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THE OLD TRADITION AND THE NEW! 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


In a publication of the year 1902 may be found the following four para- 
graphs, defining the issues at stake between the older orthodoxy and the 
type of Higher Criticism now currently denominated the Modern View. 
I do not name the author because I prefer to treat the publication as repre- 
sentative rather than personal. The ability displayed in it entitles it to be 
so treated. Many statements of like character have appeared; this is one 
of particular excellence, chosen from among the many. 


“And what are these two methods? That of the Higher Criticism is— 
that the Bible shall be interpreted by a devout study of its various parts with 
all the light that can be thrown upon it from all sources. Its concrete pur- 
pose is to ascertain its full and exact history. It has no theory of inspiration ; 
it simply investigates, and reports what it finds. 

“The method of the other side is based on an unquestioning assent to the 
Bible as a miraculously inspired book, every word literally true, every event 
historical, without myth or legend—infallible—the whole being the product 
of the direct inspiration of God and therefore equally authoritative in all its 
parts. Such and so unlike are the two methods.” 

“The two methods cannot be mingled; each excludes the other by its defi- 
nition of itself. If either side crosses the dividing line in order to make ex- 
ceptions, the issue between them dies out and debate ceases for lack of a 
question.” 

“It should be enough to dispel all doubts and fears over this subject that 
almost the whole body of educated teachers in our colleges and theological 
seminaries, as well as those in Great Britain, accept the Higher Criticism 
in its main points. . . . If this vast body of men are regarded as self- 
deceived and mistaken in conclusions which they have reached through close 
and conscientious scrutiny, the question may well be raised whether those who 
doubt them are sane.” 


The first of these four paragraphs, as here arranged, defines the position 
of the Higher Criticism; the second defines the position of the old orthodoxy; 
the third affirms that we must all necessarily take one or the other of these 


‘The substance of this paper appeared as an article in “The Congregationalist” of March 7, 1903. 
A considerable portion, omitted for lack of space when the article was first printed, was restored 
in a pamphlet subsequently issued, making the argument complete as it came from the writer. It is 
here reprinted by permission, as setting forth the point of view from which The American Bible 
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two positions; the fourth gives a reason, affirmed to be sufficient, why we 
should prefer the position of the Higher Criticism. 

I. The definition of the Higher Criticism here given is a definition of an 
ideal. No well read man would say that it is true of all higher critics now 
living. There are higher critics and higher critics. 

The cited passage says that the higher critics practice “a devout study” of 
the Scriptures. Their opponents take pleasure in testifying that there are 
devout higher critics among the advocates of the Modern View. Many of 
them are devout in a strictly theistic sense. Others are devout in the sense in 
which an atheist may be devout. Still others are distinctly and avowedly not 
devout. Can any one tell whether those who are Christianly devout consti- 
tute a majority? 

Again, the cited passage says that the Higher Criticism studies the Bible 
“with all the light that can be thrown upon it from all sources.” The one 
principal objection made to the prevalent Higher Criticism by its opponents 
is that it refuses to do just this thing. Their objection is not that it refuses 
to accept their theory of inspiration, but that it refuses to use “all the light. 

from all sources.” Their view is that to an irrational degree it rejects 
testimony, particularly the testimony of the Bible itself, and that in the 
same irrational manner it accepts mere conjecture in the place of evidence. 

The passage asserts that the Higher Criticism “has no theory of in- 
spiration.” This may be true of the Higher Criticism, but it certainly is 
not true of the higher critics. Some of them are silent on the subject; 
but a good many seek to reassure their opponents by affirming that the 
Bible has an inspiration that renders it unique; while others, probably 
the majority, treat the Biblical claims to unique inspiration as mere fable, 
and make this presupposition basal in their investigations. The theory 
that the Scriptures are false in claiming to be inspired is just as really 
a theory of inspiration as is the theory that they are inspired. As a 
matter of fact the published works of the scholars of the Modern View are 
as much affected by the opinions their authors hold concerning inspiration 
as are the published works of the older orthodoxy. 

Once more, the cited passage says that the Higher Criticism “simply in- 
vestigates, and reports what it finds.” It does not confine its report, how- 
ever, to matters of fact as distinguished from philosophy or doctrine. 
Higher critics of reputation report that they find the doctrines heretofore 
held by Christians to be either groundless or positively false in such mat- 
ters as the incarnation, the birth of Jesus, His miracles, His resurrection, 
His atonement, His mediatorial character, many of His specific teachings, 
a large part of His biography, the personal Holy Spirit, the individual 
interest taken by God in His creatures. If any one thinks that this is too_ 
sweeping a statement of the case, let him take a full course of reading in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica, or in other works of that stripe. After that, let 
him ask himself: Provided these men are correct, can we be sure that 
even the peerless humanity of Jesus is anything more than a figment of the 
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imagination? Provided they are correct, is the fatherhood of God any- 
thing else than a figure of speech? 

Some one will reply that it is not fair to charge higher critics indis- 
criminately with the teaching of such doctrines as these. Of course it is 
not; that is the point I wish to make. And it is equally unfair to credit 
them indiscriminately with a fine devotedness to evangelical doctrine. li 
the higher critics who love the Gospel will persist in ranging themselves 
with those who deny every teaching of the Gospel, they can hardly blame 
others for following the same classification. The higher critics who reject 
virtually the entire range of distinctive Christian teaching are neither few 
nor inconspicuous nor reticent. They claim that this rejection is the logical 
result of the principles of Higher Criticism accepted in the Modern View. 
In making this claim they are immensely in the majority; for in this point 
all the Christian opponents of the Modern View agree with them, and the 
avowed enemies of Christianity agree with them. In denying that these 
conclusions properly result from the premises with which they start, the 
Gospel-loving higher critics are a relatively small minority. This is the 
case as it stands: An influential portion of the scholars of the Modern 
View repudiate most of the great truths of Christianity, as these have 
hitherto been understood; the present trend of the Modern View is strongly 
in this direction; and nowhere among the scholars of the Modern View is 
there an expression of any but the mildest opposition to it. 

II. Inthe passage cited it is affirmed that “the method of the other side 
is based on an unquestioning assent to the Bible as a miraculously inspired 
book.” “Unquestioning assent” has come to be an ambiguous term. It is 
one thing to demand unquestioning assent before investigation, and quite 
another to demand it as a result of investigation. The term may be ap- 
plied, though not felicitously, to the attitude of one who unhesitatingly 
clings to the convictions he has reached through investigation. It is only 
in this sense that it truthfully describes the Protestant orthodox doctrine 
concerning the Scriptures. At least the common doctrine of American 
Protestant scholars has not been that we are to believe the Scriptures un- 
questionably without investigating their claims, but that we are first to 
investigate, and then, if we find them to be the Word of God, accord to 
them the credence to which that fact entitles them. 

Again, the cited passage says that the older view of the Bible counts 
“every word literally true, every event historical.” Here again is an am- 
biguity of terms. If by “literally true” one means thoroughly true in their 
own proper meaning, then certainly the older tradition counts all parts of 
the Bible as literally true; but it has never taught that they were literally 
true in the sense of wholly excluding figure of speech or fiction. Doubt- 
less it has been too restricted in its recognition of fiction, but in its most 
rigid construction it has recognized at least the parables of Jesus and the 
fables of Jotham and Jehoash, with other instances that were at least open. 
It is even true that the most glaring excrescences of the older tradition, 
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namely, its allegorical interpretations and some of its spiritualizing inter- 
pretations, have been along the line of an undue recognition of fictional 
elements. 

It is doubtless true that the older tradition has been narrow and inade- 
quate in its literary theory of the Scriptures. It has been too much domi- 
nated by the idea that the supernatural is the unnatural, too ready to inter- 
pret marvels into the Scriptures, too open to the suggestion that faith 
deserves credit for giving credence to the incredible. And if this is true 
of the old tradition itself, it is also true that among its thousands of advo- 
cates some have been included who were not well balanced, and from whose 
writings a collection of absurdities might be gathered. There is a wide 
range of difference of opinion among the advocates of the older tradition 
as among the advocates of the Modern View; but no merely mechanical 
doctrine of inerrancy has ever been the prevailing doctrine. 

There are a great many of us, opposed to the so-called Modern View, 
who experience no sensation as of one looking into a mirror, when we 
reach such a passage as the one that has been cited. Indeed, we are so 
presumptuous as to claim that we are trying to interpret the Bible “by a 
devout study of its various parts with all the light that can be thrown 
upon it from all sources;” and that our “concrete purpose is to ascertain 
its full and exact history.” At the outset of an investigation we do not 
assume it to be a fact that the Bible is uniquely inspired; but we equally 
avoid the assumption that it is not so inspired. We do not assume it to 
be a fact that the statements of the Bible are all thoroughly truthful, but 
we also avoid assuming that they are untruthful. We are ready to recog- 
nize elements of fiction in the Bible to any extent to which the evidence 
actually shows that they are there. We are aware that fiction, whether 
in the form of parable, fable, allegory, poem, myth or legend, may be as 
truthful in its own proper meaning as fact can be, and may teach the same 
spiritual lessons which it would teach if it were fact. But we insist that 
questions of this kind shall be decided upon evidence and not according 
to the exigencies of some preconceived theory. And in dealing with the 
evidence we insist that the testimony of the Bible on any point shall be 
examined before it is rejected. 

We are ready to accept evolution as a fact to the extent to which it 
is proven to be a fact. Beyond that, we are willing to accept it as a working 
hypothesis up to the point where it comes into conflict with facts. Our 
belief that the supreme energy of the universe is a personal God does not 
preclude our accepting evolution as a method in which the personal God 
ordinarily works. But we do not believe that Jehovah is the slave of evo- 
lution any more than that Jupiter is the slave of the fates. - 

We try to deal with the miraculous elements in the Bible on the basis 
of the fair weighing of evidence. Past generations have shown a dispo- 
sition to interpret marvels into the Scriptures. We are willing to part with 
all supposed miraculous elements that can fairly be eliminated by just 
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interpretation or explanation or any other process consistent with the evi- 
dence in the case. But we insist that some one’s notion that God never 
works a miracle is not by itself a sufficient reason for declaring accredited 
testimony to be false. 

In fine, the question of method that separates us from the higher critics 
of the Modern View is the question as to how testimony is to be regarded. 
We affirm that in the beginnings of an investigation statements of fact are 
to be provisionally received as true, except as there exist reasons for not 
so receiving them; and that, as the investigation proceeds, these provisional 
results are to be finally accepted save in so far as reasons may appear for 
rejecting or modifying them, or for holding them open. This differs from 
the rule sometimes attributed to us, namely, that Biblical statements of 
fact are to be accepted unless they are positively disproved. At the outset 
we make no difference between Biblical statements of fact and other state- 
ments of fact. 

I do not know to what extent the higher critics of the Modern View 
would dispute the rule of testimony, as I have stated it. It is not easy 
to see how any one can dispute it. But if they accept the rule, their pro- 
cedure under it is very different from ours. They have among them an 
established tradition of some hundreds or thousands of instances of false 
statements in the Old and New Testaments. It seems to us that they 
accept these instances without due scrutiny. The accepting of them creates 
in the mind the impression that other statements of fact from the same 
sources are likely to be untrustworthy; and so their disregard of the Bib- 
lical testimony grows as they proceed in their investigations. We, on the 
contrary, examine each of the alleged instances before rejecting it, with 
the result that most of the instances at once disappear, and our confidence 
in the Bible testimony grows as we proceed. As our courses diverge, we 
are compelled to regard theirs as unscientific and misleading and dis- 
astrous. As for us, we reach at length a position where we are able to 
affirm with conviction the propositions which we waived at the outset, 
namely, the thorough truthfulness and the unique divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and therefore the authoritative character of their teachings. 

Our differences with the men of the Modern View are not merely or 
mainly over their destructive criticism. If they closed their labors with 
the completion of the destructive work, they and we might still agree con- 
cerning the contents of the Biblical narrative as it has been handed 
down to us. We might understand the story alike, and learn from it the 
same spiritual lessons, though they would affirm that much of it is not 
fact, and that we have no means of knowing what the actual facts were. 
But they are not content to leave the matter thus. Having completed their 
work of destruction, they must needs reconstruct the history. Rejecting 
half the facts as affirmed in the testimony, both those that outline the his- 
tory and those that concern its details, they are compelled to substitute 
slenderly drawn inferences and analogies, or mere conjectures, thus build- 
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ing up a new account, utterly irreconcilable with the old, of the origin 
and progress of the religion of Jehovah. This new account—or rather, 
these new accounts, for each critic has his own view of the reconstructed 
history—are confessedly without any adequate basis of facts. Really, 
each of them is a work of fiction, presenting its author’s idea of the way in 
which certain things presumably evolved themselves. For my own part, 
if I agreed with these writers in thinking that the Biblical version of the 
history is untrue to fact, I should still immensely prefer the ancient fiction 
in the case to any of the modern fictions. And when these recent works 
of fiction, with their confessed lack of foundation in fact, claim to be re- 
ceived as historical, to the superseding of the history as given in the Old 
and New Testaments, this seems to many of us more objectionable than 
even the destructive criticism that preceded. 

III. The passages that have been cited affirm that “the two methods 
can not be mingled,” that “if either side crosses the dividing line 
the issue between them dies out and debate ceases for lack of a question.” 
Whatever this may mean, it is uncritical. The proper question to ask is 
not, “Which side is true?” but, “What is the truth in the case?” The ceas- 
ing of debate is not a calamity, provided the debate ceases because the 
question is solved. 

In its context this statement that the two methods cannot be mingled 
seems to be given as a reason why we should not flinch even when the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism become startling and shocking. The 
reasoning seems to be that there are just these two positions to take and no 
others, so that the only thing to do is to choose one of the two paths and 
then follow it, no matter where it leads. 

Instead of this, I should like to advocate a different alignment of the 
issues involved. The problem is not one of those in which a simple 
affirmative and a simple negative constitute an exhaustive list of possible 
mental attitudes. As a matter of fact, it is possible to choose among many 
different positions. 

I am afraid that the four paragraphs I have cited are not entirely mis- 
taken in the description they give of the existing attitude of certain Chris- 
tian scholars. I am afraid that the division into parties is partly along the 
lines there indicated. But I believe that attitude to be a forced and un- 
natural one. I believe that the present party division on these issues is 
one that separates men who ought to be together, and brings into alliance 
men whose real views are antagonistic. To be more specific, Christendom 
is to-day full of thinking men who reject the older teachings concerning 
the Scriptures, but who are not ready to take an agnostic position con- 
cerning written revelation and miracle and prayer and the personal Holy 
Spirit and the person of Jesus. In using this term I recognize the truth 
that an agnostic position is the only true position in regard to things that 
we really cannot know. If one is indeed convinced of the unreality of 
revelation from God, and of miracle, and of communication with God in 
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prayer, and of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit as Christianity has hitherto 
presented these, then he ought to be an agnostic on these points, and 
ought to deem the name an honor, and not a reproach. What I am saying 
is that many who are not agnostic in their convictions are at present allow- 
ing themselves to be lined up with the agnostics in the attack upon old- 
fashioned orthodoxy. Their influence is on the side of agnosticism, while 
really their differences with agnosticism are far more important than their 
differences with orthodoxy. The attitude is an abnormal one, and they 
ought not to consent to remain in it. 

Here is a higher critic who is also a man of earnest convictions as a 
Christian. He believes in a heavenly Father who is personal in such a 
sense that a praying soul can have real communication with Him. He be- 
lieves in a divine Holy Spirit everywhere influencing men for holiness. 
All his hope centers in the person of Jesus. Perhaps he is a Trinitarian, 
accepting the doctrine that Jesus Christ is at once very God and very man. 
At all events, he honors and loves Christ as supreme Lord. He counts 
Jesus as peerless among men. He regards the teachings of Jesus as both 
intellectually and morally worthy of the highest reverence. He regards the 
Scriptures as in some genuine sense the inspired word of God, containing 
a revelation of certain divine redemptive movements, in the centuries before 
Jesus and in the time when Jesus lived. And he believes these truths to be 
so important that the great duty of Christendom is to learn them and live 
them and teach them to all the nations. But this same higher critic finds 
himself in line with others in the midst of a great conflict that is going on. 
He is convinced that certain older forms of teaching these doctrines that he 
loves are crude and mistaken. In particular, he objects to certain views 
concerning the Scriptures as the record of these doctrines. On the side 
opposed to him, therefore, he sees the men who represent the older ortho- 
doxy. Side by side with him, as allies in this battle, he finds men of all 
shades of opinion concerning these religious truths which he regards as so 
real and so precious. Among them are very many leaders who despise the 
things that seem to him to be religious truths, deeming them to be illusions, 
and commiserating him as a man half emancipated; and the trend is 
strongly to the following of these leaders. What ought this higher critic 
to do in the circumstances. Is it sufficient for him mildly to remark that 
personally he thinks these leaders a little extreme in the positions they 
take? Does he regard the overthrow of the old-fashioned views of the 
Scriptures as so supremely important that he is willing, for that end, to 
bind himself to the silence that gives consent, while his allies flout the re- 
ligious ideas that seem to him the most true and precious? 

When King Ahaz, contrary to the advice of the prophet, formed an 
alliance with Assyria against his brethren of the northern kingdom, he 
made the supreme mistake of Judaite political history. His policy led to 
the utter subjugation of Judah. Now, as then, it is perilous for any of the 
tribes of Israel to be in alliance with the Assyrians. 
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The difference of method, our difference with this class of higher critics, 
is important. But it is insignificant compared with that which separates 
the higher critic who accepts the Jesus of the Gospels as supreme Lord from _ 
the other higher critic who regards Jesus as a rather remarkable man, 
born no one knows where, who somehow became the focus of the imagina- 
tion of the generations that followed him, thus giving rise to that mass 
of legendary narrative, half of it incredible and the other half but partly 
true, now known as the four Gospels. Is it too much to ask that the first 
of these two higher critics shall be outspoken in the matters in which he 
differs with the second? This matter in which he agrees essentially wtih 
the men of the older tradition is far more important than the matters in 
which he disagrees with them. Is he loyal to his convictions if he without 
protest simply stands by his agnostic ally? Surely there ought to be here 
a new alignment of forces. 

The men who are opposed to unreasonable agnosticism should present 
a united front. Much of the current Higher Criticism is balefully ag- 
nostic. Protests against it should be met with welcome and co-operation 
by reasonable higher critics. Reasonable higher critics should not say: 
We must stand by our allies; we cannot cross the line to make exceptions. 

The task thus assigned to the reasonable higher critics has its diffi- 
culties. It puts upon them the burden of refuting the claim that the 
agnostic conclusions follow necessarily from principles which they them- 
selves accept—the burden of so defining their principles of Higher Criti- 
cism as to exclude the agnostic conclusions. Of course, I think the task an 
impossible one. But the attempt would be in many ways salutary. And 
in any case the higher critic who refuses to become an agnostic is bound 
to justify his course. 

It is easy to say that the personality of Jesus is the great thing in the 
New Testament and that it is therefore of no particular importance if the 
men of the New Testament were mistaken in many of their opinions and 
in many of their statements of fact. I do not now care to discuss this 
further than to say that if their errors are sufficiently extensive to vitiate 
their testimony concerning the personality of Jesus, then the matter be- 
comes of the utmost importance. Independent of the New Testament we 
have no adequate knowledge of the personality of Jesus. Distinguished 
higher critics affirm that the accounts of the virgin birth, the rising from 
the dead, the ascension are fables; that either the account of the death of 
Jesus or else the several accounts of His interviews with men after His 
death are untrue; that the passages in Matthew and Luke in which he 
is represented as speaking in detail of the destruction of Jerusalem were 
written after that event, thus proving the late date of these Gospels, and 
proving also that they are mistaken in attributing these sayings to Jesus; 
that the account of the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem and all accounts which 
imply that there was at that time a city called Nazareth are untrue to 
fact; that the account of the sermon on the mount is a make-up, the so- 
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called sermon being a piecing together of some one’s recollection of various 
teachings uttered at various times; that the accounts of the temptation and 
the various accounts of the miracles of Jesus are colored by the imagina- 
tion of later generations. 

I suppose that not less than half the statements made in the four Gos- 
pels concerning Jesus are thus discredited, and this of course implies the 
diminishing of the credit of all the statements that remain. This is done 
by leaders among the higher critics and there is no clear, emphatic repudi- 
ation of it by the remaining higher critics. But if one to this extent dis- 
credits the Gospels, can we afterward depend upon their presentation of 
the personality of Jesus as being true to fact? I have no doubt that the 
personality of Jesus is a living reality to some who hold these views; but 
it is so as the product of their religious insight, and at the cost of their 
intellectual inconsistency. 

Further, it is easy to say that Jesus Himself affirms that there are 
limitations to His knowledge, and therefore that our high estimate of Him 
need not suffer even if He honestly affirmed some things that we now 
know to be contrary to fact. Here, as in the preceding instance, I do 
not care to discuss the general proposition. The question is not concern- 
ing some supposable limitations of the inerrancy either of the Scriptures or 
of Jesus; it is concerning the limitations that are actually attributed to 
them. Distinguished writers affirm that Jesus taught wrong views con- 
cerning the history of His nation, concerning Moses and the institutions of 
Israel, concerning Moses as a writer, concerning David and the Psalms, 
concerning His own descent from David, concerning the powers of healing 
He exercised, concerning prediction by the ancient prophets, concerning 
His second coming, concerning His resurrection, concerning the supernat- 
ural authority of Scripture, concerning many other matters, in fine, that a 
large percentage of His most important teachings are contrary to the truth. 
They claim that it is the part of true friendship for Jesus to admit that He 
was thus mistaken in a large part of the range of His teachings, saying that 
He could not be expected to be so far in advance of His age as to avoid these 
mistakes. Now when a man tells me that he thus discounts the state- 
ments of Jesus, say thirty per cent., and in the same breath tells me that 
he bows in reverence before the intellectual and moral peerlessness of 
Jesus, I do not doubt his sincerity, but I think he is more likely than 
Jesus to be the mistaken man. For most men the peerlessness of Jesus is 
gone if they get to thinking that He was either so weak-minded or so care- 
less as to be a good deal in the habit of making assertions that He did 
not know to be true. 

If the men who believe in the reality of Jesus as He is accepted in 
Christian experience would be outspoken in their opposition to those who 
teach the contrary, and could so define their critical attitude as to justify 
their belief, there would be a tremendous realignment of the forces now 
engaged in the battles of criticism. 
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IV. The reason given in the passages cited for having no “doubts 
and fears” concerning the Higher Criticism is that it is accepted “in its 
main points” in the United States and Great Britain by “almost the whole 
body of educated teachers in our colleges and theological seminaries.” 
This is an overstatement, though it is nearer to the truth than I wish it 
were. ‘Those of us who do not accept the Modern View are not so utterly 
lonesome as many seem to imagine. 

So far forth as this consensus among men who occupy educational po- 
sitions 1s a fact, the fact is largely to be accounted for by the splendid skill 
with which the men of the Modern View have managed their propaganda, 
and largely by the phenomenal blundering of their opponents. 

The nature of the consensus is not precisely that which one might at 
first imagine. What are these “main points” on which all these scholars 
agree? Answer this question specifically and you will greatly diminish 
the significance of the agreement. Further, there is no point in which 
the existing consensus is more uniform than in this: that the opinions held 
ten years hence will probably be very different from those now held. A 
consensus in regard to matters that are known to be fluctuating differs 
from a final consensus. 

But even if the consensus were less tentative in its character, and if 
there were not these ways of accounting for a part of it, and if it were 
more nearly unanimous than it is, we of the opposition could not consent 
to be so uncritical as to accept it as conclusive. The knowledge of truth 
depends upon evidence, and not upon majority votes. The opinion of 
respected men has its own proper value as evidence, and no more. The 
consensus in the American and British colleges and seminaries was more 
complete fifty years ago than it is now. That consensus does not prove 
that the views then held were true; and this consensus does not prove 
that the very different views now held are true. 

On the whole, we may venture to disregard this consensus in points in 
which the evidence seems to us to be against it. 

But if we do this, says the cited passage, “the question may well be 
raised whether” we “are sane.” ‘That is really frightful. Of course one 
would prefer not to be considered insane. But we do hold that conclusions 
should be based on evidence rather than on a current fashion of opinion. 
If this is a mark of insanity we shall have to plead guilty. We take com- 
fort in contemplating certain earlier instances of alleged insanity of this 
type, the cases of Jeremiah and of Jesus, for example. And inasmuch as 
the specific delusion charged upon us consists in our being confident that 
the Scriptures are truthful and inspired, we take comfort in reflecting that 
we share that delusion with nearly all the men who have heretofore made 
the religion of the Scriptures the greatest blessing the world ever had. 
On the basis of the rule, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” we can afford 
to compare our views with the views of our opponents. 

Fully conscious that the theories of the past need improvement; 
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acknowledging that the present revolution is in part a revolt against wrong 
ideas and methods; appreciating the great light from exploration, and the 
greater light from linguistic studies which have arisen within the past 
sixty years; recognizing the good work which literary criticism has done 
at many points; holding our minds open to every tested discovery of truth 
from every source; we are yet certain that there will be no final settlement 
of Biblical questions on the basis of the higher criticism that is now com- 
monly called by that name. Many specific teachings of the system will 
doubtless abide. But so far forth as it goes upon the assumption that 
statements of fact in the Scriptures are pretty generally false, so far forth 
it is incapable of establishing genuinely permanent results. 


THE PROCESS OF INSPIRATION! 
Rev. Principal J. P. Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Toronto, Canada 


Let us now return to the issue to which the questions raised by the 
higher criticism have led up. Has that criticism discredited the great 
Protestant and Evangelical doctrine concerning the Scriptures? Are we 
still to maintain that they have been given by inspiration of God, and that 
they constitute the one supreme and infallible rule of faith? Here are indi- 
cated the two lines to be briefly traversed in this discussion. There is, first, 
the process—given by inspiration; there is, secondly, the product—an 
infallible, inerrant rule of faith. 

First, let us consider the process—“‘Given by inspiration.” What is in- 
spiration ? 

I. REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 

We must at the outset carefully distinguish between inspiration and 
revelation. The Bible is inspired; it contains a revelation. All is not re- 
vealed, but all is inspired. Revelation, in its broadest sense, includes every 
manifestation of God to the perception and consciousness of man. God 
is self-manifested in the natural order of things, in the works of creation, 
in the processes of providence, and in the constitution of man’s mind. 
Whatever might have been the case had the course of man’s development 
been unbroken by sin, it is only too plain that on account of human blind- 
ness and self-will this general revelation is altogether inadequate 
It fails, above all, in this, that it provides no pardon for the guilty, no 
recovery for the lost. Hence the necessity for that special revelation of 
which we have the record in the Holy Scriptures. When we speak of reve- 
lation without qualification, it is this special and written revelation which 
is meant. It is a self-manifestation of God as the God of grace. He re- 
veals Himself by entering into relations with men. He enters into their 


1 From an Address to the Alumni of Wyckliffe College, University of Toronto, October 3, 1893, 
on “Lhe Inspiration and Authority of the Holy Scriptures.” 
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life, calls them into fellowship with Himself, sends to them messages 
and promises and tokens from Himself, condescends to a wonderful famili- 
arity of intercourse with them. In many parts and in many modes, He 
spoke unto the fathers by the prophets. It was a fragmentary and pre- 
liminary revelation, of which the Old Testament is the record, the whole 
being preparatory to the supreme and complete self-revelation of God 
in His Son, which is recorded by chosen witnesses, evangelists, and teach- 
ers in the New Testament. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ is the great exegete and interpreter of God. He 
is the outshining of His glory and the express image of His substance, the 
visible image of the invisible God. “He that hath seen me,” He declares, 
“hath seen the Father.” “Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” Truth 
is the self-revelation of God. Grace is the self-giving of God. God re- 
vealed Himself by giving Himself. God is love. Love is self-sacrifice. 
Hence the gift of the only-begotten Son in the incarnation and atone- 
ment becomes the highest revelation of God. Through it God is revealed, 
as He was not and could not be otherwise. In it not only is divine wisdom 
displayed, but divine power is manifested—power to forgive and heal, and 
restore fallen man to fellowship with the eternal Father. This revelation 
took the form of an historical movement which culminated in the coming 
of Jesus Christ. In it God dealt with men in the concrete, in the facts 
and transactions of life. He taught them through events. He did not 
reveal Himself in abstractions and general principles; but He manifested 
Himself in actual contact with men, as one with whom they could become 
acquainted; He makes Himself personally known to men in a long succes- 
sion of dealings with them, accompanied by His enlightening Word, un- 
folding His mind and purpose, while men are brought into contact with 
Him on all sides of their being. 

Such an historical revelation implies progress, growth, development. 
It began with primary truths conveyed in an elementary way through con- 
crete examples. Gradually, it became enlarged in its scope, and more 
advanced and spiritual in its methods. The character of God is revealed, 
not abstractly, but in definite transactions which bring Him near to men, 
and which manifest His interest in them and set forth His will for them. 
Thus His attributes of truth, faithfulness, power, mercy, were practically 
unfolded, and man learned what God is. So the evil of sin was brought 
out by the experience of its evil consequences, and in the Levitical system 
by the way in which men were compelled to approach God and to deal 
with Him about it. In like manner, the coming Deliverer was set forth, 
point by point, in types and promises, and the outline gradually expanded 
and filled up. That which the Old Testament foreshadowed is realized 
and fulfilled in Him whose advent and life and teaching, as recorded by 
evangelists, and illustrated and applied by apostles, make up the substance 
and contents of the New Testament. 

It is at once apparent that the record of such a revelation must con- 
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tain much besides the revelation itself. It must contain the historical en- 
vironment in which the revelation was presented. Besides the truths 
of natural religion, it must include many facts and truths which come 
within the ken of ordinary human intelligence, and which form no part 
of the revelation itself. Strictly speaking, revelation is the communica- 
tion of truths concerning the divine nature and the kingdom of God which 
could not otherwise be known. It is an apokalupsis, an unveiling of that 
which already exists in the world of unseen realities and in the divine will 
and purpose, and which man could only know as God is pleased to dis- 
close it. 

Inspiration is that divine influence by virtue of which inspired men 
were enabled to speak and to write truthfully and authoritatively both 
the truths given by revelation and other truths and facts relating to the 
kingdom of God, not forming part of the revelation, but constituting its 
necessary environment. 

Il, THE DIVINE AND HUMAN ELEMENTS. 

“All Scripture,” declares St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 16), “is given by inspira- 
tion of God”; literally, is God-breathed, theopneustos. (I decidedly pre- 
fer the rendering of the Authorized Version and the Revised Version mar- 
gin. The construction has its exact parallel in 1 Tim. iv. 4. See Moule, 
in Clergyman’s Magazine, March, ’89, p. 138. Still the other rendering 
does not affect the sense. Theopneustos remains as the defining predicate 
and characteristic of every Scripture.) St. Peter emphatically declares 
that “Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Pet. i. 21, 
Revised Version). 

“God,” says the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “spake unto 
the fathers by (in) the prophets.” Inspiration, then, implies a co-operation 
of the divine with the human. It is the contact and influence of the divine 
Spirit upon the human spirit. The process lies beneath the consciousness. 
We cannot explain the mode of the divine working, but we know its re- 
sults. We can have no just conception of inspiration unless we take ade- 
quate account of the two factors. There is a striking analogy here between 
the constitution of the Scriptures and the constitution of the person of 
our blessed Lord. From a mistaken reverence, His divine nature has some- 
times been so viewed and its relation to His humanity so explained as to 
virtually evacuate the incarnation and divest His human nature of all 
reality, removing Him far from human sympathy and kinship, and thus 
contributing to the exaltation of a human creature, the mother of His 
humanity, to take His place as mediator and nearest of kin to us. This 
ignoring of the human nature worked almost as disastrously to Christianity 
as the opposite humanitarian tendency which denied or detracted from the 
reality of His Godhead. 

In the case of the Scriptures, we suffer most to-day from the belittling of 
the divine element in them; the tendency to view and treat them as mere 
literature, perhaps the purest and most exalted in their ethical and re- 
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ligious contents, but still differing, only in degree, not in nature, from 
kindred productions of human genius and expressions of human thought 
and feeling. Yet we must not forget that this is partly a reaction against 
an opposite tendency which so exalted the divine in the Scriptures as to 
ignore their genuine human character, and to deprive them of those hu- 
man characteristics and limitations in which the personality of the writers 
finds expression. 

1. We must, on the one hand, most strongly emphasize, most resolutely 
maintain, the divine origin and character of these divine writings. God 
“spake by the prophets,” Heb. i. 1; and, more than that, St. Paul declares 
(Rom. i. 2) that God spake “through the prophets in the Holy Scriptures.” 
Thus it is not only affirmed that the prophets spoke, but that they also 
wrote, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The limits of this brief paper do not admit of an exhaustive considera- 
tion of the Biblical teaching upon this subject. But it is self-evident that 
it is to the Bible itself we must go for a Biblical doctrine of inspiration; 
and there can be little doubt as to what it claims and affirms in regard 
to the divine sanction and origin of its contents. The Jews contemporary 
with our Lord and with the writers of the New Testament, held explicitly 
the divine origin of every word of the Old Testament. It was affirmed, 
e.g., by Philo, who set forth an elaborate theory of inspiration, that every 
portion of every book was written under divine inspiration, and that knowl- 
edge of all matters which could not naturally be acquired by the prophets 
was communicated to them by direct revelation from God. Our Lord 
and His apostles employed the same terms and expressions in regard to 
the Old Testament which were in contemporary use. “We find,” says 
Rothe, “in the New Testament authors the same theoretical view of the 
Old Testament, and the same practice as to its use, as among the Jews 
of the time in general.” Again, he says, “Our authors look upon the words 
of the Old Testament as immediate words of God, and adduce them ex- 
pressly as such, even those of them which are not at all related as direct 
sayings of God. They see nothing at all in the sacred volume which is 
simply the word of its human author and not, at the same time, the very 
word of God Himself. In all that stands ‘written’ God Himself speaks 
to them, and so entirely are they habituated to think only of this that they 
receive the sacred Word written itself, as such, as God’s Word, and hear 
God speaking in it immediately, without any thought of the human per- 
sons who appear in it as speaking and acting.” He adds that they “refer 
the prophetic inspiration also to the actus scribendi of the Biblical authors. 
The whole style and method of their treatment of the Old Testament text 
manifestly presupposes in them this view of the matter, which was at the 
time the usual one in the Jewish schools.” In his “Dogmatik,” Tholuck 
states that the application of the Old Testament made in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews “rests on the strictest view of inspiration, since passages where 
God is not the speaker are cited as words of God, or of the Holy Ghost.” 
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mod beoreters to blebit. 6,.7, 85.3107 3. 1v6 45573 vil. 21; 152. Pileideter 
(“Paulinism,” 1:88) admits that St. Paul “fully shared the assumption of 
his opponents, namely, the irrefragable authority of the letter as the 
immediately revealed Word of God.” In like manner, Archdeacon Farrar 
(“Life of St. Paul,” 28) says that St. Paul “shared, doubtless, in the views 
of the later Jewish schools—the Tanaim and Amoraim—on the nature of 
inspiration. These views, which we find also in Philo, made the words of 
Scripture co-extensive and identical with the words of God.” Surely this 
is conclusive as to the New Testament doctrine of inspiration, as based 
upon the exegetical study of the New Testament by those who them- 
selves do not accept this view. The plenary theory of the inspiration of 
the Scripture, was the theory of our Lord Himself and His apostles, as 
men of all schools admit. The New Testament unmistakably teaches this 
doctrine; and if its teaching is not trustworthy in this regard, can it be 
trustworthy in any other? To question it is to overturn the foundations 
of the Christian faith. How, then, do those who adopt a lower view of 
inspiration than that of the New Testament justify their position? 

Some assert, as to our Lord, that He really shared the view of His 
contemporaries, but that in this He displayed that fallibility and ignorance 
which constituted a portion of His humiliation in becoming man. If so, 
then Christ was not free from error, and error affecting the very mission 
He came to effect. He came to reveal the Father, and He claims to know 
the things of the Father, the whole compass and contents of the Father’s 
will and character; and yet He is supposed ignorantly to ascribe to the 
Father what He never gave. Then, too, if Christ is not free from error, 
how can He be free from sin? The two are bound up together, as Gretillat 
observes (“Exposé de Theol. Syst.” 4: 288), “by reason of the relation 
which unites the intelligence with the will.” Such a Christ as this theory 
would require is thereby proved absolutely incompetent for His work. 

Others argue that our Lord did not share the views of His contempo- 
raries, but spoke as He did by way of accommodation to Jewish preju- 
dices. Was our Lord accustomed thus to defer to prejudice? The whole 
story of His life-long conflict disproves this. Had He deferred a little 
to Jewish prejudice, He would not have been rejected and crucified by 
His own people. Our Lord’s accommodation of His teaching to the capac- 
ity of His hearers, the method of the wise teacher, is not to be confounded 
with such a concession to and adoption of fundamental error as such a view 
as this asserts. 

But another and equally formidable difficulty still remains. If our 
Lord did not share the views of His contemporaries, His apostles did, 
and the advocates of this accommodation theory do not hesitate to assert 
this divergence between Him and them. But in discrediting the apostles, 
they discredit Christ Himself; for He conveyed His authority to them. 
He not only accredited them as His agents and representatives, but He 
gave them the promise of His Spirit to lead them into all the truth; and 
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certainly He did not exclude this primary truth as to the foundations of 
revelation and the very source of the message they were to bear. The 
authority of the Spirit is His own authority; the teaching of the Spirit He 
identifies with His own teaching (John xvi. 12-18). 

Some seek relief here by drawing a distinction between the views of 
the apostles and their dogmatic teaching. They admit that the apostles, 
notably St. Paul, did hold this plenary view of inspiration, but they assert 
that they did not dogmatically affirm it. Now, no doubt such a distinc- 
tion might be made between the moral and spiritual truth taught by an 
apostle, and views he might hold as to questions relating to the science 
of his day—the extent and form of the world, and such like. But no such 
distinction can be drawn here, for the matter in question is a fundamental 
one, which underlies the whole of St. Paul’s teaching. It is not merely 
expressed in isolated utterances, but it gives form and color to all his 
teaching as to the Old Testament, the origin and mission of Christ, and 
the work of redemption. If St. Paul be discredited in regard to these 
fundamental conceptions, what becomes of his trustworthiness as an in- 
spired teacher generally? If he is in error here, he may be in error any- 
where and everywhere. 

Such, then, is the divine origin of this wonderful book, or rather Bib- 
liotheca Sacra. It is not a collection of miscellaneous literature, but a 
concrete organism, a living unity, in which each book and portion has its 
place; many members, but one body, pervaded by one spirit, having one 
object, setting forth one divine-human mediator, and stamped with one 
authority ; it is the Word of God. 

2. On the other hand, we must with equal emphasis and distinctness 
affirm the human character of the sacred Scriptures. God in them speaks 
to men by the ministry of men. Sometimes the divine element has been 
insisted upon to the depreciation or even the virtual obliteration of the 
human element. A mechanical theory of inspiration has been held in 
which the writers are reduced to mere automata, amanuenses, writing at the 
dictation of the Spirit. Such a theory overlooks the most significant phe- 
nomena of the sacred volume. It is unable to account for the marked 
differences in style and method, and the distinctive characteristics of each 
writer impressed upon his own productions. It fails to appreciate or to 
utilize the designed diversity and manifoldness of teaching which is secured 
by a method which enshrines the divine revelation in a wonderful variety 
of human gifts and experiences, and which thus secures for the Word of 
God its affluent many-sidedness and its adaptation to the innumerable 
moods and wants of men with all their differences of circumstances and 
of character. A 

The divine influence does not obliterate the individuality of its instru- 
ments. It does not destroy personality, but strengthens, illumines, trans- 
forms it. The supernatural enters into the revolving cycles of the natural, 
so to speak, tangentially, so as not to oppose or confuse their motions, but 
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to accelerate them, and impart the new and stronger impulses of a fresh 
divine force, and reinvigorating energy. 

Inspiration implies a co-operation of the divine with the human spirit. 
This co-operation is one of a series, and constitutes, I think we may say, 
the climax of that series. There is, first of all, that co-operation by which 
all life is sustained. God is neither to be confounded with the universe, 
after the fashion of the pantheist ; nor, with the deist, is He to be relegated 
to some far off remoteness, whence He regards His creatures with distant 
unconcern. While He abides in the marvellous transcendence of His holi- 
ness and might, exalted far above the universe, yet is He at the same time 
immanent in it. For by Him it consists. No creature lives apart from Him. 
In Him we live, and move, and have our being. And still more vividly 
this immanence appears in the intellectual and moral life of man. Our 
reason is the reflection of the one supreme reason; and the gifts of genius 
the bestowal of His Spirit. His beneficent activities control and condition 
the workings of the human mind. Rising still higher to the spiritual life 
of the Christian, we know that it is by His “holy inspiration we think those 
things that be good, and by His merciful guidance we perform the same.” 
For, as St. Paul affirms, He effecteth in us both our willing and our working 
(Phil. ii. 13). Reaching beyond all these, and including them all, there is, for 
a special work and purpose, a very special divine co-operation with chosen 
and prepared human instruments, which we call “inspiration” in its highest 
and strictest sense. In general, the higher has, as I said, included the 
lower. It is true that God has occasionally dispensed with some of these. 
He could work altogether upon the basis of the lowest form of His divine 
immanence and make the dumb beast, as it were, phonographically, give 
utterance to His rebukes. He could upon the basis of a higher and intel- 
lectual immanence make ungodly men, like Balaam and Caiaphas, the pro- 
claimers of His divine purpose. But ordinarily His spokesmen were pre- 
pared both intellectually and spiritually. The divine co-operation runs 
through and calls into action the whole scope of their personality, and 
utilizes all their gifts and experience, whether it be the eloquence and lofty 
statesmanship of an Isaiah, the sharp-sighted shrewdness and bold energy 
of a St. Peter, the contemplative wisdom and sacred simplicity of a St. 
John, or the profound intellect and wonderful spiritual experiences of a 
St. Paul. In the case of the last-named apostle, who can doubt but that 
he was fitted for his great work not only by his intellectual gifts, but also 
by the extraordinary vicissitudes of experience and conflict by which he 
passed from the proud self-confidence of a Pharisee into the humble faith of 
a disciple of the Crucified? It is significant that this converted Pharisee 
should become the chosen champion of the truths and liberty of the Gospel, 
and the chief expounder of God’s way of salvation by the righteousness 
of faith. 

The divine operation would necessarily manifest itself in various forms, 
e.g., in illumination and enlightenment, communicating truth not discerni- 
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ble by man; in gifts of wisdom, logically developing truth, imparting a 
right judgment in all things, restraining from error; in invigoration of 
memory, securing accuracy in testimony, but working in accordance with 
the laws of evidence, preserving the independence of the witnesses and 
affording that diversity of individual testimony which is a mark of truth 
and genuineness; in editorial co-operation, securing discrimination in the 
use of pre-existing material, and guiding the writer in such work as St. 
Luke describes, when he traced down accurately the course of the events 
he was about to narrate; and in the suggestion of apt and fit words wher- 
ever needful for the more complete and accurate setting forth of revealed 
truth. For there is an inherent connection btween word and thought, so 
that, as Beck observes, “this coalescence of the word with the thing, of the 
manifestation with the contents, in the one product of the revealing Spirit, 
lies in the nature of the case.” In these and in other ways, which no anal- 
ysis can completely distinguish, the inspiring Spirit wrought in and with 
the prophets and teachers who spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. Such, then, so far as we can follow it, is the process by which 
this divine-human book has been produced. It is a truly human book, 
subject to all the laws which govern human language and literature—its 
words to be understood in their plain, grammatical sense, and its contents 
to be studied and interpreted in accordance with the laws of thought and 
language, and by the methods used in all such studies. Those who forget 
or ignore this side of the truth run into all the follies of fanaticism and 
the absurdities of arbitrary interpretation; their piety, however sincere, 
becomes dwarfed and distorted, and degenerates into a weak pietism, and 
they fail to find and appropriate the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
which disclose themselves only to the wise and patient searcher. It is, at 
the same time, a truly divine book, the work of the Spirit, only to be 
rightly understood and truly appropriated by spiritual men. The guidance 
and enlightenment of the Holy Spirit is essential to the right understand- 
ing of revealed truth. Without it, the most learned scholar will under- 
stand far less of the real meaning and power of the truth than the humble 
Christian who sits daily at the feet of Christ and drinks in the lessons 
of heavenly wisdom. 


SOME RESULTS OF DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 


William Phillips Hall, President American Bible League 
A great conflict is being waged between those who believe. the Bible, 
as we now possess it, to be the inspired Word of God, and those who do not 
believe it. Nothing is to be gained, and much would be lost, by befogging 
the situation with offensive personalities and other irrelevant matters. 
The issues at stake must be clearly stated and sharply defined, in order that 
the people of God may be enabled to judge for themselves as to the merits. 
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and demerits of the two schools of thought, whose respective teachings 
and conclusions are to dominate and determine the moral and spiritual in- 
terests of untold millions of souls for time and eternity. 
There can be no question as to the ultimate result of the conflict, for: 
“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


It needs, however, to be clearly understood that the acceptance of the 
teachings of one school—that of the destructive critics—involves a direct 
rejection of the expressed views of our Lord Jesus Christ regarding the 
Scriptures, with the logically unescapable rejection of His omniscience, 
His incarnation, His atonement for the sins of the world, and His authority 
to command His people to go into all the world and to preach the Gospel 
to every creature. 

Rev. Dr. Francis R. Beattie, Professor of Apologetics and Systematic 
Theology in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Kentucky, says, 
in his splendid popular work on “Radical Criticism”’: 

“If we admit the radical critical view, in regard to the natural evolu- 
tionary nature of the Old Testament religion, it will not be possible to 
hold supernatural views of the New. It is, in our judgment, a matter of 
life and death for evangelical Christian truth and life to determine whether 
radical critical conclusions shall be admitted or refuted.” 

In other words, acceptance of the teachings of the destructive critics 
means a discredited Bible, and a discredited Bible means a discredited 
Christ! Our Lord once said: 

“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves. By their fruits ye shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit; but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.”—Matt. vii. 15-18. 

The tree of destructive criticism—of unbelief—can not bring forth the 
good fruit of faith and eternal life! 

Acceptance of the teachings of the other school—that of those who 
unwaveringly hold to the historic faith of God’s people in the “divine 
origin, integrity, inspiration and supreme authority of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments’”—involves a thorough adherence to the views 
and teachings of Christ regarding the Scriptures, and a logically conse- 
quent implicit belief in His omniscience, incarnation, atonement and su- 
preme authority over all men, and especially over them that believe. 

As God’s children have been commanded to “overcome evil with good,” 
it is the plan and purpose of the founders of The American Bible League, 
recognizing this obligation, to promote and co-operate in such an educa- 
tional campaign of Biblical teaching as shall ultimately displace the erro- 
neous views of the Bible that are now so widely paralyzing evangelistic 
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and missionary activity, and destroying the spiritual life of multitudes of 
the professed children of God. 

From a business man’s point of view, it seems that, in order to the 
speedy accomplishment of the great work that imperatively requires to be 
done, it is vitally important that all ministers and members of the churches 
of our Lord Jesus Christ who hold fast to the Word of God, should unite 
in this campaign. We therefore invite them to associate themselves with 
it as speedily as possible, by becoming members of The American Bible 
League. 


“IS” OR “CONTAINS”? 


Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., New York City 

In the controversy respecting the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
opposing parties are known by these distinctive shibboleths. The old- 
fashioned folk who still hold to the inerrancy of Holy Writ are bold to 
say “The Bible is the Word of God’; but such as reject its inerrancy can 
go no further (being bound by the tether of their honesty) than to say 
“The Bible contains the Word of God.” By these countersigns the dis- 
putants are divided as clearly as “God with us!” and “Ho, for Cavaliers!” 
marked betwixt Roundheads and Royalists at Marston Moor. 

The right of a man to his opinion is not called in question—for this is 
a broad world and there is room for all without jostling—but as the friends 
of the Higher Criticism have hung their banners on the outer walls, it is 
only fair to ask what their position means and whither their logic will 
carry them. And some people, who are going pell mell in this departure 
from the faith of their fathers, should pause long enough to enquire where 
they are likely to fetch up. There are some sequences and corollaries of 
the word “contains,” which it may be profitable to glance at. 

First, it follows from the position of the Higher Critics and their friends 
that the Bible is partly true. It “contains” truth. It “contains” revela- 
tion. It “contains” the most sublime doctrinal and ethical wisdom. It 
“contains” some of the most effective orations and transporting melodies 
the world has ever heard. But what of it? That fact does not differentiate 
the Bible from other books. There are multitudes of other volumes that 
have similar contents; so that the superiority of the Bible is reduced to 
a question not of fact, but of measure. Some of the most glowing and 
enthusiastic tributes to the excellence of certain portions of Scriptures 
have fallen from the lips of atheists and infidels. It means nothing, there- 
fore, to say that the Bible “contains” truth. The question is whether it 
contains it in paying quantities or not. 

Second, it follows that the Bible is partly false. It “contains” false- 
hoods; not merely such inaccuracies as would be likely to arise from tran- 
scriptions running through a period of some thousands of years, but down- 
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right misstatements due to the ignorance, misapprehension or disingenuous- 
ness of the original writers. This being so, it would be interesting to know 
how the average reader is to discriminate. Would it not be wise to have 
an Advisory Board made up of such as deem themselves competent to say 
just where the holy men (who “wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost”) were wise and honest, and where they were otherwise? Our 
Lord (John v. 39; either version) encouraged the humblest of truth- 
seekers to read the Bible; but this cannot be done with impunity if there 
is an admixture of falsehood in it. As well invite a company of children 
to sit down at a table where unknown portions of the menu are poisonous. 
“Ah, but the errors are only in non-essentials.” Who knows that? Or 
who presumes to determine it? No Biblical critic nor all Biblical critics 
together can regulate the runways of error when once the sluices are 
thrown open. The only safe plan is to make the Church a co-ordinate 
source of authority in scriptural things and let it put false and dangerous 
portions of the Bible into the Index Expurgatorius. That would settle it. 

Third, if the Bible merely “contains” the Word of God it is not inspired. 
Portions of it may be, but it is not. The word inspired, like its Greek 
cousin in 2 Timothy iii. 16, means God-breathed. I go to the window on 
a frosty morning and breathe upon the pane, leaving there a picture of 
clouds and snow-capped mountains and armies with diamond-pointed 
spears. I breathed that picture. In like manner God breathed upon the 
original parchment of the Scriptures and everything that appeared thereon 
was truth. God never breathed a lie. 

It is understood, of course, that the claim of inerrancy is made only 
for the original manuscript. No one denies that there are literal and nu- 
merical errors in all current versions, but they are without exception of 
such a character as would naturally occur in process of transcription ; 
and for this reason they lend cogency to the proposition that the original 
autograph must have been accurate every way. 

If it be said that, never having seen the original Scriptures, we can 
make no such affirmation respecting them, we answer by calling attention 
to a corresponding postulate with reference to the Incarnate Word. No 
living man has ever seen Jesus, and—certainly, if the Scriptures are not 
to be received as trustworthy—there is no accurate portrait of Him in 
existence. He is imperfectly copied in the lives of His people, just as the 
written Word has been imperfectly transcribed. It is fair to say that the 
written Word in its integrity is as clear to-day, despite the minute de- 
fects in current version, as is the divine and immaculate Christ shining 
behind the inadequate portrayal of its perfections in defective Christian 
lives. The parallel is exact; and in both cases we, believing in God’s pur- 
pose to reveal Himself in this binomial form, go back to the original to 
find the perfect, inerrant Word of God. 

Fourth, if the Bible merely “contains” truth it can not even be called 
“the best of books.” Put into a heap a hundred of the standard works 
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on science and history, and over against them place these Scriptures. 
Then ask your Higher Critic to select from among them the least trust- 
worthy of all, and if he is an honest man he will without hesitation point 
to the Bible. We used to think it only moderate praise to call the Bible 
“the best of books,” but even this tribute must be now withheld from it. 

Fifth, if the Bible is not true but only “contains” truth, then it is 
worthless for the one purpose which has made it supremely valuable to us. 
To-say that a book which is partly false can be an “infallible rule of faith 
and practice” looks to common people, who are as yet unfamiliar with the 
technique of Biblical criticism, like a reprehensive juggling with the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

If it be said that the purpose of the Scriptures is simply to save a man 
from hell-fire, and not to instruct him in science and chronology, we re- 
spectfully challenge the right of any man to limit the ends and uses of 
Revelation in that way. 

If it be said that the alleged errors of Scripture are in non-essentials 
alone, we humbly challenge the right of any one to draw a line in Scripture 
between the things which are important enough to be true and those which 
are trivial enough to be false or true as the case may be. 

If a simpleton were to enter an apothecary’s shop and insist on marking 
off the essentials from the non-essentials among the Materia Medica, he 
would be ousted for his pains. But the disparity between God and our 
wisest philosophers is so much greater than that which separates the 
apothecary from his presumptuous visitor, that our imagination breaks 
down in its endeavor to surmise what the divine opinion of the scholarly 
wiseacre must be. 


THE SUBSTANTIATING WITNESS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, O. 


The testimony of textual criticism to the substantial agreement be- 
tween the Bible as we have it and as it was originally given by divine in- 
spiration has assumed new importance in recent years. ‘Indeed, at the 
present time, among the many lines of evidence pointing irresistibly to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the four Gospels, that of textual criticism 
is by no means the least interesting and convincing. Although we have 
no certified copies of the original documents accepted by the early churches 
as containing the word of revelation upon which they staked their fortunes 
and their all, we have so much circumstantial evidence that we can well 
dispense with what would seem to be the more direct and important testi- 
mony. For, a little reflection will show that, even though we had the 
purported autographs of the authors of the New Testament books, it would 
probably be more difficult to prove their genuineness than it is now to 
prove the genuineness of the books which they wrote. It is easier to forge 
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a name than it is to compile or essentially change such literary productions 
as we have in the various books of the New Testament. 

The evidence of the substantial correctness of the transmitted copies 
of the New Testament books consists largely in its variety, and the uni- 
formity with which all the lines converge towards the same result. The 
genuineness of the Gospels may be conclusively inferred: 

Ist. From the unity of the picture which is given by four men of such 
different tastes and capacities as characterize their several writers. To 
some this argument would be sufficient, and, to all who carefully consider 
it, it must be conclusive. 

2d. From the minute accuracy of the knowledge of the geographical, 
political, and social conditions of the times which is displayed by the 
writers. The first three Gospels could not have been composed in any 
other than the apostolic age without betraying familiarity with the rapid 
social and political changes which ensued upon the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

3d. From the general consent of all the early opponents and defenders 
of the Christian system. Books like the four Gospels could not have 
crowded out all other accounts, and so completely usurped the field as 
they did in the middle of the second century, unless they had had the 
indorsement of the generation of Christians who were associated with the 
original actors. 

But, on top of all this cumulative evidence, the science of textual criti- 
cism comes in to lay the capstone. As witnessing to the substantial accu- 
racy with which the Gospels have been transmitted, we have— 

In the first place, the various versions which came into circulation in 
the different parts of the Roman Empire as early as the second or third 
century. However much these may differ in minute particulars, they all 
bear witness to the substantial unity of the copies from which they were 
translated. The Syriac, the Coptic, and the Latin translations might each 
of them serve for the Authorized Version of the present day, without any 
fears that they would inculcate serious heretical views concerning our 
Lord and his mission. 

Secondly, after the middle of the second century there is a super- 
abundance of prominent, voluminous writers, representing different por- 
tions of the Church, who are engaged in defending, expounding, and en- 
forcing the teachings of the New Testament. They are engaged in con- 
troversies with as acute critics and opponents of the New Testament as 
any we have at the present day. Yet, Origen, Tertullian, Irenzeus, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and Justin Martyr betray no knowledge of Christ 
which is not found in the books of the New Testament. They are all of 
them commentators, which they could not have been if the books of the 
New Testament had not been universally accepted as genuine and authen- 
| 

Moreover, from the quotations of the New Testament found in these 
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writers, we could almost reproduce the entire New Testament; and from 
their discussions of minute points concerning the true text, we have indu- 
bitable evidence that the variations in the manuscripts at that time were 
slight, and such as would originate in a natural way from the well-known 
mental habits of transcribers. 

A scribe is not a machine: his work is inevitably subject to a limited 
amount of error, It is impossible to make a copy of any extended docu- 
ment and have it absolutely free from error. But the errors can be limited 
to a narrow range, and by the science of textual criticism can pretty cer- 
tainly be detected, since they arise from well-understood infirmities of the 
human mind, By this means the errors have been reduced to certain well- 
known classes. A scribe in general is more likely to put in an explana- 
tion than he is to leave it out. As his eye turns from the original manu- 
script to the page upon which he is writing, there is a stronger tendency 
to insert an explanation, or to state explicitly what is implicitly in the 
original than to leave out such explanation. 

l‘or example, in the saying, “He that seeth in secret shall reward thee,” 
he is more likely to add the word “openly” than he would be to leave it 
out if it was originally in. If he is copying a document which has been 
annotated, he is more likely to incorporate the annotation than he is to 
leave out the substance of it if it was in the original document. Such an 
annotation is doubtless incorporated in the account of the troubling of the 
pool of Siloam, where in some texts it is ascribed to the presence of an 
angel, Again, in other cases, the similarity of one letter to another in its 
sound may lead to an erroneous substitution. Still again, an omission may 
occur or an addition be made from the fact that two lines have a similar 
ending, and the eye of the scribe in its rapid movements is confused, and 
he makes it agree with the form in another gospel. 

By the careful collation of thousands of early manuscripts and quota- 
tions, a flood of light has been poured upon these variations, resulting 
in a revised text differing slightly, and only slightly, from the received 
text from which the early English translations were made. The smallness 
of the difference between the texts is conclusive evidence of the extreme 
care which has been bestowed from the very earliest time upon its preserva- 
tion, ‘There are indeed 150,000 variations which have been noticed, but 
these, for the most part, refer to the order of the words and their inflec- 
tion and orthography, which have no bearing upon the sense. 

It certainly is a most striking result, as stated by Westcott and Hort, 
that fifty-nine-sixtieths of the words of the New Testament as they came 
from the original authors are known with practical certainty. And even 
of the one-sixtieth open to question the larger part of the doubt pertains 
to changes of order in the words and other comparative trivialities. So 
that, according to these authors, “The amount of what can in any sense 
be called substantial variation is but a small fraction of the whole residuary 
variation, and can hardly form more than a thousandth part of the entire 
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text.” The doubt concerning even this thousandth part of substantial 
variation is largely removed by textual criticism; so that no doctrine of 
Scripture is seriously affected by the variations. 

On the other hand, a substantial argument in favor of the general cor- 
rectness of the early copies of the New Testament from which all our 
versions were made, and which were used by the early Church Fathers, 
is derived from comparison with the earliest documents. For example, 
what is known as Codex Bezae, generally referred to as D, and which is 
now in the University of Cambridge, England, and which contains a Latin 
translation parallel with the Greek text, was probably not executed until 
about the middle of the sixth century. But that it represents a very early 
text widely diffused throughout the Christian world is shown by its cor- 
respondence in minute variations with quotations found in the writing of 
the Church Fathers of the second century. 

For example, in Luke iti. 22 the reading of D is, “Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,” and with it agrees that of Justin Martyr 
and many of the Latin Fathers. But the accepted text reads, ‘Thou art 
my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased.” In Luke xx. 24, D uses the 
general word for “coin,” instead of the specific word denarion (penny), 
and with this Justin Martyr coincides. In Luke v. 14, D reads, “That it 
might be a testimony to you,” instead of a testimony “to them.” With 
this agrees the text used by the heretic Marcion, who wrote about 140 A.D. 
In Luke xxi. 27, Marcion, in common with D and the old Syriac version, 
prefixes the word “great” to power, making it read, that the Son of man 
shall come “in a cloud with great power and great glory,” instead of 
“power and great glory.” And so in a large number of cases D is found 
to agree with a text that was in wide circulation in the early part of the 
second century, which differed in many minor particulars from that which 
was used by the majority of the Church Fathers, and which served as the 
exemplar for the most of our early copies of the New Testament. 

These illustrations serve the double purpose of showing of how little 
serious significance the variations are, and of proving that the texts were 
in substantial accord as they passed out of the apostolic era, and that 
they have been preserved with remarkable faithfulness. The words of 
Westcott and Hort, in speaking of the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts, 
apply to all. The close agreement is such that it can be due only to “the 
extreme and, as it were, primordial antiquity of the common original from 
which the ancestries of the two manuscripts have diverged, the date of 
which can not be later than the early part of the second century, and 
may well be yet earlier.” And again, “The books of the New Testament, 
as preserved in extant documents, assuredly speak to us in every im- 
portant respect in language identical with that in which they spoke to those 
for whom they were originally written.” 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DATE. NO. 1. 
Professor W. M. McPheeters, D.D., Columbia, S. C. 


What practical importance shall we attach to the matter of the dates 
of the books of the Scripture? Many answer—In ordinary cases little 
or none. That much that is plausible can be adduced in support of this 
answer I am ready to admit. Without attempting either an examination 
or even a statement of the considerations by which it is usually justified, 
the aim of this paper will be to test its correctness in a concrete case. 
For this purpose I have chosen the Book of Joel. Joel lends itself admir- 
ably to such a test. It is one of the briefest books in the Bible. “The 
problem” of its date, as Dr. George Adam Smith says, “is not entangled 
with any doctrinal issue or question of accuracy.” 

Its contents are singularly impersonal, and deal with matters as little 
affected by the time when the book was produced as could well be possi- 
ble in the case of any other book of the Bible. If, therefore, there is found 
to be a close relation between date and value in the case of Joel, it will be 
fair to conclude that it is because there is a fixed and indissoluble tie be- 
tween the two, that is between date and value. 

We may begin with the element of value that is of least importance 
and least likely, one would suppose, to be affected by the matter of date. 
I refer to the literary merit of the production. This ought to, one would 
think, and, doubtless, in reality does, depend upon intrinsic literary qual- 
ities, which ought to be and unquestionably are independent of the year 
B. C. during which this little booklet first saw the light. Yet, explain it 
as we may—and perhaps after all the explanation will not be so far to 
find—judgment as to its date early or late and judgment as to its literary 
excellence, or the relative lack of it, will be found to be curiously and 
closely connected. In other words, those who make Joel an early pre- 
exilic production cannot praise too highly its merits as a Hebrew classic. 
And those who assign it to a late post-exilic period, almost, if not alto- 
gether, with one accord damn it with faint praise. Thus Bleek, who holds 
to the pre-exilic date, says: “In a literary and poetical point of view Joel’s 
prophecy is one of the most beautiful productions of Hebrew literature; 
in florid and vivid description it is surpassed by none.” A. B. Davidson, 
who held to the post-exilic date, says: “The style is rather cultured 
and polished than powerful and original.”* Samuel Davidson, who held 
to the pre-exilic date, says: ‘The book belongs to the best productions 
of prophetic literature. The ideas are vigorous and noble; the diction 
pure, classical, elegant.”* Dr. Driver, who holds to the post-exilic date, 
quotes Davidson with approval.’ And thus we might proceed and pair off 
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Orelli® and G. B. Gray,’ Schmoller® and W. R. Smith, Forsyth and 
Farrar ;* and so on pretty much through the whole list. This strange 
pairing off may suggest that there is a strong subjective element in judg- 
ments on style. It may even suggest that critical exigencies, being but 
another form of necessity, know no law. It ought certainly to suggest the 
propriety of being slow to affirm that no practical importance attaches 
to the question of date. For a change of date it seems may cause the 
daintiest literary morsel to pall on the most delicate literary palate. 

But more important in a book like Joel than artistic literary form and 
finish are intellectual independence and virility. These certainly are the 
qualities which largely determine the practical and permanent value of 
any writing and especially of prophecy. And at first blush it would seem 
that these qualities, like those of the style, are too much of the very essence 
of a writing, too self-assertive to be materially affected by the date to which 
we find ourselves compelled to assign a book. The Book of Joel, however, 
proves that such a position is tenable neither in the abstract nor in the 
concrete. For assign this book to an early date and none can fail to recog- 
nize the vigor and originality of its author; assign the book to the post- 
exilic period and none will ascribe either of these qualities to him. Ina 
word, Joel abounds in what are called literary parallels. Considering the 
brevity of his prophecy the number of phrases and ideas common to him- 
self and other prophets, is most surprising. This means, of course, that 
either he has cited from many of the other prophets or that many of them 
have cited from him. Which of these alternatives is true is merely a ques- 
tion of date. If Joel was a pre-exilic writer he was himself an originator 
of great ideas, and the impress which he made on all succeeding prophecy 
is the indisputable proof of his power. On the contrary, if he be a post- 
exilic prophet, then Reuss is right in saying that he showed himself “in- 
capable of writing a single line without stealing a phrase now here, now 
there, from the older literature.”!* He is either the fountain from which 
the prophetic stream burst and by which it continued to be fed as long 
as it continued to flow: or the marsh into which it debouched after its 
force was spent. No one, I think, with these alternatives clearly before 
his mind will be disposed hastily to affirm that the question of date is with- 
out practical importance. 

But of far more importance than either of the matters mentioned, is 
what may be called the prophetic value of the book; its value as a part 
of the body of prophecy. If it be a pre-exilic book, and we are disposed 
to defer at all to the judgment of the prophets themselves, then, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, that small as the book is, and whatever may be its 
true interpretation, it holds a first place in the body of prophecy, as a 
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whole, not merely in time, of course, but also in rank. On the other hand, 
all criticism that assigns Joel to a post-exilic date tends also to disparage 
in One way or another its prophetic importance. Even so competent and 
well-balanced interpreters as Dr. A. B. Davidson and Dr. Driver exhibit 
this tendency. They institute comparisons between Joel and the pre- 
exilic prophets to the serious disparagement of the latter. They represent 
the former, for instance, as more disposed to ritualism and less alive to the 
importance of civic righteousness than the latter.* Further, they picture 
Joel as “narrower” and as seeing less deeply into the purposes of God 
than the pre-exilic prophets.1* Finally they trace this lowering of pro- 
phetic tone and shortening of prophetic vision in Joel to the date at which 
he lived and wrought.* The same is even more markedly true of Dr. 
George Adam Smith. He says: 


“Take again the religious temper and emphasis of the book. The latter 
is laid, as we have seen, very remarkably upon the horror of the interrup- 
tion by the plague of locusts of the daily meal and drink offerings, and 
in the later history of Israel the proofs are many of the exceeding im- 
portance with which the regularity of this was regarded. ‘This, says, 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, ‘is very unlike the way in which all other prophets 
down to Jeremiah speak of the sacrificial service.’ The priests, too, are 
called to take the initiative; and the summons to a solemn and formal 
fast, without any notice of the particular sins of the people or exhortations 
to distinct virtues, contrasts with the attitude to fasts of the earlier 
prophets, and with their insistence upon a change of life as the only ac- 
ceptable form of penitence. And another contrast with the earliest prophets 


is seen in the general apocalyptic atmosphere and coloring of the Book 
oiejoel,7* 


And we get an idea of how much is involved in “apocalyptic atmosphere 
and coloring” when Dr. Smith says further: 


“That it was the lurid clouds of Apocalypse, which thus hemmed in our 
prophet’s view, is clear from the next verses. They bring the terrible 
manifestations of God’s wrath in nature very closely upon the lavish out- 
pouring of the Spirit; the sun turned to darkness and the moon to blood, 
the great and terrible Day of the Lord. Apocalypse must always paralyze 
the missionary energies of religion. Who can think of converting the 
world, when the world is about to be convulsed? There is only time for a 
remnant to be saved.”'" 


Like Dr. Driver, Dr. Smith traces these unlovely characteristics of Joel 
to the influence of the age in which it was produced, saying: 


“With a few exceptions, the Israel of Joel’s time was a narrow and 
exclusive body, hating and hated by other peoples. Behind the law it 
kept itself strictly aloof.’’* 


In the index to Cornill’s “The Prophets of Israel” is this significant 
statement: “Joel, the date of his book, represents the degeneracy of — 
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prophecy,””* or, take this statement from the same writer: “The celebrated 
outpouring of the spirit will affect only Jewish flesh; the Gentiles shall 
no longer be considered.” The ill-conceived and unconcealed irony of 
these words is the direct outgrowth of Cornill’s view of the date of the 
book. He has decided that Ezra and Nehemiah are narrow, bigoted and 
fierce, animated by a spirit of proud, vindictive exclusiveness, and the 
prophecy of Joel, being a root out of this dry ground, is accordingly 
contemned. 

Now call the reasoning of these distinguished scholars a mere post 
hoc: set it down to a perversion of “historical interpretation,” or dispose 
of it as we may, the fact remains that if Joel was of early date the prophets 
with one accord guarantee his value, whereas those who assign him to 
the post-exilic period almost with one accord affirm his relative inferior- 
ity and trace his deficiences to the date at which he wrote. It is no 
doubt true that we must distinguish between the characteristics, upon 
the alleged presence of which these scholars predicate their disparaging 
judgment, and the explanation they offer of the presence of these charac- 
teristics in Joel. The characteristics, it may be said, may be there, but 
their presence may not be due to the fact that Joel dates from after the 
exile. Hence, it may be argued that after all the date of the book has 
nothing really to do with the judgment passed upon its prophetic value. 
This much is clearly established, namely, that judgment as to value is 
peculiarly liable to be influenced by judgment as to date. The reasons 
for this are not obscure. A judgment as to date leads us for one thing 
to expect certain characteristics. It leads us again to interpret all doubt- 
ful passages in the light of the assumed date. So influential is it that I ques- 
tion whether any of the scholars named would stand to the judgment pro- 
nounced upon Joel if they should come to regard the book as pre-exilic. 
How could they in the teeth of the endorsement of the prophets as a body? 
Or would they modify their eulogies of the moral insight of the pre-exilic 
prophets? I feel sure that if they found themselves compelled to assign 
Joel to a date before the exile, they would also make the amende honor- 
able, and confess that they had done him an injustice in the times of their 
ignorance. But if prophetic value and date are so closely connected, it 
is easy to see that the question of date has very practical bearings. 

We may next notice the significance of the date of the book of Joel 
for that considerable portion of Scripture known as Apocalypse. And 
just here, it may be as well to remind ourselves how much of this par- 
ticular type of prophecy there is in the Bible. Without attempting to 
give anything like a complete list of those portions of the Old Testament, 
which are commonly and properly regarded as apocalyptic, the following 
list of passages will at least serve the purpose of showing that it is by no 
means an inconsiderable portion of the prophetic Scriptures: Isaiah, xxiv- 
XXVii, xxxiv-xxxv ; Ezekiel, xxxviii-xlviii; Daniel, at large; Zephaniah; — 
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Zechariah, ix-xiv. But Apocalypse is not confined to the Old Testament. 
We meet with it in the New Testament, not only in the Book of Revela- 
tion, but also with glimpses of it, at least, in Paul, and finally in our 
Lord’s discourse, regarding “the last things” in Matthew, xxiv-xxv. Some 
one may say—lIt is hard to see what bearing the date of the Book of Joel 
has upon our estimate of the Scriptures enumerated. It may be said that 
they stand upon their own merit, and each will have to be judged for 
itself. This may be true as to relative merit, but it is easy to see that if 
Apocalypse, as Apocalypse, is discredited, then all apocalyptic literature 
will pass under the cloud. Any theory, therefore, that tends to derogate 
from the dignity and value of the Book of Joel, on the ground that it is 
either in whole, or in part, an Apocalypse, so far tends to discredit this 
whole body of Scripture. Now, the fact is, as we have seen, that writers 
like Dr. George Adam Smith speak very disparagingly of Apocalypse. 
Indeed, Dr. Smith’s favorite adjective, when speaking of it, is the lurid 
term “lurid.” But some one may say—What has the question of date 
to do with the luridity or non-luridity of Apocalypse? The answer is— 
that it is quite customary now, speaking in the large, to.represent Apoca- 
lypse, though not, let us hope, the apocalyptic discourse of our Lord, as a 
spurious by-product, or after-growth of genuine prophecy. Here is Dr. 
Smith’s own account of the matter. Speaking of the prophets of the Per- 
sian period, he says: 

“We miss, too, the clear outlook of the earlier prophets upon the his- 
tory of the world, and their calm, rational grasp of its forces. The world 
is still seen, and even to further distances than before. The people abate 
no whit of their ideal to be the teachers of mankind. But it is all through 
another medium. The lurid air of Apocalypse envelopes the future, and in 
their weakness to grapple either politically or philosophically with the 
problems which history offers, the prophets resort to the expectation of 
physical catastrophes and of the intervention of supernatural armies. Such 
an atmosphere is not the native air of prophecy.’”° 

It would be quite easy to glean from Dr. Smith’s pages other not less. 
vigorous descriptions of Apocalypse, its nature and causes, drawn by his. 
facile pen. The reader will note the sharpness of the contrast that is here 
drawn between prophecy proper (I speak from Dr. Smith’s standpoint) 
and Apocalypse. They scarcely belong, one would suppose, to the same 
genus. Further, the character here ascribed to Apocalypse belongs to it 
as such. Its ear-marks as compared with prophecy proper are lack of 
clearness of vision; lack of rationality in its conception of the forces of 
history and in construing their action and interaction; and lack of calm- 
ness in contemplating and in describing them. Luridity is the native air 
of Apocalypse. And the explanation of it all is the date at which these 
apocalyptists lived. According to Dr. Smith’s representation, Apocalypse- 
is what it is, at least in part, because it arose when it did. It represents 
rather the misfortune than the fault of its authors. The chariot of the 


2 ‘Yhe Book of Twelve Prophets, vol. ii, p. 189. 
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divine purpose drave heavily. The people, anxious and expectant, looked 
to the prophets. And the prophets, to hide their embarrassment, and to 
meet as best they could the expectations of the people, stirred up a 
dust which hope and imagination might transform into an evidence 
of God’s approach. Had they lived earlier, when conditions were less 
complicated, they would have had no need to resort to such methods. 

I can not say that, as a mere matter of ratiocination, Dr. Smith’s ac- 
count of the causes of the difference between prophecy and Apocalypse is en- 
titled to unqualified respect. Nor does it speak much for the inspiration 
of either the apocalyptists or that of their prophetic predecessors. Be 
that as it may, we see at once that as soon as it is established, that one of 
the earliest, if not the earliest, of the writing prophets, cast his prophetic 
message in this form, Dr. Smith’s view of Apocalypse is put hors du 
combat. Such conclusions as those reached by Dr. Smith again bid us 
beware lest we underestimate the practical importance of the question 
of date. 


THE MOST ACUTE QUESTION IN NEW TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM 
Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 


The trend of criticism is not in one direction for a great length of 
time. Action and reaction have full force in this realm as in all others. 
. The pendulum swings back and forth all the way from the sober scholar- 
ship of Sanday and Zahn to the widest vagaries of Schmiedel and Van 
Manen. There are real principles of historical criticism. The trouble is 
not with the principles, but in the application of them. When a Van 
Manen can by critical processes to his own satisfaction dispose of Paul, 
and Schmiedel can likewise reduce the genuine words of Jesus to a hand- 
ful that answer to his tests, criticism becomes an absurdity. But this 
very extreme is of service. It marks out the road all the way to the end. 

In spite of all this, in spite of the Encyclopedia Biblica, New Testa- 
ment criticism makes progress toward the apprehension of the historical 
origins of Christianity. The chaff is blown away and somewhat remains. 
It means much when, in contrast to the extreme position of Baur, Harnack 
admits the first century origin of nearly all of the New Testament books. 
It is a great point gained to see the battle won for the Pauline epistles, 
with the exception of the Pastoral Letters and fragments of them 
grudgingly acknowledged as genuine. It will be hard for the 
subtlest critic hereafter to confuse the world about Paul’s Epistles. It 
means much to see Mark’s Gospel put so commonly before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and possibly also Matthew and Luke. But the Syn- 
optic Gospels now hold the field with reasonable critics. They are 
put usually not far from the time of the destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 
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70. There are mazes yet in Synoptic criticism, but a general working 
basis is clear, the use of documents and the oral tradition as Zahn says 
in his Introduction. 

The day was when Lightfoot, Abbott and others seemed to have set- 
tled the Johannine Question. The discovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
and the recognition of the shorter Greek Ignatian Letters put the Gospel 
of John back to the time around A. D. 100. But too much was at stake 
for the problem to be settled by so clear external evidence. Admitting 
the year A. D. 100 as being near the approximate time, what then? 
Gnosticism is now appealed to as the explanation of this most spiritual and 
lofty Gospel. See Prof. B. W. Bacon’s article in the April Hibbert Journal. 
True, the Gospel fights Gnosticism, but that could be an interpolation, 
or mayhap there is a Johannine base that Gnosticism has reworked. 

The present temper of the anti-supernatural criticism is to compro- 
mise on the Gospel of John—to say it belongs to the school of John, was 
the work of a disciple of John, but is not the work of John himself. This 
position is a necessity in the light of the recession from the latter part of 
the second century to the end of the first, unless one admits the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel. The usual opinion has been that the Gospel of John 
was written by John at the close of the first century. External evidence 
has brought us right up to this period. But to surrender would be to 
give up the whole theology of the anti-supernatural position. The Gospel 
of John teaches beyond controversy the deity of Jesus. This fact is the 
crux of the Johannine problem. It is the Person of Christ. This is said 
with no purpose to impugn anybody’s motives. Far from it. But none 
the less it is easier to suggest new hypotheses about the origin of John’s 
Gospel than to change one’s theological conceptions. 

There are real difficulties connected with the Gospel of John, special 
difficulties that do not lie against the Synoptic Gospels. But these 
difficulties are not insuperable save to one with prejudiced theologi- 
cal conceptions. From a strictly logical point of view, the balance of 
probability is quite decidedly in favor of the Johannine authorship. The 
external evidence is conclusive. As matters now stand a stronger case 
can be made for the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel than can be 
made for the genuineness of the Synoptic Gospels. 

But the Gospel of John is on the firing line of criticism to-day, not so 
much because of the critical difficulties involved as because of the view 
of the Person of Christ herein presented. There is no doubt of the out- 
come. The Ritschlian theology can not do what Baur failed to do. The 
Gospel of John will stand the test to the end of the chapter. 
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BIBLE STUDY AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


Under this title the American Institute of Sacred Literature has re- 
cently issued a tract of thirty-two pages, containing an address made by 
President William Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago. The 
fact that President Harper is one of the best known of the living advo- 
cates of the so-called Modern View of the Bible gives significance to the 
positions taken in the address. : 

The opening sentence is: 


“I have come to you with the sincere feeling that I have for you a 
message.” 


In the first paragraph President Harper speaks of 


“that old, old message, the truth of which has become more firmly es- 
tablished with every cycle of the years.” 


In the second paragraph he asks permission to assure us 


“that the positions suggested are those which I have tested by my own 
personal experience.” 

The tone of this is exceedingly old fashioned. The same old fashioned 
echo reappears all through the address. He affirms the importance of cor- 
rectness in our theological beliefs. 

“What a childish thing it is to raise a hue and cry, as many do, against 
creeds! What man is there that does not have a creed? This is only the 
outward expression of his inner thought.” 


He makes avowal of a religious experience, saying that the religious life 
“really consists in consciousness of sin and a longing for truth; in con- 


sciousness of fellowship with God and trust in His goodness; in conscious- 
ness of love for God as well as for one’s fellow men.” 


With graphic amplification he 

“emphasizes the truth that one’s conception of God, one’s attitude to 
ward Him, is the fundamental thing in life, whether that of the individual 
or that of the nation.” 

With this conception of the dominant value of personal religion, Presi- 
dent Harper takes the position that the Bible is unique in its moral and re- 


ligious worth. 


“Of all agencies which may serve as sources of help in the training and 
strengthening of the religious life, the Bible, when studied, is the most 
helpful, and, in a word, is indispensable.” 

“The one source, the only source, as well as the original source, for 
help of the kind here considered is the Bible.” 

“No great man has wrought among his fellows, no nation has made 
history, except under the influence and inspiration of these books we call 


the Bible.” 
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The uniqueness of its ethical and religious worth is due to its unique 
divine origin and authority. 


“The very fact alleged shows all the more clearly the power of the 
Scriptures, for if they possessed not a special power and value given from 
on high, their influence could not have permeated as it has all modern 
literature.” 


Of the Hebrew Psalter he says: 


“It has for nearly twenty-five centuries served as the mouthpiece of 
untold millions of God’s saints, and is destined, so far as we can see, to 
continue thus to serve a suffering humanity for all time.” 


The ceremonial of Israel he calls “the divinely authorized precursor of 
the Christ,’ and he describes Israel as 


“a people rightly called holy, because they had been the agency chosen 
by God Himself for the revelation of Himself to all humanity.” 


In the following passage he comes very near surrendering one of the 
most fundamental positions of the scholars of the Modern View. 


“Do you remember that most interesting discovery made in the days 
of King Josiah in Jerusalem, the discovery of a long-lost Bible?” 

It would be a mistake to infer from these and similar utterances that 
President Harper here commits himself throughout to the positions of evan- 
gelical orthodoxy. For example, he emphasizes the doctrine of sin, but not 
that of repentance or pardon or atonement. He emphasizes the divineness 
of the Scriptures, but teaches no doctrine of inspiration. He emphasizes 
the person of Jesus. He affirms (p. 28) that the resurrection is a his- 
torical fact. But he is silent as to the deity of Christ, and nearly so as 
to His mediatorial offices. In points like these, however, his silence should 
not be counted as equivalent to denial; he has simply omitted saying 
things that were not required by his purpose. 

It has taken some moral courage on the part of President Harper to 
issue this declaration. It is very common for the men of the Modern View 
to affirm their high appreciation of the religious value of the Scriptures, or 
even in glittering generalities to affirm that the Scriptures are unique or di- 
vine or authoritative ; but of late years it has not been common for them to 
make affirmations of this kind as the product of their personal religious ex- 
perience, and to spread them out in details with simple, old fashioned 
earnestness. That President Harper has done this is a circumstance very 
gratifying to lovers of the Bible. It is the more gratifying to some of us be- 
cause it seems to us that the things he says in this tract are absolutely 
inconsistent with some of the critical positions he has heretofore held. We 
do not understand that he is in it announcing any change of ground; but we 
see clearly that men who hold such views will not forever keep on attribu- 
ting to the Bible the degree of untruthfulness demanded by the theories of 
the Modern View. 


pe 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY 
SETTING. 


The Managing Editor. 


The International Lessons for the first half of 1904 are on “The Liie 
of Christ,” as presented in the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke). It is doubtless well for the teacher and student to have in mind 
and at easy command an outline of the Life of Christ. The writer has 
found such an outline to be a great convenience and aid in studying the 
Gospels. He has found the following, arrived at by a modification of 
Wieseler’s scheme, both simple and serviceable: 

Section 1. The childhood and youth of Jesus (chiefly in Matthew and 
Luke). Thirty years; from 4 B. C. to 26 A.D. 

Section IJ. The inauguration and ministry in Judea (chiefly recorded 
by john). About one year, from 26 to 27 A. D. 

Section III. The public ministry in Galilee (most fully recorded by 
Matthew). About two years, from 27 to 29 A. D. 

Section IV. The public ministry in Perea, beyond Jordan (recorded in 
Luke, Chapter ix. to Chapter xviii.). About six months, from October, 29 
A. D., to April, 30 A. D. 

Section V. The atonement by death (recorded by all the Evangelists). 
About one week, April 1 to 8, 30 A. D. 

Section VI. The burial, resurrection and ascension. About forty days, 
from April 9 to about May 18, 30 A. D. 

But when attention is directed mainly or exclusively to such outline, 
whether brief or more extended, the word of man is very likely to take 
the place of the Word of God. The process of patching together fragments 
of three Gospels into a Life of Christ clearly calls for a departure from 
the Biblical point of view. It necessarily takes the teacher or student 
away from the Bible order and aim, and sets him to studying some man- 
made Life of Christ, or to making one for himself. He is likely to cease 
to be a student and interpreter of the Word of God in its unities of whole 
and parts in order to learn the mind of the Spirit, and to become a recon- 
structor of its incoherent fragments according to the speculative notions 
of John Smith, or John Doe, or whatever the name may be. It is the 
firm conviction of the writer that the extreme emphasis placed upon 
“Lives of Christ” has done more to keep men from understanding the 
Gospels than any other cause, if not more than all other causes combined. 
As a result of this method, few, even among the authorized teachers of 
religion, have any grasp of the Gospels as Literary Productions, with dis- 
tinct aim and plan. How few, may be illustrated by an incident. Several 
years ago a Bible-School teacher had need of some one to take his place, 
on somewhat short notice, and lecture to one of his classes on the aim and 
scope of the Gospel according to Luke. He was amazed by the confession 
of all the leading preachers to whom he applied, that they were not fa- 
miliar with the subject. They had studied the Harmony of the Gospels 
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and the Life of Christ, in the Theological Schools—and forgotten both— 
but they had not studied the Gospels. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
much valuable and permanent increase of knowledge of the Bible is ever 
gained in this way by either minister or layman. 

Moreover, this wrenching of the passages from their literary setting 
in the Gospels is a most flagrant violation, not only of literary method, but 
of common sense and scientific requirements as well. Every literary work 
of any merit—and the Synoptic Gospels are certainly possessed of such 
merit—is a product of rational, not to say artistic, construction. Its 
writer had a distinctive theme and aim, and constructed his work accord- 
ing to some plan by which he attempted to attain his aim. As a conse- 
quence, the whole can not be intelligently grasped except by ascertaining 
and mastering that plan; and the full meaning of the parts or fragments 
can be reached only as they are studied in their relations to the aim and 
plan of the author. This holds of the Books of the Bible as truly as of 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” or Shakespeare’s “Julius Czesar.” 


Literary Form of the Gospels. 

The three Synoptic Gospels are as distinctive literary productions as 
can be found anywhere in literature. They can be understood only as that 
is taken into account and the study of them pursued in the light of their 
different origins, the various environment in which they were produced, 
and the diverse aims of their writers and of the Spirit who guided the 
writers.* 

The Gospels are not—as the common notion runs—so many Lives of 
Christ, written in a go-as-you-please fashion. They are not in any proper 
sense Biographies of Christ, as will appear when once their origin has been 
inquired into. The true theory of their origin and aim must evidently 
be based upon, and constructed out of, the facts of the age and world of 
the Apostles. It must run somewhat as follows: 

The Gospel for the World.—It was the aim of the Great Commission, 
as it was the common design of the Four Gospels, to commend Jesus to all 
mankind as the great Deliverer from sin and its consequences and the 
Restorer of the Kingdom of God among men. Its word was, “Go preach 
my Gospel to every creature”; and this, according to another evangelist, 
involved making disciples of men everywhere, and their subsequent in- 
struction in the Gospel. 

The Races of the World.—lIn the time of Christ there were three great 
races and three phases of thought reaching throughout that world with 
which Christianity first came in contact—the Jewish, the Roman, and the 
Greek. There was, in addition, the Church, or Body of Christians, con- 
stituted of those brought out of the three races of men and made spiritual 
by the preaching of the Gospel. 


* The present writer has unfolded this subject in a work, entitled “The Key to the Gospels; or, 
Why Four Gospels?” which may be had, post-paid, for $1, on application to The American Bible 
League. 
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The Preaching to the World.—The Apostles went forth preaching the 
Gospel like commonsense men, presenting Jesus to each of the three races 
or classes of mankind in the way best suited to the end in view, of leading 
those races to submit to him as the Divine Savior. The same presenta- 
tion would not equally have commended Him to all the races. Each of 
them had its peculiarities that must be taken into account; each of them its 
side to be reached; each of them its own characteristic view of the evils 
of the world and of the qualities of the needed Deliverer, of which, so far as 
it was right, the Gospel must take advantage. Those early preachers took 
wise account of all this, and preached to the Jew, to the Roman, and to the 
Greek—from the three great centres, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome, as set 
forth in the Acts—in the form suited to their needs. 

After the Church had been founded and enlarged by converts in all 
lands, through the preaching of the Missionary Gospel in its varied adapta- 
tion to the races, that Gospel which presents Christ as the Light and the 
Life for the purpose of establishing the faith of men already Christians, 
and of leading them to higher attainments in the Christian life, became ne- 
cessary and was sent out to the world. 

The Permanent Records for the World.—But the Apostles could not be 
everywhere and always with men. Before they passed away, there arose 
the desire in the various races of men, who had heard their Gospel, to have 
it embodied in permanent written form that it might preach to them still 
when the early preachers were absent or dead. This desire expressed it- 
self among the Jews, and Matthew, by Divine inspiration, gave them his 
Gospel to meet that desire. It was the Gospel which his long preaching to 
the Jews, the men of prophecy and tradition and God’s choice, had already 
thrown into the form best suited to commend to their acceptance Jesus as 
the Messiah foretold by their Prophets. The same desire expressed itself 
among the Romans, and Mark, by Divine inspiration, gave them his Gos- 
pel to meet that desire. It was the Gospel which Peter, by his preach- 
ing to the Romans, the men of power, of action, and of universal empire, 
had already thrown into the form best suited to commend to their accep- 
tance Jesus as the Almighty Deliverer of men. The same desire expressed 
itself among the Greeks, and Luke, by Divine inspiration, gave them his 
Gospel to meet that desire. It had its basis in the Gospel which Paul and 
Luke, by their long preaching to the Greeks, the men of reason and uni- 
versal humanity, had already substantially thrown into the form best suit- 
ed to commend to their acceptance Jesus as the perfect, Divine Man. 

All these, the Missionary Gospels, were given their final shape before 
the fall of Jerusalem, probably between 50 and 70 A. D. 

It was later that the longing came in the Church for a spiritual Gospel, 
which should help the Christian to develop, strengthen and perfect the life 
already begun, and John, by Divine inspiration, gave his Gospel, the mater- 
ials for which he had gathered in the more intimate communion with his 
Master, and which, by his long preaching to the brethren, he had thrown 
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into the form best suited to commend to the faith of Christians Jesus as the 
Son of God, the Light and Life of all who believe. 

These statements rest on a solid basis of history, and can not reasonably 
be questioned by any one who is acquainted with the history. There are 
some self-evident conclusions that flow from these facts: 

Ist—There are four Gospels, because Jesus was to be commended to 
four races or classes of men, or to the four typical phases of human thought 
that exhaustively classify men in all ages. These races or men, with es- 
sential differences in temperament and modes of thought, must be reached 
by the Gospel. 

2nd.—These facts explain the very striking differences between the 
Synoptic, or Missionary, Gospels, and the Christian Gospel of John. They 
also explain the variations in the three Synoptic Gospels, their differences 
originating in the adaptation of each, by a different Evangelist, to a differ- 
ent race or class of men,—of Matthew to the Jew, of Mark to the Roman, 
and of Luke to the Greek. 

3d—The objection to the historical character of the Gospels, based on 
the alleged differences and the absence of data for establishing complete 
chronology, at once loses all force. The productions of the Evangelists 
are not histories, but memoirs in a modified sense; in short, they are not at 
all biographical sketches of Christ, but records of the Evangelists’ practical 
preaching of Christ as the Savior of men. In short, chronology is of com- 
paratively little importance in the Gospel view of Christ,—of so little, in- 
deed, that from John alone can be learned the extent and the successive 
periods of the public ministry of the Savior; and the Harmonies, down to 
the latest, seem quite uncertain even regarding the data drawn from John. 
A rigid adherence to the order of time and a complete biography of Jesus 
would have been the worst of faults, a fatal fault, since, by eliminating or 
hampering their practical features, it would have unfitted the Gospels for 
reaching the various classes of mankind. 

The same point of view makes clear the object of the Evangelists in de- 
voting so much space to narrating the events that cluster about the death 
of Jesus. The cross is the capital fact of Christianity as a religion, the one 
upon which salvation and eternal life depend. Hence, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke give one-third of their Gospels to it, while John gives to it one- 
half of his. 

4th.—The facts presented also explain the fitness of the Gospels for the 
world in all ages. Those classes were representative classes for all time. 
There are the same needs among men to-day—one man (the Jewish type) 
needing, for conviction of the truth of Christianity, to hear an authoritative 
word from God in type or prophecy in the Scriptures, and to be assured of 
its fulfilment as proclaiming the Divine mission of Jesus; the second (the 
Roman type), needing to see Him as the Divine Power in His living activ- 
ity, confirming His own claims; a third (the Greek type), requiring a man- 
ifestation of God addressed to reason, through the perfect manhood of 
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Jesus; a fourth (the Christian), demanding only the spiritual presence and 
teachings of Jesus to command faith in Him as the Son of God, the light and 
Life of the world. 

These considerations, drawn from the origins and aims of the Gospels, 
make necessary, if one is to understand the Gospels as they are in them- 
selves, a radical departure from the ordinary method of dealing with the 
materials of which they are composed. 

The old and common fault of absolutely neglecting the facts concerning 
their origin, practical aim, and their literary construction, is manifestly fa- 
tal to any adequate understanding of these portions of Scripture. 

Furthermore, by devotion to the task of making the materials into a 
Life of Christ, the aim of the Gospels is lost sight of; their greatest truth, 
found in each considered and grasped as a whole, is never attained; and 
many of the facts and differences become so unintelligible as almost to ren- 
der faith impossible. 

This last point may be illustrated from Matthew’s Gospel. Regarding 
this Gospel as made up of 100 equal parts, 58 of these are common to it with 
the other Gospels, and 42—almost one-half—peculiar to it alone. These 42 
parts—which may be picked out readily with the aid of a Harmony of the 
Gospels—must be studied in connection with Matthew’s dominant purpose, 
of leading the Jew to accept Jesus as the Messiah and to secure salvation 
through Him. It will be found by detailed study that every one of the 42 
parts is introduced by Matthew just because of this Jewish aim, and is fully 
explained by that alone. And it will be found that, everywhere, even when 
the same facts are exhibited in two or more of the Gospels, there are wide 
diversities of presentation that can be understood in no other way than by 
the facts of origin and aim. 


The Literary Setting of the Lessons 

The purpose of the present paper is to suggest some points regarding 
the literary setting of the International Sunday-School Lessons on the Life 
of Christ, that should be taken into account by those who teach these Les- 
sons. The paper must, of course, be confined to bare suggestion. 

Of the Lessons for January, 1904, the first, fourth, and fifth are in Luke, 
and the second and third are in Matthew. 

I.—The First Lesson treats of “The Boyhood of Jesus.” Its Scripture 
is Luke ii. 40-52. The related Scriptures are the whole of Luke i—ii., and 
Matthew ii. The two Evangelists present their facts from two widely dif- 
ferent points of view. 

The point of view of the Lesson in Luke, which is essential to its ade- 
quate understanding, is that expressed in the last verse (Luke ii. 52) : “And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
This is a stage in the development of the Divine Man toward the Ideal 
Manhood. Luke—writing for the Greek, the man of reason and universal 
humanity, as the Fathers testify—suits his gospel message to the needs of 
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this representative race, and of the Gentile world, by setting forth perti- 
nent facts in the career of Jesus as the Divine Man, the Savior of mankind. 
He is both able and disposed to apply to all the facts before him the sci- 
entific tests properly applicable to them, and he did actually apply those 
tests, thereby commanding the attention of the man of reason in that age 
and in later ages. 

Turning to the related portion of the First Gospel, Matthew opens his 
Gospel by exhibiting the Advent of Jesus, in the line of Abraham and Da- 
vid, and His preparation and inauguration for His work as Messiah, in ful- 
filment of the Old Testament prophecies and introducing the Kingdom of 
God into the world. The first chapter gives the foundation facts concern- 
ing His human descent and His Divine origin, as heir to the promise and 
the throne, and as Immanuel. In the second chapter, which is set down as 
related to the Lesson in Luke and to the Boyhood of Jesus, Matthew has an 
entirely different aim from that of Luke. That chapter does not touch at 
all upon the development of the child Jesus. The Jew objected that 
Jesus could not be the Messiah, since He was born in Nazareth. Matthew, 
in this chapter, proves, by appeal to well-known facts and evidence and 
records accessible to all, that Jesus was born in Bethlehem, so fulfilling 
prophecy, and he shows how He came to be a resident of Nazareth. 

The lesson in Luke has an altogether different setting. The Evangelist 
for the Greek makes the subject of his introduction (Luke i—iv. 13), the 
Advent of the Divine Man, and proceeds to exhibit the origin, development, 
and preparation of Jesus as the perfect man for His work of saving man- 
kind. That is an altogether different point of view. Luke represents Je- 
sus, not simply as descended from David and Abraham by the royal line of 
Solomon, through Joseph, but traces His natural, human descent back 
through Mary and Nathan, beyond David and Abraham, to Seth, “which 
was the son of Adam, which was the son of God,” especially representing 
Him as coming down from God out of heaven, and thereby opening the ce- 
lestial world to the unspiritual Greek. The setting of the Lesson in Luke 
is in that wider section of His introduction (Luke ii. 21-52), in which the 
Evangelist presents Jesus as the perfect man, in the orderly and rational 
development of His human nature into young manhood, under law, Divine 
and human. This is set forth at three critical points: 


(1) Inthe circumcision and manifestation of the babe Jesus to the true 
Israel, represented by Simeon and Anna, in the Temple. 


(2) Inthe visit of the child Jesus, at twelve years of age, with his par- 
ents to Jerusalem, when He had reached the age of responsibility, and be- 
come “a son of the Law,” and the clear manifestation by Him in the Tem- 
ple of the consciousness of His relation to God as His Father. 


(3) In His later youth and dawning manhood, in Nazareth, as living 
through the period of subjection and growth that, according to Jewish law, 
prepared the way for the full manhood and manly life-work. 
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Only in the light of its aim and literary setting can Luke’s account of 
the boyhood of Jesus be intelligently studied. 

Every phrase in this Scripture is shaped and every word touched by 
this Greek aim, and should be studied with the aid of it. The whole makes 
—and was intended to make—a most powerful appeal to reason and to the 
ideal in man, or to the man in whom these elements are dominant. 

II.—The Second Lesson for January treats of “The Preaching of John 
the Baptist,” and is drawn from Matthew iii. 1-12. The related passages, 
covering the whole account of the ministry of John, embrace Mark i. 1-8, 
and Luke iii. 1-18. 

In Matthew’s account, John the Baptist appears distinctly and con- 
stantly as the promised Reformer and Herald of Messiah to the Jewish 
People, fulfilling Messianic prophecy, and announcing the setting up of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Jerusalem and Judea, the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the children of Abraham, are everywhere in evidence. They are called upon 
to repent of their awful sins, from which their trust in the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant can not save them, and to prepare for the Messianic King who is com- 
ing for sifting and judgment. 

Mark opens his Gospel with the words: “The beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God,” the Almighty Maker and Governor of the 
universe. He proceeds to portray, for the man of Roman nature, the work 
of this Son of God, as the Divine and Almighty Worker and Conqueror, in 
conflict with every form of power, and victorious over it, and finally estab- 
lishing a Universal Empire. The preaching of John the Baptist is brought 
forward as heralding this wonder-working career of the Son of God which 
is unfolded in the Second Gospel. The related passage in Luke (Luke iii. 
1-18) is only a part of the presentation in that Gospel of the special prepar- 
ation of Jesus, the Divine Man, for His work as Savior of the World. Luke 
does not lay stress on the Messianic features of Matthew, but represents 
John as dealing with all classes of “the People,” instead of with the Jews 
merely or chiefly, and he presses upon them every rational motive to re- 
pentance and reformation of conduct with a view to securing the remission 
of their sins. 

Il]. —The Third Lesson of the month treats of “ The Baptism and Temp- 
tation of Jesus,” as found in Matthew iii. 13—iv. 13. The related pas- 
sages are Mark i. 9-13, and Luke iii. 21—iv. 13. 

In Matthew the record of the Baptism of Jesus and of His Temptation, 
while having much in common with that of Luke, is marked by distinctive 
Jewish features. Matthew represents the Baptism as occurring in fulfil- 
ment, on the part of Jesus, of the “righteousness” of the Law. It is the ex- 
ternal and public consecration of Jesus to His office and work as Messiah, 
by the predicted Reformer and Forerunner. It is accompanied by the re- 
cognition from heaven of his Sonship and Messiahship, and by His Divine 
anointing and inauguration through the descent upon Him of the Holy 
Spirit,—the presence of the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, sealing his 
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Messianic claims. Mark abridges the account into a short paragraph, as 
part of his introduction to the Divine activity of the Son of God on earth, 
adding, as usual, a graphic touch, in the heavens “rent asunder” (split asun- 
der). Luke’s record, while dropping the emphasis on the Messianic side, 
portrays the experience at the Baptism as the stage in the development of 
the Divine Man that brings Him to His complete manhood and His ap- 
pointed task, stating that “Jesus Himself, when He began to teach was 
about thirty years of age” (Luke iii. 23.). 

Mark merely touches upon the Temptation of Jesus, but characteristi- 
cally adds that “He was with the wild beasts.” Both Matthew and Luke 
devote larger space to the subject. In Luke, the Temptation comes in as 
a part of the special preparation of the Divine Man for His work as Savior 
of the World, in connection with the Baptism by John and His descent as 
the Universal Man, traced back through Adam to God. It is part of the true 
unfolding of the manhood of Jesus in its relation to all mankind, the culmi- 
nation being reached in the testing by Satan and the victory over him. It 
is devoid of Messianic features. The record in Matthew is that of the in- 
ternal and personal girding of Jesus for the Messiah’s work and His actual 
commencement of His work as man for man, as the Second Adam, the 
“Seed of the woman,” in the first bruising of the serpent’s head. This pas- 
sage in Matthew looks back to the Protevangelium (Gen. iii. 15), and to 
the promised obedience of the Messiah to the Law of God for man (Ps. xl. 
7). There is the fulfilment in it for man of the law of self-renunciation 
(Matt. v. 3, 4; cf. Deut. viii. 3); of the law of trust in God (Matt. iv. 
4-7; cf. Ps. xcv. 11, 12; Deut. vi. 13); of the law of worship (Matt. iv. 
8-10; cf. Deut. vi. 13) ; and of the promise of Divine protection to the Mes- 
siah (Ps. xci. II, 12), in the ministry of the angels, with which, in Mat- 
thew’s account, the Temptation closes (Matt. iv. 11). 

IV.—The Fourth Lesson treats of “Jesus Rejected at Nazareth,” and is 
found only in Luke (iv. 16-30). The incident here recorded is separated 
from the Baptism and Temptation (of the last Lesson) by the Judean min- 
istry of Jesus as sketched in John’s Gospel, and by other events. Dr. W 
W. White has suggested that the chapter in which it occurs (Luke iv.) 
may be thought of as the “Temptation Chapter,’ embracing the Tempta- 
tion of Jesus by the great Adversary, by Adversity, and by Achievement. 
Bearing in mind the Greek point of view, however, it is rather to be studied 
and understood as the opening phase of the first work of Jesus, who now 
stands before us as the fully developed Divine Man ready to enter upon the 
work of Divine power for Israel in bringing in the Kingdom of God. The 
spiritual events that chiefly make up the story of the Judean ministry, hav- 
ing largely a Jewish reference, did not appeal directly to the Greek mind 
and nature; but this experience at Nazareth illustrated in its beginnings the 
feature of the Divine work in which the Greek was peculiarly interested, 
the manifestation of Christ’s power and wisdom in His native city where 
His Gospel for the poor and suffering is rejected with violence. This rec- 
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ord is marked by the Greek features, of the Divine man and of universal 
humanity. 

V.—tThe Fifth Lesson is “Jesus Calls Four Disciples,’ and is found in 
Luke v. 1-11. The related records are Matthew iv. 18-22, and Mark i. 
16-20; although Luke’s narrative, with its Greek coloring, seems to be 
somewhat distinct. It exhibits the Divine Man in the beginnings of His 
work of gathering and organizing His followers for His merciful task, as 
Savior of mankind, of “catching men,” in pushing the conquests of the 
Kingdom. That organization began with the call of four to become disci- 
ples and perhaps occasional attendants (John i.), proceeded with the call, 
in this Lesson, issued to four to become disciples and devote themselves to 
attendance upon the ministry of Jesus, and culminated in the call and or- 
ganization of the twelve disciples (Matt. x.) and their sending out to co- 
operate in spreading the proclamation of the Coming Kingdom. Taken to- 
gether, they illustrate the law of labor and progress in the Kingdom in or- 


der to success. 


It is manifest, even from this hasty survey of the Lessons for January, 
how largely their full understanding depends upon the appreciation of their 


Literary Setting. 


OUTLINE VIEW OF THE BIBLE AS GOD’S REVELATION 
OF REDEMPTION 


Rev. D. S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


It is assumed that the Bible, as we 
have it, is not a disconnected mass of 
material, but ONE BOOK, the unity of 
which comes from a self-revealing and 
gracious purpose of God running through 
it all. The Natural Key to that unity 
is found in the facts recorded in the 
opening chapters of Genesis: The crea- 
tion and fall of man; the announcement 
of redemption through the “Seed of the 
woman”; and the prediction of a vic- 
torious conflict of that Seed with Satan. 
The Fall of man into sin destroyed the 
Kingdom of God (that is the reign of 
God and righteousness) in man and on 
earth. That Kingdom could be restored 
in no other way than by saving man 
from sin and from sinning; for the two- 
fold and unvarying lesson of Nature and 
the Scriptures is that in this world and 
in all worlds— 


Obedience to God is Life; 
Disobedience to God is Death. 


The Natural Key to the Bible as a 
whole is thus suggested: “it is the record 
of the progressive divine revelation by 
which the Lord God (Jehovah Elohim, 
who is at once the Almighty Maker and 
Governor of the world, and the Covenant 
God) carries out this gracious purpose 
of delivering fallen man from sin and 
Satan and restoring him to obedience and 
blessedness through a Redeemer. The 
revelation can be understood only in the 
light of this purposed salvation. In car- 
rying out this purpose, the Lord God is 
seen devising and directing all the or- 
dinances and institutions of Israel and 
of the Church, with the purpose— 

(1) Of impressing upon man’s con- 
science the sinfulness of sin and the holi- 
ness of God, and the resulting antag- 
onism; 
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(2) Of setting before man’s intelli- 
gence the way provided by God for 
restoration to obedience and holiness 
through a Redeemer; 

(3) Of inducing man, by every possi- 
ble motive, to return to obedience to 
God, that he may thus be saved. 

Applying this Natural Key to the 
Bible, the Book of books naturally falls 
into Two Parts, the one recorded in the 
Old Testament, the other in the New 
Testament. Each of these will be found 
to have its Stages and Phases. 

The Old Testament is the record of 
the revelation of Redemption in its ear- 
lier, incomplete, typical form, or as the 
LAW, pointing toward a coming Re- 
deemer, Although destined from the be- 
ginning, as shown by the promise to 
Abraham, to be a blessing to all nations, 
it is confined chiefly, in this its first stage, 
to a single people, the Hebrews, and 
to a single small country, Palestine. 
Although, because of .man’s_ perverse 
free-will, the Law failed to save the 
world or the nation, it saved a chosen 
few, and prepared them for the better 
dispensation of which it was but a type 
and foreshadowing. 

The New Testament is the record of 
the revelation of Redemption in its final, 
complete, and effective form, or as the 
GOSPEL, setting forth Christ the Re- 
deemer already come, in fulfilment of the 
Law. It was given to all the human 
race—represented at first by Jew, Roman 
and Greek, the typical races of mankind, 
but intended for, and to be extended 
to, all lands. Being able, through the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit, 
to overcome man’s perverse free-will, 
the Gospel is fitted to accomplish that 
work of salvation for which the Law was 
not adequate, inasmuch as it was “weak 
through the flesh.” 

Both these Stages need to be studied, 
as recorded in the Two Testaments. 
The Gospel could not have been without 
the Law, which was the preparation for 
it, and essential to its understanding. 
The Law would have been a failure with- 
out the Gospel. The Two Testaments 
make up one complete revelation of the 
Divine Religion of Salvation through 
Christ. 


PART FIRST. 
OLD TESTAMENT—The Revelation 
of Redemption as the Law. 

The Old Testament is God’s revela- 
tion of the Law, or of the Religion of 
Redemption in its old, incomplete, typi- 
cal form, and as a preparation for the 
Gospel. Two Stages of the Revelation 
of the Law are embodied in the Old 
Testament: 

First Stage, the origin of the Law, 
and its committing, through the agency 
of Moses, to the charge of the Hebrew 
people. This may be called its historical 
introduction into the world, and is re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, or Five Books 
of Moses. 

Second Stage, the establishment of the 
Law in Canaan, and its development un- 
der the charge of the Hebrew race, pre- 
paratory to the Gospel. This is recorded 
in the remaining 34 Books of the Old 
Testament. 


FIRST STAGE—Historical Introduction 
of the Law into the World through 
Moses. 

The origin of the revelation of Re- 
demption as the Law, through the agency 
of Moses, and his committal of it to the 
Chosen People, are recorded in the 
Pentateuch, and are presented in Five 
Phases. 

I. Genesis—the Book of Origins— 
presents the first phase of the movement 
of Redemption. The Book has two 
essential features: 

1—The origin of the Divine Religion 
as the Law in its primitive and patri- 
archal forms, recorded in connection with 
Adam, Noah, and Abraham. 

2.—The origin of the Covenant People 
—recorded incidentally and beginning 
with the story of Joseph—to whom, at 
a later date, the Religion is to be en- 
trusted, and a more complete revelation 
made in the Mosaic Code. 


How condensed the account must be, 
in presenting these central lessons of the 
Book, and what unsolved problems must 
be left, will appear when the fact is con- 
sidered that it covers twenty-five hun- 
dred years—perhaps thirty-five hundr -¢ 
—of history or one-half the history” ot 
mankind, a period equal to the time fro 
re opening of Exodus to the eleent 

ay. 
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II, Exodus—the Book of the Mosaic 
Code—presents the second phase in the 
revelation, in its advanced form of the 
Mosaic Code, and its entrusting to the 
people chosen to be its recipients and 
guardians. It sets forth three things: 


1.—The deliverance from Egypt and 
the miraculous training in the knowl- 
edge of Jehovah. 

2.—The revelation of the Mosaic Law 
and ratification of the Covenant at Sinai. 

3.—The setting up of the Throne of 
Jehovah, as the God of Salvation, in the 
Tabernacle. 

The Book presents a most complete 
system of teachings, arrangements and 
rites for inciting and moving man to re- 
turn to obedience to God. 

III. Leviticus—the Book of the Rit- 
ual of Salvation under the Law—records 
the third phase of the Law, or Jehovah’s 
directions to the People concerning the 
way to secure salvation from Him on 
His Throne in the Tabernacle—treating 
of the Law of Sacrifices, the Law of the 
Priesthood, the Law of Purification, and 
the Law of the Religious Festivals—in 
all these institutions and types and 
shadows pointing to the Coming Re- 
deemer. 


IV. Numbers—the Book of National 
Organization—is the record of the third 
phase in the movement of the Law, the 
two Military Organizations of the Tribes 
about Jehovah’s Throne in the Taber- 
nacle, to prepare for advance toward the 
Promised Land, where they are to estab- 
lish the Divine Religion and its institu- 
tions. 

The first organization of the Tribes of 
the generation that came out of Egypt 
occurred in the Wilderness immediately 
after the experiences of Sinai, and was 
followed by their advance to the borders 
of the Promised Land, their breach of the 
Covenant, and their forty years of dis- 
cipline and judgment, ending in the de- 
struction of that generation. 

The second organization, this time on 
the Plains of Moab, of the new genera- 
tion that was not at Sinai, for completing 
the task in which their fathers had failed, 
was followed by their torward move- 
ment, and the conquest of the country 
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east of the Jordan. This furnishes the 
key to Deuteronomy. 

V. Deuteronomy—the Book of the 
Second Giving of the Law—records the 
fifth Phase of the movement of Redemp- 
tion—the girding of the new generation 
that was not at Sinai, and Jehovah’s 
Covenant with them in the plains of 
Moab, as they prepare to complete the 
task, in which the older generation had 
failed, of establishing Jehovah’s Throne 
and the Law in the Promised Land for 
future development there. 

By three matchless orations, Moses 
enforced obedience and loyalty to Jeho- 
vah, and the closing scenes of his career, 
including his farewell address, empha- 
sized and enforced all that had gone be- 
fore, and gave the new generation the 
special preparation needed, as they stood 
facing the Promised Land from the east 
side of Jordan. 

One purpose is thus seen running 
through the Pentateuch. The Five Books 
of Moses give a complete and connected 
account of the origin of the Religion of 
Redemption in the form of the Law, of 
its commitment to the care of the Chosen 
People, and of their preparation to plant 
its institutions in the land promised to 
Abraham, 


SECOND STAGE—The Development of 

Redemption, as the Law. 

This includes its establishment in Ca- 
naan and its subsequent history in the 
world, in charge of the Hebrew race, and 
is recorded in the remaining 34 Books of 
the Old Testament, the Historical, the 
Poetical, and the Prophetical Books. 
These present the struggle of Divine 
grace to bring man back to obedience to 
the Law of God, under the guidance of 
the Rulers and Priests and of the Poets 
and Prophets. 

Three Phases appear in this movement 
of revelation: 

1. The embodiment of the Law in the 
national and public institutions, in order 
to influence the National Life—recorded 
in the Nine Historical Books. 

2. Its embodiment in Books of instruc- 
tion and devotion, in order to influence 
and mold the Religious Life of the peo- 
ple, in six Poetical Books. 
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3. Its embodiment in the struggle of 
the Prophets, in order to save an un- 
faithful people from destruction, and to 
prepare a faithful Remnant with faith in 
the coming of Messiah, to await the Gos- 
pel salvation—recorded in sixteen Books 
of Written Prophecy. 


FIRST PHASE—The Development of 
the Law in the National Life. 

There are Three Stages of Hebrew 
History, recorded in Three Times Three 
Historical Books: 

1. The Chosen People under the The- 
ocracy—Joshua, Judges, Ruth. 

2. The Chosen People under the Theo- 
cratic Monarchy—Samuel, Kings, Chron- 
icles (all double Books). 

3. The Chosen People under Foreign 
Rule—Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 


I..FIRST GROUP—Three 
Books of the Theocracy. 
Joshua, Judges and Ruth record the 

Trial and the Failure of the People un- 

der the Strict Theocracy. This was the 

period of tribal rulers, priests and judges, 
with Jehovah ruling directly. 

1. Joshua—the Book of Settlement in 
Canaan—the First Book of the Theoc- 
racy, records the establishment of the 
Chosen People and the Divine Religion 
in Canaan by Joshua, with Jehovah’s 
Throne among them at Shiloh, the centre 
of religious instruction, and a system of 
universal education through the distribu- 
tion of the Levites among the people. 

2. Judges—the Book of Trial—the Sec- 
ond Book of the Theocracy, records the 
trial and failure of the Chosen People 
(through four hundred years), in their 
care of the Divine Religion under the 
Strict Theocracy. It gives the key to 
their failure, in their disobedience to 
God’s requirement to destroy the Ca- 
naanites, whose “cup of iniquity was 
full.” It records a series of apostasies, 
chastisements, and deliverances, which 
are best studied in connection with four 
successive appearances of the Angel of 
Jehovah (the Angel of the Covenant), 
who came to deliver when they repented. 
It is the story of the failure of Israel 
under a spiritual form of the Law. 

3. Ruth—the Book of Transition—the 


Historical 


Third Book of the Theocracy, records 
the origin of the line of chosen Kings, 
from Boaz of the tribe of Judah and 
Ruth the Moabitess, as preparing for the 
transition from the Theocracy to the 
Theocratic Monarchy. 


II. SECOND GROUP—Three Double 
Historical Books of the Theocratic 
Monarchy. 

Samuel, Kings and Chronicles (three 
Double Books) give the history of the 
Institution of the Theocratic Monarchy, 
and the Trial and Failure of the Chosen 
People under it. This trial ended in the 
destruction or captivity of the Chosen 
People. 

1. Samuel—the Book of Reformation 
and King-making—the First Double 
Book (the two being one in the Hebrew), 
is the record of the deliverance of the 
Chosen People and their religious re- 
formation by Samuel; followed by the 
choice, trial, and failure of Saul, the 
King after the People’s heart, and the 
setting up of David, a King after God’s 
heart, and Jehovah’s everlasting Coven- 
ant with him. 

2. Kings—the Book of Royal Covenant 
—the Second Double Book (the two be- 
ing one in the Hebrew), records the civil 
history (mainly) of the Chosen People, 
including the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon, and of the successive kings of the 
Two Kingdoms to the time of the Cap- 
tivity. It is the Book of Jehovah’s care 
over the Kings, in fulfilment of His 
promise to David, and so records the 
history of Both the Royal Lines of Is- 
rael and Judah to the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. 

3. Chronicles—the Book of the Re- 
ligious Covenant—the Third Double 
Book (the two being one in the Hebrew), 
records the religious development and 
history of the Chosen People to the de- 
cree of restoration by Cyrus. It omits 
the history of the Kings of Israel, as it 
is the Book of Jehovah’s Covenant care 
over His People, as promised to Abra- 
ham. 

In the First Phase of the History, the 
Strict Theocracy was shown to be in- 
adequate to the needs of an unspiritual 
people. In the Second Phase the same 
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is shown true ot the Theocratic Mon- 
archy. Israel, or the Ten Tribes, is de- 
stroyed, and Judah carried into exile. 


The Prophets, from whom came the 
Written Prophecies, belong to the period 
covered by the later portions of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, and the 
two sets of Books, Historical and Pro- 
phetical, can only be understood with the 
aid of the light shed by each upon the 
other. 


Ill. THIRD GROUP—Three Histori- 
cal Books of the Period of Foreign 
Rule. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther record 
the re-establishment in Canaan, now be- 
come the centre of the world, of a faith- 
ful Remnant, under Foreign Rule, to 
await the Advent of Messiah. Jehovah 
had removed His Throne from the earth, 
so far as earthly government was con- 
cerned—the Ark of the Covenant had 
been destroyed, and the Temple—and 
had transferred the civil power to the 
Gentiles, under whom a Pious Remnant, 
cured of their idolatry, began a new de- 
velopment, looking toward the Advent of 
Christ. 

1. Ezra—the Book of Restoration of 
the Temple—the First Book of Foreign 
Rule, continues Chronicles. It records 
the return of the Remnant to Jerusalem, 
by the decree of Cyrus, in successive mi- 
grations, and the rebuilding of the 
Temple (B. C. 516). Sixty years later, 
Ezra, the Priest and Scribe, by decree of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, restored the 
Jewish constitution and worship, and 
completed the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, a work second only to 
that of Moses. 

2. Nehemiah—the Book of the Restora- 
tion of the City Defences and of the 
Renewal of the Covenant—records the re- 
building of the Walls of Jerusalem, and 
the restoration of the Civil Condition 
and Covenant relation of the People, to 
prepare for awaiting the Advent. Of 
central significance is the Great Festival, 
with the reading of the Law to the peo- 
ple by Ezra, and their solemn pledging 
of loyalty to Jehovah and the Law. 


The Prophets of the Restoration Hag- 
gai, Zechariah and Malachi, co-operated 
with Ezra and Nehemiah, and are to he 
studied in the light of this history. 


3. Esther—the Book of God’s Provi- 
dential Care—the Third Book of Foreign 
Rule, gives a glimpse of the Jews of the 
Dispersion under the hand of God, and 
the special objects of His care, as ex- 
hibited in one of the greatest crises of 
Jewish history. If Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus was the son of Esther, it furnishes 
the key to his treatment of Nehemiah 
and the returning Jews. 

The Book closes the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament, and the Historical 
Phase of the Jewish development, leaving 
the masses of the Jews scattered over the 
world, but with their eyes turned toward 
the Holy City. 

SECOND PHASE—The Development of 
the Law for the Inner Religious Life. 
It was not enough to embody the Law 

in the national and public institutions. 

Provision was made for fixing the Law 

in the Convictions and Affections of the 

People, and so shaping their Religious 

Life. Six Poetical Books, one-half Di- 

dactic—Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes—and 

one-half Lyric—Psalms, Song of Solo- 
mon, Lamentations of Jeremiah—con- 
stitute the provision made by Divine 
grace for fixing the Old Testament ideas 
in the convictions and feelings of the 

Chosen People, especially in connection 

with their liturgical and musical services, 

so as to furnish the foundation for a 

rational and intelligent religious life. 

[l’or greater clearness these Books are 
here changed slightly in their order 
from that of the English Bible. That 
order is Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Solomon, with Lamenta- 
tion following Jeremiah. ] 

I. FIRST GROUP—the Books of Re- 
ligious Conviction, 

Three Didactic Books—Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes—deal with the fundamental 
principle of the Bible and of all religious 
philosophy—Obedience to God is the 
only way of salvation. They unfold this 
principle of the philosophy of the re- 
ligious life, and furnish the solution of 
two great practical problems arising out 
of two apparent exceptions to the prin- 
ciple. 

1. Proverbs—the Book of Wisdom— 
the First Book for fixing Religious Con- 
victions. 
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Proverbs presents the general propo- 
sition: Wisdom, or Obedience to God, 
is the way of salvation; or, putting it 
in another form, Wisdom, or Piety, 
is the true blessedness. The poetic form 
helps to fasten this truth in the memory 
as a basis of conviction leading to a ra- 
tional Religious Life. 

The two apparent exceptions to this 
proposition are treated in Job and Eccle- 
-siastes. 

2. Job—the Book of the Mystery of 
Affliction, the Second Book for fixing 
Religious Convictions. 

Job deals with the first apparent excep- 
tion to the general proposition of Proy- 
erbs: Wisdom, or Piety, or Obedience to 
God, is often found along with great ad- 
versity and suffering. By taking Job, the 
best of men, who is subjected to the worst 
adversity, God meets, for all time, Sa- 
tan’s taunt, that Job is pious because 
“piety pays,’ by vindicating Job’s dis- 
interestedness; and then shows that 
Affliction is God’s way of lifting him to 
a higher life, so that the adversity is 
only apparent. 

3. Ecclesiastes—the Book of the Van- 
ity of Worldly Prosperity, the Third 
Book for fixing Religious Convictions. 

Ecclesiastes deals with the second al- 
leged exception to the general proposi- 
tion in Proverbs. By taking the case of 
Solomon, who from being the wisest of 
men became the worst, and lived a life 
of utter godlessness with apparent pros- 
perity, God shows for all time—by the 
confession wrung from him: “Hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and keep His commandments, for 
this is the whole of man”—-that the sec- 
ond alleged exception is only apparent. 

The Three Books thus complete the 
true and Divine philosophy of religion, 
and are fitted to fix in the mind of Jew 
and Gentile the absolute necessity of 
obedience to God, so exerting a perpetual 
influence for the restoration of the King- 
dom of God among men. 

II. SECOND GROUP—The Books of 
the Religious Affections. 

Three Lyric Books—Psalms, Song 
of Solomon, Lamentations—seek to 
awaken devotional feeling toward Jeho- 
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vah, from the religious, domestic, and 
patriotic sides. They cover the whole 
range of Religious Feeling, and therefore 
appeal to the whole soul. 

1. Psalms—the First Lyrical Book, the 
Book of Universal Appeal to the Heart. 

The Book of Psalms is the Divine 
training-book of the heart, presenting 
Jehovah in every aspect, but especially 
as the conquering Messiah, and the suf- 
fering Servant of God, and embodying in 
Song the entire history of God’s wonder- 
ful ways and works with the Chosen 
People. It is the universal and perpetual 
appeal of God to the human heart, fitted 
to awaken every conceivable form of 
the Religious Emotions and Affections. 


2. Song of Solomon—the Second Lyri- 
cal Book, the Book of Appeal through 
the Domestic Affections. 

The Song of Solomon, according to the 
common view, seeks to awaken affection 
toward Jehovah, the author of human 
and domestic affections, through mar- 
riage love, as typifying the love of Christ 
and His Bride. 

3. Lamentations of Jeremiah —the 
Third Lyrical Book, the Book of Appeal 
through the Patriotic Affections. 

Lamentations seeks to stir love and 
loyalty to Jehovah as the author of na- 
tional blessings, in an age of dreadful 
corruption, through the lessons of God’s 
providence in the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The Lyrical Books thus appeal to every 
form of Feeling, and have always been 
a molding influence, not only among 
Jews, but in the Church Universal, 

In laying the foundations of intellec- 
tual conviction and rational affection for 
the religious life, the Hebrew Poetical 
Books, Didactic and Lyric, have been a 
fountain of life to Jew and Gentile in all 
ages. 


THIRD PHASE—The Development of 
the Law in the Struggle of the Proph- 
ets against Judgment. 

Sixteen Books of Written Prophecy 
present Four Phases in the movement 
of the Law in the struggle to keep the 
Chosen People loyal to Jehovah and the 
Covenant, and save them from being de- 
stroyed by their sins, 
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Notwithstanding the embodiment of 
the precepts and provisions of the Law 
in the National and Public Institutions, 
as recorded in the Historical Books, and 
the revelation of the Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Wisdom to the Intellect and 
Heart, as recorded in the Poetical Books, 
the Chosen People failed to obey 
Jehovah, and failed to maintain loyalty 
to their Covenant with Him. Their god- 
lessness and idolatry first threatened 
judgment, and finally brought destruction 
upon the nation and its institutions. 

The Prophets who produced the Writ- 
ten Prophecies represented the Divine 
struggle to save Israel and Judah from 
this fate. They began their work in the 
time of Amaziah in Judah, and of Jero- 
boam II. in Israel. They may be ar- 
ranged in Four Groups, presenting the 
successive stages in the progress of judg- 
ment and destruction, and of restoration, 
in connection with the phases of national 
history and the struggle with the great 
World-Monarchies. In order to be un- 
derstood they must be studied in connec- 
tion with the history and with a full 
knowledge of it. 

[It needs only a glance to show that the 
arrangement of the Prophets in the Bible 
is not such as to help to their clear un- 
derstanding. 

The Hebrews divided their Prophetical 
Writings, in the wide sense, into— 

I. Prophetical Historical Books, com- 
prising Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 

II. Prophetical Predictive Books, com- 
prising: 

(1) The Greater Prophets, including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. 

(2) Minor Prophets, comprising Ho- 
sea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. 

Such arrangement of the Books of 
Scripture is not suited to intelligent 
study. It mixes History and Prophecy. 
It omits the most remarkable of the 
Prophecies, in the wider sense, the apoc- 
alyptic Book of Daniel. It does not sug- 
gest—rather, it interferes with—the re- 
lations of the Prophets to the history of 
the Chosen People. A proper arrange- 
ment of the Written Prophecies for study 
should avoid all these defective features. ] 


The Sixteen Prophetic Books are to be 
arranged and studied in connection with 
the Divine purpose of God in Redemp- 
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tion, as shown in the stages of this strug- 
gle. This gives: 

Ist.—Seven Prophets of the Assyrian 
Period—from about B. C. 840 to 700, or 
almost a century and a half—whose aim 
was to save Israel and Judah from de- 
struction by Assyria. 

2d.—Four Prophets of the Babylonian 
Period—from about 640 to 606—whose 
aim was to save Judah from destruction 
by Babylon. 

3d.—Two Prophets of the Exile—from 
B. C. 606 to 536—whose aim was to pre- 
pare a faithful Remnant for Restoration 
and for the new and more spiritual de- 
velopment. 

4th.—Three Prophets of the Restora- 
tion—from B. C. 536 to 433—whose mis- 
sion was to co-operate with Ezra and 
Nehemiah in their work of Restoration. 
I. FIRST AND DOUBLE GROUP— 

Seven Prophets of the Assyrian 

Period. 

The first grand enemy of both Judah 
and Israel was Assyria, and from B. C. 
820 until the downfall of Israel, 721 B. C., 
the aim of these Seven Prophets was to 
save both Judah and Israel from Assyria. 
The Prophets for Judah continued their 
work for Judah in Hezekiah’s time, until 
the deliverance of that Kingdom from 
Sennacherib (700 B. C.). 

Some of the Prophets were sent main- 
ly to the Ten Tribes, or Israel proper; 
others had messages mainly for Judah. 
Hence, the Two Sets of Prophets of this 
period that need to be considered. 


A slight readjustment is made to 
bring the Major and Minor Prophets into 
proper relations to one another and to 
the history. This readjustment—in the 
case of the Seven Prophets here consid- 
ered—may be made clear by a diagram 
which shows the places of the Two Sets 
in the twofold work for Israel and Judah, 
while enabling the student to retain their 
order in connection with the arrange- 
ment in the English Bible. 


Hosea, Amos, Jonah, 
Micah, 


Joel, Obadiah, ISAIAH. 


The upper line represents the Proph- 
ets that were striving to save Israel, the 
lower line those who were seeking to 
save Judah, Micah having a common 
work to do for both Israel and Judah. 
The heavy type indicates that Isaiah is a 

j het.. The diagram preserves 
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the order of the Minor Prophets in the 

English Bible: Hosea, Joel, Amos, etc. 

I.) FIRST SET—Four Prophets for 
Israel, or the Ten Tribes. 

Hosea, Amos, Jonah, and .Micah 
sought, during the Assyrian Period, to 
save Israel from apostasy and destruc- 
tion, and failed. Their activity continued 
from the time of Jeroboam II. to that 
of Hoshea, 825-721 B. C. (Fall of Sa- 
maria). The corresponding history is 
found in 2 Kings xiv. 23—xvil, 41. 
1. FIRST PROPHET—H osea, 
Prophet of God’s Grace. 

Hosea (under Jeroboam II.), pleads 
the wonderful grace of God to an idola- 
trous people, illustrated by his own deal- 
ings with a Prodigal Wife. Against 
Israel, already in a state of moral, politi- 
cal and religious collapse because of its 
breaking the Law of Jehovah, Assyria, 
an insatiable and irresistible foe, is ad- 
vancing to destroy it. Judgment im- 
pends, as the last means of rousing to 
repentance, that the penitent may be 
saved. 

2. SECOND PROPHET—Amos, the 
Prophet of Physical Calamities por- 
tending National Judgments. 

Amos, in the days of Uzziah of Judah 
and Jeroboam II. of Israel, predicts 
judgments upon the heathen nations, and 
greater judgments upon Israel, through 
Assyria (conquerors coming from the 
North); but holds out hope of restora- 
tion to a faithful Remnant. 

3. THIRD PROPHET—Jonah, the Old 
Testament Missionary Prophet. 

Jonah presents an object-lesson to 
Israel of the long-suffering grace of God, 
even to heathen Nineveh, that already be- 
gan to loom up as the future destroyer 
of Israel. 

4. FOURTH PROPHET—Micah, the 
Prophet with a Twofold Mission. 
Micah prophesied, in the period ap- 

proaching the overthrow of Israel, 

against both Israel and Judah, repeating 
and enforcing the prophecies of Hosea, 

Amos, and Isaiah, and summoning the 

whole world—all nations, the princes and 

leaders of the whole earth—to listen to 

Jehovah and obey Him. 

These Prophets failed to bring Israel 


the 
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to repentance, and the Assyrians under 

Shalmaneser destroyed Samaria and 

practically annihilated the Ten Tribes, 

B. C. 721. They succeeded, however, in 

sifting out a Remnant of the faithful 

ones, especially the Levites, the educa- 
tors of the people, who joined themselves 
to Judah. 

II. SECOND SET—FOUR PROPH- 
ETS FOR JUDAH. 

Joel, Obadiah, Isaiah, and Micah suc- 
ceeded in saving Judah from the fate of 
the Ten Tribes. These Prophets em- 
braced, in their prophetic visions, the 
whole circle of Nations, as Judah had 
now become the center of the movements 
of the World Powers. 

1. FIRST PROPHET—Joel, the Proph- 
et of the “Day of the Lord” as Judg- 
ment and as “Pentecost.” 

Joel seeks to hold Judah to fidelity to 
the Covenant by announcing, under 
figure of a Plague of Locusts, the inva- 
sion of the great heathen powers in judg- 
ment because of Israel’s sin, ending in 
the Captivity. To the penitent he holds 
out the promise of the universal outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit and the ultimate 
triumph of Messiah. 

2. SECOND PROPHET—Obadiah, the 
Prophet against Edom. 

Obadiah treats of the relation of Edom, 
the type of the enmity of all worldly 
powers to Jehovah and His People, using 
its destruction as a lesson encouraging 
Judah to repent and return to obedience 
and loyalty, and await deliverance from 
its other foes. 

3. THIRD PROPHET—ISAIAH, the 
Prophet with the Old Testament 
Gospel. 

Isaiah covers by his prophecy a period 
of forty-seven years, reaching eight years 
beyond the destruction of Israel. He 
helps prepare the People to meet two 
great crises in the development of the 
Theocracy; the one under Ahaz, who 
prostituted the Temple and altars to 
idolatry, the other under Hezekiah, when 
Sennacherib threatened Jerusalem with 
destruction—these two events furnishing 
the central points in his mission, 

To unbelievers he announces the Di- 
vine judgments; to pious believers he 
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promises redemption, and the glorious 

consummation in the Spiritual Theocracy 

under Messiah. His Book stands easily 
first among the Written Prophecies, giv- 
ing most marvelous revelations of the 

Coming Messiah, Sufferer and Conquer- 

or, as the sustaining thought for those 

who remained faithful to Jehovah. 

4. FOURTH PROPHET—Micah, the 
Prophet with a Twofold Mission. 
Micah, as already seen, had a mission 

for both Judah and Israel, but especially 

for Judah (Micah i.1). From the Center 
at Jerusalem, when Samaria is hastening 
to its Fall, he denounces the awful cor- 
ruption of Judah, and likewise after that 

Fall, assuring the People that destruction 

must follow their flagrant sin of unfaith- 

fulness to Jehovah. He urges them to 
obedience and loyalty to Jehovah by 
every motive drawn from His love and 

His wrath. He sees hope only in God, 

but glorious hope for the penitent and 

obedient in the Coming Messiah whom 
all the world shall hasten to meet and 
exalt. 

The activity of these Four Prophets 
continued from the reign of Amaziah to 
that of Hezekiah (825 to 700 B. C.). The 
related history is to be found in 2 Kings 
XIV.-Xx. 

There followed a silence of Prophecy 
from 7oo B. C. to 640 B. C., during the 
reigns of the apostates Manasseh and 
Amon. The history of this period is 
found in 2 Kings xxi. 

II. SECOND GROUP—Four Prophets 
of the Babylonian Period. 

Four Prophets—Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, and JEREMIAH—are sent 
to seek to save Judah from destruction 
by Babylon, which has now come forward 
as the World-Empire in the place of 
Assyria, and as the instrument for chas- 
tisement and correction in the hands of 
Jehovah. They prophesied in the clos- 
ing years of the independent existence of 
the Kingdom of Judah—from 640 to 606 
B. C. They wrought to save the King- 
dom of Judah, if possible, from impend- 
ing destruction, through repentance and 
return to obedience; or, if that were not 
possible, to prepare the Chosen People 
for the seventy years of Captivity, and 
to guide in the transfer of their sphere 


from Palestine to the wider limits of the 

world. 

1. FIRST PROPHET—Nahum, the 
Prophet of the Fall of Nineveh. 
Nahum uttered a Burden against Nine- 

veh while Assyria was still at the height 

of its power, after it had annihilated 

Israel and humiliated Judah. He en- 

couraged Judah in its sore straits by this 

prediction of the destruction of its enemy 
and the avenging of His People by 

Jehovah. 

2. SECOND PROPHET—Habakkuk, 
the Prophet as Sceptic inquiring why 
the Law does not work. 

Habakkuk is the Prophet who seeks 
from God the solution of the great prob- 
lem of Theodicy: If the Law is Divine, 
and a good God is on the throne, how 


can such oppression and wickedness 
exist? It is the problem of evil in the 
world. Why does God permit such 


tyranny and wrong from the Chaldeans, 

and such incredible wickedness on the 

part of His People; and permit the Law 
to be paralyzed by His enemies? The 

Prophet finds the solution in the eternity 

and Covenant faithfulness of Jehovah, 

who, although He delays in mercy, never 
loiters in His purpose of righteousness. 

With faith thus renewed, Habakkuk 
foresees and foretells the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans for its sins; 
and, in prayer and apocalyptic vision, for 
the encouragement of the repentant and 
faithful, beholds the destruction of the 
Chaldeans themselves, and God’s future 
glorious manifestation. 

3. THIRD PROPHET—Zephaniah, the 
Prophet of the “Day of the Lord” for 
Judgment and Hope. 

Zephaniah uttered his prophecy in co- 
operation with Josiah’s reform in Judah, 
when the People, steeped in sin and luke- 
warm in support of the King, were ripen- 
ing for judgment. As a Prophet of Judg- 
ment, he proclaimed the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the heathen Powers, and 
as a Prophet of Hope he predicted the 
Messianic salvation and glory. 

4. FOURTH PROPHET—Jeremiah, the 
Weeping Prophet of Judgment. 
Jeremiah was easily the Great Prophet 

of the Babylonian Period. His prophe- 
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cies cover the period of the death-strug- 
gle of the Kingdom of Judah, in which 
that Kingdom was hurrying irresistibly 
to its final ruin. His activity as an instru- 
ment of God was one especially of Judg- 
ment and destruction, including “all the 
inhabitants of the earth” (Chap. i. 14). 
His Book is a most faithful warning to 
the unbelieving Jews against the fate im- 
pending because of their sins, and a call 
to repentance and return to obedience 
and loyalty to Jehovah. To the penitent 
and faithful Remnant of the People who 
needed encouragement and guidance, it 
opened a future of blessing in the Mes- 
siah, 

The struggle of Divine grace, through 
the Prophets of the Babylonian Period, 
proved unavailing for the Kingdom of 
Judah, as the struggle of the Prophets of 
the earlier period had failed to save 
Israel. The discipline of the Captivity 
was needed, in addition to the efforts of 
the long line of Prophets, in order to 
save even a Remnant of faithful ones and 
turn their vision toward the Advent of 
the Messiah, who should be able to do 
what the Law had failed to do. 


Ill THIRD GROUP—Two Prophets 
of the Exile. 

Two Prophets of the Exile—Ezekiel 
and Daniel—seek to save a Remnant in 
Captivity from destruction, and to pre- 
pare them—through repentance and a re- 
turn to obedience to the Law and to 
loyalty to their Covenant with Jehovah— 
for restoring the Temple as a Religious 
Center for the World, where they should 
wait for the Advent of the Messiah. A 
twofold work needed to be done among 
the Exiles: among those on the River 
Chebar, and among those in Babylon. 
The former was committed to Ezekiel, 
the latter to Daniel. 


1. FIRST PROPHET—Ezekiel, the 

Prophet of the Restoration. 

Ezekiel, who was the Priest among the 
Prophets, was the Prophet of the imme- 
diate or near future. He began his 
prophetical mission in Jerusalem and 
ended it in preparing a Remnant of Jews 
who had been exiled to the River Chebar 
for restoration, by saving them from their 
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idolatrous lives and delusive hopes. His 
earlier prophecies dealt with the coming 
restoration, and find their key in the 
history of that event and of the judg- 
ment upon the Heathen Nations that 
made way for it. His later prophecies 
provide for that restoration, and prepare 
especially, by aid of a new spiritual life, 
for the restoration of the Jewish ritual 
and religion, after the Exile, in the new 
Temple. The glorification of the The- 
ocracy is prophetically presented in the 
symbolical picture of the New Temple 
and the New Regulations for the People 
and the Land. 


2. SECOND PROPHET—Daniel, the 
Prophet preparing for the Advent. 
Daniel was the Divinely appointed in- 

strument in the last of the great out- 

bursts of supernatural power and glory 
that marked the special crises of the Old 

Dispensation. His Book had for its pur- 

pose the special preparation of the 

Chosen People for the future. His super- 

natural gifts gave him a unique place of 

influence in Babylon, then the center of 

World Power, and enabled him to glorify 

Jehovah before the Heathen World-Em- 

pire, and thus to aid in the return of the 

Remnant. His Apocalyptic Outline of 

the Future World-History to the time of 

Messiah was the fitting guide of the re- 

stored People in waiting for the Advent. 

His special revelation of a definite chro- 

nology, fixing the date of the Advent, 

shaped the hopes and history of the Jews 
until that event. 


IV. FOURTH GROUP—Three Proph- 
ets of the Restoration. 

The Prophets of the Restoration— 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi—brought 
the Written Prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment to a close. They appeared after 
Cyrus had overthrown the Chaldean 
Monarchy. Their mission was the guid- 
ance of the Remnant in the return from 
the Exile and in restoring the Religious 
Center in Jerusalem. The key to the 
Books is to be found in the history of the 
period, as recorded in the closing part of 
2 Chronicles, and in the Historical Books 
of the Foreign Rule—Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Esther. 
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These Prophets of the Restoration co- 
operated with Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah in starting the Chosen People 
in the new religious development in 
Judea, which was to continue after the 
close of Prophecy, for five centuries, the 
Religious Centre of the World, but, until 
the Advent, without supernatural mani- 
festation. 


1. FIRST PROPHET—Haggai, the 
Prophet to the Faint-Hearted Temple- 
Builders. 

Haggai co-operated with Zerubbabel in 
expediting the rebuilding of the Temple, 
beginning with its founding and continu- 
ing to its completion. 


2. SECOND PROPHET — Zechariah, 
the Prophet of Visions to the Temple- 
Builders. 

Zechariah, beginning two years later 
than Haggai, co-operated in the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple and the restoration of 
the religious condition of the people. He 
was peculiarly the Messianic Prophet of 
the period. 


3. THIRD PROPHET—Malachi, the 
Prophet of the Reaction and Reforma- 
tion, 

Malachi, who closes the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, probably prophesied about 
one hundred years after Haggai and 
Zechariah. Reaction and indifference had 
followed the restoration. Haggai started 
his reformatory efforts during the second 
visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. The 
Book is directed against the moral and 
religious decline and the formalism and 
hypocrisy that marked the period. His 


prophecy is the “Burden of the Word of 
the Lord to Israel.” 

Before the Captivity, ungodliness had 
manifested itself in two prevailing forms, 
idolatry and dead works. The Exile 
cured the former, but the latter con- 
tinued, and had full and sole sway in 
Malachi’s day. He keeps distinctly be- 
fore him the self-righteous Jew, and his 
message was intended to warn the people 
against the Phariseeism already crystal- 
lizing among them, which was to be, dur- 
ing the centuries till the Advent, at once 
their great religious curse and their pro- 
tection against apostasy. 

He warned the Jews, in conclusion, to 
expect no more Prophets till the fore- 
runner of the Messiah should come. 


Looking back at this point from its 
close, the Old Testament thus appears 
as ONE BOOK, made up of many books. 
In it these many writers—living and writ- 
ing at irregular intervals through a whole 
millennium of heathenish darkness; of 
every conceivable temperament and tem- 
per; writing in every style of composi- 
tion, in history, and chronicle, and ro- 
mantic story and idyl, in poetry, didactic, 
lyric and epic; dealing in satire and de- 
nunciation of the present, and in forecast 
of future woes and blessings; scattered 
across the great Oriental Empires and in 
most diverse circumstances, favorable 
and unfavorable; unknown to one another 
and largely unacquainted with one an- 
other’s works—produce ONE BOOK. 


PART SECOND—New Testament. The 
Revelation of Redemption as the Gos- 
pel will appear in the February issue. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 


The first Annual Meeting of The 
American Bible League was held, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of its 
Act of Incorporation, on Wednesday, 
December 9, 1903, in the Chapel of the 
Fulton Street Noon Prayer Meeting, 
113 Fulton Street, New York City, at 
3:30 o'clock P. M. The following is a 
brief summary of the Annual Report, 
covering the origin, organization, and 
aims of the League. 


A.—Call for a Preliminary Conference. 

The American Bible League had its 
origin in a critical situation which it 
seeks to remedy. 

It had become clear beyond question 
that in the death-grapple of this age be- 
tween faith and disbelief the central in- 
terest is in the Bible. Is it human, or is 
it divine in its origin? Is it a natural 
evolution, or is it a supernatural revela- 
tion? Is it a fallible rule of faith and 
practice or is it infallible? Is it with- 
out authority, or is it indefeasibly author- 
itative? In short, is it the word of 
man, or is it the Word of God? What- 
ever uniform the combatants may wear, 
whatever their opinions expressed or 
covert may be, whatever their claims of 
loyalty or disloyalty, there is but the 
single alternative, and all are practically 
arrayed on the one side or the other. 
The crucial question for the last half 
century has been, not What is the Bible? 
but Bible or no Bible? And the death- 
grapple was on as never before. 

The situation appeared all the more 
critical since the conflict was beginning 
to rage anew around the central citadel 
of the Christian faith, the Gospels. A 
distinguished British jurist, Sir Robert 
Anderson, recently put the present an- 
tagonism in concrete form, in two ques- 
tions:* 

“Are the Gospels, as the critics of 
every section tell us, merely human docu- 
ments, based in part upon the memory 
of the writers, in part upon earlier rec- 


ords, in part upon oral traditions of the 
great Teacher’s acts and words? 


*“The Bible and Modern Criticism,” p. 15. 


“Or are they, as Christians have here- 
tofore believed, God-breathed Scriptures 
—the Word of God by which the sinner 
may be born again, and the disciple may 
grow in grace and be ‘thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works?’” 


Justly may the jurist regard the sub- 
stitution of the former view for the lat- 
ter, as “a disaster unparalleled in the his- 
tory of Christendom.” 

Most critical of all seemed the situa- 
tion viewed from the practical side. By 
reason of the wide dissemination of a 
rationalistic and destructive criticism— 
from chairs of instruction in various 
schools, from innumerable platforms and 
pulpits, and through popular literature 
of every form—there had manifestly 
sprung up an equally widespread opinion 
that the Bible is obsolete as a religious 
authority and indeed worthless save as 
a historical relic. This insidious skep- 
ticism was sapping the foundations of 
spiritual life and cutting the nerves of 
spiritual energy, so that in many quar- 
ters an almost despairing cry was being 
raised over the lamentable state of death 
and dearth existing at home and the 
halt being called on the mission fields 
of the world abroad. 


These critical conditions had pro- 
foundly impressed the minds of many 
of the leaders in the thought and activi- 
ties of evangelical Christianity in Amer- 
ica. The conviction had taken possession 
of them that, as the situation they de- 
plored had resulted from the discredit- 
ing and displacing of the Bible, so the 
only adequate remedy must be found in 
restoring it to its credit and place as 
the Word of God. The practical ques- 
tion that forced itself upon them was, 
How can this be done? 

It was as the informal representatives 
of this large and influential class that a 
few men, after somewhat wide consulta- 
tion, arranged for a preliminary confer- 
ence at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
on April 20, 1903, to consider the situa- 
tion and the advisability of organizing a 
Bible League, modeled to some extent 
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after the British Bible League started ten 
years since, 

This call was signed by President 
Francis L. Patton, of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey; 
President Henry A. Buttz, of Drew The- 
ological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey; 
William Phillips Hall, of the Hall Signal 
Company, New York City; John H. Con- 
verse, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Professor Howard Os- 
good, of Rochester, New York; Profes- 
sor Edmund J. Wolf, of Gettysburg, 
Pa., Moderator of the Lutheran General 
Synod; Professor G. Frederick Wright, 
of Oberlin, O.; Professor Willis J. 
Beecher, of Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, Auburn, N. Y.; Professor William 
M. McPheeters, of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, of the 
Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, 
New York City, and Rev. Dr. Daniel S. 
Gregory, of New York City. 

After free and full discussion, the pur- 
pose of the call was unanimously en- 
dorsed and the proposed movement re- 
solved upon. 

Mr. William Phillips Hall was ap- 
pointed President, and Daniel S. Greg- 
ory, Secretary, and empowered as a 
Special Committee to formulate a plan 
for interesting the leading friends of the 
Bible and securing their association and 
co-operation in carrying out the pur- 
poses contemplated by the Conference. 
This Committee, after consultation with 
many persons interested in the move- 
ment, prepared a provisional statement 
concerning the principles that should fur- 
nish the basis of association and the pur- 
pose that should be kept in view by the 
League. 


I.—The Principles at the Basis of the 
Association May Be Stated to Be— 

Ist. Belief in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the in- 
spired Word of God and the only and 
infallible rule of Christian faith and 
practice. 

2d. Acceptance of the Bible as a su- 
pernatural revelation, and not a mere 
natural evolution. 

3d. Recognition of the Bible as a unit 
—a great and complete presentation of 
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the unfolding of the divine religion of 
Christ. 

II.—The Purpose to Be Kept in View 

Is to lead Christians to a better and 
more comprehensive and complete 
knowledge and mastery of the Bible it- 
self, especially as found in the English 
versions. The carrying out of this pur- 
pose will call for— 

(1) The promotion everywhere of a 
devout, constructive study of the Bible, 
as a whole and in its various books and 
parts, by the common sense and rational, 
or truly scientific, method, and “with 
the aid of all the light that can be thrown 
upon it from all sources.” 

(2) The meeting and counteracting of 
the errors now current concerning its 
truthfulness, integrity and authority. The 


carrying out of this purpose will call 
for: 


Ist. A widespread system of oral in- 
struction suited to meet the popular 
needs and to restore interest in the Bible 
and Bible study; and the putting of bet- 
ter constructive work in the place of 
present incomplete and irrational meth- 
ods. 


2d. The dissemination of the best pop- 
ular literature on the Bible that can be 
procured or produced, for the purpose 
of laying a proper basis for a rational 
faith in the Bible as the Word of God. 

3d. The maintenance of a monthly or- 
gan for communication with the members 
and branches of the League and for set- 
ting forth such plans, methods and en- 
terprises as may be proposed. 

B.—Meeting for Organization. 

In accordance with instructions given 
it, the Provisional Committee called a 
meeting of the members of the original 
Conference to consider and take action 
upon its report, to be held in New York 
City, July 6, 1903. The Committee re- 
ported at that meeting that, in answer 
to circular letters sent out, containing 
a statement of facts concerning the pre- 
liminary conference, the response had 
been so general and hearty that the way 
seemed clear to proceed immediately 
with the organization of the proposed 
American Bible League. At that meet- 
ing, and at an adjourned session, on 
July 13, 1903, an Outline Constitution, 
for later revision and additions, was 
adopted, copies of which were to be sent 
out for the consideration and suggestions 
of those interested in the movement. 

The League was informally organized 
under that Constitution by the election 
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of the following officers and members, 
who were to constitute the Corporate 
Board when the League should be incor- 
porated: 


President, William Phillips Hall, New 
York City, President of the Hall Signal 
Company, and Chairman of the Twen- 
tieth Century Gospel Campaign Com- 
mittee. 

Vice-President, John H. Converse, LL.D., 
Philadelphia, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman of 
the Evangelistic Committee of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. 

General Secretary, Rev. Daniel S. Greg- 
ory, D.D., LL.D., New York City. 

Treasurer, Rush Taggart, LL.D., New 
York City, Attorney of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

Assistant Treasurer, F. H. Jacobs, No. 
112 Fulton Street, New York City. 

Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent Drew Theological Seminary, Mad- 
ASOTBING. Je 

Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., 
President Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, Auburn, N. Y. 

Rev. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Professor 
in Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
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Rev. William M. McPheeters, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Southern Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 

Rev. Howard Osgood, D.D., Bi Bet BY Pro- 
fessor in Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, Rochester, N. Y.; Ex-Member of 
the American Bible Revision Commit- 


tee. 

Rev. Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa.; Moderator of 
the Lutheran General Synod. 

Rev. George Frederick Wright, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor in Oberlin Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Oberlin, O.; Editor of 
the “Bibliotheca Sacra.” 

Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, New York City. 

Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll, D.D., New 
York City, Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. 

Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City. 

Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D., Pastor of 
Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian 
Church, New York City; formerly Pro- 
fessor in Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, Cal. 

Rev. J. K. C. Milligan, D.D., Pastor of 
Washington Heights United Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. 

Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, DiDs LL.D. 
Pastor of the St. James Lutheran 
Church, New York City. 
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Mr. Willis Lougee, New York City, Fi- 
nancial Secretary of the International 
Committee of Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. John J. McCook, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Mr. George E. Sterry, 21 
Street, New York City. 


The Secretary was directed, with the 
legal aid of Messrs. McCook and Tag- 
gart, to take immediate steps to secure 
the incorporation of the League under 
the laws of the State of New York. 

The President and Secretary were also 
requested to carry on a correspondence 
with the friends of the movement with 
the view, of securing, during the vaca- 
tion season of the summer, such sugges- 
tions as might prove helpful in the or- 
ganization and prosecution of the work 
proposed. The outline Constitution was 
also ordered sent out to a list of five 
hundred prospective members, for revis- 
ion and correction. 

The carrying out of these instructions 
prepared the way in the early autumn 
for the 


C.—First Meeting of the Incorporated 
League. 

The American Bible League having 
been incorporated on October 26, 1903, 
a meeting was called to be held on Octo- 
ber 29, 1903, at the office of Rush Tag- 
gart, Esq., in the Western Union Tele- 
graph Building, 195 Broadway, New 
York City, to sanction and legitimate the 
informal action of the previous meeting; 
to consider, complete and adopt a con- 
stitution; and to appoint the Executive, 
Education, and other committees called 
for by the Constitution. 

The meeting took action confirming 
the election of the twenty members 
(whose names have been already given) 
named in the former meeting, and for- 
mally elected the officers then chosen. 

The following Directors were appoint- 
ed an Executive Committee, as provided 
for by the Constitution: 


Ex-officio Members: 
William Phillips Hall, President, 
John H. Converse, Vice President, 
Rush Taggart, Treasurer, 
Daniel S. Gregory, General Secretary. 
Elective Members: 
Rey. Dr. David James Burrell, 
President Henry A. Buttz, 
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Rev. Dr. Edward P. Ingersoll, 

Rey. Dr. George C. Lorimer, 

Mr. Willis E. Lougee, 

Mr. John J. McCook, 

Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie, 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, 

Bishop William T. Sabine, 

Mr. George E. Sterry. 

The following Directors were appoint- 
ed members of the Education Commit- 
tee: 

Professor Willis J. Beecher, 

Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, 

President Henry M. Buttz, 

Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie, 

Rey. Dr. William M. McPheeters, 

Rev. Dr. Howard Osgood. 

Rey. Dr. Edmund J. Wolf, 

Rev. Dr. G. Frederick Wright, and 

The General Secretary, ex-officio. 

The outline Constitution was referred 
to a special Committee for final revision 
and completion, the Committee to report 
to the Executive Committee. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held, on call of the President, at 113 
Fulton Street, New York City, on No- 
vember 5, 1903, to receive and act upon 
the report of the Committee on the Con- 
stitution, and to take such further action 
as might be necessary in taking up and 
prosecuting the work of the League. 

At this meeting the report of the Com- 
mittee was received, and after full con- 
sideration and discussion was adopted, 
and the Constitution ordered printed for 
the use of the League. 

The Education Committee, to which 
had been -referred the preparation of 
plans to be proposed and carried out, 
presented a report outlining the work 
that seemed necessary to be undertaken 
at once. Its report was adopted and or- 
dered to be sent out in the January num- 
ber of “The Bible Student and Teacher.” 
It furnishes suggestions of the method 
of natural, constructive, and cumulative 
Bible study and presentation, for which 
the League will specially stand, and 
through which it expects to arouse a 
renewed interest in the knowledge of the 
Bible as the Word of God. 

Other matters of interest pending were 
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referred to the Annual Meeting of the 
League to be held on Wednesday, De- 
cember 9, 1903, in the Chapel of the Ful- 
ton Street Noon Prayer Meeting, 113 
Fulton Street, New York City. 

In closing this report it may be said 
that the League has special reason to be 
grateful for the favor with which the 
movement has been met in so many quar- 
ters, and for the hearty co-operation 
promised in carrying out its plans and 
purposes. The organization having been 
completed, the League is now ready to 
take up and push the work for which it 
came into existence, namely, to promote 
an increased knowledge of the Bible in 
order to remedy the present critical sit- 
uation in the Christian faith and life of 
the American churches. 


At the Annual Meeting, December 9, 
1903, the Officers of the League elected 
on its organization were unanimously re- 
elected. To the twenty original mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, the fol- 
lowing persons, who have since signified 
their acceptance, were added: 

Mr. Gerard Beekman, 419 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City . 

Rev. William Caven, D.D., LL.D., Prin- 
cipal Knox College, Toronto, Canada; 
President Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 

Rev. G. A. Funkhouser, D.D., Senior 
Professor in Union Biblical Seminary, 
Dayton, O. 

Rev. Edgar Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D., 
President Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. J. P. Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Prin- 
ar Wycliffe College, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

Rev. Revere Franklin Weidner, D.D., 
LL.D., President Evangelical Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 
The discussion of the work to be un- 

dertaken brought out cheering evidences 

of widening interest in the enterprise of 
the League. It also led to a deeper con- 
viction both of the manifest timeliness 
and momentous importance of the move- 
ment. At the same time it quickened 
the loyalty to the Word of all who had 
committed themselves to the work, and 
brought new assurance of Divine aid in 


its prosecution. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 


ARTICLE I—NAME. 


The society shall be called The Amer- 
ican Bible League. 


ARTICLE II.—OBJECT. 


It shall be the object of this League 
to organize the friends of- the Bible, to 
promote a more thorough, reverential 
and constructive study of the Sacred 
Volume, and to retain the historic faith 
of the Church in its divine inspiration 
and supreme authority as the Word of 
God. 


ARTICLE III]—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section I. Members shall be divided 
into four classes, whose continued mem- 
bership shall depend upon their adher- 
ence to the Constitution of the League. 


1. Annual Members, for whom the an- 
nual fee shall be $1.00, and who shall be 
entitled to receive the reports of the 
ordinary proceedings of the League and 
its monthly organ when published. 


2. Sustaining Members, for whom the 
annual fee shall be $10.60, and who shall 
be entitled to the reports of the extra- 
ordinary proceedings and conferences 
of the League, in addition to the privi- 
leges of the Annual Members. 


3. Life Members, for whom the fee 
shall be $100.00, and who shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges of Sustaining 
Members and to membership in the Ad- 
visory Board. 


4. Life Directors, for whom the fee 
shall be $500.00 or more, and who shall 
be entitled to all the privileges of the 
other classes of members, and to take 
part in the discussions of the Directors. 

Section II. The membership of the 
League shall be drawn from those Chris- 
tians in the various Evangelical denom- 
inations who believe in the divine inspi- 
ration of the entire Bible, and subscribe 
to Section III. of this Article. 

Section III. All members of the asso- 
ciation shall be elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board on pay- 


ment of the membership fee and sub- 
scription to the following article: 
“Believing in the divine origin, integ- 
rity, inspiration and supreme authority 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, I desire to become a mem- 
ber of the American Bible League.” 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS. 


Section I. The officers of the League 
shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a General Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Section II. The President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Secretary, and Treasurer 
shall be chosen by the Directors of the 
League, and shall hold office until their 
successors are chosen by the same body. 

Section III. The President and Vice- 
President shall be elected by the Direc- 
tors and shall perform the usual duties 
of such officers. 

Section IV. The General Secretary 
shall be elected by the Directors, who 
shall have power to fix compensation 
and tenure of office. His work shall be 
the active promotion of the objects of 
the League in the various ways that 
may be decided upon by the directing 
body through its Executive and Educa- 
tion Committees. 

Section V. The Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Directors, by whom his 
duties and obligations shall be defined. 


ARTICLE V.—OFFICIAL BODIES. 


The official governing and directive 
bodies of the League shall be as fol- 
lows: A Board of Directors, an Execu- 
tive Committee, an Education Commit- 
tee, a Finance Committee, an Advisory 
Council, and such other Committees or 
Agencies as may be needed. 

Section I. The Board of Directors, of 
which the President, Vice-President, 
General Secretary and Treasurer shall 
be ex-officio members, shall consist of 
not less than twenty members and not 
more than thirty members, as provided 
for by the Articles of Incorporation, and 
shall be the seat and source of all au- 
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thority in the League. Seven of the 
Directors shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. The Board 
shall have power to fill its own vacan- 
cies. 

Section II. The Executive Committee 
of the Corporation, to which shall be en- 
trusted the executive work of the 
League, shall consist of the President, 
Vice-President, General Secretary, and 
Treasurer, and at least eight additional 
members, to be selected by the League 
each year with a view to business effi- 
ciency. 

Section III. The Education Commit- 
tee shall consist of not less than five 
members, the General Secretary to be 
ex-officio a member and the other mem- 
bers to be appointed annually by the 
Executive Committee. 

It shall have charge of planning the 
educational and literary work to be un- 
dertaken by the League. 

This Committee shall have authority 
to select a Sub-Committee with a view 
to ready co-operation in New York city 
as a center, and, with the approval of 
the Executive Committee, to add to its 
numbers and to form Sub-Committees 
and other Agencies needed for carrying 
out the plans approved; and it is author- 
ized to fill its own vacancies, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Section IV. The Finance Committee 
shall consist of not less than five mem- 
bers, the President and Treasurer to be 
ex-officio members, and the other mem- 
bers to be appointed annually by the 
Executive Committee. 
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It shall have charge of planning the 
financial work of the League. 

Section V. The Advisory Council shall 
be made up of Directors, the represen- 
tatives of such Branch Leagues as may 
be formed, each Branch being entitled 
to choose one of its members to repre- 
sent it in the Council, and the Life Mem- 
bers and Life Directors of the League; 
and it shall have such powers and per- 
form such duties as may be defined by 
the Directors. 

Section VI. Branch Leagues shall be 
organized in the various American cen- 
ters, and when so organized shall be rec- 
ognized as branches by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors, 
on their subscribing to the Constitution 
and conforming to the requirements of 
the League as defined in the Constitu- 
tion. 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section I. The time of the Annual 
Meeting of the Directors shall be the 
second Wednesday in December in each 
year, and the place shall be determined 
by the Executive Committee. 

Section II. Special Meetings shall be 
called by the President on request of five 
Directors. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended, or 
additional Articles adopted, by a two- 
thirds vote of the Directors present at 
any regular meeting, without previous 
notice; or by a majority vote, if notice 
in writing of the proposed amendment 
shall have been given at a preceding 
meeting. 


A SAMPLE OF CRITICISM 
Rev. G. S. Young, Nashua, N. H. 


That the radical criticism has done 
much careful and scholarly work as per- 
taining to the Bible need never be doubt- 
ed. Yet, owing to the strong predilec- 
tion that has characterized so much crit- 
ical work, the “results of criticism” have 
not always been consistent nor in all 
cases satisfactory. To a considerable 


extent they are such as will probably 
disappear in due time before the sober 
quest for truth. 

Sometimes in learned but mistaken 
zeal, the critical results arrived at have 
been almost ludicrous. This is so at 
times, probably, because so many critics 
have seemed determined to consider as 
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untrustworthy (or legendary) about 
everything in the Bible which can not as 
yet be measured by the measuring-line of 
extra-biblical knowledge. As Professor 
Sayce has not untruly said: “The critic 
has made his own ignorance the meas- 
ure of the credibility of an ancient docu- 
ment.”1 But, as may be seen in the case 
of Genesis xiv., the Hittite nation, Sar- 
gon, etc.,2 this is not always a safe pro- 
cedure. For, in the future as in the past, 
advancing knowledge may show that 
learned scepticism is not trustworthy. 
Moreover, it is always to be remembered 
that a thing may be true even though 
we can not prove it such; may be true 
though the single testimony thereto has 
no outside corroboration. 

With these brief preliminary remarks, 
I now call attention to a sample of criti- 
cism which came under my notice when 
reading Dr. E. Worcester’s work, “The 
Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge.” In this work Dr. Worces- 
ter deals with the materials of Genesis 
with a free hand. According to him and 
to his school of thought, many Genesis 
statements or narratives, while profes- 
sedly historical are, of course, not actu- 
ally so. Note the case of Lamech. 

Dr. Worcester cites the “sword song 
of Lamech,”’ and then observes: 


“Tt seems to be the voice of an inhabi- 
tant of the stone age that is singing this 
murderous little chant. Some hairy, sav- 
age cave-dweller, armed’ with a stone 
club, is chanting his crimes aloud to the 
delight of his two half-human wives, 
Adah and Zillah. Lamech shouts 
with cannibalistic joy over the fact that 
he has killed two men. He declares him- 
self superior to Cain, who has killed 
only one, and he promises himself the 
pleasure of killing seventy-five more” 
(p. 38). 

This description may be the result of 
“scientific criticism,’ but it certainly is 
not the result of careful thought and 


sober scholarship. It shows a blunder- 


iHigher Criticism and The Monuments, p 16, 

2See Price’s Monuments and O. T., pp. 32ff., 75-78, 
ror; Hastings’ Dict. of Bible, I. 226 b; Hommel’s Anc. 
Heb. Tradition, pp. +t, 158 ff.; Evett's New Light 
on The Bible, p. 312f. 


ing, misdirected, and much biased im- 
agination. Note what sort of a man the 
doctor has painted. He is the husband 
of wives who are but “half human,” and 
he himself, as a “hairy, savage cave- 
dweller, armed with a stone club,” is 
on a level with his half-human wives. 
He is, indeed, a “little savage” shouting 
with ‘cannibalistic joy.” Fancy a wild,. 
abject, semi-human creature like this as 
either composing or reciting poetry; 
fancy him as counting up to seventy- 
seven; and fancy him as reciting a 
“sword song” when armed with a “stone 
club” in “the “stone age!” And fancy 
a grave and profound modern scholar 
representing him as doing all this! 
Surely this is criticism running amuck! 
It may not be so in accord with good 
scholarship to accept the Bible narrative 
at its face value as in the above distorted 
form, but it certainly is more in accord 
with good sense. 

The Genesis narrative in itself gives 
us no such senseless and contradictory 
picture as that above. Lamech, indeed, 
may be murderous, but no more so than 
are thousands of so-called civilized and 
even cultured men of today when re- 
straints are removed. Abundant exam- 
ples could be adduced in support of this 
latter statement. We may simply cite 
the savage ferocity of American lynch- 
ings, Weyler’s treatment of the Cuban 
reconcentrados, the treatment of the Chi- 
nese by some of the soldiery of civilized 
nations in the war consequent upon the 
Boxer uprising, the recent (and evidently 
current) treatment in Africa of the na- 
tives by white men, and the utterly bar- 
barous conduct of many American sol- 
diers in the Philippines. So far as we 
learn from the Bible, Lamech never de- 
scended to such savage brutalities as 
these. Critics should learn not to allow 
their theories to run away with their 
better judgment. It is an _ infinitely 
greater tax upon one’s credulity to ac- 
cept some critical manipulations of the 
Bible than to accept the Bible itself. 
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PLAN OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


A Report made to the Executive Com- 
mittee of The American Bible League by 
the Education Committee outlines the 
work to be set before the members of the 
League, and to be taken up at once. 
The tentative plan proposed is based on 
the “Principles” and “Purposes” of the 
League, as outlined in the “Statement of 
Facts of the Preliminary Conference” 
sent out to the members some time since, 
a summary of which will be found in the 
Annual Report printed on another page. 

The Committee start with “the recog- 
nition of the Bible as a Unit.” Their 
purpose is to give unity and coherency to 
their plans and work by keeping this 
unity of their text-book constantly in 
view: in the methods of study and pre- 
sentation, in the literary work under- 
taken, and in the Branch Leagues and 
Conferences. 

A CONSISTENT METHOD OF STUDY AND 
PRESENTATION IS TO BE PURSUED 
Recognizing the Bible as a Unit, it is 

proposed to seek and to unfold its Natu- 

tal Plan, in such a way as to bring its 
contents within reach of the average 
student or man of intelligence. 

It is proposed to prepare, with the aid 
of competent scholars, Series of Brief 
and Comprehensive Works, that shall 
serve as Text-Books, to be used in ex- 
tending the knowledge of the Bible, by 
what may be called the natural, con- 
structive, and cumulative method of 
study and presentation. It is expected 
to include in these: 

I. A Series of Bible Outlines, dealing 
directly with the Bible and suited to help 
in mastering its contents. This will em- 
brace: 

1. An Outline of the Bible Plan. A 
section of this—in tentative form, and 
preparing the way for something more 
complete—is printed in the present num- 
ber of the magazine. 

2. The Old Testament Plan Unfolded, 
—hbeing a larger and fuller presentation 
of the Old Testament in its unity and 
completeness. 

3. The New Testament Plan Unfolded, 


—being a similar treatment of the New 
Testament. 

II. A Series of Hand-Books, unfold- 
ing the natural Biblical Sections or Di- 
visions, as brought to light in the Out- 
line referred to. This is expected to 
comprise: 

1. A Hand-Book of the Pentateuch, or 
Five Books of Moses,—setting forth the 
aim and plan of this Division of the 
Bible, in recording the origin and or- 
ganization of the revelation of redemp- 
tion as the Law, or its historical intro- 
duction into the world in care of the 
Hebrew race. 

2. A Hand-Book of the Old Testament 
History,—unfolding the purpose and 
scope of the movement of Revelation, 
as seen in the Historical Books that em- 
body the development of the Law in the 
national and public institutions and life, 
under the Theocracy, the Monarchy, and 
the Foreign Rule. 

3. A Hand-Book of the Old Testament 
Poetry,—showing how the teachings of 
these Books lay the foundations of the 
inner religious life, in the convictions 
and affections of the People of God. 

4. A Hand-Book of the Old Testament 
Prophecy,—setting forth the aim and re- 
sults of the struggle of the successive 
groups of Prophets, as recorded in the 
Written Prophets, to keep the People 
true to the Law and their covenant with 
Jehovah, and so save them from destruc- 
tion, 

[The Prophets may require to be 
treated in two Hand-Books.] 

5. A Hand-Book of the Gospels,— 
bringing out the origin, purpose, and 
scope of the Gospels; their relations to 
one another and as messages to the 
world made up of Jew, Roman, Greek 
and Christian; and their place as the 
foundation of the New Testament de- 
velopment of Redemption as the Gospel. 

Kite. wets, 

III. A Series of Bible Commentaries, 
—based on a like conception of the Unity 
of the Bible,—to be undertaken later. 

IV. A Series of Booklets on Vital 
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Critical Questions,—as these may be 
found to be necessary for the exposi- 
tion and defense of the Bible as the 
Word of God. 


BRANCH LEAGUES ARE TO BE ORGAN- 
IZED AT IMPORTANT POINTS 

This is for the purpose of aiding in 
starting and carrying on the work of 
systematic and constructive Bible Study 
on the most extended scale. It is ex- 
pected that these Branch Leagues will 
be taken advantage of— 

I. For Bible Conferences.—These will 
be conducted at the various centers, by 
leaders from all the Evangelical De- 
nominations, 

These Conferences are expected to call 
out the strongest systematic and con- 
structive statements of the principles in- 
volved in Bible study and instruction. 
The aim will be to unfold the true doc- 
trine of the Word of God, embracing its 
Divine origin, integrity, inspiration and 
supreme authority. An opportunity will 
thus be given for setting forth in a popu- 
lar way the correct principles of criti- 
cism, emphasizing their great value, and 
showing how they are to be applied to 
reach correct results; for exposing the 
character, fallacy and danger of rational- 
istic and destructive criticism; and for 
so presenting the Bible as a Unit, ac- 
cording to its Natural Plan, as to help 
and encourage men—beginning with the 
preachers and teachers—to master its 
contents and its unity. 

II. For Systematic Bible Study.—lIt is 
proposed to seek to extend such study 
from the churches to the _ families, 
schools and communities, that have their 
natural centres in the particular loca- 
tion, with the hope of reaching and in- 
teresting all the people. 
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THE CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
TO BE SYSTEMAIICALLY SET FORTH 


It was with this thought in view that 
the Organ of the League was named 
“The Bible Student and Teacher.” 

The purpose is to give particular atten- 
tion to the subject of method in instruc- 
tion—so much neglected in high places— 
seeking to present the true and natural 
principles of pedagogy, and to expose 
and oppose the false methods that are 
in vogue. 

The League will always treat Redemp- 
tion by Christ as the central thought and 
aim, not only of the Bible but also of its 
work. While devoting its efforts chiefiy 
to the presentation of the truth as it 
appears in the Bible, believing that the 
Spirit will take the Word and make it a 
Word of Life to the soul, the special 
spiritual application will be left largely 
to the individual instructors, who will 
be expected to apply the truth for the 
purpose of laying the foundation for and 
developing ‘Christian experience and 
character, the supreme aim of all Bible 
study and instruction. 

Plans have been considered by the 
Committee for a different and larger 
work, upon which they hope to be able 
to enter in due time. 


In thus roughly outlining what they 
hope to do, the Education Committee 
bespeak the sympathy and co-operation 
of all the members of the League and 
prayers for the guidance and blessing of 
God, that they may be enabled to carry 
out their plans in such a way as to ac- 
complish the utmost, both in extending 
the knowledge and influence of the Bible 
as the Word of God and in vindicating 
its Divine authority. 
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A Monthly Magazine, issued by the Education Committee of The American Bible 
League, Daniel S. Gregory, Managing Editor, Office of 
Issue, 82 Bible House, New York 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND POINTS 


WHAT THE LEAGUE STANDS FOR 


The American Bible League was in- 
corporated under the Laws of the State 
of New York, October 26, 1903. Re- 
garding its object, organization and 
scope, the Certificate of Incorporation 
embraces the following points of inter- 
Csi. 


First—That the particular objects for 
which said Corporation is formed are as 
follows, namely,— 

(a) The promotion of a devout study 

of the Bible. 

(b) The dissemination of literature 
and information to meet and 
counteract the errors now cur- 
rent concerning its truthfulness, 
integrity and authority. 

(c) The creation of a widespread sys- 
tem of oral instruction to re- 
store interest in the Bible and 
Bible study. 

(d) The dissemination of the best 
popular literature on the Bible 
that can be procured, and the 
production by the best reverent 
scholarship of such works as are 
needed to promote the direct 
study of the Bible, and to bring 
out the entire truth concerning 
it: 

Second.—That the corporate name by 
which said Corporation hereby to be 
formed shall be known and distinguished 
is and shall be The American Bible 
League. 

Third—That the territory in which the 
operations of said Corporation are to be 
principally conducted, is North America 
and South America. 

Fourth.—That the principal office of 
said Corporation shall be located in the 
City of New York, County of New York, 
and State of New York. 

Fifth—That the number of directors 
of said Corporation shall be twenty (20), 
which number may be increased to thir- 
ty (30) at any annual meeting of the 

orporation. 


The main facts concerning the origin 
and organization of the League will be 
found set forth in “The First Annual 


Report,” printed in the present issue. 
What the League proposes to undertake 
and hopes to accomplish, with the bless- 
ing of God and the co-operation of lovers 
of the Bible, will be found stated in the 
“Plan of the Education Committee,” 
also printed in this number. 

The January number of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, which unavoidably 
goes late to press, has been largely de- 
voted to setting forth the objects and 
aims of the League. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
LEAGUE 

While always ready to accept anything 
new when it is proved to be true, the 
League stands for the views of the in- 
spiration and authority of the Bible that 
are characteristic of the historic faith 
of Evangelical Christianity, because it 
believes them to be true. Recognizing 
all legitimate variations in theory, it has 
fixed upon the following “Form of Ap- 
plication for Membership”: 

“Believing in the divine origin, integ- 
rity, inspiration and supreme authority 
of the Scrivtures of the Old and New 
Testaments, I desire to become a mem- 
ber of The American Bible League.” 

The applicant is requested to send with 
the application his subscription to the 
Monthly of the League, and to state 
whether he desires to be enrolled as an 
Annual Member ($1.00), a Sustaining 
Member ($10.00), a Life Member 
($100.00), or a Life Director ($500.00). 

The applicant becomes a member by 
the action of the Executive Committee 
approving his application. 

THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE LEAGUE 

When the League was considering the 


question of starting a Monthly Magazine 
that should represent its aims and inter- 
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ests, a proposal came from Rev. Dr. 
William M. McPheeters, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Columbia, S. C,, 
editor and publisher of “The Bible 
Student,” to transfer that magazine to 
the League, to be issued as its official 
publication. The proposal was accepted 
and the transfer made. 

The League takes occasion to recognize 
the helpfulness and courtesy of Dr. Mc- 
‘Pheeters in this transfer of “The Bible 
Student,” with its good-will, its subscrip- 
tion list, and the promise of the hearty 
co-operation of its working force. “The 
Bible Student,” by its strong and schol- 
arly presentation of the issues at present 
involved in the discussions regarding the 
Bible, has already won the recognition 
of scholars and of the best expository 
and critical journals; and it should be 
the aim of the League not only to main- 
tain the reputation thus acquired, but to 
increase the range and power of the 
journal, while adding to it the more pop- 
ular qualities necessary for reaching the 
larger constituency to which it is hence- 
forth to appeal. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE MONTHLY 

“The Bible Student and Teacher” will 
be devoted strictly to the Bible and to 
questions and problems of studying and 
teaching the Bible. The body of it wiil 
be made up of papers, prepared by com- 
petent Biblical scholars and writers, to 
aid in acquiring a better knowledge of 
the Bible itself. Most of these papers 
will be original, and specially prepared 
for the magazine. Some, however, will 
be reprints of articles of peculiar value 
and power, that have not been widely 
circulated, and that seem to say just the 
word that needs to be said by the 
League to its constituency. 

Particular attention will be given to 
preparation for the systematic study of 
the Bible, by what may be styled the 
natural, constructive and cumulative 
method for the purpose of mastering 
its contents. The success of the enter- 
prise will probably be more nearly 
gauged by what it is able to accomplish 
in this particular direction than by any 
other criterion. 

A portion of each issue will be given 
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to setting forth the purposes and work 
of the League, and furnishing such in- 
struction, direction and aid as may be 
necessary to keep its members informed 
of their duties in co-operating with it, 
and of the opportunities offered them 
for engaging in its literary undertakings 
or in the operations of the Branch 
Leagues. 

Some departments have been excluded 
from the present issue by the large 
amount of matter setting forth the 
origin and purposes of the League. 
They will find place in future issues. 
Among these may be mentioned: 

Editorial notes of a personal and offi- 
cial character. 

Notes on the meaning of Scripture, 
particularly on the misinterpretations 
and misapplication of it. 

Comment and criticism on the various 
phases of current Biblical thought. 

Notes on books of special value to 
Bible students and teachers. 


WHAT THE LEAGUE DESIRES TO DO 


The organization of Branch Leagues 
will receive special attention, it being 
the purpose to form such Leagues in all 
important centers, for the purpose of 
pushing the work of Bible study. 

League Circles for Bible Study will be 
a feature connected with the Branch 
Leagues. Provision is to be made for 
the formation of Circles for studying 
the Bible, according to the plans set 
forth by the Education Committee. 
Suggestions will be given for the or- 
ganization of Circles. It is hoped to 
have enough organized at an early day 
to form a “League of Students for Bible 
Mastery,” a thousand strong. It is hoped 
in this way, in time, to reach every 
Christian school, college and seminary. 

The circulation of “The Bible Student 
and Teacher” should be extended as 
rapidly as possible. At the nominal 
rates charged for annual subscription, 
ten thousand subscribers should be se- 
cured at once, in order to meet expenses 
and make it such a journal as is clearly 
demanded by the situation. 


The successful carrying out of the 
plans and purposes that have been out- 
lined must, of course, depend upon the 
hearty co-operation of the entire mem- 
bership. The League bespeaks such co- 
operation, in the name of the Living 
Word of God, to whom we owe the 
Written Word of God. 


Che Bible Student 
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FEBRUARY, 1904 


Number 2 


Editorial flotes 


When it is Dr. Francis L. 
Patton who says, “The cri- 
sis in which we are to- 
day is the greatest war of intellect that 
has ever been waged since the birth- 
day of the Nazarene” no one will sus- 
pect the statement of being an exaggera- 
tion, or the mere hysteria of an alarm- 
ist. If true, however, then the situation 
with which we are confronted, and the 
vastness of the issues involved evidently 
impose certain reciprocal duties upon 
all who profess to be lovers of the truth, 
and that entirely irrespective of the side 
upon which they align themselves. The 
duties referred to are duties owed to 
the truth itself. And however imperfect- 
ly we may observe them, all of us who 
claim to be in this “greatest war of in- 
tellect” for the truth’s sake must recog- 
nize them, and seek again and again to 
shape our warfare in the light of them. 
On the one side, there should evidently 
be open-mindedness or a willingness to 
know the truth; fair-mindedness, or a dis- 
position to hear evidence, to weigh it, 
and to be controlled by it; fearlessness, 
or a disposition to accept whatever con- 
clusions the evidence demands; patience 
of investigation also, and of objection, 
and ordinarily the directory of animad- 
version against principles rather than 
against persons. Ordinarily, we say, for 
sometimes it becomes a duty, painful 
though it may be, to pillory obtuseness, 
or moral obliquity. 

And on the other hand it is equally in- 
cumbent upon those engaged in a con- 


Reciprocal 
Duties 


1Princeton Theol. Rev., January, 1904. 


troversy where so great and so grave is- 
sues are at stake to see to it that the 
terms they employ are defined with a 
precision that puts their meaning beyond 
the possibility of misunderstanding by 
ordinary intelligence in the use of ordi- 
nary care; that they avoid all mere cari- 
catures of opposing positions, and seek 
to know as thoroughly, and to state as 
fairly the position they antagonize, as the 
one they maintain; and withal a fearless 
preparedness to face and to act upon the 
legitimate implications of their own posi- 
tions, 


Dr. Geo. F. Moore, if cor- 
rectly represented in the 
November Biblical World, 
gives us a pleasing illustration of the last 
point. He has at last come to see, it ap- 
pears, the fundamental nature of the dis- 
tinction between “revealed theology” and 
“philosophy,” and also that his own 
critical principles allow no place for the 
former. He therefore frankly turns his 
back upon “revealed theology” or knowl- 
edge of God, and purposes henceforth to 
devote his energies along with others 
to giving us “a philosophy of the Chris- 
tian religion in which the facts of Scrip- 
ture, history and Christian experience 
are interpreted in conformity with mod- 
ern conceptions of the universe and 
God’s relation to it, and of the na- 
ture and destiny of man.” For his per- 
spicacity,—as far as it goes, and there’s 
the rub—and for having the courage of 
his convictions, Dr. Moore is only to be 
commended. Doubtless he will in time 


Last Point 
Illustrated. 
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discover that what he calls “a philoso- 
phy of the Christian religion” is after 
all not essentially different from other 
philosophies of religion that have come 
down to us from various quarters, 
some of them from a venerable anti- 
quity, and which are known among us 
generically as Paganism. And assuredly 
he may be pardoned for not too precipi- 
tately admitting even to himself the 
gaunt fact, full as it is of a grim sugges- 
tion, that He “whom we hoped should re- 
deem Israel” and “reveal” God to us, is 
after all but a higher sort of Jewish Soc- 
rates, who no doubt may be heard with 
peculiar profit, but who took Himself 
too seriously with His “I-say-unto-you’s,” 
and whose teachings, instead of being 
“inspired, infallible, authoritative,’ have 
themselves to be sifted and licked into 
“conformity with modern conceptions of 
the universe and God’s relations to it, 
and of the nature and destiny of man.” 
Precipitately to plant one’s self upon 
such a position would argue one not 
brave, but simply foolish and foolhardy. 
Nothing, indeed, but dire necessity would 
justify such a step, or could induce one 
who “had tasted the good word of God” 
ever to take it. Dr. Moore therefore 
may be pardoned for pausing to catch his 
breath, so to speak, before coming to a 
final reckoning with the ultimate implica- 
tions of his critical position. But they 
are there, and doubtless in due time they 
will demand and receive recognition. 
Meantime, let us be patient, and not 
judge such men too harshly, seeing that 
it is only an Andover oath that binds 
them to hold and teach the Christianity 
of Christ and the apostles. We digress, 
however, and must return. 


Our initial reflections were 
occasioned by a “Sympos- 
ium” that appeared in 
the November issue of the Biblical 
World” It is a discussion for which 
thanks are due the editors of that enter- 
prising publication from all desirous to 
keep themselves advised of what is being 
taught the rising generation of theologi- 


The 
Occasion. 
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cal students upon a subject important in 
itself and in its bearing upon the doctrine 
of Scripture. If the title of the sympo- 
sium smites somewhat harshly on our 
ears, this will not excuse us from facing 
the issue that it presents with all the 
openness, fairness and courage of mind 
we may possess or can command for the 
occasion. Indeed it is refreshing to know 
that this title jarred upon one at least 
of those who participated in giving us 
the symposium. Professor Nash, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., says truly, 

“In dealing with the point before us, 
the very terms we use are so irritating 
to our piety, being involved in so many 
entangling alliances, that we need to 
take a good look at the Bible as a whole 
in order to keep our heads cool and 
clear.7 

And yet it is obvious to one who thinks, 
that nothing is to be gained by losing 
our heads. It is only children who are 
simple enough to suppose that they can 
escape the objects of their terror by 
merely closing their eyes. If that that 
produces the alarm is a mere bogey, a 
steady look will bring the surest and 
quickest relief. Bogies cannot stand be- 
fore aciem oculorum, On the other hand, 
to hide our eyes from a real danger is 
the certainest way of delivering ourselves 
hopelessly into its grasp. When, there- 
fore, even so irritating a topic as “Myth 
and Fiction as Employed in the Bible” 
is thrust upon our attention, our wisdom 
will be to stare it steadily in the face, 
and then, adopting Professor Nash’s sug- 
gestion, to turn and take a good look at 
the Bible itself. If myth and fiction are 
employed in the Bible, then certainly the 
sooner we inform ourselves of the fact, 
and ascertain precisely how they are em- 
ployed, the better. 


As already indicated the 
symposium under consid- 
eration is valuable, if for 
no other reason merely as informa- 
tion. It lets us know what is thought 
and doubtless taught upon this impor- 
tant topic by such scholars as Dr. Zenos, 
of M’Cormick Seminary, Dr. Charles F. 
Kent, of Yale, Mr. W. G. Ballantine, of’ 
the International Y. M. C. A. Training 


hal 


Value of . 
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School, Springfield, Mass.; Prof. Geo. A. 
Barton, of Bryn Mawr, Dr. Benj. W. 
Bacon, also of Yale, Prof. W. H. Ryder, 
of Andover, Dr. Sylvester Burnham, of 
Hamilton, N. Y.; Prof. Henry S. Nash, 
of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. M’Fadyen, of 
Knox College, Toronto. Eight great cen- 
tres of theological learning are represent- 
ed in this list; five denominations; one 
lay organization the ramifications of 
which spread not only throughout our 
country, but throughout the world. All 
this means of course that the views 
taught at these centers are destined to 
exert a far-reaching and commanding in- 
fluence. We are therefore indebted to 
the Biblical World for giving us first- 
hand information as to what these views 
are. 

It is significant when we hear one of 
those contributing to this symposium 
saying, “We dislike the word ‘myths’.’” 
No one we think who will be at the 
pains to bring before his mind its true 
connotation can fail to share Prof. Nash’s 
wholly reasonable dislike for this term, 
the taint of which is not only inherent 
and ineradicable, but, like that of small- 
pox, contagious. Unfortunately not all 
who have contributed to this discussion 
have done this. Further, it is a valuable 
because a true testimony when Prof. 
M’Fadyen says, 

“Much perplexity and sorrow have 
been caused to many who love the Bible 
by the view which is held to-day by most 
scholars,» and seems to be_ gaining 
ground, that certain things in the Bible 
that have commonly been regarded as 
historical are in reality mythical or leg- 
endary.’”® 

That those who have been in the habit 
of going to their Bibles as the word of 
God in regard to man’s origin, and to 
the causes of man’s present condition, 
should experience “much perplexity and 
some sorrow” when they discover that 


SPrats Nash, .p. 355. 

*This is, of course, a very sweeping statement. 
If Prof. McFadyen has verified his figures, it 
unquestionably has significance. If he has not— 
avoiding all embarrassing ethical questions—he 
will not need that we tell him how very cheap 
and meaningless such assertions are, and how 
foundationless and false the impression they are 
calculated to make. 
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what they had supposed was the Word 
of God is in reality “only rimitive man’s 
hypotheses’”® and “highly imaginative 
hypotheses” at that, ought not to sur- 
prise anyone very greatly. One would 
think that even Prof. McFadyen might 
concede something to such perplexity 
and sorrow. He can hardly regard the 
difference between the Word of God and 
“primitive man’s hypotheses” as only 
that between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. 


Prof. McFadyen appar- 
ently supposes that what- 
ever the difference may 
be, he can dissipate all rational perplex- 
ity and sorrow by telling us— 


Healing Too 
Slightly. 


“Now there are really two questions 
here, which must be carefully kept apart: 
(1) Is everything in the Bible which 
looks like history really history? and 
(2) if not, is the Bible on that account 
to be rejected? The first is a purely 
scientific question to be settled by the 
ordinary laws of historical evidence; the 
second is to be settled by considering 
the function of the Bible.’” 

It is no doubt proper to deal gently 
with those in perplexity and sorrow, 
and we thank Prof. McFadyen for the 
well-meaning of his platitudes. But, how- 
ever well meant these platitudes are, 
they are none the less platitudinous on 
that account. The fact is that Prof. 
McFadyen ought to dismiss from his 
mind all thought for our perplexities and 
sorrows and look fairly in the face the 
grim question of fact—Have we in the 
Bible, in Genesis or elsewhere, the Word 
of God or merely the very primitive “hy- 
potheses of primitive man’? By all 
means, let us deal with this as a “purely 
scientific question, to be settled by the 
ordinary laws of historical evidence.” 
But, without meaning unnecessary of- 
fence, we must insist that it is time to 
call a truce upon snivelling about our 
perplexities and sorrows. For, until 
“myths” have been proved to be present 
in the Bible in some other sense and by 
some better evidence than has been ad- 
ducd in this symposium, the best relief 
for hysteria is simply to call attention to 
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the obvious fact that there is no real oc- 
casion for it. When the presence of 
“myths” in the Bible in some way other 
than that of mere poetic, or illustrative 
allusion, has been established, we will no 
doubt have our perplexities and sorrows, 


but even then we will scarcely turn for | 


comfort to those who have not the dis- 
cernment to perceive that whatever “the 
function of the Bible” and whatever the 
function of the imagination in the Bible, 
a myth’s a myth “for a’ that, for a’ that.” 


In line with what has 
just been said and a 
notable feature of this 
symposium, is the very great diffidence, 
shall we say, or caution of those contrib- 
uting to it in the matter of pointing out 
specific “myths” in the Bible, and laying 
before us their reasons for so regarding 
them. Dr. Zenos, for example, in his, for 
the most part, very thoughtful and care- 
fully worked out paper, treats the ques- 
tion of the presence of “myths” in the 
Bible in the way of a purely abstract 
possibility. He neither affirms nor de- 
nies their presence. He contents him- 
self with speaking to the questions. 


An Important 
Feature. 


“Shall the presence of myth and fiction 
in the sacred volume be admitted or de- 
nied? On what grounds can it be either 
admitted or denied? And, if admitted, 
how does it affect Christian doctrine?’ 

We do not think that he has discrim- 
inated sharply between “myth” and 
“fiction,” nor has he discriminated be- 
tween mere poetic and illustrative allu- 
sion to “myth,” and the formal propound- 
ing or endorsing of a “myth” as the 
Scripture writer’s own account of the 
matter with which he deals. Hence, while 
we have little difficulty in accepting much 
that he says, we can not avoid the fear 
that what he has written will be much 
misunderstood, and that it will be not a 
little abused in the use that will be made 
of it. Dr. Kent also employs an admir- 
able caution about committing himself 
to definite “myths” that can be located 
by chapter and verse. He says: 

“That the early Hebrews received 


along with their other inheritances from 
their Semitic fathers, many popular 
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myths is shown by the frequent refer- 
ences to them in the prophetic, and es- 
pecially the poetic books, like Job and the 
later apocalyptic writings. Of these the 
story of Jehovah’s combat with Rahab, 
or Leviathan was the best known. Nat- 
urally myths figured more prominently 
in the minds of the common people than 
in the thought of their inspired teachers. 
While the earlier prophets did not ac- 
cept, or openly attack them, they usually 
indicated their mild disapproval by ig- 
noring them. Only later poets and 
prophets who lived when the popular be- 
lief in myths was dead, dared employ 
their imagery as illustrations, very much 
as modern writers utilize the figures sug- 
gested by Greek mythology.’” 

All this, in the main, sounds sober and 
reassuring enough. 


Prof. Barton goes farther, but even he 
says: 

“The clearest trace of a mythical ele- 
ment in the Old Testament is in Genesis 
(Chap. 6) where angels are said to have 
consorted with women’; and again, 
“Modern investigation has clearly shown 
that an early Babylonian myth underlies 
the first chapter of Genesis.” But he im- 
mediately adds, “In this case, however, 
that clearness of insight which is begot- 
ten by inspiration has so transformed the 
material of the myth as to make it prac- 
tically a different narrative.” 

This, at least, is specific allegation, 
even though no attempt is made at proof. 
But the reader may, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to learn that it is the only in- 
stance of specific allegation in the whole 
discussion. We have abundant sugges- 
tions about the possible presence of 
“myths” with all the really “mythical” 
element “eliminated,” “transformed,” or 
“transfigured” out of them, so that only 
mythical “myths” remain; but of the real 
thing these two alone are specified. 


Fortunately this sympos- 
ium contains its own note 
of warning—indeed, more 
than one such note. One note, however, 
sounds out so loud and clear that it may 
reasonably be hoped that it will arrest 
general attention, and prevent a too care- 
less dickering even with so-called “trans- 
formed” and “transfigured” “myths.” 
This note is furnished by the paper of 
Prof. Ryder, of Andover. He begins 
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by telling us that he will confine his at- 
tention to the Gospels. He then informs 
us that the writers of these Gospels 
“were not critical historians,” and that 
“they leave no trace of any effort to ver- 
ify the incidents which they relate.” This 
he follows with the statement, 

“Moreover, there can be no doubt that 
these Gospels were written from forty 
to sixty years after the occurrence of the 
events recorded, and the most diligent 
inquiry fails to discover the forms and 
methods in which these traditions were 
preserved during those years. Two of 
the Gospels were written by men who 
were not personal associates of Jesus, 
and there seems to be convincing evidence 
that the other two are not preserved 
in the form in which the immediate disci- 
ples of Jesus left them. 

“This question, therefore, forces itself 
upon every open-minded student: Was 
there not opportunity, during the period 
in which these stories were passing from 
one to another in oral tradition or frag- 
mentary writings, for misunderstanding, 
unconscious changes, and legendary ac- 
cretions?’”™ 

Prof. Ryder is evidently of the opinion 
that there was. He specifies as falling 
under the suspicion of being “legendary 
accretions” the Virgin Birth, the Resur- 
rection narratives (or perhaps he means 
only certain features of them), the multi- 
plication of the loaves and fishes, the 
transformation of the water into wine, 
and the story of the Gadarene demoniac. 
Here then we are fully advised of where 
this ploughshare may be made to run, 
and of how deep it can cut. Nay, we are 
advertised of where it must sooner or 
later run. Why do we say this? To 
shut off inquiry? The attempt would be 
useless, and worse. To terrify the in- 
quirer? Fortunately there are a multi- 
tude of inquirers, like Prof. Ryder, who 
are not going to permit themselves to 
become paralyzed even when confronted 
with such conclusions as these. Why 
then do we say it? Merely to remind 
our readers that they will need to have a 
caution how they follow the leadership 
of those who profess to find “myths” and 
“legends” in any part of the Bible. Prof. 
Ryder, it is true, assures us that “The 
discovery or suspicion of such” elements 
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as those mentioned above “in the Gospels 
will not decrease their real value for us.” 
We are persuaded, however, that where 
he has said “will not decrease,” what he 
really meant was “will not destroy their 
value for us.” Perhaps not. To discuss 
the question, “If the sky should fall, 
would we catch larks?”, however, would 
only be a waste of time. But of this we 
are very well assured, namely, that ii 
the Gospels are more or less legendary 
accounts of a purely human, long dead, 
non-miracle working Jesus, then our con- 
fidence in all supposed verities will have 
received a lasting shock from which it 
can only tardily recover, should it re- 
cover at all. But worst of all we would 
“be yet in our sins.” 

Let investigation proceed then. We 
have no interest in believing a lie our- 
selves or in encouraging others to believe 
one. But it is futile to attempt to hide 
the fact that the presence of “myths” or 
“legends” in the Bible would inevitably 
greatly impair, and would probably prac- 
tically destroy its value. And it is fair 
that we on our part insist that this fact 
should be looked steadily in the face. 


“Washington Our symposium also 
and the furnishes more than one 
Hatchet.” illustration of how even 


grave and sober men can gravely and 
soberly deceive themselves. Of this we 
have a shining instance, when Prof. 
Burnham, endeavoring to persuade us 
that the presence of “myths” and “leg- 
ends” in the Bible would not impair its 
value, says, 

“Nor would it of necessity affect the 
value of the Bible, if the writer” [i. e. 
the Scripture writer] “in using for his 
purpose myth and fiction, supposed he 
was using history. If one uses the story 
of Washington and the hatchet to teach 
the duty and beauty of truthfulness, the 
teaching is as true and the duty just as 
real if the story is proved to be a fiction 
or a legend.”” 

This is said without even the shadow 
of a suspicion that no sensible person, 
certainly since the sixties, has made the 
blunder of trying either to induce or to 
confirm the habit of truthfulness in the 
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American boy by telling him “the story 
of Washington and the hatchet.’ And 
why not? Because, at least since the 
date mentioned, the suspicion has been 
current that the story was mythical.” 
Of course, if a writer believes an inci- 
dent to be historic, for him it will have 
the didactic, and stimulating effect that 
proceeds from reality and only from re- 
ality. But if his readers know or even 
seriously suspect that the writer has 
been hoodwinked or was careless about 
verifying his illustrative incidents, then 
his stories, however real and moving to 
the writer become to them “as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” The im- 
pression made by such stories upon the 
hard sense of a canny Scot comes out, 
when Dr. James Hastings, criticising a 
volume of Banks’ sermons, says: 


“Take the anecdotes. In the sense of 
the preacher’s earnestness and in the 
rush of the preacher’s words, they will 
pass and even make their impression. 
But they are not true. You cannot read 
them and retain your self-respect.”™* 


We cannot dismiss this 
symposium without directing 
attention to what is in our 
judgment a capital and pervasive defect. 
We refer to the very great loose- 
ness of statement that characterizes al- 
most every paper. If the work present- 
ed in these discussions represents the de- 
gree of scientific accuracy that character- 
izes the work of those who prepared 
them, then unquestionably there is 
ground for discouragement, and small 
room for surprise at the vagaries that 
are abroad in the theological world. Sim- 
ilar work in our laboratories would meet 
with but scant For one 
thing, think of throwing the thesis to be 
discussed by such a body of scholars 
into the form of a “conundrum.” But 
what else is the title of this symposium? 
We can almost hear the several writers, 
as one says, “I guess it means this,” and 
another, “I guess it means that.” Here 
it is, “Myth and Fiction as Employed in 
the Bible.” Now let the reader say 


3We use the adjective here as above in its 
loose sense, that it is as equivalent to “not true.” 
MExpository Times, Jan., 1904, p. 1, col, 1. 


A Capita 
Defect. 


recognition. 


whether it is designed to be an affirma- 
tion, or a veiled interrogation; whether 
myth is intended to be a synonym of 
fiction or whether the two words’ stand 
for two distinct and sharply defined 
ideas. If he succeeds he may congratu- 
late himself, for those who contributed 
to the symposium were evidently not all 
of one mind upon these points. Some of 
them use “myth” and “fiction” as though 
they were interchangeable terms, and of 
course, when myth is loosely used, they 
may be. Others take “myth” in its strict 
and proper sense. But the misery of it 
all is that it looks very much as if the 
writers themselves felt that precise defi- 
nition was either unnecessary or would 
prove an incumbrance. They lay down 
no criteria by which we may hope to 
discover the presence of “myths,” if 
there be such in the Bible; nor any by 
which “myth” may be distinguished from 
“parable,” for instance, or parable from 
“fiction” in the loose modern sense. 

More to be regretted, because more 
vicious even than the form of loose state- 
ment just noted is another. It consists 
in an exaggerated and wholly distorted 
account of the view of those who object 
to admitting the presence in Scripture of 
“myth” and also of “fiction” in certain 
senses of that term. Even Dr. Bacon, 
for instance, condescends to such a sen- 
tence as this, 


“Tf it were the purpose of God in Scrip- 
ture to furnish critical historians with an 
accurate record of the past, geologists 
with an infallible text-book of the earth’s 
structure and history, biologists and as- 
tronomers with similar ready-made sci- 
ences, the miracle would be readily sup- 
posable.’”” 


Apparently he sets up this man of 
straw merely for the pleasure of knock- 
ing it down. For he immediately adds, 
“No one now supposes such to be the 
case.” But he knows very well, we take 
it, that the impression produced by the 
first statement is not wholly obliterated 
by its prompt withdrawal. Like a state- 
ment through which one draws his pen, 
but so as to still leave it legible, such a 
statement lingers in the reader’s mind 
and does its work of distortion. 


®Tbid., p. 350. ' 
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A yet more aggra- 
vated instance of ex- 
aggeration is from the 
pen of Mr. W. G. Ballantine, who says, 


“The last generation of American 
Christians was brought up in the un- 
doubting faith that every portion of the 
Bible was true in the same sense and 
way in which the Nautical Almanac and 
the United States census reports are true. 
The first chapter of Genesis was pre- 
sumed to contain the sort of scientific 
information that was found in a geologi- 
cal survey, and distinct agreement uopn 
lithological and zoological facts was ex- 
pected between the two. We should 
have shuddered at the profane irrever- 
ence of the suggestion that upon those 
sacred pages were myth, legend, fable, 
allegory, romance, and idealized his- 
OLY ae 


An Aggravated 
Instance, 


Mr. Ballantine doubtless intended this 
rhetorical outburst to provoke a smile. 
And so it will. But it will be at his ex- 
pense, and, the more’s the pity, at that 
of his unoffending forebears. One won- 
ders how many years Mr. Ballantine 
reckons to a generation. One wonders 
why a person who apparently cannot dis- 
tinguish between a muck-rake and the 
highly specialized instruments of modern 
science—instruments invented to insure 
that precision and accuracy of discrimina- 
tion than which nothing is more neces- 
sary in order to obtain really trustworthy 
results—should have come to be con- 
nected with the International Y. M.C. A. 
Training School, at Springfield, Mass., 
and should have been asked to contribute 
to the enlightenment of the general pub- 
lic on “Myth and Fiction as Employed 
in the Bible” through the pages of the 
Biblical World. 

One wonders also where the bowels of 
compassion of the editors of that scien- 
tific journal were, that they should have 
permitted a contributor unconsciously to 
himself, of course, to make such an ex- 
hibition of himself in cold print, where 
he, and they, and all the world may read 
it for the next decade. And then in sheer 
exhaustion and pity, one ceases to won- 
der. 

W. M. McP. 


WIbid., p. 345. 


Divisive critics are 
much divided over the 
question, what  consti- 
tuted the original book of Deuteronomy. 
They all agree that, whatever it was, it 
was the book found in the temple by Hil- 
kiah in the reign of King Josiah, and 
recognized as “the book of the law.” 
None of them believes that it was all of 
our present Deuteronomy, and they have 
advanced conflicting views as to which 
part it was. 

Wellhausen, whose pre-eminence 
among them is acknowledged, says it 
was our chapters xli-xxvi; and that the 
other parts were added later, in the pro- 
cess of evolution. Evolution with him 
is the source of everything. Evolution 
was in the beginning with God, if there 
was a God. All things were made by it; 
and without it was not anything made 
that was made. So evolution made chap- 
ters xii.-xxvi. of Deuteronomy, and then 
kept on making until it finally made all 
of the present book. 


The Original 
Deuteronomy. 


Other critics hold that 
chapters vi-xxvi. was the 
original kernel, and now 
comes J. A. Selbie, D.D., in The Expos- 
itory Times, of January, reporting a new 
book by John Cullen M.A., of Glasgow, 
entitled, “The Book of the Covenant in 
Moab,” who holds that chapters v.-xi. 
was the original book. He qualifies this 
assumption however by asserting that 
what is said of the decalogue in the fifth 
chapter was not there at first, but that 
the book began with chapter xxix. I-14, 
which originally stood where chapter 
five now stands. How chapter xxix. 
jumped from its original place across 
twenty-four intervening chapters to its 
present place, and how chapter five 
jumped into the gap that was left, we 
are not informed by Dr. Selbie; but he 
says that Mr. Cullen gives “reasons.” 
Doubtless he does; for reasons are as 
plenty as blackberries in July; but what 
kind of reasons? They are not such as 
to convince Mr. Selbie, who has seen 
them, and all the other divisives, who 
are fond of splitting books to pieces and 
making the parts skip about like lambs 


The Latest 
Scheme. 
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in April, will have to change ground if 
Mr. Cullen shall convince them. 
{ 
Mr. Cullen’s theory more 
fully stated is, that chapters 
v.-xi., with the modification 
just mentioned, is the original book. of 
the law written in the time of Josiah, or 
in that of Manasseh, and that chapters 
xii.-xxvi. were next added in the pro- 
cess of evolution. It is easy to see one 
reason for putting xxix. I-14 in this new 
place, though it is scarcely one of the 
reasons which Mr. Cullen gives. He 
wished to make out that v.-xi. is a cove- 
nant made in the plain of Moab; but the 
text speaks of the one made in Horeb 
(v. 2,3) and of no other. This text must 
be expunged, or the case can not be 
made‘ out. Then, finding that xxix, 1 
speaks of a covenant made in Moab, he 
slides this chapter back into the vacant 
place, and presto, the thing is done. 
But Mr. Cullen’s foresight failed him. 
He was ostensibly making out the case 
of a covenant enacted in the plain of 
Moab, and of course in the time of Mo- 
ses, when he was really talking of a pre- 
tended covenant secretly written seven 
hundred years later, and first brought to 
light in the reign of Josiah. He even en- 
titles this original Deuteronomy “The 
Book of the Covenant in Moab,’ when 
he denies that said covenant was made 
in Moab, and also denies that as a cove- 
nant it was ever made at all. It might 
gratify one’s curiosity to read his book, 
but it is already thoroughly discredited 
by Mr. Selbie’s friendly notice of it. 
How long will scholarly men continue 
to trifle with the books of the Bible? 
" J. W. McGarvey. 


* * 


The Names of God 
in the Pentateuch. 


How It 
Is Done. 


John Dahse, of 
Bremen, has spent 
: four years in 
studying the use of the names of God in 


‘of different documents. 


different versions of the Pentateuch and 
will soon publish the results of his labors 
in a book. Meanwhile he makes a gen- 
eral statement of his conclusions in the 
October number of the “Archives for 
Religious Science.” 

He finds that in one hundred and sixty 
passages the Greek version differs from 
the modern Hebrew text in its use of 
names of God. He claims that the text 
from which the Greek version was trans- 
lated is more accurate than the present 
Hebrew text. If he is correct in this po- 
sition, the “Higher Critics” will have to 
do their work all over again, as they 
have followed the present Hebrew text 
in making their analysis of the Penta- 
teuch into documents. 

Aside from his new attack upon the 
“Higher Critics,’ Herr Dahse consid- 
ers their position most vulnerable, as ap- 
pears from the following statements 
taken from his article: 


“The basis of the modern criticism of 
the Pentateuch is the hypothesis sug- 
gested by Astruc 150 years ago, that the 
names of God, Elohim and Jahveh, are 
marks of different writers and indications 
The falsity of 
this hypothesis is evident from the his- 
tory of Pentateuch criticism touching 
this point. In this particular it has been 
undeniably self-destructive. Astruc as- 
sumed two documents, one using the 
name “Elohim” and the other using 
“Jahveh.” Ilgen found two “Elohim” | 
documents, as did Hupfeld. Budde in- 
troduces a “Jahveh” author who some- 
times uses “Elohim.” Stenernagel in- 
sists that there are three “Elohim” 
sources. Holzinger says “Elohim” and 
“Jahveh” documents represent not two 
writers but two schools and epochs. 
There is so much need of a “redactor,’ 
there are so many claims of “error in 
copying,’ in order to bolster up this 
hypothesis, that we come to the una- 
voidable conclusion that the names of 
God are of absolutely no value as a cri- 
terion for the separation of the Penta- 
teuch into its original sources.” 

W. W. Everts, Boston. 
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CONDITIONS OF AUTHORITATIVE BIBLICAL CRITICISM? 


President Henry A. Buttz, D.D., LL.D., Madison, N. J. 


It is the purpose of this paper to inquire into the conditions of authori- 
tative biblical criticism, and to ask what the Church shall demand of bibli- 
cal critics before she consents to set aside her accepted opinions and adopt 
new theories. It will be readily agreed that the statement of any man, 
however learned, would not justify the abandonment of any established 
truth; nor, indeed, would the declarations of any number of scholars lead 
us to do so, unless supported by facts and arguments justifying the setting 
aside of that which the generations preceding have acknowledged to be 
true. The Church must not surrender her teachings without clear proof 
that they have been displaced by that which is better. Individuals may 
accept conclusions in their individual capacity which an organized body 
can not. The one speaks and acts for himself only; the other speaks for the 
great mass, many of whom have neither the training nor the opportunity 
for independent investigations. The individual may assume the personal 
risk of his own studies; the Church must proceed with care, and make 
changes only after mature consideration and with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. 

It will be borne in mind that we do not propose any special considera- 
tion of the methods or the matters of fact involved in the discussion. We 
are simply concerned with the effects which the present stage of the con- 
troversy should have on the Church in its organized capacity. How far 
should we modify our standards of belief on these great problems of criti- 
cism because of the results of these long years of controversy? The con- 
ditions of which we are speaking do not apply to biblical criticism as such. 
There can be no conditions to the reverent study and investigation of the 
word of God. The Bible is the book for all men; its study should be as 
free and as broad as the air we breathe. Everybody ought to desire to 
study it and to investigate it for himself. The privilege of so doing is the 
birthright of the Christian, secured by Christ Himself. His command was, 
and is, “Search the Scriptures.” The modesty, charity, and unselfish spirit 
introduced by Christianity were the beginning of the great progress which 
has been made in scientific and biblical research. This privilege, long 
trodden under foot, was restored by Luther with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and is ours in all its fullness to-day. Every person, under the guid- 
ance of the divine Spirit and the word of God, must decide for himself what 
he will believe. 

Our inquiry, then, is this: At what point in the discussions of scholars 
concerning the Bible shall the Church accept the decisions which many 
critics have affirmed to be true? 


1The substance of this paper, by the President of Drew Theological Seminary, was printed in 
Methodist Keview, in the March-April number for 1896. By permission of Dr. Kelley, the editor 
of that magazine, it is here reprinted, with modifications, as a dispassionate and common-sense state- 
ment of the principles that should guide the Church in dealing with alleged results of Biblical Criti- 
cism.—Ep1Tor, 
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There are some recognized principles on which there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion. First, historical truth must maintain its position until 
it is overthrown for reasons satisfactory to those interested in it. The 
abandonment of the results of the studies of earlier scholars should not 
take place until new light has been thrown upon the subject and new rea- 
sons advanced which were not within the reach of former investigators. 
Something certainly is due to the traditions of the Church which have been 
based upon the investigations of earlier Christian scholars. Second, in 
the maintenance of her previously accepted views the Church is only re- 
quired to show “probability,” not certainty. In order to the overthrow 
of the existing conditions the evidence must be overpowering, while a 
probability in favor of that which exists should prevent its abandonment. 
This is particularly the case with criticism of similar events differently 
presented by different authors. It is a canon to be observed in the discus- 
sion of apparent contradictions. Alford employs this canon in the discus- 
sion of the seeming contradictions which are found in the four gospels. 
Third, the Church cannot set aside her acknowledged position on funda- 
mental questions on the mere dicta of individuals. One person may be 
wiser than all the rest. He may be greater in scholarship, in reasoning 
powers, and in judgment than any of his contemporaries; but the Church 
has no right to assume that this is the case. We may notice some general 
considerations bearing on this question. 

I. Biblical criticism, to be authoritative, must be conducted by those 
who have learning and intellectual power adequate to the task. It will not 
be questioned that this subject has attracted the attention of the advanced 
scholars of the age. Even scientific men have turned aside from their 
purely scientific pursuits to discuss biblical topics, and in certain instances 
have become more eminent for their discussions of these subjects than of 
their ordinary topics of investigation. Some of the qualifications of the 
biblical critic who would be adequate to this work may be noted. He 
must, for instance, have a profound acquaintance with the biblical lan- 
guages. This involves a knowledge of the Hebrew, and of the Greek of 
the New Testament. The Hebrew, in its lexicography and its syntax, is 
reflected in the New Testament, and the knowledge of the one for critical 
purposes cannot be complete without the knowledge of the other. The 
late Professor Hatch has shown the value of the Septuagint, as well as 
of the whole field of Hellenistic Greek, for the illustration of the meaning 
of Old and New Testament words. The late Professor Robertson Smith 
made large use of the Septuagint in his critical studies, a version which 
has been made the instrument both of attack and defense. The knowl- 
edge of Hebrew will also be greatly helped by a profound acquaintance 
with other Semitic languages, and the knowledge of New Testament Greek 
and of its relations to criticism will also be facilitated by an acquaintance 
with modern Greek. The linguistic element was long recognized as a 
potent factor in biblical criticism, and one on which higher criticism main- 
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ly relied for its support. It constitutes the basis of the “literary” criticism 
of the Holy Scriptures. The authoritative biblical critic must also supple- 
ment his linguistic attainments with a profound acquaintance with biblical 
archeology, and with archaeological studies in general. This is so patent 
a condition of real criticism that it is unquestioned. The recent discoveries 
in Assyriology and the resultant opening up of the languages and writings 
of the early ages constitute an essential element in modern criticism, and 
cannot be ignored. Of course an acquaintance with history and philoso- 
phy, and whatever pertains to them, must also be qualifications existing 
in a profound biblical critic. 

This view of the breadth of knowledge required in an authoritative critic 
leads us to conclude that no one specialist is competent to pronounce on 
the whole question. He can only speak of things within the sphere of his 
own investigations. A multitude of workers must enter into the problem, 
and the final outcome must be the product of the contributions of scholars 
in various departments. There are those, however, who are not scholars, 
in the sense in which that word is generally employed, who may speak 
with authority. They are persons of sound judgment and of keen faculties 
of discrimination, who can review and formulate the facts furnished them 
by the original investigators. Their opinion is often of more value than 
that of the pure scholar, because their minds are not hampered by the limi- 
tations of a special department. They cannot discover the gold—that is 
the work of the few—but when found they can test its fineness and appre- 
ciate its uses. 

Il. The Christian Church must also firmly maintain the supernatural. 
It exists because it believes in a revelation from God; and it can not accept 
as authoritative any criticism which denies His existence or His power and 
willingness to make known His will to His human children. On this belief 
it has been built up; without this it might exist as a club, but can not bea 
Church as recognized in Christendom. An infidel or an atheist can not be 
a critic acceptable to the Church, nor can one who denies the supernatural. 
We do not mean that those whose prejudices are adverse to the existence 
of the divine revelation may not honestly inquire into the veracity of the 
records; but we hold that their preconceptions prevent their giving due 
weight to supernatural facts. One who assumes that no amount of evi- 
dence can prove a miracle is not qualified to speak with authority for the 
Christian Church, which holds miracles to be the credentials of her being. 

Absolute impartiality is a practical impossibility, and we doubt if it 
can be shown that anyone in the discussion of a critical subject has ever 
been entirely free from the influence of preconceived ideas. The assump- 
tion of much of our modern criticism is that no one can be a competent 
biblical critic who is not entirely divested of prejudice. Certainly, if any- 
one could absolutely free himself from his environments it would be the 
man who is engaged in philosophical or scientific pursuits. In these de- 
partments the faith of each individual has had much to do with molding 
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his speculations. The late President Porter, of Yale, makes the following 
observations, which illustrate the point now under consideration: 


“But what each individual soul shall be is determined, very largely, by 
his religious creed and aspirations. The speculative thinking of modern 
times is represented by such names as Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leib- 
nitz, Hume, Rousseau, Reid, Adam Smith, Kant, Schelling, Hamilton, 
Hegel, Comte, Mill, and Spencer. Modern physics is represented by New- 
ton, Brewster, Young, Davy, Faraday, Tyndall, Helmholtz, Herschel, 
Kirschhoff, and a multitude more; modern culture by a still greater host, 
such as Cowper, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Goethe, Schiller, Tenny- 
son, Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, and Matthew Arnold. In speculative 
philosophy—which would seem to be most withdrawn from personal in- 
fluences—nothing is more obvious than that the personal faith of each 
leader of thought has been a potent factor in determining the range of 
the philosophical relations which he recognized, and the relative place 
which he assigned them in his system. The mystical skepticism of Kant, 
the semi-Christian pantheism of Schleiermacher, the decorous conformity 
of Locke, the keen pyrrhonism of Hume, and the confident and imposing 
agnosticism of Spencer, reveal quite as much of the individual personality 
of each of these men as of any plastic energy in their environment.” 


Facts are facts, no matter by whomsoever they are found, but the bear- 
ings which they have on the progress of argument will be determined 
largely by the mental or moral attitude of the person who employs them. 
It must be admitted that if complete freedom from bias could be secured 
there would be a basis for a correct judgment. Assuming the statement 
of President Porter to be correct as to philosophy, we may well conclude 
that the same rule holds true in the realm of biblical investigation, and 
that such criticism as leaves out of the account one’s predispositions and 
environments is not possible. 

III. This leads us to the further consideration that authoritative bibli- 
cal criticism must be the work of men of profound piety and deep insight 
into spiritual truths. An abiding love of the truth is fundamental to true 
criticism. Truth has been defined to be “conformity to fact or reality.” 
The seeker for truth must seek it with clear and open vision. He must 
desire it so much that he will neglect no means of finding it. He will 
search for it in every direction; no place will be too remote for him to 
inquire for it. He will examine all the books which men have written; 
he will study the mustiest manuscripts in the neglected libraries of the 
East; he will delve among the foundations of ruined cities, in tropic heat 
and winter cold. He will love truth more than home or friends or reputa- 
tion, and when he has found it he will be more joyful in its possession than 
if he had found many rubies. He must not only love it supremely and 
search for it diligently, but when he has it he must communicate it honest- 
ly. He must put it forth just as it is. It must not be marred, either in its 
search or in its promulgation, by his own prejudices or by the prejudices 


of others. He must not be a timeserver, but a bold, manly man, who would 


not misrepresent that which he has won at so great a cost for the applause 
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of the world. There are conditions, however, in attaining the truth, which 
must be carefully guarded, if one would find it revealed in the Scriptures. 
The critic should have that spiritual insight which comes from reverence 
and from deep piety. Spiritual things are “spiritually discerned.” There 
is an unfolding of the truth to the spiritual mind which others cannot com- 
prehend. It is said that when Mr. Pitt was prime minister of England he 
accompanied a friend to hear Mr. Cecil preach. Mr. Cecil was a man of 
deep spirituality, and proclaimed to his audience the wonderful things of 
God. When the sermon was concluded his friend asked the prime minister 
how he liked the discourse. Mr. Pitt answered that he did not understand 
it. A distinguished literary critic was asked to write an introduction to a 
volume of religious poems. He hesitated to do so, giving as a reason that 
he did not understand them. Those who have been trained in Gospel 
truth, and have felt its power in the heart, are not aware how little its 
great thoughts are understood by those who have had no such privileges. 
It is granted that this piety in the case of the critic is a prejudgment in 
favor of the Bible, which has been his teacher. But we insist upon it that 
this condition of mind and heart is essenttial to a just estimate and an 
accurate discrimination as to the interests involved. Rev. E. E. Nourse, 
in a magazine article,” makes the following statement concerning the atti- 
tude of some German theological scholars toward piety which would be 


scarcely credited were it not vouched for by one who speaks from personad 
knowledge: 


“One of the surprises which the average American student of theology 
meets with (in Germany) is the very common separation of the religious 
and intellectual, or scientific, elements as qualifications of a religious 
teacher. In America we generally consider these as somewhat equal in 
importance. At least, the theologian whose religious life is known to be 
rather weak, or of a somewhat negative character, is not looked up to with 
the same respect, nor are his writings so influential, as is the case with 
the one who is known to unite with intellectual power or scientific attain- 
ment a warm religious life. But in Germany the separation between these 
two elements is complete. We have heard it distinctly stated in a public 
lecture by one of Germany’s best and most noted theologians that the ele- 
ment of piety . . . has no necessary place in the make-up of a great 
theologian. The intellectual element is given the first, and generally the 
only, place.” 

Piety is a condition of theological investigation which the Church can- 
not ignore. 

IV. Again, authoritative criticism involves a general agreement on 
the part of the critics concerning the changes which it demands, and the 
grounds on which they rest. The Church cannot accept in a matter of 
such grave import the results of divided counsels. If a number of men 
deny the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and each for a different 
reason, such denial seems to involve a hostile purpose. At any rate, exten- 
sive divisions in the ranks of hostile criticism as to what it claims to have 


2 Hartford Seminary Record, December, 1895, page 77. 
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proved afford sufficient grounds for hesitancy before abandoning our ac- 
cepted beliefs. This principle is recognized by Professor Sanday, of 
Oxford University. When speaking of the gains of the new criticism 
(The Oracles of God, p. 79) he says: 


“The first gain is truth. I do not wish to assume the ultimate establish- 
ment of any particular set of propositions. All that I mean is that those 
which are ultimately established—those which obtain a large amount of 
general acceptance—will do so because they are true. There is great force 
in the old adage, Securus judicat orbis terrarum, “The whole world can- 
not go wrong.” 


It is clear that the recent utterances of scholarship in our own country 
do not show such unanimity in favor of the view Professor Sanday advo- 
cates. In a note referring to the foremost American scholars at the time 
when he wrote (191), he mentions Thayer, Dwight, Fisher, Schaff, Briggs, 
Isaac Hall, Green, and Warfield. A glance at this list will show such wide 
divergences of opinion on these questions as to justify the unwillingness 
of the Church to abandon her present position. A reference to other dis- 
tinguished scholars would show the same result. Professor A. A. Bevan, 
in the Contemporary Review for December, 1895, in reply to Professor 
Sayce, makes acknowledgments which deserve consideration in this con- 
nection. Speaking from the standpoint of modern criticism, the professor 
states: 


“That eminent archeologists should sometimes differ widely from one 
another will not appear surprising when we consider the nature of arche- 
ology. ‘There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that an arche- 
ologist is a kind of deus ex machina, who can step in to decide all manner 
of questions with infallible authority. Archzology, like all other depart- 
ments of research, has its limitations and uncertainties, and any arche- 
ologist who ignores this truth will inevitably commit serious blunders. 
Archeological evidence is, from its very nature, fragmentary. The miss- 
ing links have to be supplied by conjecture. This is especially the case 
when we are dealing with the literary questions. . . . When we pass 
from the literature of Greece to that of the ancient East we find that the 
uncertainty of archeological evidence is vastly augmented. ‘This is due 
to various causes. In the first place, as everyone knows, the languages 
and systems of writing in use among the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, 
and Assyrians fell into oblivion nearly two thousand years ago, and it is 
only in the present century that the meaning of the inscriptions has been 
to some extent unraveled. The student of Hebrew, Greek, and Sanskrit 
has the assistance of a linguistic tradition handed down through an un- 
broken series of learned men from the time when these languages were 
actually spoken; the decipherer of the Egyptian and Assyrio-Babylonian 
inscriptions has no such aid; it is by conjecture, and conjecture alone, 
that the use of the characters, the meaning of the words, can be ascer- 
tained. That many of these conjectures are practically certain no one will 
now attempt to deny, but a large margin of doubt still remains. The 
total absence of a linguistic tradition constitutes a difficulty which all the 
ingenuity of decipherers can never completely overcome. Another cause | 
of uncertainty is the very ambiguous nature of writing. The Assyrio-. , 
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Babylonian character, in particular, might seem to have been expressly 
designed for the purpose of confusing the reader.” 


Justice to Professor Bevan requires the statement that his paper is 
intended to prove that, notwithstanding the facts to which he alludes, the 
results of archeological study have been to justify the claims of modern 
criticism. The conclusions of the radical biblical critics of Germany have 
been received in a modified form by those of similar intellectual tendency 
in England and America, and by others of equal scholarship have been 
rejected. Bishop Ellicott has set forth the general variations in the views 
held by biblical students.* On one side he places “the traditional view” 
and “the rectified traditional view,” and on the other side “the analytical 
theory” as presented by the most acute foreign critics, and the same gen- 
eral theory as modified and promulgated by some of the eminent university 
professors in England. Bishop Ellicott supports “the rectified traditional 
view,” while Professor Green, of Princeton, in his work, The Unity of the 
Book of Genesis (Preface, page ix), maintains “the traditional view.” The 
late Dr. James Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, also held “the tradi- 
tional view” in its full extent. 

V. No results of biblical criticism can be accepted by the Church as 
authoritative which deny directly, or by clear implication, the authority 
of Jesus Christ as an infallible teacher. The argument from results is one 
which a true criticism cannot overlook. Professor Sayce closes his article 
in the Contemporary Review by saying, “We have a body of doctrine 
which has been the support in life and the refuge in death of millions of 
men of all nationalities and grades of mind, which has been witnessed to 
by the saints and martyrs, which has conquered first the Roman empire 
and then the barbarian who destroyed it, and which has brought a message 
of peace and good will to suffering humanity.” He thus affirms the results 
of the word of God on the hearts of men as an argument for the authority 
of the documents which compose it. On the other hand, Kuenen argues 
against the history of Abraham and the patriarchs “on account of the pure 
and elevated views that are foundinit.”* Surely, if there is a place for 
this kind of argument it is when any hypothesis invalidates the character 
of Jesus Christ as a perfect teacher. The divinity of our Saviour and His 
absolute knowledge is an axiom as fundamental to Christian truth as the 
axioms of mathematics are to mathematical science. There is no point on 
which negative criticism, in the view of Christians, has found more em- 
barrassment than in its effect on our faith in the infallibility of Jesus Christ 
as a teacher. Thus far no satisfactory harmony has been established be- 
tween the results of radical advanced criticism and Christ’s indorsement 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. This argument is supported 
as valid both by Bishop Ellicott and the late Canon Liddon. A single 
passage from Bishop Ellicott will illustrate the point: 


® Christus Comprobator, pp. 35, 60. 
* Christus Comprebator, p. 79. 
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“Arguments from consequences, as Dr. Liddon has impressively pointed 
out, cannot be set aside with impunity. If it be obvious that certain the- 
ories about the Old Testament must ultimately conflict with our Lord’s 
unerring authority, a Christian will pause before he commits himself to 
those theories. The appeal to Christ may be fruitless to those who have 
deliberately crossed the Rubicon; but in the case of the great majority 
the appeal, if wisely and perseveringly made, will rarely fail to suggest 
some hesitation, some reconsideration of theories which are traversed by 
the teaching of Christ or by the inferences which immediately flow from it® 

VI. Authoritative criticism requires time to consider objections that 
may be raised to its conclusions. The present state of opinion in the 
Church on the question of the authorship and the canonicity of the books 
of the Bible has stood the test of time. Objections have been raised at 
different periods, but chiefly since the time of Astruc. This is particularly 
applicable to the New Testament. The late Professor Joseph Addison 
Alexander, of Princeton, in his New Testament Literature, affirms that 
the book now called the New Testament is “the same in every language 
throughout the world.” And he further says that “this identity or uni- 
formity has constantly existed for more than fourteen hundred years; 
before as well as since the Reformation, through the Middle Ages, back 
to the close of the fourth century.” This affirmation, he declares, is sus- 
tained by Rufinus, Augustine, and Jerome, and also by the Council of 
Hippo, A. D. 393, Carthage, 397, and Rome, 494. It was further attested 
by Athanasius, Ephraem Syrus, and other authorities. The doubts which 
arose in regard to authorship and canonicity Professor Alexander explains 
by special considerations concerning the individual books, which were local 
rather than critical. It is this test of time upon which the Church must 
insist before she accepts conclusions so directly subversive of her present 
position in regard to the Bible. The experience of the past clearly shows 
the wisdom of this requirement. The Tiibingen school dominated destruc- 
tive critical thought for many years. For more than a quarter of a century 
the reputation of a scholar was hazarded if he ventured to question its 
authority. Many surrendered their gospels, and with it their faith. At 
length, however, the Eastern monasteries yielded up their treasures to the 
critical inquirer and its power was broken. 

The convictions of the young scholar must often give way to the con- 
clusions of later years. Young men have done noble work in promoting 
critical study. Youth is fresh and active, ready to discard the past, and 
eager for new discoveries. This is proper, and is a hopeful sign. It should, 
however, be modified by the researches and judgments which are the 
product of time and of opportunity for further testing. An interesting 
illustration of the changes of opinion caused by time is found in the utter- 
ances of Professor Sayce, in the Contemporary Review, Nov. 1895, to 
which allusion has already been made. Professor Sayce writes in reply to 
a paper by Canon Cheyne, in a previous number of the same Review, on 
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“The Archeological Stage of Old Testament Criticism.” In this paper 
the canon had coupled the name of Sayce with that of Kuenen, as “one 
of those to whom he owes a stimulus in that line of research with which 
his name is so intimately connected.” He charges, however, Professor 
Sayce with having changed his attitude toward “criticism.” Professor 
Sayce denies that he has changed his attitude toward criticism when criti- 
cism means “a sober and reverent examination of ancient documents and 
ancient history, based upon recognized scientific principles, with a due 
regard to what is ordinarily termed common sense.” The professor adds: 


The more important a belief is, the more imperatively does it invite 
criticism—not criticism that sets out with preconceived ideas and assump- 
tions, which treats imperfect evidence as if it were perfect, or which builds 
conclusions upon theories which have yet to be proved. If this is what 
is meant by criticism I must at once plead that I have no sympathy with 
it, and I think I may honestly say that I have never had any. But I sus- 
pect that a good deal of the criticism to which Canon Cheyne is alluding 
is what seems to me to be of that intemperate and illegitimate sort that I 
have just been describing; and Canon Cheyne is doubtless right in saying 
that I have of late years changed my attitude in regard to it. But that 
is because it is only of late years that I] have begun to realize its true 
character, its tendencies, and its results. We have all committed follies 
in youth, and one of the few compensations which old age is supposed to 
bring us is that of growing out of them. Let it not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that fifteen years ago there was something to be said on behalf of 
the “new teaching” which cannot be said for it any longer. . . Det 
me briefly review some of the reasons which preclude me from offering 
any longer the same welcome to the method and conclusion of the “higher 
criticism” that I was prepared to accord to them fifteen years ago. The 
pivot upon which the whole question turns is the Pentateuch, or the 
Hexateuch, as our critical friends would make it. If the Pentateuch is 
really a hodge-podge of ill-digested morsels, none of which is older than 
the age of the Jewish monarchy, while a considerable part of them is post- 
exilic, we may at once give up the contest and follow our critical friends 
whithersoever they lead us. The Christian Church will have erred griev- 
ously, like the Jewish Church before it; and the law which our Lord came 
to fulfill, instead of being the rock upon which the faith of Israel was 
founded, will have been the product of religious degeneracy and decay. 


The late Professor Delitzsch, on the other hand, modified his views 
in the direction of the higher criticism. The point we are considering is 
whether biblical criticism has reached a position where the Church can 
accept its conclusions when they are hostile to her accepted traditions. 

In the present state of the discussion it is fair to the most advanced 
biblical criticism to say that it has not reached a state in which the Church 
can wisely or safely, in her organized capacity, consider its conclusions 
with a view to modify her traditional beliefs. It is conceded that these 
investigations have thrown fresh light on the study of the Scriptures, 
and have given new inspiration to the study of the languages of the Bible 
and to archeological research; but their generalizations have not yet com- 
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manded such confidence as should precede their acceptance by those who 
have not personally had opportunity to make investigations. _ 

The writer has attempted to set forth the conditions that should pre- 
cede action on the part of the Church, with a view to adopt the conclusions 
which have been set forth by the advocates of what is termed advanced 
scholarship. In this rapid presentation of a great subject the discussion 
can hardly be satisfactory, and certainly can not be complete. It has been 
the aim of this paper to present the case dispassionately, not attempting, 
however, to conceal our own belief that the traditional, or what we prefer 
to call the historical, view, in its essential character, still maintains its 
ground, and, so far as we can now see, will continue to do so. 

Professor Caspar René Gregory, of the University of Leipzig, Ger- 
many, in a lecture at Drew Theological Seminary, a few years ago, said 
that we will accept whatever is absolutely proved on these questions. 
This must be the attitude of the Church. Truth is final. When criticism 
shall have reached a position which commands the assent of the best 
scholarship within and without the Church, her highest council may take 
up the question and in the exercise of its godly judgment make such modi- 
fications of her statements as truth requires, ever bearing in mind that 
there have been wise and scholarly investigators of these problems in the 
past as well as in the present, and that the conclusions of the critics of 
to-morrow may set aside the verdict of to-day. “Nevertheless the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure,” and “all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 


THE PRODUCT OF INSPIRATION—THE INSPIRED 
SCRIPTURES! 


Rev. Principal J. P. Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Toronto, Canada 


Let us, after this brief consideration of the process of inspiration, look 
more closely at the product—the one supreme and infallible rule of faith. 
Two questions here suggest themselves. If any errancy were established, 
would it discredit the rule of faith? and has any errancy actually been 
established? 

I. WOULD ERRANCY INVALIDATE? 


Would any proved errancy discredit and invalidate the Scriptures as 
the rule of faith? Some are ready at once to answer yes. You may have 
met with those who have said that a single proven error or inaccuracy 
in the Scriptures would utterly destroy their faith in them and in Chris- 


1From an Address to the Alumni of BU cia College, University of Toronto, October 3, 1893, 
on “The Inspiration and Authority of the Holy Scriptures.” A part of the address was reprini 
in the January issue of Ture Biste StupenT anv TEAcueER, entitled ‘The Process of Inspiration.” 
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tianity. These persons entirely misunderstand the position, and give the 
sceptic an advantage to which he has no right. 

If there were no such thing as inspiration, and if, for example, the four 
gospels were written by four honest men, with no other qualifications or 
advantages than any sincere and capable men might have, who were giv- 
ing a narration of what they had seen and heard, we would still possess 
well-established and irrefragable testimony to the great facts and truths 
which constitute the basis of our religion; we would still have in the tes- 
timony of such eye-witnesses the unimpeachable ground and foundation 
of historical Christianity. 

1. But to return to my question: we must first determine the mean- 
ing of the word errancy, which is used in very different senses. 

Sometimes it seems to be so enlarged as to cover the gravest moral 
aberration. That critical school which at present makes the largest pre- 
tensions to scientific method asks us to accept a theory which assumes 
that the Pentateuch and Joshua are largely composed of myth, legend, 
and fiction; which asserts that the Book of Deuteronomy is a forgery of 
the time of Josiah brought into currency by means of a pious fraud; and 
that the greater portion of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers was invented 
and foisted upon the returned exiles as being the genuine original law of 
Moses. With what theory of inspiration can such wholesale fraud and 
deception be reconciled? 

It is making too great demands upon our credulity for the supporters 
of such a theory to tell us, as Dr. Driver does (preface, p. xix.), that such 
criticism does not banish or destroy the inspiration of the Old Testament. 
It would be well for the church if those who hold such a view would, as 
Professor Robertson (“Early Religion of Israel,” p. xi.) pertinently sug- 
gests, explain what they mean by inspiration in this connection. Such 
errancy as these theorists maintain is absolutely destructive of inspiration 
in any legitimate sense. The attempt to conceive of the revelation of divine 
righteousness as built upon any such immoral foundations is preposterous 
and self-contradictory. 

It is not only the inspiration of the book which is imperilled, but its 
credibility is challenged. Robertson Smith has stated that “the proof that 
a book is credible must precede belief that it is inspired.” How much cred- 
ibility, we might ask him, remains to a literature largely composed, as 
these critics assert, of myth, legend, and forgery? And can the loosest 
and most elastic theory of inspiration admit such a volume within its com- 
pass? I cannot conceive how it is possible to reconcile the theories of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen with any Christian belief in a supernatural reve- 
lation. These men, the leaders and founders of the school, are avowedly 
antagonistic to such a revelation. I am aware that some who have largely 
adopted these conclusions attempt to distinguish between the principles 
and the theories held by them, and think they can reconcile the theories 
with some vestiges of an Evangelical faith in the Scriptures. But I am 
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persuaded that the fuller and legitimate developments of this school will 
demonstrate the position assumed by its adherents in Britain to be logi- 
cally untenable. Such errancy as these theories imply completely invali- 
dates the eouee asa Sve se and infallible rule of faith. 

But the term “errancy” may be applied in a sense which all admit. If 
it be limited to the superficial blemishes and literary imperfections which 
may occur in the most solid and faithful work, the question we are dis- 
cussing assumes a very different character. As a matter of fact, we know 
that the Scriptures, as we possess them, transmitted through ages, often 
by means of imperfect manuscripts and defective translations, are unavoid- 
ably subject to the mistakes and blemishes of all such translation and 
transmission. But the existence of these defects does not detract one iota 
from the completeness of the revelation, or cast the slightest doubt upon 
a single great truth or fact recorded therein. 

Such errata are wholly superficial and transient. Many of them have 
been explained and all of them may yet receive explanation; and even if 
they do not, they create no serious difficulty; they do not touch upon any 
essential truth, or in the least impair the value and the credibility of the 
Scriptures. 

2. Having thus, on the one hand, eliminated an errancy fundamentally 
immoral, which must prove fatal to’any claims to inspiration; and having, 
on the other hand, admitted a superficial errancy relating altogether to 
the form and not to the substance of the Scriptures, there still remains 
between the two a large field of possible errancy in matters relating to 
science and philosophy. Would such errancy invalidate the Scriptures as 
the infallible rule of faith 

Some able and devout men have maintained that the divine inspiration 
extended only to the giving and recording of the moral and spiritual truths 
of revelation and that in everything beyond these, everything within the 
domain of possible human knowledge the writers of the Scriptures were 
left to the ordinary use of their faculties, controlled by their own moral 
faithfulness, and protected by the ordinary providential guidance which 
directs all things. Upon such a theory of inspiration it is not only possi- 
ble, but highly probable, that many mistakes and inaccuracies as to his- 
torical, chronological, geographical, or similar details and allusions, would 
be found in the Scriptures; and that absolute inerrancy and infallibility 
are to be found only in the domain of ethical and spiritual truth. There 
are, as I said, not a few able men who think that this was the method 
which God followed in giving us a revelation. I do not agree with them. 
I am persuaded that such a theory creates far more difficulties than it 
removes; and that the distinction drawn in it is one that cannot be main- 
tained. Nevertheless, supposing it to be correct, the revelation would 
not thereby be invalidated. The Scriptures would still abide supreme 
and infallible in their disclosures of moral and spiritual truth. Such 
defects in the realm of physical or philosophical truth, if they did exist, 
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would no more affect the potency and sufficiency of the Scriptures, or 
detract from the splendour and authority of the presentation of revealed 
truth, than the spots on the sun mar the brilliancy of that great luminary, 
or interfere with his appointed functions as the great fountain of light and 
force for the earth. 

Let us clearly understand the issue here. On the one hand we have 
those who maintain that only in the reception and recording of the moral 
and spiritual truths which form the actual substance and contents of the 
revelation were the sacred penmen controlled and guided by the inspiring 
Spirit, who led them and protected them from error and mistake therein; 
while in the rest of the record they were left to the ordinary resources 
and guarantees of honest and capable witnesses, and were consequently 
liable to the inaccuracies and errors inseparable from human infirmity and 
ignorance. 

On the other hand, there are those who maintain that inspiration 
extends to the whole compass and contents of the Scriptures; and that 
not only were the truths of revelation thus imparted and recorded, but 
that the whole environment in which those truths are placed was consti- 
tuted and composed under the influence and direction of the Spirit of God 
so as to preserve the record from error and inaccuracy throughout. 

3. The ultimate settlement of the question in dispute can only be 
secured by the patient and thorough study of the Scriptures themselves, 
to which we can safely leave the issue. Truth has a self-attesting power 
which must result in the elimination of all error, and the ultimate separa- 
tion of God-given revelation from all that may be inconsistent with it. 

A remarkable process of elimination and discrimination has taken 
place in the formation of the canon by which the writings which consti- 
tute it have been separated from all other literature, and from the various 
apocryphal writings with which they were at times in danger of being con- 
fused. These writings did not attain to their unique position and author- 
ity by means of any external authority and authorization. The authority 
of the Bible does not depend upon the authority of the church, as is some- 
times erroneously affirmed. No council or church authority ever attempted 
to define what was Scripture, or to constitute a canon of Scripture. As a 
matter of fact, in the whole range of antiquity, only two councils ever 
dealt with the subject. One was the Arian Council of Laodiccea, in 364, 
and the other the council of Carthage, in 397, which owes all its prestige 
to the presence there of the great Augustine. They were both merely 
local synods; one was heretical. Neither of them claimed to constitute 
the canon, or to determine what was and what was not Scripture. They 
merely forbade the reading in the church of any other books than the 
canonical Scriptures; or, if any others were read, they were not to be 
read as the divine Scriptures. Neither attempted to make or define 
Scripture; but they simply affirmed that nothing but Scripture was to be 
read, as of divine authority, in the churches. No church, no council, ever 
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attempted to determine the canon, or to give authority to it, until the 
Council of Trent, in 1546, promulgated its decree—a decree which bore 
the marks of its fallibility and of the incapacity of those who affirmed it, 
in its canonization of the Apocrypha in opposition to the judgment and 
testimony of all Christian antiquity. No external church authority was 
concerned in the settlement of the canon. 

We have, on the one hand, the external historical testimony of all 
ages and of all kinds of witnesses, Christian fathers, heretics, and heathen, 
that the books we now possess were received in their times as the inspired 
Scriptures. This is purely a matter of historical research and evidence. 

We have, on the other hand, the internal evidence of the books them- 
selves; their testimony to the conscience, the reason, and the heart. Their 
purity, holiness, and exalted moral character appeal to the conscience; 
their exhibition of God’s work and wisdom, their setting forth of the plan 
and goal of history, their grasp upon the profound questions of man’s 
origin and destiny, appeal to the intellect; their disclosures of divine grace 
and love, of the forgiveness of sins, of the richness and fullness of redemp- 
tion, appeal to and satisfy the heart. Above all, there is that in them 
which makes itself felt as the living presence of the Holy Spirit, who in 
and by them bears witness to Christ, assuring the Christian of his posses- 
sion of the truth, imparting the certitude of faith, and so quickening the 
letter that the living Lord is manifested to the believer. 

Finally, this self-attesting witness of the Scriptures combines itself 
with the witness of history which it corroborates. For the chief factor 
in the historical testimony is the testimony of the Catholic church—not 
of the ecclesiastical organization, but of the body of believers in all ages 
who freely and spontaneously, without any external compulsion or author- 
ity, bear substantially the same testimony to the Scriptures as the one 
complete canon. The faith of each Christian, verified by his own experi- 
ence and attested in his own consciousness, is thus supported, confirmed, 
and corroborated by the united voice of Christians in all ages. We have 
thus, by means of historical testimony, not merely external evidence to 
the fact that such and such books were received as inspired Scripture; 
but we have in that external testimony the experience of the Spirit-taught 
men, through century after century, bearing the same witness and making 
the same affirmation. We know that the testimony of our own con- 
sciousness and experience is no illusion when we find it thus confirmed 
and corroborated by the Christian consciousness of all ages, and of all 
forms and conditions of Christian thought and experience. Such is the 
relation of the faith of the individual to the consensus of the church. 
Thus, as Dorner observes, “the canon explains and judges itself.” ~ 

Just as the canon of Scripture has been decided, so upon the same 
principles the inerrancy of the contents of Scripture must be ultimately 
decided. Critical study is invaluable towards this settlement, when it is 


honestly applied to the elucidation of the Scriptures. Let us welcome 
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its most searching processes. The perplexities and conflicts which arise 
are just what we ought to expect. The processes of Christian knowledge 
are not exempt from the laws which govern and the difficulties which 
accompany all the processes of human acquisition. On the contrary, 
these difficulties constitute an essential factor in the discipline and methods 
by which Christian men are moulded and Christian truth is assimilated. 

But critical study must learn to accept its subordinate and ancillary 
position to the truth of God’s self-revelation. All its processes and achieve- 
ments must ultimately minister to the vindication of the reality and 
completeness of that revelation, whether the inerrancy of the whole record 
be necessary, as we believe it to be, or not necessary, to that complete- 
ness and sufficiency which constitute the Scriptures the one supreme rule 
of faith. 

I enlarge upon this point, because there are many who needlessly dis- 
tress themselves with the fear of possible errors in the Scriptures and 
dread of the consequences which they think would ensue from such er- 
rancy. But the foundation of God can not thus be overthrown. What 
is needed is more faith in the love and wisdom of Him who gave us the 
revelation of Himself and who can and will secure its sufficiency and sta- 
bility. 


II. HAS ERRANCY BEEN ESTABLISHED? 


But let us now pass on to our second question. While such errancy 
as I have described could not invalidate the Scriptures, has the fact of 
such errancy been established? 

A Bible without difficulties would be itself the greatest difficulty of 
all. A Bible so inspired as to present no problems and create no per- 
plexities would impose the greatest strain upon our faith and furnish the 
most available weapon to the sceptic. The difficulties of the Bible are 
the difficulties of life. They are those which inhere in the very nature of 
things as they now exist. Their presence in the Bible is the best demon- 
stration that it is a living book, and proceeds from the God of all life 
and wisdom. 

Difficulties may prove the very best aids to faith, by the humility 
they teach us, and by the discipline to mind and heart which they afford. 
We must meet them fearlessly and courageously, as we ought to meet 
the difficulties of life. We do not refuse to eat fish because of the bones, 
which we carefully lay aside, while we feed upon the nutriment presented 
to us. We want more of what Paley calls moral fortitude in the ability 
to keep a difficulty in its proper place, refusing to allow it to disturb our 
confidence in ascertained principles, and reserving it until more thought 
or more information is able to remove it. 

Moreover, there is an important distinction, often overlooked, between 
difficulties and proved errors. The failure to distinguish between these 
seems to constitute what Dr. Warfield (Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
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view, iv., 220) pertinently describes as “the ineradicable inability of the 
whole negative school.” We admit the existence of difficulties. Many 
such have been solved in the progress of research and investigation. 
Others still remain to be solved. But a proved error no one has and no 
one can establish. The sceptical critics have been repeatedly challenged 
to produce such, but they have failed to do so. While, then, I do not con- 
sider absolute inerrancy essential to the credibility and sufficiency of rev- 
elation, yet I believe that, as a matter of fact, the Scriptures are inerrant, 
as the Spirit gave them to us. 

The difficulties of the Bible may be divided into three classes. These 
are alleged discrepancies with science, with history, and with ethics. A 
brief glance at each must suffice. 

1. As to the scientific difficulties, there are certain general principles 
which must be borne in mind. The Scriptures were not given to teach 
science, or history, or any other subject of knowledge attainable in ordi- 
nary ways. Their object is distinctly spiritual and religious, and all other 
subjects are subordinate to the main topic and purpose. Moreover, natu- 
ral forces and objects are described phenomenally and in popular language. 
Scientific language would have been sadly out of place, and unintelligible; 
and that which suited one period would be an anachronism or an impos- 
sible anticipation at another. It is absurd pedantry even for scientific 
men to use such language in ordinary intercourse. 

When men speak of a contradiction between the Bible and nature, a 
little inquiry will show us that the discrepancy generally, if not always, 
lies between some received interpretation of the Scriptures and some the- 
ory of science, either or both of which may be wrong. When such diffi- 
culties arise, we must patiently wait for the solution. Such difficulties 
are continually arising in science itself, in apparently contradictory phe- 
nomena, or when speculative hypotheses are confronted by new facts of 
which account had not been taken. The general harmony between the 
Bible and science is remarkable in two ways. 

There is, on the one hand, the absolute freedom of the Biblical cos- 
mogony from the errors and puerilities which mark every other cos- 
mogony. The same holds good of the various allusions to nature and 
illustrations drawn from natural phenomena throughout the Scriptures. 
Compare, e.g., St. Paul’s illustration of the resurrection, I. Cor. xv., with 
the use made by Clement of Rome, but a few years later, of the story of 
the phcenix. Clement has been on this account accused of weak super- 
stition, but he was not more credulous than the most learned and intelli- 
gent heathen writers of his day who accepted it. Before the Christian 
era it was adopted by Jewish writers, and, later, Christian fathers also 
accepted and repeated it without misgiving. But, although so marvelous 
and apparently suitable a symbol, it never appears in the New Testa- 
ment. This is one illustration of that restraining influence of the divine 
inspiration which preserved the sacred writers from the absurdities into 
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which their contemporaries fell. The Bible contradicts no known fact 
of science. Attempts to fix such a contradiction have ever signally failed. 
Take one instance. In that once notorious but now almost forgotten vol- 
ume, “Essays and Reviews,” it was stated that the Hebrew records taught 
the immobility of the earth. The proofs of this assertion were found in 
such passages as Ps. xciil. 1; civ. 5: “The world also is established that 
it can not be moved.” “Who laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be moved forever.” The same Hebrew word is used to de- 
scribe the stability of piety. ‘“The righteous shall never be moved.” Prov. 
x. 30. Is he, therefore, an immovable fixture? But the word signifies, as 
Gesenius points out, to waver, shake, totter. The word implies motion, 
but steadfast motion in an appointed path, as in Ps. xvii. 5, where David 
prays, “Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not”; in 
the margin, “be not moved.” Who is now troubled by the six days of 
creation, those dies ineffabiles, as the great Augustine called them—in- 
effable periods of divine working, symbolically expressed in the meas- 
ures of man’s daily toil? Or who finds any difficulty in the account of 
the deluge, manifestly by the narration of an eye-witness, who describes 
things phenomenally, as he witnessed the complete disappearance of the 
land, blotted out by the rising flood? 

But there is much more than even the negative freedom from error 
of the Biblical allusions to nature; there is a remarkable correspondence 
between the order of the physical universe as related in the Scriptures 
and as unfolded by science, a correspondence which has been expounded 
by a Guyot, a Dana, and others who were at once eminent students of 
nature and humble disciples of Christ. The actual scientific value of the 
Scriptures will become more and more manifest as science endeavors 
to set forth the ideas expressed in the phenomena with which it deals, 
and to ascertain the causes which underlie its laws. The Bible does not, 
indeed, teach empirical science; but it does unfold the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the universe is constructed, which give unity and coher- 
ence to nature, and which lie at the roots of every scientific problem and 
investigation. 

2. The question of historical difficulties opens up a wide and deeply 
interesting field, upon which amazing light has been thrown in recent 
years by the researches prosecuted in Palestine and Asia Minor, and in 
the seats of the great world-empires along the Euphrates and the Nile. 
By these explorations many obscurities and perplexities have been re- 
moved, and their whole tendency has been to confirm and illumine the 
Biblical narratives. How often it has happened, as in the case of the 
well-known difficulty of the tetrarch Lysanias being made by St. Luke 
a contemporary of the Herodian rulers, or Sergius Paulus being entitled 
a proconsul of Cyprus, that all attempts to suggest a possible solution 
of the difficulty elicited only scorn and ridicule from the rationalistic crit- 
ics; and then afterwards some new discovery, some widening of the 
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bounds of our knowledge, has justified the position of the apologists, and 
vindicated the accuracy of the sacred writer. All the more confidently 
may we expect that remaining difficulties only await increased knowl- 
edge to bring their own solution. No existing difficulty is absolute. 
Every one is capable of being explained upon some reasonable hypothesis 
which may be provisionally accepted until fuller information is acquired. 
Surely it is a saner and more reasonable course to accept such an hypoth- 
esis when it is available than to hasten to suspect and discredit prophet 
or evangelist! Can we withhold from the sacred writers this scanty 
measure of justice, which the classical scholar would at once grant to an 
Herodotus or a Tacitus? But the cases are rapidly diminishing in num- 
ber in which any such hypothesis is needful. So vast and weighty is the 
body of confirmatory evidence which has been of late so rapidly acquired 
that it may be justly held to accredit the whole volume, and to entitle the 
small remainder of unsolved problems at least to the justice of a sus- 
pended judgment. 

Let us take, for example, one book whose genuineness and credibility 
have been frequently and severely challenged. As Bishop Lightfoot has 
justly observed, no ancient book affords so many tests of veracity as the 
Book of Acts; for no other has such numerous points of contact with 
contemporary history, politics, and topography, whether Jewish, or Greek, 
or Roman. Large masses of evidence were accumulated by researches 
in Cyprus and Ephesus some fifteen years ago. Very much has since 
been added, especially by the indefatigable labors of Professor Ramsay 
in Asia Minor. Most significant is the judgment these researches have 
led him to form. For years, he tells us, he had, with much interest and 
zeal, but with little knowledge, followed the sceptical critics; but he 
adds that in recent years, as he has come to understand Roman history 
better, he has realized that in the case of all the books of the New Testa- 
ment it is as gross an outrage on criticism to hold them for second-cen- 
tury forgeries as it would be to class the works of Horace and Virgil as 
forgeries of the time of Nero. Again, he confesses the suspicion with 
which he had regarded a portion of the narratives. Now, he says, “I have 
learned that those points which roused suspicion were perfectly true to 
the first century, but were misjudged by me, because I contemplated 
them under the influence of prepossessions derived from the facts of the 
second century.” We see how a candid and learned man may be led 
astray by prepossessions, and to what a large extent the apparent per- 
plexities of Scripture require only the solvent of clearer and fuller knowl- 
edge of contemporary life and history. The Book of Acts has stood the 
onset of the fiercest criticism, and its accuracy, down to the minutest de- 
tails, has been established beyond question. 

3. The ethical difficulties are chiefly connected with the Old Testa- 
ment, and are largely due to the failure to recognize the method and char- i 
acter of the revelation. It is an historical revelation, given polumeros 
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polutropos, in many parts and in diverse ways. This implies growth, 
progress, development, an advance from the elementary to the more highly 
developed, from the imperfect to the more perfect. The slowness of its 
unfolding, to which exception has been frequently taken, is due to the 
very fact that it was made subject to the ordinary laws of historic devel- 
opment, and its outworking entrusted to human instrumentality. Too 
great haste would have retarded its progress or defeated its purpose; 
just as a father who prematurely entrusts his child with gifts which he 
has not yet power to use, retards, instead of advancing, his development. 

In the same way, we find an explanation of the apparently worldly 
and external theory of life which parts of the Old Testament present. In 
the law the sanctions and rewards of good and evil were largely drawn 
from temporal things. But in a preparatory economy the belief in a pres- 
ent retribution was necessary to form the basis of the belief in future ret- 
ribution. The reality of the future retribution is assumed in the earlier 
just as in the later dispensation; but the Mosaic economy had a special 
service to render in furnishing palpable reminders and evidences of God’s 
present moral government of the world, and His constant interest and 
interference in the affairs of men. 

The Mosaic legislation was confessedly imperfect. Take the case of 
law of divorce, and our Lord’s comment upon it. In drawing near to men 
to educate and uplift them, God condescended not only to their ignorance 
and weakness, but even to their moral perversity and hardness of heart. 

Certain transactions of the old dispensation which had divine sanc- 
tion have been spoken of as morally questionable, especially the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites. There are only two grounds upon which it could 
be challenged. 

Was it not just to those who suffered? Who can question this, who 
knows anything of the foul degradation of the Canaanites? “It is bet- 
ter,” said Arnold, of Rugby, “that the wicked should be destroyed a hun- 
dred times over than that they should tempt those who are, as yet, inno- 
cent to join their company. Let us but think what might have been our 
fate, and the fate of every other nation under heaven at this hour, had 
the sword of the Israelites done its work more sparingly. . . . The 
Israelites’ sword, in its bloodiest executions, wrought a work of mercy 
for all countries of the earth to the very end of the world.” In all, God 
acted justly; and yet with great patience and long-suffering. 

But, it has been said, however just the judgment, was it not hurtful 
to the Israelites to make them its executioners? No; because it would 
not do violence to their moral conceptions. It was in harmony with their 
ideas of justice; and there was no conflict between the divine commands 
and their standards of equity. This, with other moral difficulties of the 
Old Testament, is admirably treated by Canon Mozley in his book on 


“The Ruling Ideas of the Ages,” which I would recommend to your care- 
ful study. 
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Another great difficulty in regard to the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment is found by earnest Christian men in the apparently vindictive spirit 
which breathes through certain portions, especially in some of the psalms. 
Certainly, there is a great contrast between their stern severity and the 
gracious teachings of forgiveness and grace which characterize the New 
Testament. Yet we will find that these stern utterances always accord 
with justice; and that the indignation which burns in them is a righteous 
one. Its object is always God’s enemies and the violation of His law. 
Nowhere is there personal animosity. It is true that it is the spirit of 
Elijah, the stern legal spirit, which the Lord Himself contrasts with 
the spirit which should animate His followers. But it was in keeping 
with the temporary legal dispensation which was a necessary disci- 
pline, preparatory to the revelation of grace. Before the marvels of 
grace could be proclaimed or appreciated, it was needful to vindicate 
God’s holiness, and to emphasize the evil of sin and its awful deserts. 

These few meagre and inadequate hints may serve at least to indi- 
cate the direction in which we must look for the solution of these diffi- 
culties. Yet, after all, they are not the difficulties of the book merely; 
they are the difficulties of life; and in regard to very many of them 
we must be content to walk by faith, not by sight. Much depends upon 
our own attitude. We may so concentrate our thoughts in unbelief 
upon what is dark and difficult that we become blinded to the wis- 
dom and the love which, after all, reign supreme. We may deal with 
the Scriptures as many deal with Providence, and involve ourselves 
in the gloom and suspiciousness of distrust. Or we may follow on in 
simple, childlike faith, bearing humbly and patiently the divine disci- 
pline which makes the storm and the darkness the habitation of love, 
and which assures us of a time of fruition, when we shall know even 
as we are known. 

The position of the written revelation is closely analogous to that 
of the general revelation of God in nature. The universe presents to 
us a correlated system, harmoniously adjusted and self-consistent. The 
highest aim of the scientific thinker is to form a complete view of the 
universe in its unity, and to justify it to the reason; and this he sets 
before him in spite of many perplexing problems, unsolved difficulties, 
and even apparently conflicting phenomena. The existence of these 
he attributes to his own incomplete knowledge. He does not regard 
them as inherent in the system of things. He pursues his studies with 
absolute confidence in the permanence and harmony of the laws of the 
universe, and he does not doubt but that he will be able ultimately to 
demonstrate its solidarity and self-consistency. 

Now, we make precisely the same claims and entertain the same 
confidence in regard to the revelation of grace and truth recorded in 
the Scriptures. We believe it to be logically self-consistent and organ- 
ically complete, and we are confident that, whatever perplexities and 
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difficulties are met with, they are capable of ultimate solution. Our 
Lord declared, “The scripture can not be broken.” Our faith in its 
stability and inerrancy is built upon the word of Him who said of the 
Old Testament: “One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law until all be fulfilled,” and who placed the same seal of authority 
and permanence upon the New Testament when He declared: “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 

The great question for us all is a very practical one. Are we doing 
justice to this divine book in our study of it and in our loyal obedience 
to its revelations? The more we know oi the Scriptures, the more 
deeply we dig into them, the more thoroughly and exhaustively we 
search them, the more will they grow upon us. We shall possess such 
views of their majesty; such realization of their power; such experi- 
ence of their living efficacy as counsellor and comforter, that the diffi- 
culties and blemishes which once loomed up so largely will seem but 
as the motes in the sunbeam, or some minute flaw in a magnificent 
statue. A mere literary study, however painstaking, will not suffice. 
We must read as searchers after truth; and what we learn, we must 
obey and assimilate, if we would advance in knowledge. There must 
be a sympathetic spirit. Herein is where so many fail, be they ever 
so wise. 

Says Professor Ramsay, to whom I have already referred: “If I 
reach conclusions very different from those of the school of criticism 
whose originators and chief exponents are German, it is not that I 
differ from their method. I fully accept their principle, that the sense 
of these documents can be ascertained only by resolute criticism; but 
I think that they have often carried out their principle badly, and that 
their criticism often offends against critical method. True criticism 
must be sympathetic.” And he attributes their mistakes to a lack of 
true sympathy. It is a law of the kingdom which prevails in lower 
as well as in higher cycles. There can be no appreciation of art with- 
out an artistic spirit; nor of science, without a scientific spirit; nor of 
religion, without a religious spirit. The Jews of our Lord’s day were, 
in a sense, diligent students of their sacred writings; and yet they 
knew not Him of whom those Scriptures testified. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 
The Managing Editor 

The first and second of the International Lessons for February are 

drawn from the Gospel according to Mark; the third and fourth from the 

Gospel according to Matthew. The Lessons cover a wide range of not 

very clearly related practical topics, drawn from events taken out of their 

natural and literary relations. The general result is at best but an inco- 
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herent section of “The Life of Christ.” There are no natural links binding 
the four passages of Scripture together, and as they will probably never 
again be presented in the same order and connection, they will not be 
readily kept in the memory, however valuable the passing lessons may be. 

The Topics are: “A Sabbath in Capernaum”; “Jesus Forgives Sin”; 
“Jesus and the Sabbath”; and “Hearers and Doers of the Word.” 

I. The first Lesson treats of “A Sabbath in Capernaum.” Its Scrip- 
ture is Mark i. 21-34. The related Scriptures are Matthew viii. 14-17, 
and Luke iv. 31-41. The three Evangelists alike present the healing of 
Peter’s wife’s mother, but with widely different aims and connections. 
The literary settings are to be considered in the light of the origins and 
aims of the Gospels, as set forth briefly in the January magazine, and more 
briefly in the present issue. 

The understanding of the lesson in Mark depends upon that Evange- 
list’s point of view, which also determines the use made of the events 
narrated. Jesus is exhibited in the opening of Mark as the Son of God 
mightily proclaiming the Kingdom of power, in His preaching in Galilee 
and in the calling of His first subjects. Immediately following this comes 
the Lesson, recording His opening works of power in Galilee, beyond 
which He advances by manifold works of power until He reaches the very 
place of God in authoritatively pardoning sin. The central thought is, not 
that of the divine compassion of Jesus, but of His almighty power as the 
Son of God. 

There is first in the narrative the public con4lict in the Synagogue with 
the demon, one of the agents of Satan from victorious conflict with whom 
Jesus had just come. His absolute command over the powers of darkness 
is thus demonstrated in the presence of the people and His fame blazoned 
abroad. Then it was that He straightway entered into the house of Simon 
where He demonstrated Himself possessed of the same absolute power 
over disease by the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law. These events were 
but steps in His advancing claims to power, toward the summit of all, 
where He takes the place of God the Almighty Moral Governor of the 
Universe and forgives sin. The rapid and irresistible movement is indi- 
cated by the constantly repeated “straightway,” immediately, so charac- 
teristic of Mark who uses it about forty times. 

In Luke (iv. 31-41), the same facts are narrated, but with characteristic 
setting and touches. This Evangelist, for example, gives the technical 
name of the disease in the expression translated a “great fever,” “burning 
fever.” The compassionate character of the Divine Man, linked with 
universal humanity, is especially brought out in this passage in the Third 
Gospel,—in the account of the experiences of Jesus in Nazareth, where 
His Gospel for the poor and suffering is rejected with violence, and in the 
account of these healings, common to it with the other Gospels, in which 
His works of power include the raising of the dead, the pardon of sin, and 
lordship over all the natural and spiritual world, and compel the acknowl-— 
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edgment of His divinity, while yet leading the Jews to rage and plotting 
against Him. 

In Matthew (viii. 14-17) the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother is taken 
entirely out of connection with the historical account of the events that 
occurred at the same time and that are recorded by Mark and Luke. 
Matthew records it for an entirely different purpose, and in entirely differ- 
ent relations. In the Sermon on the Mount he had come forward as the 
Lawgiver, laying down the constitution of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
setting forth its law and the conditions of entrance into and life in it. 

The teachings of that remarkable Sermon brought out the wonder of 
the multitude, because Jesus taught them, not as the Scribes, who based 
their authority upon Moses and then misinterpreted him, but as one hav- 
ing original authority to give instruction and to lay down the law for men. 
This naturally made it necessary for the Evangelist for the Jew to show 
that Jesus had divine authority to set up such a Kingdom and proclaim 
such a law. This he did by presenting, as his credentials, three series of 
the miracles of Jesus—extending through a large part of His ministry— 
brought together and arranged for this very purpose. ‘These are the 
miracles of the Lawgiver. Later in Matthew we find the miracles of the 
Prophet of the Kingdom, and later still the Miracles of the King. In the 
First Series (Matthew viii. 1-18), the four miracles exhibit Jesus as the 
Messiah in His relation to the Old Testament Law, and as claiming au- 
thority over it. In the Second Series (Matthew viii. 18-ix. 8), in three 
miracles, the Evangelist exhibits Jesus the Messiah as in Himself all- 
powerful and as claiming absolute authority over every form of power in 
the universe. In the Third Series (Matthew ix. 9-35), in four miracles, 
Matthew presents Jesus the gracious Messiah in His relations to lost 
men, showing active mercy and requiring active faith. The Three Series 
demonstrates the absolute power and universal authority of Jesus as the 
Divine Lawgiver. 

It is in the first of these series that the miracle in Peter’s house is 
found, and it is there presented in accordance with Matthew’s constant 
aim, as a specific fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah. It is, therefore, 
simply one of a group of works of power, brought together for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the authority of Jesus to proclaim and set up a 
Coming Kingdom and to lay down its law, and to demand of men sub- 
mission to that law. Hence it is to be studied as a part of this great argu- 
ment based upon unquestionable facts brought from an extended period in 
the active life and ministry of Jesus. As performed on the Sabbath and 
running counter to the notions of Sabbath observance held by the Scribes 
and Pharisees, Westcott characterizes it as setting “the service of love 
before ritual observance.” Their notions on this subject led the people 
to wait until evening, when the Sabbath was over, before bringing the 
multitudes who were healed in fulfilment of prophecy. 

These two miracles of the Lessons for February may best be under- 
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stood by the aid of an outline suggested by Westcott in his “Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels,” presenting the whole of Matthew’s great 
argument: 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS AS MESSIAH, THE LAWGIVER 


1. In Relation to the Old Law, as claiming authority over it, and ex- 
alting the spirit above the merely formal Jewish observance 
(Matt. viii. 2-17). 

a, Lhe-spirit betore the letter (verse 3): 
The Leper cleansed (vili. 2-4). 
b. Faith before descent (v. 10). 
The healing of the centurion’s setvant (viil. 5-13). 
c. The service of love before ritual observance (v. 14). 
The healing of Peter’s wife’s mother (viii. 14, 15). 
Many healed as Isaiah prophesied (viii. 16, 17). 
2. In Himself, as all-powerful over all forms of power (viii. 23-ix. 8): 
a. The material world. 
The stilling of the ‘storm (viii. 23-27). 
b. The animal world and the spirit world. 
The Gadarene demoniacs healed and swine destroyed (viii. 28-34). 
c. The power of sin, or the moral world. 
The paralytic healed and his sins forgiven (ix. 1-8). 
3. In relation to man, as requiring faith (the fundamental principle of 
both Dispensations) in order to blessing (ix. 20-35): 
a. Actively, to seize the blessing. 
The woman with the issue healed (ix. 20-22). 
b. Passively, to receive the blessing. - 
Jairus’ daughter raised (ix. 18-26). 
c. As a measure of the blessing. 
The two blind men (ix. 27-31). 
d. As the means of understanding the blessing. 
The dumb demon cast out (ix. 32-34). 
Many healed (ix. 35). 

[The antique faced type indicates that the miracles so printed are pecu- 

liar to Matthew. | 


II. The Second Lesson is entitled “Jesus Forgives Sin.” Its Scripture 
is Mark ii. 1-12. The related Scriptures are Matthew ix. 1-8, and Luke v. 
17-26. The Three Synoptic Gospels all narrate this great miracle; and, 
as in the case of the preceding Lesson, Mark and Luke give it in its histo- 
rical relations, while Matthew takes it out of these relations and places it 
in the Second Series, in his argument for the Jew. 

In Mark the miracle is the climax in the advancing work of power, by 
which the Son of God moves to victory. The details of the eye-witness, 
Peter, appealing to the Roman, the man of action and power, are marked 
features of the narration,—the place of Jesus in the house, the crowd ren- 
dering access to Him by the ordinary entrance impossible, the four men 
bearing the sick of the palsy, the breaking up of the roof in order to get 
at Jesus, the proclamation of forgiveness, the charge of blasphemy, the 
healing and departure, and the fear and amazement that seized the crowd, 
—all exhibiting the Almighty Worker and Conqueror. ‘ 
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In Luke (v. 17-26) the general sketch is the same, but the touches of 
the eye-witness, such as the four men and the breaking up of the roof, 
are wanting, since neither Luke nor Paul had witnessed the miracle. But 
while Mark is intent on the miracle, Luke mentions “doctors of the law 
sitting by,” and that “the power of the Lord was with Him to heal,” and 
is interested especially in the mercy and humanity of the work. 

In Matthew (ix. 1-8) these careful details are passed over, and the 
Evangelist presents this most godlike of miracles, so to speak, simply in 
its great essentials, and as one in the Second Series of miraculous works 
by which He demonstrates the authority of the Lawgiver to lay down the 
Law of the Kingdom, to summon men to hear and obey, and to pronounce 
judgment of approval and salvation upon the obedient and of condemna- 
tion and destruction upon the disobedient. 

All three Evangelists record this miracle as the most stupendous of 
Christ’s works of power. All three follow it with the call of Levi, or Mat- 
thew, to discipleship. Each Evangelist closes his narrative with a char- 
acteristic statement of the effect upon the people. Matthew, with Jewish 
aim, dwelling upon authority, says: “But when the multitudes saw it, 
they were afraid, and glorified God, who had given such authority unto 
men.” Mark, with the Roman eye for the marvelous power, says: “They 
were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, ‘We never saw it on this 
fashion.’” Luke, meeting the Greek love for the new and strange, says: 
“And amazement took hold of all, and they glorified God; and they were 
filled with fear, saying, ‘We have seen strange things to-day.’ ” 

III. The Third Lesson is entitled, “Jesus and the Sabbath.” Its Scrip- 
ture is Matthew xii. 1-13 (14). The related Scriptures are Mark ii. 23—“iii. 
5, and Luke vi. 1-11. All three Evangelists set forth the principles gov- 
erning the right use of the Sabbath, making clear the propriety of “works 
of necessity and mercy.” 

In Matthew xii. 1-13 (14) this passage is found in the section that 
records the wider proclamation of the Coming Kingdom, in Galilee, by 
the Lawgiver associated with the Twelve Apostles chosen for the purpose 
(Matt. ix. 36—xvi. 12). The previous proclamation by Jesus Himself alone 
had brought to light the dreadful spiritual destitution and the apostasy 
of their teachers and leaders, and led to the call of the Twelve (Matt. ix, 
35—x. 1). The results of their proclamation are all looked upon by Mat- 
thew from the Messianic point of view. The fuller revelation of the spiri- 
tual character of Messiah’s Kingdom rouses doubt and antagonism. John 
the Baptist sends from prison to inquire if He is the Messiah. Open 
opposition appears (xii. 1-45): unorganized, by the leaders of Israel, for 
the righteous and merciful acts recorded in this Lesson on the Sabbath; 
organized, by the Pharisees and Scribes, from which he withdraws only 
to have His claims questioned by His relatives. This opposition leads to 
the substitution of parabolic for plain teaching, and finds its culmination 
in His rejection as Messiah by all the leading classes,—by the synagogue 
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of Nazareth, by Herod the King, by the Jerusalem Scribes and Pharisees, 
the theological authorities and models, and by the Galilee Pharisees and 
Sadducees, the earthly heads of the Theocracy. ‘The entire connection 
and drift of the section are Jewish and Messianic. 

The Lesson has a particular interest as the beginning of the open oppo- 
sition to the Messianic Lawgiver. It was unorganized, but bitter and 
malicious. Mark and Luke record both the plucking of the ears of grain 
and the healing of the withered hand in all their leading features, and the 
main points in the argument by which Jesus overwhelmed His opponents. 

Matthew, however, presents one added Jewish feature, the provision of 
the Law by which the priests profaning the temple on the Sabbath (this 
being their busy day) are guiltless; one added claim to the Messianic au- 
thority, “One greater than the temple is here”; and one added argument 
from Scripture exculpating the disciples: “I desire mercy and not sacri- 
fice” (Hosea vi. 6). 

All three Evangelists record the claim of Jesus that “the Son of man 
is lord of the Sabbath.” All three record the immediate plotting against 
Jesus: Matthew stating that “the Pharisees went out, and took council 
against Him, how they might destroy Him”; Mark adding the Roman 
touch, that “they took counsel against Him with the Herodians”; while 
Luke affirms, less graphically, that the Scribes and Pharisees, who were 
watching Him, “were filled with madness, and communed one with another 
what they might do with Jesus.” All alike bring out the malice that seeks 
to destroy the Righteous One for right and benificent deeds. 


IV. The Fourth Lesson is on “Hearers and Doers of the Word.” The 
Scripture is Matthew vii. 21-29, from the Sermon on the Mount. The re- 
lated Scripture is Luke vi. 45-49, from the Sermon on the Plain. 

.In Matthew this is the strongest expression of the unvarying lesson 
of Nature and the Scriptures, that obedience to God is life; disobedience 
to God is death. The one aim of the entire Bible is to bring man back to 
obedience, and so to life; to save him from disobedience and death. All 
the provisions of the Law in the Old Testament, its precepts and types 
and ordinances, had this forever in view; and the Gospel seeks the same 
end by leading men to faith in Christ as Jesus the atoning Savior, and 
obedience to Him as Lord, or Master and Lawgiver, through the regen- 
erating power of the Holy Spirit. For the Jew, who had repudiated this 
principle and was seeking life by putting the formal observance of out- 
ward rites and ceremonies in the place of living obedience, Matthew em- 
phasizes this fundamental truth of religion in every part of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Its theme is Messiah’s Kingdom, the restoration of the 
reign of God in the soul and the world; and its every teaching is a repudi- 
ation of the fatal Jewish and well-nigh universal error; and the subject of 
this Fourth Lesson is the tremendous conclusion and climax of the Mes- 
siah’s arraignment and judgment by Jesus as Messiah the King and Law- 
giver, of perverted and apostate Judaism. iu 
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In Luke vi. 45-49—as in the preceding portions of the Sermon on the 
Plain, as recorded by Luke—there is nothing of Messiah or of Messiah’s 
Kingdom. The appeal is not to the Law and the Prophets but to the uni- 
versal principles of morality, with which all men have to do and with 
which the Greek Gentile readers of the Third Gospel were familiar. Jesus 
as Lord demands of man as man obedience to Himself, and divides all men 
into two great classes that are to be known by their fruits of words and 
deeds. Appealing directly and authoritatively as Lord, to the law written 
in the heart and possessed of accusing and excusing power to hale man 
as man to eternal life or eternal judgment, Jesus, by the same awful figure 
that Matthew represents Him as using to summon the Jew to life through 
obedience and to pronounce sentence of death upon him for disobedience, 
issues to man universal the same challenge. 


The Four Lessons, all of universal interest and unspeakable import- 
ance, are thus seen to receive new light from the investigation of their 
literary setting. 


THE CONTRAST IN ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT OF PAULINE 
THEOLOGY AND CHURCH DOGMA 


Rev. Henry Nelson Bullard, Ph.D., Mound City, Mo. 


That there is a tendency to attack theology we can not deny. Here 
and there are those who seem to think that Christianity would be better 
off if we should cast away summarily the bulk of theological statement. 
Underneath the surface we find a genuine antagonism on the part of some 
to what is known as theology and dogma. This must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is a revulsion against undue fanaticism in theology. ‘To it 
is due the growing tendency to distinguish between the words, theology 
and dogma. The odium of what is extreme is being fastened upon the 
term, dogma, with the hope of saving the other term, theology. This 
new distinction demands new definitions. Theology is the statement of 
truth in the regular and necessary line of development of thought. Dogma 
is the arbitrary, often falsely so-called, dictum of ecclesiastical authority. 
Many of us see no need for any such distinction, but it is growing fast in 
the minds of many. That dogma, even under this definition, has been 
subject to the laws of historical and natural development is forgotten. 
That dogma is but the statement of theology, which must be stated to be 
understood, is overlooked. Even on the strictest interpretation along this 
line theology and dogma are so thoroughly woven together that even 
the highest critic is troubled to separate them. The words will be used 
here without strict definition, but with the desire to make the distinction 
between the great truths as simply revealed in the writings of Paul and 
as formulated into a definite system. 

The New Testament is not a dogmatic theology. It is the basis of 
dogma, but there is little reason to hold that Paul intended to give any 
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formal treatment of theology. The Pauline theology was the natural out- 
growth of the needs of the early Christians. Paul wrote in answer to 
their questions and to give them the fundamental truths as they needed 
them. We find in his writings no specific statements on many of the great 
doctrines of the Church. Many of the texts which are often used to prove 
certain doctrines were written with a very different purpose and bear 
on the modern argument only indirectly. 

That there is a distinct sequence of thought in the epistles of Paul 
every student of the epistles sees at once. The historical grouping, as it 
is taught in the theological seminary, makes this clear at a glance. A 
deeper study emphasizes the reality of this progress, proving that it is not 
accidental. Dr. Kerr has shown vividly* this sequence of thought in the 
epistles. He has also called attention to the equally important fact that 
this was not the deliberate plan of the apostle, but’the inevitable result 
of the conditions of his writing. 

Paul’s first epistles, the First and Second to the Thessalonians, form the 
eschatological group; the epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians, and 
those to the Corinthians are the anthropological group; those to the Ephe- 
sians, the Colossians, the Philippians and to Philemon are the soteriological 
group ; and the pastoral epistles form the ecclesiological. We notice at once 
the absence of some of the terminology of theology, for the other doctrines 
are not developed so prominently as these. Still we find a complete se- 
quence here, from man to Christ—man with all his puzzles about sin and 
death, Christ with his offer of salvation and call to service in the Church. 

When we turn to systematic theology, Church dogma, we find the same 
evidence of regular development. Again the student in the theological 
seminary can not fail to see the parallel between the arrangement of his 
text book and the course of theological controversy and creed. This has 
been put in shape for us by Dr. James Orr in his lectures at Allegheny 
seminary.* Here again we have a regular development, a progress of 
dogma: the doctrine of God, of man and sin, of the person of Christ, of the 
atonement and the application of redemption, and of the last things. The 
line of development is natural. The problems of theology proper, of the 
trinity and the deity of Son and Spirit, led up to the questions of soteriology 
through those of anthropology. In view of the developed idea of God 
what was the relation of man to God? What, then, was the relation of 
Christ in God’s plan for man? The change to the soteriological problems 
followed of course. With these relations formulated and these questions 
answered the problems of the future life loomed large before the mind of 
the Church. The development of dogma has not been arbitrary. It was 
the proclamation of it which was so often arbitrary. Its development has 
been along inevitable lines, whether we explain it as God’s will or simply 
in accord with the nature of things. 


1The Bible Student, March, pp. 165-169. 
2“The Progress of Dogma.”’ By James Orr, D.D., Free Church College, Glasgow, Scot. 
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We find a very evident order in the development of the theology of 
Paul and of the dogma of the Church. But the order is not the same. 
Each is natural in itself, being logical and reasonable. The contrast is not 
that of order with disorder. We cannot say that the way Paul took up 
these matters was due to a lack of wisdom, for he took them up in the 
order in which they arose in the minds of those to whom he was writing. 
The order of treatment was just what was needed to do what Paul wanted 
to do. Nor have we a right to say that the development of dogma in the 
Church was forced and unnatural, for here again we shall find it following 
the course of vital human interest. There is no more contradiction between 
Pauline theology and church dogma in the order of development than 
there is between the way Euclid must have worked out his problems for 
the first time, and the way the student of to-day studies the great master’s 
work. 

The contrast is not due to any inherent inconsistency on either side. 
The explanation we shall find back of the finished product of either. It 
lies in the point of view, the point of departure, and the reason for develop- 
ment in each case. The contrast in order of development is not due to 
anything in the matter, but to the setting. The Pauline theology is induc- 
tive and practical, starting from man, while the Church dogma is deductive 
and metaphysical, starting from God. Both are logical and natural. 

Paul wrote to men who were taking their first lessons in Christianity. 
Whether Jews or Greeks, they had certain ideas of God. Paul did not 
come to them, as some of our missionaries have gone to certain heathen 
nations, to argue for the existence of a God. When he stood on Mars’ 
Hill he did not need to prove the possibility of the existence of such a 
being as God; he preached Christ, the God to them unknown. These 
men became Christians, as is true of men to-day, by accepting Jesus Christ. 
If they had been without any idea of God, Paul would have been forced, 
as later missionaries have been, to begin differently. In the early Church 
the great questions came to puzzle them later. They became disciples of 
Jesus Christ first. In this new relationship one of the most vivid impres- 
sions was that this Lord and Master was to return to his own soon. To 
answer certain natural tendencies of this belief Paul wrote his first let- 
ters. As soon as this rather ephemeral matter passed out of their minds, 
the first question of general importance which came up was of the rela- 
tion of man to the Saviour. After the first burst of joy in the new-found 
Saviour there is always the period of wonder as to how it can be true. 
It is hard to take such a tremendous fact simply. We want to understand. 
Especially in the early days of Christianity, when the new converts did 
not know the beginning of what everyone knows to-day about these mat- 
ters, they had not even the wonderful phrases which fall so glibly from 
our tongues. So Paul gave them those phrases, which must have come 
to them with a beauty and meaning which we can not find with all our 
boasting of interpretation. 
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At once these wonderful revelations stirred up the desire to know more 
about Christ Himself. Again the Spirit moved Paul to supply the need 
of those he had brought to Christ. He wrote the four short epistles which 
are so full of divine revelation of the Saviour. Naturally Jesus was still the 
object of their love and worship. They thought of no lock of devotion to 
God in thinking first of Jesus. The time had not yet come when the delicate 
distinctions between God the Father and God the Son were to rend his 
children in twain. What Paul had to say directly of God, in any distinc- 
tion between Father and Son, is woven in with the rest and was not given 
separate development because there was no call for such treatment. By 
the short, direct road the mind of the early Church passed from thought 
of self in relation to God to the study of God in Christ. Then Paul could 
finish his work with the brief personal letters to his friends, giving direc- 
tions for all time about the way to work for God. 

The start in this development was from man. It was based on the ques- 
tions which arose in the mind of the early disciple about himself in rela- 
tion to Jesus whom he had accepted as his Master. Therefore the develop- 
ment which can be traced so easily is emphatically practical. Whatever 
broad conclusions found statement were made inductively; they were 
built up. Any other order of development would have been unnatural. 

When we turn to the development of Church dogma we find it also 
perfectly natural. The development does not follow the same order be- 
cause the point of view is different. No longer need the great teacher 
unfold the simple truths as to little children. The words of Paul are 
familiar; God’s revelation is open in His Church for His children to read. 
With that revelation before them, those who believed set themselves to 
develop the truth and arrange it systematically. It was a metaphysical task 
which they undertook. It is not a slur upon their work to use this ad- 
jective, rather it is to their honor that they did not hesitate to attempt what 
had been the stumbling block of the philosophers. They did not feel any 
presumption because of the foundation on which they were building. The 
search for God had been with the philosophers so much like building castles 
in the air that the method was discredited by men like Paul, in name at 
least. Mere speculations were worthless to help find God. The time came 
when Christians felt no fear in using the developed methods of philosophy 
in their study of God’s truth. The foundation was laid and their castles 
were like the house built upon the rock. The progress of dogma began 
in the attempt to arrange the revealed truth in systematic order. It was 
simply a matter of deduction, of application of the great principles which 
Paul and the other apostles had stated for them under the guidance of 
God Himself. ; 

Very naturally they started from God and the first question which 
would face them was the relation of Father, Son and Spirit. Whether 
they were Hebrews or Greeks, the Hebrew religion and the Greek philoso- 
phy agreed in the belief in one God. The relation of the different persons 
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of the Godhead and all the questions of pure theology were thought out 
in the minds of devoted disciples and were threshed out in councils and 
fought out on battlefields. We can hardly understand the intensity of 
feeling, with so few marks of Christian love, but we forget that these 
men who fought over questions now so long settled were fighting then for 
the very safety of God’s truth. The battle over, the battle-cry was forgot- 
ten, the defeated disappeared, and the doctrine, the dogmatic statement 
of the theology of Paul, stood secure. It was the truth not because it was 
the belief of the stronger party, but because God gave the victory to those 
who were right. 

Then followed the questions about man’s relation to God. The exist- 
ence of sin, the imputative relation to Adam, all the problems of anthro- 
pology were worked over as the others had been. Then, with God such 
as He is and man as he is, what is Christ’s place in the plan of redemption 
and what is the plan of redemption? How can the death of Christ save 
man? The questions came thick and fast. So through the years the theo- 
logians, the Christian philosophers, put the revealed truth in systematic 
form. Controversy followed controversy and the Church uttered her 
dogmas. From the simple statements of the great truths as they stood 
in the New Testament it was possible to deduce the more elaborate state- 
ments which could be applied to the various problems of life. I ittingly the 
progress of dogma ends where the theology of Paul begins, with the ques- 
tion of the future. What conclusions can we draw concerning the life that 
is to be from all God has revealed to us? 

This contrast is natural. The realization of its causes should remove 
much of the prejudice against theology and dogma. No matter how we 
use those words we must remember the debt we owe to them. We may 
feel that the time for theological controversies is past, that dogmatic utter- 
ance is out of date. But the religious thought of to-day, however widely 
it may often differ in statement from the historic dogma, owes its form 
and its very existence to the progress of dogma, the systematizing of the 
theology of Paul which was the truth revealed by God in answer to the 
needs of those who accepted His Son as their Saviour. 


PAUL AND THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS 
President J. W. McGarvey, D.D., LL.D., Lexington, Ky. 


The destructive critics of Germany, having exhausted their means 
of attack on the Old Testament, have of late years turned their batteries 
upon the New, and have selected as their special point of assault the 
doctrine and fact of the birth of Jesus from a virgin. The attack was 
led, some dozen years ago, by Prof. Harnack, and his views have now 
begun to be echoed by certain writers in America who play second 
fiddle to the German orchestra. I think that it is high time for the 
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friends of truth to take up the gauntlet which these scholars have 
thrown down, and enter into close combat with them. 

The line of argument on which they seem to rely most confidently 
is that drawn from the attitude of the apostle Paul toward this subject. 
Prof. Schmiedel, whose article on the question in Encyclopedia Biblica 
(Art. Mary), is the most compact and the strongest that I have seen, 
begins his argument from Paul with these words: 


“At the very outset, his statement in Romans i. 3, that Jesus was born 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, is irreconcilable with the vir- 
gin birth. Otherwise reference must certainly have been made to the share 
which the Holy Ghost (who is also mentioned) had in His generation” 
(C. 2958). 

The irreconcilability here affirmed is not apparent. It does not exist. 
For, if the mother of Jesus was a descendant of David, whether a vir- 
gin or not, He was. The argument can have no force except by the illogi- 
cal assumption that Joseph was His father. The assertion, that other- 
wise the Holy Spirit’s part in His generation would have been referred 
to, is equally unfounded; for this had nothing at all to do with the 
descent from David, and any allusion to it would have been irrelevant. 
Paul was not a German critic, to cumber his sentences with irrelevant 
clauses. 

Prof. Lobstein,? less radical than Schmiedel, goes no farther than to 
say, on this passage, that “the expression used would be singularly inap- 
propriate if Jesus had not come into the world in the ordinary way.” 
This inappropriateness is as invisible as Schmiedel’s irreconcilability ; 
for no matter in what way Jesus came into the world, if He were a descend- 
ant of David, what more appropriate than to say, He was “born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh’? 

Passing from this passage, Schmiedel says: 


“In Romans viii. 3 God ‘sends forth His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh.’ Since the apostle in Rom. v. 12 traces the sinfulness of mankind to 
its descent from Adam, such a statement would, of course, be impossible, 
the virgin birth being held.” 

And why impossible? That He was “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
though without sinfulness of the flesh, is certain, whether He was born of 
the Virgin or not. Why, then, impossible for Paul to say it? Was it im- 
possible for Paul to assert a well known fact? Must he be always saying 
things which German critics could contradict? si 

But Schmiedel has not yet reached the stronghold of his argument. He 
next says: “The most important passage, however, is found in Gal. iv. 4,” 
where Paul says that Jesus was “made of a woman.” Says Schmiedel: 


“The force of the passage for the present purpose, lies in what follows: 
‘born under the law, that He might redeem them that were under the law.’ 
Here what is shown is that in order to become their redeemer it behooved 


1 Author of ‘The Virgin Birth of Christ,” published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Jesus to be completely like those He came to redeem. Thus also the phrase 
‘born of a woman’ denotes a birth differing in no essential particular from 
ordinary human births.” 

Here the Professor’s conclusion spreads out wider than his premises. 
The position of the apostle is, that Jesus was completely like His brethren 
in just two particulars: He was born of a woman, and He was born under 
the law. This last He certainly was, if His mother was under the law, and 
it is only in these two particulars that Paul says He was like those He came 
to redeem. 

But why did Paul use the expression, “born of a woman,” rather than 
“begotten by a man”? The latter would have served the purpose of his 
exposition just as well. I should be too much like Schmiedel, if I were 
to urge this as proof that Paul recognized the Virgin birth, but I can say 
without fear of contradiction, that it is just what he would have said if he 
had recognized it and believed it. If this is the “most important passage” 
for Schmiedel’s contention, his array of proofs is a minus quantity. 

His next and last argument from Paul is based on the apostle’s doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of Jesus. He presents it in a nut-shell thus: 
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“If the doctrine of the virgin birth had been handed down to him, he 
would hardly have framed a doctrine of the pre-existent state so hard to 
reconcile with such a tradition received from the original apostles.” 

“So hard to reconcile.” It may be to a mind so set upon seeing incon- 
sistencies that it can see nothing else; but to a mind free from cobwebs it 
is as clear as day, that if Jesus were pre-existent His being did not come into 
existence by natural generation. It is equally clear, that, if a pre-existent 
spiritual being was to be born into this world, there was no way for this 
to be accomplished so as to leave the fact beyond dispute, but for him to 
be born of a virgin. It is difficult for us to understand the process of such 
a birth, but it is just as easy as to understand the process of any other 
miracle, or even the process by which any human spirit becomes united 
with a human body in the womb. Neither can be understood, but both can 
be believed. 

Professor Lobstein makes an argument on Rom. 1:3 that is more force- 
ible at first glance than that of Professor Schmiedel. He argues from the 
second clause: “Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.” Paul means, 
according to him, that “the divine Sonship was declared and proved by 
the resurrection, not by the incarnation” (52). This exegesis would be 
justified, if proof by the resurrection excluded proof by the incarnation. 
But it does not. If Jesus were born of a virgin, as described in Matthew 
and Luke, this proved Him to be the Son of God, and if He wrought the 
miracles ascribed to Him, this also proved the same; and to say that it was 
proved by His resurrection by no means excludes the preceding proofs. 
Yet there are two good reasons why Paul in this epistle should have 
emphasized the proof by the resurrection, and held that to be all sufficient. 
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First, the fact that all the preceding proofs would have been ineffectual 
had He not risen from the dead. All the world would have joined with 
His disciples at the time of His death, in looking upon His life, with its mi- 
raculous birth and its constant exhibition of miraculous power, as an in- 
soluble enigma, had He never appeared again after being laid in the tomb. 
It was the resurrection that gave vital force to the preceding proofs of His 
Sonship, and it was a piece of dialectical skill in Paul, when he wished to 
set forth conclusive proof of the Sonship in a single sentence, to find it in 
the resurrection. 

Second, when a skilful dialectician seeks to sustain a proposition by an 
array of facts, he finds it wise always to select for the purpose such facts 
or fact as are most strongly supported by evidence. On this ground again 
Paul is justified in appealing to the resurrection of Jesus rather than to 
His miraculous birth. The latter, when examined with reference to the 
testimony for its reality, rested on the word of a single witness, and she 
the very one among all women the most interested for the sake of her own 
reputation in testifying falsely,—a witness who was not at first believed by 
her own affianced husband, and whose testimony would never have been re- 
ceived had it not been supported by subsequent developments. The evi- 
dence for the resurrection, on the other hand, was found in the testimony 
of so many witnesses, and in so many concurring circumstances, that it 
was the most indisputable fact in the whole career of Jesus. Paul would, 
therefore, have committed as gross a blunder in logic as Professor Lob- 
stein has done, had he put the incarnation where he puts the resurrection. 

I wonder every day, how it is that men of learning can reason so illogi- 
cally as some of them do. It shows, at least, that learning and logic are 
not Siamese twins. 


OUTLINE VIEW OF THE BIBLE AS GOD’S REVELATION 
OF REDEMPTION 
Rev. D. S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 
PART II. 


NEW TESTAMENT—The Revelation 
of Redemption as the Gospel. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


deemer already come in fulfilment of the 
Law, and able to save man from sin 
and restore him to obedience to God. 
The Gospel was given to all the Hu- 
man Race—represented by Jew, Roman 


The Outline View of the Old Testa- 
ment, the record of God’s revelation of 
Redemption as the Law, has prepared 
for understanding and unfolding the 
Plan of the New Testament, in which 
is found the fulfilment of the Old. 

The New Testament is the record of 
the revelation of Redemption in its final, 
complete and effective form, or as the 
Gospel, setting forth Christ the Re- 


and Greek, the typical races of. mankind, 
and through them intended for all the 
world. Being able, through the regen- 
erating power of the Holy Spirit, to 
overcome man’s perverse free will, the 
Gospel is to accomplish the work of 
salvation in which the Law had failed, 
and to restore the Kingdom of God in 
man and on earth. 

Christ came in the fulness of the 
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times, according to the predictions of 
the Prophets and the vision of Daniel, 
proclaiming the Coming Kingdom of 
God, fulfilling the Law in its precepts 
and types in His life of obedience and His 
sacrificial death—thereby laying the 
foundation for the restoration of the 
Kingdom of God in man and on earth. 

By His last command He sent out His 
Disciples, under the Great Commission, 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
evangelizing, discipling, and teaching all 
mankind in order to bring them back to 
obedience to God. He bestowed upon 
them the gift of the Holy Spirit, promised 
by Himself and specifically prophesied by 
Joel, the Prophet of “the Day of the 
Lord” as Judgment and as Pentecost; 
and they went forth to fulfill their task 
in the power of that Spirit and under 
His direction. 

Three great typical races—the Jews, Ro- 
mans and Greeks, found everywhere in that 
age—represented the types or classes of 
the world of mankind to whom the Gospel 
was then to be preached, and to whom 
it was to be preached in all ages. In 
the preaching suited to commend Jesus 
as the needed Savior to these three 
races, and win them to obedience to 
God in Him, originated the first Three 
Gospels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, the 
Evangelistic Gospels. To meet the spirit- 
ual needs of the men won by these 
Gospels to loyalty to Jesus as their 
Savior and Lord, and gathered into the 
Church, the Fourth Gospel, that of John, 
was produced, on request of pastors or 
bishops in Asia Minor. Four Gospels 
were required to meet the needs of all 
the world, unspiritual and spiritual. The 
Gospels were therefore at the founda- 
tion. This is simply matter of history, 
left on record by the Fathers. 

The work of the Apostles and the 
Early Church, under the Holy Spirit, 
finds its record, in outline only, in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

While the Gospel was thus being 
preached over the world, and the Church 
founded at the great centers—Jerusalem, 
Antioch and Rome, from which to reach 
the world, Jew, Greek and Roman—be- 
fore it was given its final written forms, 


the Apostles sent out to the churches 
everywhere Letters divinely inspired, 
giving the written instructions and di- 
rections, needed in the various emer- 
gencies that arose in the development 
and progress of Christianity. Thus 
originated the twenty-one Epistles, or 
Letters, of Paul and the other Apostles. 

As supplementing all, and in a sense 
completing all, John gave to the Church 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation, with its 
visions of the future. 

Under the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit all these—Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 
Revelation—have been given their natu- 
ral order in the Canon, so as best to 
meet the needs of the ages since the 
Apostles; and they constitute the Gospel 
in the wide sense, or the New Testament 
as we have it in the Bible. These Scrip- 
tures contain the full presentation of the 
Gospel, fulfilling and taking the place 
of Judaism, and having in view the con- 
quest of the world. 

Two Stages of the Revelation of the 
Gospel are embodied in the New Testa- 
ment: 

FIRST STAGE—the Origin or Foun- 
dation of the Gospel in the Career of 
Jesus as Savior and the preaching of the 
good tidings of salvation through Him. 
This may be called the historical intro- 
duction of the Gospel into the world, 
and corresponds with the Pentateuch in 
the Old Testament. This is recorded in 
the Four Gospels. 

SECOND STAGE—the development 
of the Divine Religion of the Gospel in 
the World, or the establishment and 
triumph of the Kingdom of God in the 
Church, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. This is recorded, in its Three 
Phases, in the Acts, the Epistles, and the 


Revelation. 
FIRST STAGE. 


The Origin of the Divine Religion of Re- 
demption as the Gospel in the Career 
of Jesus—The Four Gospels. 

The Four Gospels set forth the career 
of Jesus as the Christ in fulfilling the 
Law and laying the foundation for the 
Gospel Dispensation. They record the 
historical introduction into the world of 
the divine religion of Redemption as the 
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Gospel by the Redeemer Himself, as 
Moses in the Old Testament recorded its 
introduction as the Law in the Penta- 
teuch—the Four Gospels corresponding 
to the Five Books of Moses. In the Gos- 
pels the King proclaims the Coming King- 
dom, and lays the foundations for it in 
His sacrificial death to which all the Law 
and the Prophets had pointed as the con- 
summation of Old Testament faith and 
hope. 

The Four Gospels, in their four-fold 
presentation, as the Fathers testify, were 
intended to meet the needs of the races 
or classes that make up mankind. Three 
of them, the so-called Synoptic Gospels, 
are Evangelistic, while the fourth is for 
the Christian. 

FIRST — THREE EVANGELISTIC 

GOSPELS. 

Matthew, Mark and Luke present 
Jesus Christ as the Savior and Lord, the 
Redeemer from sin and Restorer to obe- 
dience, for the three representative races, 
in the way suited to their needs and 
temperaments. 

I, MATTHEW—tThe Gospel for the 

Jew, the Man of the Scriptures, 

The Gospel according to Matthew em- 
bodied the preaching of that Apostle to 
the Jews. When he was about to leave 
them to preach elsewhere they suggest- 
ed that his message be written out for 
them that they might have it in perma- 
nent form. This is the historical origin 
of the First Gospel. 

The Jew is the key to Matthew, and it 
always appeals to the man who inclines 
to depend upon authority. It is a most 
closely reasoned argument from Old 
Testament Scriptures to win the Jews to 
faith in Jesus as Messiah, in order to 
their salvation. There are forty-two one- 
hundredths of the Gospel that are pe- 
culiar to it, not appearing in the other 
Gospels at all; and these find their ex- 
planation in its Jewish aim. 

II. MARK—The Gospel for the Roman, 
the Man of Power and Action. 

The Gospel according to Mark embod- 
ied substantially the preaching of Peter 
to the men of Roman type. When that 
Apostle was about to depart from a cer- 
tain place where he had been preaching, 


it is recorded that some Roman knights 
requested that his preaching be written 
down for them that they might have it 
when he should be no longer with them; 
and Mark, a typical Roman, the com- 
panion of Peter, wrote out what had 
been preached to win the Roman; for 
men of the Roman type in all ages. 

The Roman was the man of power and 
action, of conflict and conquest, of law 
and order, and of universal empire. 
Peter, the man of action, presented Jesus 
to him, in accordance with the Roman 
nature and needs, as “the Son of God” 
(Mark i. 1),the Almighty Worker and 
Conqueror, establishing a Universal Em- 
pire, in order to win the Roman to faith 
in Him for salvation. This was the his- 
torical origin of the Second Gospel. 

The Roman is the key to Mark, and it 
always appeals to the man of power and 
action. In it eight parts out of one hun- 
dred with innumerable graphic touches, 
not in the other Gospels, are for the 
man of Roman make. 


III. LUKE—The Gospel for the Greek, 
the Man of Reason. 

The Gospel according to Luke embod- 
ied substantially, the Gospel preached by 
Luke and Paul to the men of the Greek 
Gentile world. The Greek was the man 
of reason and universal humanity. He 
was aiming at the ideal and seeking to 
develop a perfect manhood by the pro- 
cesses suggested by human wisdom. 
Luke, a typical Greek, endorsed by Paul, 
in order to meet the needs of the Greek 
soul, presents Jesus as coming down 
from God out of heaven, but developing, 
normally, along the lines of a true and 
complete manhood, into the perfect Di- 
vine Man, who becomes the universal, 
all-loving Savior; and therefore fitted to 
match the genuine Greek ideal and to 
win the faith of the Greek, the man of 
universal humanity. This is the histor- 
ical origin of the Third Gospel. ’ 

The Greek is the key to Luke, and it 
always appeals to the Greek type of 
man. Considering the Third Gospel as 
made up of one hundred parts, fifty-eight 
of these are for the Greek soul and needs, 
and therefore are not found in the other 
Gospels. 
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SECOND—ONE CHRISTIAN GOS- 

PEL. 

The Gospel according to John is the 
Gospel for the Christian, the man of 
faith and of the new life wrought by the 
Holy Spirit. On request, made by cer- 
tain bishops or pastors in Asia Minor 
for the churches made up of those saved 
by the Evangelistic Gospels and gath- 
ered into the Church, or Kingdom of 
God—and so no longer separated as 
Jews, Romans and Greeks, but one in 
Christ Jesus—John, the Apostle, prepared 
his Gospel. This is the historical origin 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

John presents Jesus—not as simply a 
fulfiller of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
nor as the Almighty Worker and Con- 
queror, nor as the Perfect Man, but— 
as the Eternal Word, the Life and Light 
of the World, and through the Holy 
Spirit the Almighty Helper of man to sal- 
vation and eternal life; and therefore 
mighty in bringing all men to faith in 
Christ and obedience to God through 
Him. He thereby supplements the first 
Three Gospels and completes the one 
four-fold Gospel for all men and all ages. 

The Christian is the key to John, and it 
always appeals to the man of faith and 
the divine life. Ninety-two or ninety- 
three of its one hundred parts are for 
the Christian, and are not in the other 
Gospels. 


The Gospels are at the foundation of 
all the subsequent New Testament teach- 
ing, as the Pentateuch is at the founda- 
tion of all the subsequent Old Testament 
teaching. 


SECOND STAGE—Development of the 

Gospel in the Church. 

This is the subject of the remaining 
Twenty-three Books of the New Testa- 
ment—Acts, Epistles, Revelation. 

By the command of Christ and under 
the impulse and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the Apostles (the name means 
Missionaries) went out to establish the 
Church, or the Kingdom of God, in all 
the world. The remaining New-Testa- 
ment Books exhibit the progress of Chris- 
tianity from the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion to the final victory and consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom in the future glory. 


In Three Phases this development is 
presented: 

(1) In the history of the foundation 
and extension of the Church (Acts); 

(2) In the body of doctrinal teachings 
of the Apostles for the faith and guidance 
of the Church, rendered necessary by the 
new social and ecclesiastical conditions 
arising during the planting and extension 
of the Church (The Epistles) ; 

(3) In the closing apocalyptic vision 
and prophecy, for the outlook of the 
Church upon the future (Revelation). 

These correspond in aim to the Three 
Phases in the Old-Testament develop- 
ment, there recorded in the Historical, 
Poetical, and Prophetical Books. 


FIRST PHASE—The Development of 
the Gospel in the Founding and Ex- 
tension of the Church—Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The Book of Acts is the embodiment 
of the Gospel in the life and institutions 
of the Church, as the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament are the embodi- 
ment of the Law in the national life and 
institutions of Israel. It is the historical 
development of the Gospel in charge of 
the Apostles, in the planting and exten- 
sion of the Church, under the control of 
the risen, living and reigning Jesus and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, from 
the three great racial centers for the 
world. 

The Book is by the same author as the 
Third Gospel, and in his opening the 
writer states that he had made that 
former treatise “concerning all that 
Jesus began both to do and to teach,” 
ending with the Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension. In the Acts he re- 
lates what the risen and ascended Jesus 
continued to do and to teach through 
the Spirit-endued Church, His Kingdom 
upon earth. , 

This Book has been called “The Acts 
of the Holy Spirit”—rather should it be 
“the Acts of Jesus by the Holy Spirit”’— 
and it embraces under those Acts: 

1, The founding of the Church at 
Jerusalem at Pentecost, and its extension 
from that Jewish center. 

2. The founding of the Church at 
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Antioch, or the Gospel among the Greek 
Gentiles, and its extension from Antioch 
as a Greek center. 

3. The founding of the Church at 
Rome, and its preparation for the exten- 
sion from that Roman center, beginning 
in the Emperor Nero’s household. 

The Book thus clearly provides for 
the establishment of the Kingdom of 
God in that world which the Evangelis- 
tic Gospels recognize as made up of the 
three typical world-races, and for its ex- 
tension from the three racial centers to 
the whole world. The Acts leaves that 
extension of the Kingdom of God, in 
obedience to the Great Commission and 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
already well under way. 


SECOND PHASE—The Development 
and Embodiment of the Gospel in Doc- 
trinal Teachings for the Churches— 
THE EPISTLES, OR LETTERS. 


The new life and society that began 
with Pentecost brought new conditions 
that required new laws and regulations 
and special instruction and _ direction, 
based upon the principles underlying the 
Gospel Dispensation. The conditions 
were such as had never before existed 
in the world, having to do especially with 
the development of the Gospel in the in- 
ward religious life of the Christians and 
in the outward ecclesiastical life of the 
churches. 


As in the Old Testament, it was not 
sufficient to set forth the origin of the 
Law in the Pentateuch and to exhibit its 
national embodiment in the history of 
the Hebrew nation and institutions, so 
in the New Testament it does not suffice 
to give the origin of the Gospel in the 
career of Jesus and the brief history of 
its embodiment in the Church and its in- 
stitutions. It was the Jesus who was 
crucified, but is alive again and forever- 
more, that inspired Paul and the other 
Apostles and Christians and shaped the 
life of the Primitive Church—in a sense 
another Jesus from Him who appears 
in the Gospels—and the Christians must 
constantly be brought into vital con- 
nection with this living and reigning 
Jesus. 


The Epistles were intended to meet 
these new conditions and emergencies 
that arose in the planting and growth of 
the churches, and to lay the basis for a 
rational spiritual life in faith in the liv- 
ing, reigning Jesus. .They deal with all 
the essential elements, doctrinal and 
practical, of Christian life and activity. 

Paul, the great theologian and mis- 
sionary, took in, in his Fourteen Epistles, 
the whole circle of the Christian truth 
in its vital relations to that life. The 
other Epistles, by the recognized leaders 
of the Early Church, corroborated and 
confirmed the Pauline teaching, crystalliz- 
ing it all in bringing out all the possi- 
ble relations of Christian Creed and 
Christian Life. 

Two Sets of Epistles, the Pauline and 
the so-called Catholic, were thus re- 
quired to instruct and direct the Church 
in co-operating with Christ in carrying 
out the Great Commission for the final 
restoration of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 


FIRST SET OF EPISTLES, Treating 
the Fundamentals—THE PAULINE, 


The Pauline Epistles unfold the com- 
plete system of fundamental Christian 
teaching for theoretical instruction and 
practical direction of the religious life 
in all its forms and activities. They 
present the Gospel truth in Five Groups 
or Aspects, : 


FIRST PAULINE GROUP—Epistles of 
the Way of Life. 

Three Epistles—Romans, Corinthians 
(1 and 2), Galatians—contain the foun- 
dation doctrine of all, that is, that the 
way of salvation from sin and of renewal 
of life in the Kingdom is through justi- 
fication by faith in the once crucified but 
now living Christ, and His atonement. 

A first question always is, What must 
I do to be saved? The Roman (the 
moralist) answers in one way; the Greek 
(the rationalist or naturalist) in another; 
the Jew (the ritualist) in a third. = 

For the three representative races or 
types of man, these three Epistles meet 
the three forms of legalism (all-embrac- 
ing) into which they are respectively 
liable to fall. 
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I, ROMANS—The Gospel Way of Life, 
not the Moralist’s Way. 


In Romans, Paul, for Roman Chris- 
tians, teaches that salvation is through 
justification by faith in the righteousness 
of Christ alone. The keynote is in Ro- 
mans i. 16-17, and Romans v. 1. To the 
man of power and law, Christ alone was 
presented as “the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

Paul teaches. for all time, that salva- 
tion is not through one’s own righteous- 
ness, or works of morality, as the man 
of Roman type, the moral man, always 
has a tendency to believe, but through 
the justifying righteousness of Jesus 
Christ. 


II. .CORINTHIANS (1 and 2)—the 
Gospel way of Life, not the Rational- 
ist’s Way. 

In Corinthians (1 and 2), Paul, for 
Greek Christians, teaches that the way 
of salvation is through justification by 
faith in Christ, who works a divine life 
in the believer by His Spirit, and not 
by natural evolution through human wis- 
dom. The key-note is in rt Corinthians 
i. 26-31, and xii, I-3. 

Paul teaches for all time, that the 
ideal life, for which the man of Greek 
type seeks, is to be attained through 
transformation of the man by the Holy 
Spirit and through His gifts and guid- 
ance, and not by the spontaneous un- 
folding of the natural man, as the ration- 
alist always has a tendency to believe. 


III. GALATIANS—the Gospel Way of 

Life, not the Ritualist’s Way. 

In Galatians, Paul, for Judaized Chris- 
tians, teaches that the way of salvation 
is through justification by faith in Christ 
and His righteousness, and not by ob- 
servance of rites and ceremonies, as the 
man of Jewish type, the ritualist, always 
has a tendency to believe. The key-note 
is in Galatians v. 2-6. 


II. SECOND PAULINE GROUP— 
Epistles of God’s Purpose in Salva- 
tion. 

A second question which men saved 
by Christ naturally ask is, For what has 

God saved believers? Three Epistles— 


Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians— 
teach God’s purpose of grace for be- 
lievers—as delivered from the Law 
through justification by faith—in their 
renewed life in the Kingdom of God. 
This purpose of God for believers, or 
what He has saved believers for, is pre- 
sented, in these Three Epistles, in its 
three principal relations: to all man- 
kind, to the individual, and to the 
Church. 


I. EPHESIANS—God’s Purpose is to 
Save the Whole World in Christ. 


Paul, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
teaches that God’s gracious purpose to- 
ward saved sinners embraced, from the 
beginning, the whole world of sinners, 
so that Jew and Gentile are ultimately 
to be united in Christ, the one Head and 
Universal King. This was the purpose 
embodied in the Great Commission un- 
der which the Apostles went forth to the 
conquest of the whole world for Christ. 

The teaching of Paul here guards his 
favorite Gentile Church “against destroy- 
ing that profound Gospel ideal of the 
Church Universal, either by despising 
Jewish Christians or by sinking back to 
a lower state of heathen morality,” or 
becoming absorbed in itself to the ex- 
clusion of purpose and effort for the 
salvation of both Jew and Gentile. 

The thought of the Epistle is thus in 
sympathy with the Roman idea of uni- 
versal conquest and empire. 


II, PHILIPPIANS—God’s purpose is 
to lift the Individual Christian to the 
Ideal Life in Christ. 


Paul teaches in this Epistle that God’s 
gracious purpose has in view for the 
individual Christian the attainment of the 
ideal life in Christ. It shows the origin 
of that life in God, and points out the 
way to attain to it and to final victory, 
and sets forth the Christ Himself as the 
ideal embodied. The key-note is in Phil- 
ippians i. 9-11, and iv. 8-9. 

The thought of this Epistle is there- 
fore in sympathy with the Greek idea 
of attaining to the perfect manhood, 
which the Epistle shows to be attainable 
only through Christ. 
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III. COLOSSIANS—God’s Purpose is 
to make perfect the Church United in 
Christ Its Head. 

Paul, in this Epistle, presents God’s 
gracious purpose in relation to the 
Church, as made up of saved sinners 
united to Christ. He presents Christ 
the Head as the perfect salvation of the 
Church His Body. In Him it has its 
wisdom, its life, its all in all. In grow- 
ing up into Him as Head, and in this 
way alone, is to be found the perfection 
of the Church; just as Paul has shown, 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, that 
the perfection of the individual Christian 
life is to to be found only in patterning 
after Him as the Divine Example. The 
key-note is in Colossians i. 9-20, and 
iii. 1-4. The safety and glory of the 
Church are found in the headship and 
kingship of Christ, its Savior and Founder. 

The underlying thought of the Epistle 
is therefore in accord with the Jewish 
and Christian conception of the estab- 
lishment of the universal Kingdom of 
Christ. 


III. THIRD PAULINE GROUP— 
The Epistles of the Second Coming 1 
and 2 Thessalonians—the earliest of all 
Paul’s Epistles—deal with the doctrine 
of Christ’s Second Coming. It was 
Paul’s preaching of the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God that led to his expul- 
sion from Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5). 
Christ’s Second Coming had been a chief 
topic in the preaching. The question nat- 
urally arose among the Thessalonian 
Christians, as it has often arisen in the 
Church since, When is He coming? Out 
of the belief in His immediate coming 
had arisen false expectations, leading to 
an idle and irregular life. It was to cor- 
rect these errors, and to guide the re- 
newed life in the Kingdom with reference 
to the future, that Paul wrote these Epis- 
tles—the Second being called forth by 
new needs made apparent by the recep- 
tion of the First. 


I. FIRST THESSALONIANS—The 
Epistle of the Lord’s Coming for De- 


liverance. 
Paul presents the consolations of the 
doctrine of the Second Coming, as the 
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glorious coming of the Lord for deliver- 
ance, and instructs the Thessalonian 
Christians how to live aright in view of it. 


II. SECOND THESSALONIANS— 
The Epistle of the Second Coming for 
Judgment. 

As the false expectations cherished 
concerning the immediacy of the Second 
Coming were leading to serious prac- 
tical evils, Paul in this Epistle gives fur- 
ther instruction to guard against such 
errors in faith, and especially against the 
belief now held by some of the Chris- 
tians that “The Day of the Lord” would 
be a day of judgment, rather than of 
deliverance and glory. He gives practical 
directions against the idle and irregular 
life that had resulted from these false 
views—and that has often resulted from 
kindred views in the later ages. 


IV. FOURTH PAULINE GROUP— 
The Epistles of the Pastoral and 
Church Life. 

These are sometimes called the Pas- 
toral Epistles—embracing 1 and 2 Tim- 
othy, Titus, Philemon—the object of 
which was to direct the renewed life of 
saved sinners in the Church or King- 
dom of God. 

Paul’s teaching on the essential doc- 
trines of the Christian life having been 
embraced in the preceding Epistles, there 
still remained the necessity for practical 
directions for the conduct of the affairs 
of the Church, The Pastoral Epistles 
embody the law of pastoral and Church 
life, or the ministerial provisions for the 
organization and care of the churches 
and the stewardship of the truth. 


I. FIRST TIMOTHY—The Epistle of 

Church Faith and Order. 

In his first letter, Paul sets forth the 
obligation of the Church to maintain the 
faith and order of the Gospel, and he 
gives directions how to meet that obli- 
gation. 

II. SECOND TIMOTHY—The Epistle 
of Pastoral Duty. 

In his second Letter, Paul emphasizes 
the obligation of the pastor himself to 
faith and duty, in adhering to the Writ- 
ten Word of God as the divine rule for 
pastor and people. 
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III. TITUS—The Epistle of Ecclesias- 
tical Order. 

In writing to Titus, Paul urges the 
care of the ecclesiastical life of the 
Church, or the maintenance of good or- 
der, as based on the Word of God. In 
this teaching he embraces the qualifica- 
tions and the reciprocal duties of officers 
and members. 


IV. PHILEMON—The Epistle of the 
Christian Social Principle. 


Paul, in this brief letter, furnishes a 
model of Christian courtesy, tacitly em- 
phasizing the equality of all believers, in 
the Kingdom of God, and presentng thus 
the method of Christianity in dealing 
with one of the great evils of the ancient 
world, human slavery. 

The essential doctrinal teachings at 
the basis of Church life, and the im- 
portant practical directions for the con- 
duct of that life, having been completed 
in the Four Groups of Pauline Epistles, 
there remains still an all-important ques- 
tion, to be treated by the same master 
mind among the Apostles. This is treat- 
ed in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


FIFTH PAULINE ASPECT—Judaism 
and Christianity. 

V. HEBREWS—tThe Epistle of the 
Reconciliation of the Law and the Gos- 
pel. 

In the conflicts between the Jew and 
Gentile, which had arisen in the Church, 
the question had everywhere been raised 
concerning the relation of the New Dis- 
pensation to the Old. In this crowning 
doctrinal Letter, Paul attempts to re- 
solve the doubts and perplexities of 
Jews and Gentiles—in the Church and 
on its borders, at this critical period— 
by setting forth the relations of the life 
in the Kingdom of God, under the Law 
and the Gospel. He does this by show- 
ing that Christianity is the predicted 
development and consummation of Juda- 
ism, faith being equally the foundation 
of both (Heb. xi.). 


In studying the Pauline Epistles aid 
will of course be derived from an under- 
standing of their relation to the Apostolic 
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History, as found recorded in the Acts 
and in the Epistles themselves. An out- 
line presenting these relations and the 
origin of the Epistles—drawn from that 
of Conybeare and Howson—will supple- 
ment the teachings of Paul’s Epistles as 
drawn from their order in the Canon. 


PAUL’S LATER CAREER AND HIS 
EPISTLES 


I, Second Missionary Journey. See Acts 

XV. 36—xviili. 22. 

A.D. 51. From Antioch to Cilicia, Ly- 
caonia, Galatia. 

A.D. 52. To Troas, Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth, 

Writes First Thessalonians, 

ACD 53. At. Corinth: 

Writes Second Thessalonians. 

A.D. 54. Leaves Corinth in the Spring, 
and in the Summer reaches Jerusalem, 
at Pentecost, and then completes his ac- 
customed circuit, returning thence to his 
starting point, Antioch. 


II. Third Missionary Journey. See Acts 
XVili. 23—xxXili. 35. 
A.D. 54. (Autumn)—Paul at Ephesus 
until A.D. 57 (Spring). 
Writes First Corinthians. 
A.D. 57. (Summer)—Leaves Ephesus 
for Macedonia, where (Autumn) he— 
Writes Second Corinthians. 
A.D. 57. (Winter)—Paul returns 
Corinth. 


to 


Writes Galatians. 
A.D. 58. (Spring)—Paul at Corinth. 
Writes Romans. 

A.D. 58. Paul, leaving Corinth, goes 
by Philippi and Miletus, to Jerusalem 
(Pentecost), where he is arrested and 
sent to Cesarea. 


III. Missionary work as a Prisoner from 
Cesarea to Rome. See Acts xxiv. I— 
oath ie 
A.D. 59. Cesarea; A.D. 60 (Autumn) 

sent to Rome by Festus (about August); 

(Winter) shipwrecked at Malta; A.D. 61 

(Spring) arrives at Rome. 

A.D. 62. At Rome (Spring). 
Writes Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians. 


A.D. 62. (Autumn)—At Rome. 
Writes Philippians. 
A.D. 63. (Spring)—Paul is acquitted 


and goes to Macedonia (Phil. ii. 24) and 
Asia Minor (Philemon 22). 
IV. Supposed Later Missionary Work. 

A.D. 65. In Spain; A.D. 66 (Summer) 
goes from Spain to Asia Minor (Lim: 
i. 3), and in the Summer of A.D. 67, from 
Macedonia, he 

Writes 1 Timothy. 
A.D. 67. (Autumn) at Ephesus. 
Writes Titus. - 

A.D. 67. (Winter)—At Nicopolis; A.D. 

68 (Spring) in prison at Rome. 
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Writes 2 Timothy. 
(Summer)—Executed (May or June), 
followed by death of Nero in the middle 
of June. 


SECOND SET OF EPISTLES—Con- 
firming the Pauline Teachings—THE 
CATHOLIC EPISTLES, So-called. 
The teaching of Paul was not enough 

to meet the conditions of that age, if 
even of subsequent ages. ‘There were 
prejudices against Paul, who was not 
one of the original body of Apostles and 
who had openly broken with Judaism 
in the Pharisaic form that rejected 
Jesus. There was need of substantial 
confirmation of his views by the great 
leaders among the Apostles who were 
recognized as such at Jerusalem, the cen- 
ter from which Christianity had gone 
forth. Hence the need for another set 
of Epistles than the Pauline. 


These Epistles—James, 1 and 2 Peter, 
I, 2, and 3 John, and Jude—may be called 
the Epistles of Creed and Life. In them 
the teachings of Paul are confirmed in 
every essential point by that of the other 
leading Apostles—lest men should say, 
“These are Paul’s doctrines.” 

The Catholic Epistles, at the same 
time, met and settled the ever-recurring 
practical errors about the relative im- 
Porcance of Creed and Life, by present- 
ing and emphasizing all the essential re- 


lations of Christian Creed and Christian 
Life. 


I. JAMES—The Epistle of Creed Di- 
vorced from Life. 

James teaches that a professed Chris- 
tian Creed, without a corresponding 
Christian Life, is vain and worthless, He 
thereby meets the pernicious antinomian 
error—always arising in the Church— 
of trusting in a dead faith. 

The key-passage to this letter is Chap- 
ter ii. 14, which brings out very sharply 
the central theme of the writer; the con- 
trast being especially marked in the Re- 
vised Versions, both British and Ameri- 


can, by the introduction from the better, 


text of the emphatic word “that”: “What 
doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say 
he hath faith, but have not works? can 
that faith save him?” 
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II, FIRST PETER—tThe Epistle of 

Creed as the Basis of Life. 

Peter, in this Epistle, sought to guard 
against dangers from without the 
Church, in that day of much erroneous 
teaching, by showing that the true Chris- 
tian Creed is the only possible basis for 
a genuine Christian Life. 


III. SECOND PETER—The Epistle of 
Creed and Life against Heresy. 
Peter, in his second Letter, guards the 

Christians against dangers from within 

the Church resulting from erroneous be- 

liefs and unchristian practices. He seeks 
to bind them to the true faith and life 
by setting forth the ideal Creed and 

Life, and showing the deadly nature of 

heresy as involving departure from these. 


IV. FIRST JOHN—The Epistle of the 

Essentials in Creed and Life. 

John, in meeting the abounding here- 
sies of the day, teaches that the real prin- 
ciple of the Christian Life is found in the 
Incarnate Living Word, and that the 
fundamental Creed demands faith in the 
Deity, Incarnation and Atonement of the 
Eternal Son of God as the manifesta- 
tion of the Eternal Love of God. He 
thereby emphasizes the fundamental 
Creed of Christianity as opposed to all 
forms of liberalism, in that age and in 
all ages. 


V. SECOND JOHN—The Epistle of 

Love versus Creed. 

In this brief letter to the elect lady 
and her children, of whom John says, 
“Whom I love in the truth,” he meets an 
error that may possibly have arisen from 
the emphasis placed in his own writings 
on love as the fundamental principle of 
the Christian life. He here enforces the 
worthlessness of the pretended Love that 
rejects the Christian Creed, and especial- 
ly the doctrine of the Incarnation. 


VI. THIRD JOHN—The Epistle of 

Creed as Test of Life. 

In this short letter to “the well-beloved | 
Gaius, whom I love in the truth,” John 
takes occasion to meet another error, 
that of according prominence to men ac- 
cording to their activity, whether Chris- 
tian or not. He suggests that not sim- 
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ple activity but adherence to the Truth 
or the true Creed is the test of character 
and Life. 


VII. JUDE—The Epistle of the Indis- 
pensable Creed. 


Jude, in writing unto the brethren of 
the common salvation, exhorts them that 
they “should contend earnestly for the 
faith delivered once for all to the saints” 
(verse 3), basing his exhortation on the 
fact that certain men of base lives had 
crept in unawares, “denying the only 
Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He teaches with tremendous emphasis, 
in this last of the Epistles as we have 
them in our New Testament, that apos- 
tasy from the true Creed with its central 
truths of the Deity and Atonement of 
Christ, is assured perdition. 


The two sets of Epistles—the Pauline 
and the Catholic—present the complete 
divine revelation of the truth needed for 
the instruction of the Church in that age 
of its establishment and extension over 
the world. They are manifestly equally 
well suited to the needs of the Church 
in all the later ages. In particular is it 
apparent that they anticipate the needs 
arising out of the erroneous teachings 
and corrupt practices of the present age. 


THIRD PHASE—The new Testament 

Apocalypse—REVELATION. 

The New Testament closes with the 
apocalyptic or prophetic unfolding of the 
future of the Church or Kingdom of God, 
to its final triumph and glory, presenting 
the restoration of man to obedience and 
blessedness in God through Christ—the 
consummation of the divine work of Re- 
demption. 

The Book of Revelation presents, for 
the consolation and guidance of Chris- 
tians, a comprehensive view of the Course 
of the Christian Church and its future 
conflicts. As the Apostolic Age drew 
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to a close,*the Book of Revelation was 
needed: 

(1) To instruct Christians in the mean- 
ing of the great battle now on with the 
Powers of Darkness, and what was to be 
its issue. 

(2) To present the Doctrine of the 
Consummation had in view by the Re- 
ligion of Redemption from its beginning 
in the Protevangelium, and which con- 
sisted in the restoration of man to obedi- 
ence and blessedness in God through 
Christ the Redeemer. 

The completion of Redemption is the 
essential thing in the Book. As Genesis 
is the Book of Origins, giving the origin 
of the Divine Religion of Redemption 
in connection with the Fall, and the or- 
igin of the Chosen People who were to 
be its depository, so the Revelation is 
the Book of Consummation, setting forth 
the completion of the work of Divine 
grace and the glorification of the Re- 
deemed People of God in Heaven. 


In this Outline View of the Bible, its 
Books have been found to fall into their 
places in the twofold movement of the 
work of Redemption, as Law and Gos- 
pel, thereby constituting a complete Unit 
in the Old Testament, and another in 
the New Testament. Contrary to the 
common notion of skeptics—and of many 
who are not skeptics—that the Bible is 
without order and without thought of 
any principle of order, it has been seen 
to consist of TWO BOOKS, each of 
which is in itself a UNIT, and both of 
which constitute, in a larger unity, the 
Bible itself. Throughout the entire 
range of Old Testament and New, Pa- 
triarch and Lawgiver and Statesman and 
Historian and King and Priest and 
Prophet and Apostle and Evangelist, 
have all been seen working in harmony, 
through twenty centuries, in unfolding 
from the germ of the Protevangelium 
the perfect blossom and fruitage of com- 
pleted Redemption. 
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THE PASTOR AND CHRIST’S ENDORSEMENT OF THE BIBLE 
Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D., New York City 


There must always be a marked dif- 
ference between the pastor and the mere 
student in their attitudes toward the 
Bible and the human soul. The student 
is interested in the religious nature of 
man, a philosophical subject; the pastor 
is interested in the religious needs of the 
individual man, a practical subject. He 
comes into personal contact with these 
needs, into personal experience of the 
manner in which the Bible and the Bible 
alone satisfies these needs. The bias 
of experience for the Bible is more than 
the bias of philosophy either for or 
against it. Interested as he is in all the 
learning, old and new, brought to bear 
upon the book, he is still more interested 
in the effects of the book, old and new, 
upon the character and conduct of men. 
He is apt therefore to minimize the tem- 
porary conclusions of critical science and 
to magnify the permanent results of the 
experiential use of the book. It is the 
charter of his mission; it is the weapon 
of his warfare; it has achieved many vic- 
tories; he is naturally jealous of it. 

As a pastor he discovers that some are 
indifferent to the Bible. Men and women 
with all the natural hopes and fears of the 
soul drift along without ever opening a 
Bible. This indifference to the book 
seems to him the very worst thing that 
can happen. Indifference is death. It is 
the labor of his life to awaken and main- 
tain a living interest in it. As a pastor 
he finds many critical toward the book. 
He knows that the Bible is assailed on 
every side directly and indirectly, by foe 
and by friend. He knows that this is 
not a new attitude toward the book; it 
has always been so assailed. What is 
new is the ability, the universality, the 
vantage ground of the present attack. 
When a Thomas Paine attacks the book 
it is what Christian people would expect 
and therefore do not fear; but when 
professional teachers and preachers of 
the Bible make it the object of destruc- 
tive attack, Christian people feel that it 


has been wounded in the house of its 
friends. They scarcely know what to 
expect and naturally become distrustful 
of the book. Unable themselves to enter 
the list of learned critics, they yet feel 
themselves affected with the spirit of this 
distrust. The Bible with them falls into 
gradual disuse on account of the vague 
impression that it is full of inaccuracies, 
fables and the fancies of men, between 
which and what truth may be there they 
are unable to discriminate. Because men 
must have some kind of religious cer- 
tainty they lend an assenting ear to 
newer books on the mysteries of religion, 
and seek to follow other lights on the 
dark sea. This is the most pitiable sight 
of this day. While there is not the least 
possibility that the Bible as we have 
it will ever be taken away from man- 
kind, or the least probability that it will 
ever be proven anything but that for 
which we hold it, the inspired Word of 
God, many are nevertheless losing the 
light and comfort with which they other- 
wise might be blessed. While there is 
no possibility that its influence and its 
function of leading men to Christ and to 
salvation will ever cease till the last soul 
shall have disappeared from the earth, 
many are yet led to follow wandering 
stars, temporary lights, illusive and de- 
lusive words of men, self-blinded to this 
more sure Day-star God has set in the 
religious sky. 

Above all doubts and distrust stands 
this greatest and most effective argument 
for the pastor in his work among the 
people—the Bible is endorsed by Christ. 
Man’s words on religion are abundant; 
books on the subject are innumerable; 
substitutes for the Bible are not uncom- 
mon: but confessedly Jesus Christ stands 
head and shoulders above all the proph- 
ets of religion in intellectual grasp of 
the things pertaining to God and to the 
souls of men; His understanding of and 
sympathy with the needs of men; in His 
desire and efforts to supply those needs. 
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He stands equally high in His own unique 
balance and purity of character; in the 
perfect harmony He maintained with 
God’s will. To say of any one that he 
is Christlike is to say the best thing pos- 
sible; to say that one is following Christ 
is to speak the greatest known certainty 
of his final safety. This is therefore the 
most striking thing about Christ, that He, 
the wisest and best of earth, the most 
sympathetic teacher of men, the best 
fitted by wisdom, by character and by 
experience to write a book for religious 
guidance, wrote no Bible, but gave His 
full acceptance and unqualified endorse- 
ment to the Bible already written. With 
the pastor that single fact outweighs all 
other arguments for or against the book. 
Accustomed as he is to see that only 
Christ can meet the real needs of the 
soul, and that He does abundantly meet 
and satisfy them; that only Christ is the 
supreme motive both to character and to 
service, he finds himself leaning more 
and more on the supreme authority of 
Christ’s example as well as on His su- 
preme power. Power and authority be- 
come kinetically linked in his mind. The 
pastor’s view of his work in the world 
is a perspective closing on Christ. He 
admits and indeed cultivates a bias in 
favor of Christ and therefore feels, per- 
haps more than the mere student of re- 
ligious philosophy, the force of the fol- 
lowing facts in favor of the Bible as we 
have it: 

1. Christ drew His own wisdom from it. 

However rich those sentences and ser- 
mons and parables that fell from His lips 
and are reported to us in the Gospel may 
be, they are all confessedly drawn from 
the Old Testament. Not to destroy or 
displace or supersede the old book did 
He come but to fulfil it; to show men 
what spiritual truth lay in its sayings and 
in its scenes, as the geologist breaks 
open the grey geode to show us the 
shining crystals that have always been 
there. Long ago was it said, “What in 
the New Testament is patent in the Old 
Testament is latent”; nor is the old say- 
ing exhausted. The New Testament is 
but the Old coming to blossom in the 
rich soil of Christ’s mind. 
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2. He imparted all His instruction from 
it. 

When, already famous, He went into 
the synagogue of Nazareth to preach His 
first sermon there; and when His old 
neighbors stirred by His fame gathered 
about Him to hear what this new teacher 
of religion would have to say, it was a 
rare hour and opportunity for Him to 
say something new. But He stood before 
them, opened the old Book on which He 
and they had been brought up, read a 
paragraph and took His text from Isaiah; 
and His first sentence was, “This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
Christ had only one book on the sacred 
desk. How modest compared with some 
new teachers of religion we know! 
When inquirers came asking Him to 
guide them in religious matters, asking 
Him what they must do to inherit eternal 
life, He at once referred them to the 
Scriptures: “How readest thou?” He 
led Nicodemus to the story of Moses 
and the serpent in the wilderness, He 
met the inquiring lawyer with the ques- 
tion, “What is written in the law?” 

3. Better than this, however, is the 
fact that He guided His own spiritual 
life by it. 

When He entered on His own direct 
mission and went down to the Jordan 
to be baptized of John, John declined. 
No wonder! He had often baptized 
those who were ignorant and sinful and 
needed repentance. But here was one 
conspicuously wise and holy, one of 
those advanced minds, master of all new 
learning, of reverent scholarship. John, 
like some in our own day, thought the 
old ways and the old services were 
antiquated for such, that something new 
and better must now be devised, and 
shrank from baptizing Jesus. What did 
Christ think of it? After all, that is of 
more importance than what John 
thought. For, surely if any teacher of 
religion had the right to modify the old, 
to create a new order of truth and of 
forms of truth, Christ had that right pre- 
eminently. He waved John’s suggestion 
aside, saying, “It becomes us [you and 
me] to fulfill all righteousness.” He 
permitted nothing new to supersede the 
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old, however he might show how much 
more the old contained than men had 
discovered. When from the baptism he 
went to the temptation, there to meet 
the necessary trial of character, He used 
no other weapon of offence or shield of 
defence, no other help to carry Him 
through the ordeal, but the Bible. To 
each attack of the Tempter His answer 
was the same: “It is written.” There 
are famous swords in the annals of hero- 
ism: that of Charlemagne, of Richard, 
of Saladin, of Wallace, on which patriots 
look with grateful reverence. The Bible 
is the sword of Christ with which, in the 
unspeakable contest with the powers of 
evil, He won the victory and passed 
from innocence to character. The pas- 
tor called, not to forge swords, but to 
lead his company of men into the same 
battle and to the same victory, naturally 
looks with a biased eye on this sword 
of the Leader and Commander of the 
army. “There is none like that,” to 
him. 

4. Christ drew all His own comfort 
in His sorrows from it. 

Suffering and sorrow are supreme mo- 
ments in man’s need of religious help. 
It is under the pressure of these that 
those ignorant of the Bible or taught to 
distrust it have turned to the delusive 
words of men. Christ was pre-eminently 
a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. As He went down into the Valley 
of the Shadow, we hear Him staying 
His soul on the words of the Twenty- 
second and Thirty-first Psalms; honor- 
ing the Old Book, and finding there alone 
the consolation and hope he needed. It 
seems easy and natural to a pastor to 
read unquestioned such Psalms to dying 
members of his flock. The uncertainties 
of Criticism are forgotten in the light 
of such use and endorsement by Christ. 

5. Christ solved the problems of the 
future by it. 

If there is one thing touching which 
speculation is more active than in any 
other, it is as to the future. The isms 
that have most misled men from the 
Bible are those which claim to peer 
farther into the unseen, and to gratify 
with more exact information those who 


through curiosity or sorrow are looking 
that way. Christ had ample opportunity 
at this point of human interest in the 
future to supersede the Bible, to correct 
or to amplify what it has to say. In 
Alexandria and Ephesus and Rome there 
were many teachers of religion in 
Christ’s time seeking to gratify this 
curiosity about the future. Men came 
to Christ with these ardent questions. 
His answer is gathered up in that story of 
the Rich man and Lazarus. “If one went 
unto them from the dead,” was the eager 
suggestion then and now. “They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them,” was the definite answer. Christ 
acknowledged no other authority on this 
subject than the Bible, and would settle 
the issues of the future by no other 
means. 

It appears then that to Jesus Christ 
the Bible—the Old Testament as we 
have it—was the one supreme certainty 
in religion, the one sure light shining 
in the dark places of life. Christ’s opin- 
ion about it, the use He made of it, the 
testimony He bore to it outweigh all 
the opinions and experience of all men 
put together. It seems to the pastor 
that, whatever hesitations and uneasiness 
of mind about the authority and useful- 
ness of the book may have resulted from 
the sceptical or critical words of men, 
these may all be discounted in the light 
of this endorsement of the book by 
Jesus Christ. Rivers when they come 
near the sea are neither clean nor sweet, 
dead things that have been cast into the 
waters are on the shore, breakers toss 
uneasily where sea and river form the 
bar, the waters are brackish and not fit 
to drink; but in the interior, above this 
debris, where brown shadows from great 
trees fall on the stream, where cool 
pools lie among the rocks, where the 
waters fall with music over the ledges, 
where in the springs of the mountains 
the river has its rise, there, far away 
from the noise of debate on the bar, far 
away from the taste of the brine, Christ 
knelt and drank to refresh His soul from 
the wells of salvation in this Book of 
Books; and there we seek to kneel with 
Him. 
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NAMES AND TITLES OF CHRIST: “THE SON OF MAN” 
Rev. George Henderson, M.A:, B.D., Monzie, Perthshire, Scotland 


CHRIST—“The Son of Man.” 

The Name “The Son of Man,” so often 
on the lips of Jesus, as descriptive of 
Himself, brings up before us that won- 
derful Personality, so gracious and hu- 
man yet so awful—so simple and real 
yet so sublime—whom we meet with in 
the four gospels. They are for us the 
inner sanctuary—the Holy of Holies— 
of Scripture because they reveal to us 
One like unto “The Son of Man.” 

The Name occurs thirty times in the 
Gospel of Matthew, fourteen times in 
Mark, twenty-five times in Luke, and 
twelve times in John—always in the 
mouth of Christ Himself,—the quotation 
in John xii. 34 being no real exception. 
Once only do we find it on other lips 
than His own, in the words of the dying 
Stephen, Acts vil. 56. 

Strange to say it is absent from the 
Epistles of St. Paul and from the litera- 
ture of post-apostolic date, such as the 
Didache, the words of Clement and 
Polycarp, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 
The Evangelists seem to have been ac- 
quainted with the title as frequently used 
by Christ, yet they do not themselves 
employ it to designate Him, nor do the 
sacred writers after them. It is a name 
used by Christ to describe Himself, 
hence its interest and significance deep- 
en. What are the origin and meaning of 
the expression in the mouth of Jesus? 

But a preliminary question has been 
raised. Was the name “The Son of 
Man” used by Christ? Jesus generally 
spoke in Aramaic and it has been point- 
ed out that the phrase in Aramaic bar 
nash (a) means practically nothing more 
nor iess than “Man.” But “Man” in what 
sense? “In his frailty and humility,” 
says Uloth. “As fulfilling the idea of 
Man,” says Wellhausen, who adds that the 
early Christians in translating rendered 
Bar nasha by 0 vios toy avOpwzou, 
and the expression coming into contact 
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with Daniel vii. 13, became a Messianic 
designation of Christ. But we have no 
knowledge of the actual Aramaic origi- 
nal used by Christ, and as He may on 
occasion have spoken in Greek, the 
word 0vi0s tov avOp@moUv may 
have fallen from His lips. The fact re- 
mains that the name, while never used 
by the Evangelists themselves, is attrib- 
uted by them solely to Christ and that it 
appears in each of the synoptic Gospels 
and in the Fourth, 

Whence then did our Lord get it? Did 
He invent it? Did He find it in the 
Writings of the time? Or did He take 
it from the Old Testament Scriptures? 

In the Psalter, we meet with the phrase 
in Ps, viii. 4: “What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him, and the Son of Man 
that Thou visitest him?” and in Psalm 
exliv. 3: “Jehovah, what is man that 
Thou takest knowledge of Him? A son 
of man that Thou takest account of 
Him?” The Hebrew word here denotes 
man in his weakness and frailty in com- 
parison with the vastness, splendour, 
and glory of the heavens and their Ma- 
ker—and yet man in his dignity, made 
little less than Divine in nature, lord of 
all creation, wanting but little of God. 

In the prophecies of Ezekiel, the 
prophet is always addressed under this 
title to mark the distance that separated 
him as one of mankind from Him from 
whom the message came—yet one upon 
whom had been placed the dignity of a 
prophet. 

The most significant occurrence of the 
phrase in the Old Testament is in the 
Book of Daniel vii. 13; viii. 17; where 
the prophet sees One coming “With the 
clouds of heaven,” “like unto a Son of 
Man,” to receive from the Ancient of 
Days an everlasting and universal do- 
minion. The symbol of the new king- 
dom was humanity in contrast with that 
of the “four great beasts,” representing 
the older empires of force and cruelty. 

When we consult the pre-Christian lit- 
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erature of the time we find in the Book 
of Enoch (attributed generally to the 
first century B. C.), in the part common- 
ly known as the “Similitudes,” that Enoch 
is represented as seeing in heaven the 
“Head of Days” surrounded by an in- 
numerable company of angels and beside 
Him the Messiah sitting on the throne 
of His glory and executing judgment 
upon wicked men and angels: “And I 
asked the angel who went with me, and 
showed me all the hidden things con- 
cerning that son of man, who he was, 
and whence he was, and why he went 
with the Head of Days. And he answered 
and said unto me, this is the son of 
man who hath righteousness. . And 
he sat on the throne of his glory and the 
sum of judgment was committed unto 
him, the Son of Man.” The son of man 
of the Book of Enoch is thus One sit- 
ting on “the throne of his glory” as a 
Judge beside the Almighty. In Daniel, 
God is Judge and after judgment is com- 
pleted, the Son of Man appears to re- 
ceive a kingdom. 

In the Gospels, Jesus uses the title in 
connection either with some aspect of 
His earthly work in its humiliation, par- 
ticularly His sufferings and death, or in 
connection with the widely different idea 
of His coming again in glory. The 
crucial passage is perhaps Matt. xvi. 13, 
containing the question of Jesus to His 
disciples—“Who do men say that the 
Son of Man is?” The best texts omit 
Mé after Tiva, but in the corresponding 
sentence below in verse 15 it appears— 
“But who say ye that I am?” With 
this question is associated the answer of 
Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” He is now turning His 
face to Jerusalem for the last time. Be- 
fore this time His use of the title points 
to His humanity—to His humble, suffer- 
ing, human life—not exempt from the 
common lot: “The Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head” (Matthew viii. 
20); “The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking” (Matthew xi. 19). After this 
the title is used in reference to His fu- 
ture coming in glory: “The Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of His Father 
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with His angels; and then He shall re- 
ward every man according to his work” 
(Matt. xvi. 27); “Ye which have fol- 
lowed Me, in the regeneration when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne’ of 
His glory ye also shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel” (Matt. xix. 28); “Henceforth ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting at the 
right hand of power, and coming on the 
clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64). 

Where then did Jesus find this title 
and what meaning does He attach to it? 
In the earlier use of the title, when His 
Messiahship was veiled, Jesus may have 
meant to convey no more than the use 
of the term in the Psaltér—humanity in 
its humility and weakness yet incompar- 
able dignity; or as used by the prophet 
Ezekiel—man endowed with the proph- 
etic vocation and function. 

But in the later use Jesus seems to 
suffer His disciples to penetrate to the 
deeper apocalyptic and _ eschatological 
meaning of the title as used by the 
prophet Daniel. Now, while it is main- 
tained by Driver and others that the pri- 
mary significance of the name is the glori- 
fied and ideal people of Israel—there can 
be no doubt that at an early date it was 
interpreted of the Messiah as we find it 
in the “Similitudes” of Enoch—where 
the Son of Man is seated on His throne 
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pose of Christ by His use of the title 
was to educate His disciples—to lead 
them on to the full knowledge of His 
Messiahship which was to be attained by 
the path of a true humanity—of humilia- 
tion and suffering for man. The title 
therefore represents Jesus as the typical, 
the ideal man—but also One destined 
after suffering to be Lord and Judge of 
the world. 

How far is the glory of Christ’s Per- 
son, how far is the depth of His rela- 
tionship to mankind revealed in the 
name—the Son of Man? 

First, the name reminds us of Christ’s 
perfect sympathy with the toil and 
sorrow of human life as well as with 
its joy. 

How forcibly and pathetically is this 
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suggested in the words “The Son of 
Man hath not where to lay His head.” 
The last extremity of poverty and want 
is homelessness. A recent exegete (the 
late Professor A. B. Bruce,) would in- 
terpret this text allegorically to mean 
that Jesus was spiritually an alien with- 
out a home in the religion of the time. 
But surely this is a strained interpreta- 
tion of the words of Jesus and one far 
remote from the circumstances in which 
they were spoken. Was this emotional 
and impulsive disciple in his offer of ser- 
vice prepared to share with his Master 
the self-denial and suffering of One 
Who had no pillow for His head, no 
place of repose for His heart? 

How humble was His birth in the 
manger, how lowly the lot of His par- 
ents, how simple and obscure His early 
years of silence in the Carpenter’s shop. 
How full of toil and the weariness of 
toil was all His earthly life. St. Mark 
depicts Him worn out with the hard 
day’s work, asleep in the fishing boat, 
His head wpon a wooden pillow—from 
utter weariness sleeping on through the 
storm. The rapid and graphic narrative 
of St. Mark is crowded with incident and 
as we read we feel how much Jesus had 
to do and how little time to do it. How 
toilsome the strain of the spiritual work 
He did—the intellectual effort of preach- 
ing—the outflow of sympathy—the 
yearning for man’s good—amid the hos- 
tility of human hearts and lives. How 
truly the Son of Man felt the weariness 
of toil, the pressure of poverty, the 
homelessness of a hard and unsympa- 
thetic world. Verily the Son of Man 
had not where to lay His head! Yet 
how truly also was Jesus in sympathy 
with the joy of human life: “The Son of 
Man came eating and drinking.” Grave 
as the mind of the Saviour was with the 
Divine commission, serious and earnest 
as His life was in pressing towards its 
fulfilment, none can say that He was a 
harsh or gloomy ascetic. We find Him 
at the marriage festival. We follow Him 
in friendly visits to the family at Beth- 
any. St. Luke tells us that on one oc- 
casion at least Jesus rejoiced in spirit. 
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No sympathy is more beautiful than that 
which puts aside its own sorrow and sad- 
ness that it may feel with the happiness 
of others. The sympathy of Christ with 
the social relationships and gladness of 
human life brings with it strength and 
sweetness and joy, in which in His king- 
dom all sorrow ends. As saith the 
psalmist: “Weeping may come in for a 
night but with the morning is a shout of 
joy’—or as the Scottish poetess, Lady 
Nairne, sings:— 

“But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 

And joy is comin’ fast, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal.” 


Secondly, the name “Son of Man” re- 
minds us that Christ is the typical and 
the ideal man. 

In Him we see humanity in its perfec- 
tion, at its best. The manhood of Jesus 
is sinless. It lies before us in its out- 
ward and inward life without flaw or 
stain, serene in sinless calm and peace. 
Alone of all men Christ never needs to 
confess sin, or to seek reconciliation with 
God in forgiveness. Yet He denounces 
wrong-doing and His all-seeing eye dis- 
cerns the hidden sins of the heart. He 
knows well the wounds sin has made in 
human nature, and the guilt under which 
it lies, but to Him the law of God brings 
home no conviction: “Which of you con- 
victeth Me of sin?” In all points He 
was tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. His perfectly filial will never 
swerved from the Divine Will—never 
lost its majesty through the taint of hu- 
man impurity. He is the perfect man. 
He realizes for us the Divine idea of 
man, the image of God. All human qual- 
ities and characteristics seem to reach 
their consummation in Him. In the 
character of Jesus there is a perfect bal- 
ance and harmony and proportion. He 
unites the manlier traits of heroism, 
firmness and courage, with an almost 
feminine gentleness, tenderness and de- 
votion. Although born a Jew in a car- 
penter’s family, He can be equally 
claimed by all nations, by all classes, by 
both sexes. One nationality differs from 
another in language, race, condition of 
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life, and yet Jesus is the type of all, the 

ideal of all. 

The title “Son of Man” as applied to 
Jesus, means more than that He is truly 
human, one of the race among whom He 
lived, and whom He came to save. It 
means that He is the typical, perfect, 
ideal man, in whom the Creator beholds 
humanity as He meant it to be, sinless 
and complete, fulfilling the Divine idea 
of man. 

Thirdly, if in applying the name “Son 
of Man” to Himself, Jesus was grad- 
ually unveiling to His disciples the 
Messiahship of which He was con- 
scious, He assures them also that in 
the exercise of His highest Messianic 
power He never parts with His true 
humanity which identifies Him with 
human want and sorrow, and brings 
Him into tender, gracious sympathy 
with His brethren of mankind. 

As Son of Man He has power to for- 
give sins; as Son of Man He is Lord of 
the Sabbath; as Son of Man He is come 
to seek and to save the lost; as Son of 
Man He will come in the glory of the 
Father to reward every man according 
to his works. By His use of this name 
the twelve were made to feel His one- 
ness with them for ever—and like them 
we try to penetrate into the mystery of 
its tenderness and grace. 

What significance then has this name 
of Jesus in His relationship to mankind? 
What is the worth and bearing of the 
name to those who trust in Him? 

As truly man, Christ is fitted to be the 
Savior of mankind. “The Son of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.”” Unless Christ had been truly man, 
yet sinless man, He had not been our 
Saviour. Only by becoming one with us 
was He fitted to be the Redeemer of 
mankind. 

Again as the perfect man He is ever 
the great Example of mankind. Men may 
without fear follow in His steps and in 
His only. The pathway made by His 
feet through this world to Eternity is in- 
effaceable and it cannot be closed. We 
find in Him the brightest ideal of what 
we ought to be and the highest hope of 
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what we may be. We look at human na- 
ture and at ourselves and there is much 
to dishearten and dismay; but when our 
eye lights again on Jesus as child, boy, 
man, born, obedient, toiling, suffering, 
dying, glorified, we are reassured. While 
His purity and moral beauty condemn us 
they remind us of what man may yet at- 
tain to and become. For He is Saviour 
as well as Example. He supplies us with 
the motives and the means of attainment. 
He has gone before us and left a shining 
path to heaven and He is ready also to 
stretch forth His hand to save and to 
keep us from falling. He does not say 
“Follow Me,” without giving us the 
power to follow. In His constraining 
love we find the secret of all obedience. 

Is He not as Son of Man fitted to be 
our Friend? In the depth of His knowl- 
edge and experience of human life—in 
His tenderness and love Jesus is near to 
us in fullest sympathy. Had God never 
come to our world in human nature we 
might, like the psalmist, have believed in 
His pity; but now that He has become 
one with us in human circumstance, ex- 
perience, and trial, we are assured of the 
sympathy of God and that the heart of 
God throbs in unison with ours, since it 
became the heart of a Man of sorrows. 

Finally, as Son of Man He is fitted to 
be our Judge. We are to stand at last 
before the Son of Man (Luke xxi, 36). 
We read also “Ye shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds”; “God hath 
appointed a day in the which He will 
judge the world in righteousness by that 
Man whom He hath ordained”; “The 
Father judgeth no man but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son.” Is 
it not fitting that He that hath been 
bound up with man in all human trials, 
experiences, redemption; He that hath 
learned obedience by the things He suf- 
fered and hath thus qualified Himself to 
know man’s case and life, should be 
man’s Judge? He with whom we have 
to do at last is no unknown Judge; it is 
the Son of Man. What a thought is 
this—that our lives shall be inspected 
by Him; that our hearts shall be judged 
by Him! 
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Issue, 82 Bible House, New York 


Deague Hotes and Points 


DELAY IN ISSUING 


The Officers of the League regret that, 
owing to various complications arising 
from the regulations established by the 
postal authorities, The Bible Student 
and Teacher has been, and continues to 
be, hampered, and indeed “held up,” in 
its first issues. The extent of the “hold 
up” will be understood when we say 
that the League has been absolutely pro- 
hibited from sending out any of the 
magazines as regular mail or as sample 
copies, even if sealed up and having pos- 
tage at letter rates attached. This all 
grew out of a question raised over the 
mailing list turned over to us by “The 
Bible Student,” and for which Dr. Mc- 
Pheeters was ready to stand sponsor. 
We ask our readers to share with us in 
this long enforced exercise of patience 
for which there ought to be no need. 


SOME EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION 


The following letters, or paragraphs 
and extracts from letters—selected from 
a large number—will suggest the recep- 
tion accorded The American Bible 
League and The Bible Student and 
Teacher by leaders in various branches 
of the Church. 

From Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., 
LL.D., St. James’ Lutheran Church, New 
York City: 


“Tt is no flutter of the alarmist that we 
have come to perilous times as respects 
the Word of God. At first we were told 
that mere verbal renderings were to be 
effected, and that strained theories of 
Inspiration were to be corrected, that 
only superficial changes were to be 
made, but that the ark of divine revela- 


tion would not be touched. But we see 
now how thin a guise this was for the 
real attack. Already there is no hesita- 
tion in discrediting the supernatural at 
a rate that will soon get rid of it alto- 
gether. And the central doctrines of the 
Gospel—like the Atonement—are as- 
sailed as ‘monstrosities, and as ‘out- 
grown by the ethical standards of the 
age. 

“At such a time as this, Christian min- 
isters and laymen, professors and stu- 
dents, would be guilty of a pusillanimous 
betrayal of their holy trust if they gave 
no ‘reason for the faith that is in them,’ 
and if they did not defend the sacred 
treasure ‘once delivered to the saints.’ 
And this should be done in a manner 
that would reach the public, that would 
affect not only the scholar, but the plain 
reader. It is by this means more than 
all others that the leaders of this de- 
structive criticism are waging their cam- 
paign, and that only too effectually. For 
this reason, I regard this Magazine, 
The Bible Student and Teacher, or some 
publication like it, an imperative neces- 
sity. And its projectors have a right to 
appeal to the Christian constituency who 
cherish the Scriptures and the Christian 
faith, to give it their most cordial, and 
if need be, self-sacrificing support. And 
we trust and believe that the appeal will 
not be in vain. 

“May this publication, then, find a cir- 
culation throughout the entire country, 
and may it, under the divine blessing, be 
a potent and effectual factor in staying 
the tide of irreverent unbelief which is 
threatening to subvert the very founda- 
tions of Christianity. 

J. B. Remensnyder.” 


From Principal William Caven, D.D., 
LL.D., Knox College, Toronto, Canada: 


“T have taken ‘The Bible Student’ from 
its commencement, and have | been 
pleased with the manner in which it has 
been conducted. Under its new aus- 
pices it will, I am sure, continue to de- 
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serve the favour of all who are interest- 
ed in careful and reverent study of the 
Word of God. 

“There can be no doubt that a period- 
ical such as The Bible Student and 
Teacher is required at this time, when a 
self-confident rationalism is claiming the 
whole ground of scientific Biblical study 
as its own, and when too many who hold 
evangelical doctrines are making large 
concessions to rationalistic methods and 
principles. 

“The Bible Student and Teacher 
shows thorough knowledge of the ques- 
tions it discusses, and its tone and spirit 
are excellent. 

“William Caven.” 


From President Revere’ Franklin 
Weidner, D.D., LL.D., Theological Sem- 
inary of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church, 1311 Shefheld Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.: 


“The time has come, in these days of 
doubt, unbelief, rationalism, false phil- 
osophy, and self-deification of the creat- 
ure, for those who believe in the Inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures, and accept its 
teachings—of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, of the reality and deceitfulness 
of sin and the necessity of repentance, 
of regeneration and the sanctifying pow- 
er of the Holy Ghost, of the vicarious 
atonement of Christ and the cleansing 
power of His blood, of forgiveness of 
sin and Justification by faith—to bear 
public and aggressive testimony to the 
faith that is in them, and to marshall 
their forces against every attempt to un- 
dermine the credibility and truth of the 
Word of God. 

“I know of no better way to accom- 
plish this, than by public discussion, 
both by pen and by Bible Conferences, 
—and in this we must follow the exam- 
ple which our opponents have set for us. 

“The aim and plans of The American 
Bible League can not therefore be too 
highly commended. 

“R, F. Weidner.” 


From Rev. Edmund B. Fairfield, D.D., 
LL.D., Oberlin, Ohio, Ex-Chancellor of 
the University of Nebraska: 


“Have received The Bible Student and 
Teacher, and read every word of it. A 
remarkable pamphlet. Wish it had a 
million readers, It can not fail to do 
good. It ought to take 10,000 Higher 
Critics from the error of their ways. 

E. B. Fairfield.” 


BRANCH LEAGUES 

Applications have come from various 
quarters for aid in the formation of 
Branch Leagues to co-operate with The 
American Bible League. It is the pur- 
pose sooner or later to appoint an Or- 
ganizing Secretary who shall devote his 
entire time to this department of the 
work. To assist those in the various 
centres who are desirous of taking up 
the work, there has been prepared the 
following 


CONSTITUTION FOR BRANCH LEAGUES 


ARTICLE I,—NAME, 


society shall be called The 
Branch of the American Bible 
League, to which it shall be auxiliary. 


ARTICLE II.—METHOD OF AFFILIATION, 


Section I. This Branch shall adopt 
the Constitution of The American Bible 
League, to membership in which its 
members shall thus become eligible upon 
payment of the Membership Fee. 

Section Il. It shall be fully consti- 
tuted when its application to the Parent 
Society shall be acted upon favorably by 
the Executive Committee of that Soci- 
ety, in accordance with the requirements 
of its Constitution. 

Section III. It shall designate, an- 
nually, one of its members to represent 
it as a member of the Advisory Council 
of The American Bible League. 


This 


ARTICLE II.—OBJECT OF THE BRANCH LEAGUE. 


Section I. This Society shall co-op- 
erate with The American Bible League 
in its general work of extending and im- 
proving Bible Study, and of defending 
the claims of the Bible as the Word of 
God against the assaults made upon it. 

Section II. In the particular com- 
munity in which it is situated, this So-’ 
ciety shall seek to introduce better meth- 
ods of Bible study and instruction in co- 
operation with the Education Commit- 
tee of The American Bible League, and 
shall hold Conferences at least annually 
for the public-discussion of the great 
questions at issue and for such a pre- 
sentation of the Bible itself as shall com- 
mend it to popular attention and con- 
sideration, 


ARTICLE IV.—MEMBERSHIP, 


Any sincere disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ may become a member of this 
society by subscribing to the following 
declaration: 

“Believing in the divine origin, integ- 
rity, inspiration and supreme authority 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, I desire to become a mem- 
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ber of the Branch of The Ameri- 
can Bible League.” 


ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS. 


Section I. The officers of the soci- 
ety, chosen annually, shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who shall perform the usual 
duties of such officers. 

Section II. There shall be an Advis- 
ory Committee of not less than five 
members, to which the President and 
Secretary shall belong ex-officio, which 
shall have charge of arranging for the 
general work of the Branch and of its 
Conferences and other meetings. 


ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGS. 


General meetings for considering the 
work of the Branch and for planning for 
its execution shall be held at least once 
a month. 


ARTICLE VIIL.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended, or 
additional Articles adopted, by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at 
any regular meeting, without previous 
notice, or by a majority vote, if notice 
in writing of the proposed amendment 
shall have been given at a preceding 
meeting; provided such amendment does 
not essentially conflict with the general 
principles set forth in the Constitution 
of The American Bible League. 


The General Secretary will be glad 
to correspond with any who contem- 
plate undertaking the formation of 
Branches and to aid them in any possi- 


ble way. 
It is desirable that many capable men 


should familiarize themselves with the 
aims and Constitution of the League in 
order to prepare themselves for efficien- 
cy in the work of organization. When 
once a Branch is fully organized the way 
will be opened for holding Conferences 
to bring the issues before the people, 
and to awaken enthusiasm in the study 
of the Bible itself. Bible League Circles 
for special Bible Study can then be made 
an effective factor in the work. 

We earnestiy invoke the aid of all 
who have “a mind to work” and whose 
hearts are in the work. 


BIBLE LEAGUE CIRCLES 
Already appeals are coming to the 
League for help in forming Bible League 
Circles, in which the systematic study of 
the Bible shall be prosecuted in accor- 
dance with the plan of study that has 


been formed and proposed by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the League. In 
response to the appeals there has been 
drawn up the following 


PLAN FOR BIBLE LEAGUE CIRCLES 


NAME, 


This Association shall be called the 
Bible League Circle of ——————__— 


MEMBERS, 


Any applicant who desires to study the 
Bible according to the plan set forth 
by The American Bible League may be- 
come a member of the Circle by sub- 
scribing to the following declaration: 

“Being desirous of securing a better 
knowledge of the Bible and of what it 
contains, and believing that the plan pro- 
posed by The American Bible League 
is Suited to help in gaining such knowl- 
edge, I desire to become a member of 
the —______—_ Bible League Circle, 
and I promise to engage earnestly in 
the study and to prosecute it diligently.” 


OFFICERS, 


The Officers of the Circle shall be a 
Chairman, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

The Chairman shall preside at all the 
meetings of the Circle, and perform all 
the other usual duties of such officer. 

The Secretary shall perform the usual 
duties of that office, including the keep- 
ing of the roll of the Circle. 

The Treasurer shall have charge of 
the funds collected to meet the expenses 
of the Circle, and also of such funds as 
may be raised for sustaining and increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Branch League 
with which the Circle is connected. 

The Officers and members of the Cir- 
cle shall constitute a Committee of the 
Whole to arrange for and awaken inter- 
est in the general and special work of 
the Circle, and for securing the atten- 
dance of its members upon its sessions. 


INSTRUCTION AND MEETINGS. 


A Director or Instructor, to be chosen 
by the Circle, shall have charge of the 
work of Instruction. 

The Circle shall meet at least once a 
week for the study of some specified 
portion of the Word of God, according 
to the method proposed by The Ameri- 
can Bible League, with the purpose of 
mastering and retaining what it teaches. 

The meetings shall be opened and 
closed with prayer, for the aid of the 
Holy Spirit in understanding the Word 
studied, and for His blessing upon it 
that it may prove a Word of Life to the 
souls of all the members of the Circle. 


Pastors and Teachers who are inter- 
ested in Bible Study in their churches 
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and schools, and desire to give an im- 
pulse to such study, can greatly aid the 
League by interesting their members or 
assistants who have capacity for such 
work, in organizing Circles on the plan 
proposed. 

Whatever modifications may be re- 
quired by peculiar circumstances will 
readily suggest themselves to such capa- 
ble leaders. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AVAILABLE 

One of the functions of the League is 
to bring the best literature on the Bible 
within the reach of its members. Through 
special favor of friends among the pub- 
lishers, we have arranged several com- 
bination offers by which books of pecu- 
liar value for preachers, teachers and 
students can be secured at greatly re- 
duced rates. For example, either of two 
of the best Harmonies of the Gospels, 
those by Dr. Broadus and Dr. Kerr., or 
Dr. Gregory’s “Key to the Gospels,” can 
be had along with The Bible Student and 
Teacher for one year, for $2.00, the for- 
mer price of annual subscription to “The 
Bible Student”; and “The Bible Diction- 
ary,’ by Dr. Davis, generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best of all up-to-date 
small dictionaries of the Bible—although 
not small, as it is a book of 800 large 
double-column octavo pages—along with 
a year of the magazine, for $2.65. The 
books will be sent postpaid. 

These books are not in any sense of- 
fered as premiums, but in a straight- 
forward business way, in carrying out 
the aim of the League in the dissemina- 
tion of the best popular Biblical litera- 
ture. We trust that many of our sub- 
scribers will take advantage of the offer 
made, and pass it along to their friends 
and associates. It is the purpose to ex- 
tend the list until it shall take in what 
will constitute a good working Biblical 
Library. 


SOME WORK UNDERTAKEN 

At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on February 2, I904 important 
action was taken in regard to the work 
to be done by the League in the imme- 
diate future. 

Publications. — The Committee ap- 
proved the plan of the Education Com- 
mittee, printed in the January number, 


and decided to begin immediately the 
publication of a series of Booklets or 
Primers to aid in the study of the Bible. 
The first of these to be issued will be 
Dr. Gregory’s “Outline View of . the 
Bible,’ made up of the Outlines of the 
Old and New Testaments published in 
the January and February numbers, 
somewhat enlarged and improved. It is 
hoped that this will be ready for dis- 
tribution in a few days. It will be fol- 
lowed by other similar Booklets on the 
different Natural Divisions of the Bible. 

It is expected that the price will not 
be more than 25c. at the highest, so that 
it will be a very easy matter to put 
these Primers in the hands of great 
numbers of those interested in Bible 
study. 

Conferences.—A sub-Committee was 
appointed, and its members directed to 
prepare the way for an early Conference 
in New York City, in which the vital 
issues touching the Bible shall be dis- 
cussed by leading men of the various 
Evangelical denominations,. and the at- 
titude and aims of the League clearly 
defined. They were also directed to ar- 
range for a Summer Conference of a 
week, to be held at a convenient point 
near New York City, in which all these 
questions shall be popularly discussed, 
with a view to reaching the mass of in- 
telligent Christians and getting the is- 
sues at stake fairly before them, while 
at the same time explaining and inaugu- 
rating the plan for securing extended and 
systematic Bible Study among the peo- 
ple. 

Branch Leagues.—The Executive 
Committee, recognizing the importance 
of the Branch League as an agency in 
advancing the work of the Bible League, 
ordered that arrangements be made as 
speedily as possible for commencing 
and carrying forward the work of or- 
ganizing Branch Leagues in the various 
centers of the country. In pursuance 
of this order, the League is now con- 
sidering the question of ways and means, 
with the purpose of carrying out this 
action. rs 

Announcement is made of these facts 
in order to invite the attention of all the 


is 
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friends of the Bible connected with the 
League to the proposed plans and en- 
terprises, and to urge hearty co-opera- 
tion in their accomplishment. This is 
a time when mere names and lukewarm 
good wishes amount to nothing, in or- 
der to success, energetic action by 
every one and all along the line, is im- 
peratively demanded by the situation. 


REASONS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
THE LEAGUE. 


The question has been raised in cer- 
tain quarters, Is there any reason for 
the existence of such an organization as 
“The American Bible League?” That 
question is answered by extracts from a 
letter that comes from the pastor of a 
Presbyterian Church in the South, who 
represents and sets forth the needs of 
perhaps a majority of the preachers in 
the land. Here is what he says: 

“The organization of The American 
Bible League must be in answer to the 
prayers of God’s people. I am an un- 
known Presbyterian preacher, laboring 
in the Master’s vineyard, and while the 
echoes of the liberal higher criticism 
have touched my people, it is considered 
but another invention of the devil. 

“Vet there are many questions I would 
like to have light on. But where shall 
I get the information? It seems that 
the latest and most scholarly (?) works 
issued are productions of the liberals. 
The Bible dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and commentaries are lauded as the fruit 
of the ripe scholarship of gigantic in- 
tellect freed from the shackles of tra- 
dition and superstition, making the im- 
pression on the general public that the 
conservative scholars (?) have not reached 
such unbiased judicial mental attitude, 
and have lagged behind in the evolution- 
ary descent from the monkey—in other 
words, the conservatives retain too many 
mental characteristics of their Simian 
progenitors that are inconsistent with 
thorough scholarship. 

“Persistent and continued advertising 
of works along this line is accountable 
to a great extent for the hazy impression 
that the Higher Criticism has over- 
thrown the faith of the church. Let 
The American Bible League meet them 
on their own ground. Issue scholarly 
works in every line of biblical study, and 
advertise them as the products of ripe 
scholarship, etc., in the daily papers, the 
magazines and book notices, and employ 
the Associated Press as an arm of your 
work, thus gaining back the unsettled 


public sentiment which has to a certain 
extent been lost to the conservatives. 

“It might be well to investigate the 
contents of the histories and scientific 
books used as text-books in our public 
schoolse Dr. Adams Smith, I believe a 
Canadian scholar, in a recently published 
article, exultantly taunted the conserva- 
tives with the fact that, whether the ques- 
tion is settled or not, in many places 
the children are being taught in the pub- 
lic schools that man descended, or as- 
cended, by evolution from the monkey; 
and cited New York State, and espe- 
cially the city of Buffalo, as an example. 
He selected a few paragraphs from each 
of the text-books on physical geography 
used in the schools in proof of his state- 
ment. 

“T feel that my need is the need of 
every evangelical minister in the land. 
We need a Bible Dictionary to meet the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary. Let it give 


(1) The results of Higher Criticism 
accepted by the conservatives; 

(2) A history of the different theories 
advanced by the liberals; 

(3) A clear account of the different 
schools of criticism; 

(4) The history of the different the- 
ories of science, the discarded as well 
as the accepted; 

(5) The history of archeology, its re- 
lation to Higher Criticism, the grounds 
of debate, the different theories, etc.; 

(6) The Darwinian theory and science; 

(7) The history of the theories ad- 
vanced against the Ancient Church, the 
defence of the Fathers, and how far 
the modern theories incorporate the 
ancient. 

“The liberals, from a technical point 
of view, by showing an unbroken front 
while the conservatives are seemingly 
seeking cover, have the stronger posi- 
tion, the conservatives having in this 
way let themselves be put upon the de- 
fensive. 

“The impression is also abroad that 
all liberals hold the same views and 
that their theories are universally ac- 
cepted, while on the other hand they en- 
deavor to show that the conservatives 
are divided and discredited. 

“Furthermore, we need a Commentary 
on the Bible, not homiletic, but histori- 
cal, critical and textual, giving each book 
its place and work in revelation and re- 
demption. 

“Another suggestion, sell them on 
the installment plan in order that the 
humblest may be able to ‘purchase 
them. 


“Carthage, N.C. Joun K. Roserts.” 
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THE WORD OF GOD OR THE WORD OF MAN? 


Is the Bible the inspired Word of God, 
or the uninspired word of man? That 
is the question now being presented to 
multitudes of Christian people. Faith in 
the Bible as the inspired Word of God 
has ceased to exist in many professed 
Christian circles. 

This apostasy is directly due to the 
teachings of the destructive critical 
school of modern theological educators. 
If the “faith of our fathers” is to be pre- 
served to the present and succeeding 
generations, it must be strenuously and 
scholastically maintained by those who 
are educationally competent to do the 
work. The American Bible League 
makes such a work possible. Its splen- 
did corps of leading conservative Biblical 


WHAT 


If I understand the business in hand 
it is to organize the Friends of the Book 
for its defense, study and promulgation 
as the divinely appointed means for the 
conversion of men. 

The plan of The American Bible 
League is not belligerent, but defensive. 
The vociferous boast of a comparatively 
few self-appointed and_ self-trumpeted 
foes of inspiration has long been that 
“All the Scholarship of the World” is 
on their side. Color has been given to 
this claim by the complacent silence of 
multitudes of reverent scholars who seem 
to feel that there is no call for apolo- 
getics, since, in any event, the Scrip- 
tures are secure. But the output of the 
religious press, in recent years, goes to 
show that there has been an awakening 
all along the linee The roll-call of The 
League is respectfully presented as af- 
fording food for thought. Here are 
many foremost names in American 
scholarship, of men who stand together 
as Friends of the Book, who make no 
mental reservation nor mumble in their 
speech when they say “We believe the 
Scriptures to be the Word of God.” 

They are aware of the fact, so con- 
stantly bruited in these days, that there 
is room for improvement in Religious 
Education, particularly in Bible teaching, 
at home, in the Sunday School and else- 


experts, in co-operation with the hun- 
dreds of Christian believers who realize 
the imperative need for the movement, 
will soon impress Christian thought with 
the reason and sanity of the Divinely re- 
vealed teachings of the Scriptures. 
Now, as never before, is practical co- 
operation needed to insure the triumph 
of right teaching and thinking in this 
behalf, and we trust that all Christian 
people who so believe will unite with 
The American Bible League in its most 
Christly work of preserving and main- 
taining the historic faith of the Church 
in the Bible as the Divinely inspired and 
authoritative Word of God. 


Wo. PuHILiies HALL, 


FOR? 


where. They mean to do whatever they 
can to bring about a better order of 
things; not by overturning the sound 
conclusions of the past nor by insisting 
on methods which are on trial and still 
dubious; but by every liberal and con- 
servative suggestion which is really 
abreast of the age. 

In pursuance of this plan the League 
will endeavor to organize (1) Classes in 
connection with Summer and Winter 
Assemblies; (2) Conferences of Minis- 
ters and laymen in cities and villages, 
and (3) Home Classes, for the faithful, 
scholarly, constructive study of the Scrip- 
tures. “The Bible Student and Teacher” 
will be used as the special medium of 
communication between members of the 
League. 

The co-operation of all Friends of the 
Book is solicited. The machinery of the 
League is of the slightest. Its Secretary 
can do little more than direct corre- 
spondence and edit its publications. 
Each member of the League is requested 
to act as an assistant to its Secretary in 
increasing the roll and otherwise, as de- 
votion to the cause may suggest. Our 
bond of sympathy is love of the Bible. 
Our mutual pledge is to lend a hand in 
promoting its study, promulgation and 
acceptance as the Word of God. 

Davin JAMES BurRRELL. 
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Pilate’s skeptical question 
is in the air to-day as prob- 
ably never before since he 
sneeringly, or despairingly, put it to 
Jesus. And perhaps the man who is the 
readiest to say, “Oh yes, of course there 
is such a thing as truth!” is as ready to 
quote the philological dictum of Horne 
Tooke as if it were an axiom, “Truth 
is what one troweth”’ (or thinketh), 
thereby making it a mere matter of indi- 
vidual opinion. And if further pressed 
with some concrete case that brings 
home the inconsistency of such a view, 
he is ready to go further and add the 
assertion, “One man’s opinion is just as 
good as another’s.” To this the retort 
discourteous may be necessary: “You 
are right, for no man’s opinion is worth 
anything if it be a mere opinion.” If 
the response come, as it is pretty sure 
to come: “Every man has a right to 
his opinion!” To this again, acknowledg- 
ing the man’s right of eminent domain 
in the premises, it may be said: “Yes, 
that is true; the idiot has a right to his 
idiocy, but that does not make it a valu- 
able or marketable asset.” 

Just here is the logical pit—made bot- 
tomless by knocking out all basis for 
settled truth on any subject—into which 
the so-called “thought” of the present 
time is plumping the so-called “think- 
ers.” As a consequence most of the 
“thinking” sent out to the world in 
printed form—shall we say ninety-nine 
hundredths of it?—is valueless or, worse 
than that, positively vicious. 


“What Is 
Truth?” 


Antone oF Gone is the principle 
the Mind hat underlies the | new 

: thinking.” That brilliant 

and fascinating writer, Auguste Saba- 
tier, late Dean of the Protestant Faculty 
of Theology in the University of Paris, 
formulated and advocated it in his early 
work, “Outlines of a Philosophy of Re- 
ligion based upon Psychology and His- 
tory.” In his later work, “Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit” 
—the preface to which he affixed his 
name August, 1899, just before his death, 
and which has just been given to the 
American public, in a translation, 
through the press of McClure, Phillips 
& Co.—he applied the principle in an 
elaborate attempt to sweep away all 
other basis of authority for Christianity 
as a religion. At his hands Romanism 
and Protestantism, infallible Church and 
infallible Bible, fare alike, neither fur- 
nishing any secure foundation on which 
to rest. In Sabatier’s view, a deadly 
conflict is on, between the experimental 
method which belongs to science and the 
method of authority which is followed 
in the traditional religion, and the ab- 
solute discomfiture of the latter is as- 
sured. He tells us how “this infantile 
methed was vanquished on the day when 
Galileo and Bacon opposed to it in the 
realm of physics the method of observa- 
tion and experiment, and when Descartes, 
in philosophy,” subjected all traditional 
ideas to a provisional douht. And this 
is his further utterance, in which he un- 
folds his view of the autonomy of mind: 
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“Tt was an intellectual revolution of 
incalculable importance, which put an 
end to the long minority of the human 
mind by asserting its autonomy. To say 
that the mind is autonomous is not to 
hold that it is not subject to law; it is 
to say that it finds the supreme norm of 
its ideas and acts not outside of itself, 
but within itself, in its very constitution. 
It is to say that the consent of the mind 
itself is the prime condition and founda- 
tion of all certitude.” 

So by virtue of the autonomy of mind 
truth becomes mere matter of opinion. 
As a man thinks it, so it is—to him at 
least. Of course it can have no validity 
for the other man, or for another day. 


; Any view that 

Thought, Reality, would cover the 
Truth, Knowledge. facts involved in 
the region under consideration, and 


clear the vision regarding it, must take 
in all these elements—thought, reality, 
truth, knowledge—and make due account 
of them and their relations. The failure 
of the new thinkers and the futility of 
their thinking arise from their uniform 
neglect to do this. One class discredits 
or gives undue credit to thought, an- 
other class does the same with reality; 
another, with truth; another, with knowl- 
edge; while still others fail to grasp 
these elements in their proper relations 
and so fall short of the true aim. The 
prolific—not to say pernicious—activity 
of these so-called thinkers, and their 
fatal facility in what Professor Tait char- 
acterized as the use of “words without 
an intellectual equivalent,” or in what 
might not be inaptly styled “spilling the 
dictionary,” make it of vital moment that 
all who would defend and maintain the 
truth should grasp the situation and 
know clearly the points of departure 
into error. 


As the late Professor St. 
George Mivart used to teach, 
there are certain factors al- 
ways involved in our knowing, or arriv- 
ing at truth: 

(1) There is a plan of the knowing 
mind, or its constitutional make-up and 
its faculties and modes of working. 

(2) There is, aside from the mind it- 


Principles 
Involved. 
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self and independent of it, a plan of the 
world, or of the objects or matters of 
fact to be known. 

(3) There is a correspondence be- 
tween the plan or constitution of the 
knowing mind and that of the reality, 
matter of fact or object to be known. 

(4) Knowledge comes with the appre- 
hension of an object by the mind, with 
this correspondence made both clear 
and more or less certain by adequate 
evidence, 

These principles of natural realism— 
the only philosophic view of knowledge 
that stands the fact-test of inductive 
logic—clear the mind for grappling with 
the manifold errors that have been mas- 
querading in the garb of “new thought.” 
They make plain, if not axiomatic, the 
following conditions 
that may be used as 
canons in testing the 
new thought that is 
clamoring for—and by the loudness of 
the clamor forcing itself upon—popular 
acceptance: 

(1) Truth is the matching of thought 
or statement with the reality it purports 
to represent or express, and is mere 
moonshine without that reality. 

(2) Knowledge, in the strict sense, is 
the mental certainty, based on adequate 
evidence, that one’s thought in any given 
case, does match the reality. 

(3) The condition sine qua non of ar- 
riving at truth and being certain of it is, 
that one uses his powers and processes 
of knowing normally, i.e., in accordance 
with a sound psychology and logic, and 
then trust them. 

The dictum of William George Ward 
covers both these points: 

“Man’s cognitive faculties, while act- 
ing on the laws of their constitution, 


carry with them in each particular case 


their own evidence of absolute worthi- 
ness.” 


Tests of the 
New Thought. 


James Martineau’s pithy saying sets 
in clear light the last point: “Our 
faculties must either be taken at their 
word or dismissed as cheats.” As there 
is no valid ground for dismissing them 
as cheats, and as we have nothing to 


2“Philosophy of Theism,” Vol. I, p. 25. 
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gain by the dismissal, we shall do well 
to keep and trust them until we are fur- 
nished with better. Indeed, the very 
doubt of them depends for its validity 
upon trusting them, and so annihilates 
itself. 

(4) As so-called knowledge, in the 
wide sense, comes to man through vari- 
ous faculties and processes, and with 
varying evidence, there are degrees of 
certainty that must be taken into the 
account. 


qeaence Evidence, that is, the 
ad ground or reason for knowl- 
Beranty edge or certitude in knowl- 


edge, embraces various forms 
that must be distinguished and under- 
stood before there can be any clear 
thought and firm grasp of truth. In 
the wide sense, evidence includes: 

a. Conclusive evidence, embracing 
self-evidence, as that of axioms, intuitive 
truths, and immediate knowledge’ by the 
senses and by consciousness; and demon- 
strative evidence, as that of necessary 
deductions from axiomatic or established 
truths. 

b. Probable or moral evidence, which 
in various degrees falls short of demon- 
stration, as that from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of observation; that from the 
processes of thought, including, beyond 
conception and judgment, the methods 
of induction and deduction; and that 
from authority and testimony. 

c. Inconclusive evidence, embracing 
that which is insufficient to establish 
the correspondence between thought or 
statement and reality, and the absence 
of evidence. 

Considering these degrees of cogency 
in evidence, three regions of so-called 
knowledge need to be distinguished: 

(a) The region in which absolute cer- 
tainty is attainable, or in which the evi- 
dence of the correspondence of thought 
and reality is perfectly conclusive. This 
is confined to the first form of evidence 
indicated. The range of truth to which 
it is applicable is of course limited. 

(b) The region of moral certainty, or 
probability, in which the evidence is of 
the second order indicated, and is not 


absolutely conclusive. This is the re- 
gion of belief or moral certitude, under 
which, as Ulrici has remarked, “by far 
the greatest and most valuable part of 
our knowledge (in the wide sense) is 
distributed, and under which scientific 
belief. occupies the first place.” 
In its higher ranges’ probability prac- 
tically reaches certainty, and, as Bishop 
Butler says, is “the guide of life,” man’s 
conduct being mainly decided by knowl- 
edge of this degree. 

(c) The region of uncertainty, doubt, 
or improbability. This is the region of 
insufficient evidence, or no evidence, re- 
garding correspondence of thought and 
reality claimed or supposed. In many 
instances there may be no evidence of 
correspondence, but merely a suspicion, 
or a wish, or a guess. These have no 
logical claim to acceptance. 

Manifestly not only must these dis- 
tinctions be made, but the laws govern- 
ing the various forms of evidence must 
also be understood, and must be kept in 
mind as governing principles, if sane 
thinking is to be done and truth is to be 
reached. The fallacies of the new think- 
ing result from failure to recognize and 
conform to these requirements. ¢ 

Consider now some brief applications 
of the principles thus barely set forth 
in suggestive form. 


Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son—although without 
the mental vigor and 
the learning of his friend Theodore 
Parker, and although lacking the pro- 
found insight and comprehensive intel- 
lectual vision of his life-long friend and 
inspirer Thomas Carlyle—was undoubt- 
edly the most brilliant American phraser 
and asserter of the nineteenth century. 
That there was something in him be- 
yond the ordinary is evident from the 
recent apotheosis of Emerson on the 
celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. At the festival in 
Concord the distinguished Unitarian 
Senator from Massachusetts, estimating 
Emerson for his own coterie, put him 
in the place of Jesus Christ: 


“T think he had the farthest and clear- 


Emerson and 
New England. 
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est spiritual discernment of any man 
who has lived in modern times. Every 
man who is seeking a spiritual life finds 
in Emerson his own faith, if he have 
faith, as the Christian sects find theirs 
in the Savior.” 


President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is reported to have said at the 
Waldorf-Astoria banquet: 


“Emerson exercises more influence to- 
day, I venture to say, than any other 
prophet, sacred or profane, does at the 
present time.” 


These are the expressions of typical 
“liberals” concerning the best modern 
illustration of the autonomy of the in- 
dividual mind, for such was Emerson. 
He believed in and proclaimed an imme- 
diate vision of truth, and of truth of 
every kind and degree. In his essay on 
“Self-Reliance,” he says: 


“To believe your own thought, to be- 
lieve that what is true for you in your 
private heart is true for all men—that 
is genius. Speak your latent convic- 
tion, and it shall be the universal sense; 
for the inmost in due time becomes the 
outmost, and our first thought is ren- 
dered back to us by the trumpets of the 
Last Judgment. . A man should 
learn to detect and watch that gleam of 
light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the luster of bards 
and sages.” 


It is in this way, by heroically blinking 
all the distinctions of truth 
and of the processes by 
which it is reached, and 
ignoring the varying forms 
of evidence, that the Emersonian tran- 
scendentalism runs easily into individual 
speculation, and through sheer failure 
in clear thinking, mistakes the mere 
shifty opinion of one man for universal 
intuition. 

As already shown, there is a region of 
truth in which absolute certainty is at- 
tainable, the region of self-evidence, ra- 
tional intuition, and necessary deduction. 
The truths reached in this way are, how- 
ever, if genuine intuitions, verifiable by 
the canons of inductive verification— 
self-evidence, necessity and catholicity; 
and, if legitimate deductions, they are 
to be tested by the canons of deductive 
logic, and even then can have no greater 


Emersonian 
Autonomy. 


validity than the premises from which 
they are drawn. Apparently Emerson 
never heard of the existence of either 
of these sets of canons, and used to 
draw his most confident conclusions from 
his most baseless assumptions. 

This is bad enough, but far worse 
was his attempt to carry his transcen- 
dental method into the region of prob- 
ability where everything rests on scien- 
tific evidence. Intuition, the a priori 
method, if properly guarded, may open 
the way to the philosophic heart of 
things; but such easy-going, individu- 
alistic process can no more reach to the 
scientific heart of things now than it 
could in the Middle Ages in the hands 
of the Schoolmen. This is the region 
of inductive science, and induction deals 
with facts. The only way to knowledge 
of the truth, in dealing with the facts 
of God, man and nature, is by the com- 
parative processes of thought; it can not 
be by immediate vision. Even Emerson- 
ian vagaries can not fill the place of real- 
istic human psychology, experience and 
history, of exact and verified science, and 
of a reasonable theology and theory of 
God’s relation to the universe. 

In short, the “new thinking” of which 
Emerson is the type belongs mainly to 
the third region of knowledge so-called, 

the region of improbabilities. 
Restoring It is the reincarnation of the 
the “Idols.” vicious methods that Francis 

Bacon so clearly exposed, 
and by which exposure he rendered the 
achievements of modern science, in all 
realms of fact and truth, possible. Ba- 
con taught men that, in order to inter- 
pret the facts of nature and of the uni- 
verse, they must first rid themselves of 
the “Idols” that had so long stood in 
the way of arriving at the truth, ie, 
of the false notions that flow, not from 
the nature of the objects known, but 
from man’s own nature; Emerson, in the 
introduction of the “new thinking,” de- 
voted his energies to the unscientific 
restoration of these “idols” to their an- 
cient pedestals. He was the incarnation 
of the autonomy of the mind, in its ex- 
treme form, 

That Emerson has so largely perverted 
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the later thinking of a certain class of 
men in New England is perhaps largely 
due to the zeitgeist; but whether one 
look upon him as the source, as well as 
pretty much all of the stream, of New 
England rationalistic transcendentalism, 
new morality and theology, Spiritualism 
and Christian Science, or regard him as 
one drop in the current, all the qualities 
of the new-style autonomy of mind 
naturally and certainly appear in him at 
their completest. 


Pree cl iheral : New England thinking 

as notably been liable 
New England. to periodical departures 
from sound, not to say orthodox, think- 
ing. The late Professor Park of An- 
dover once asked the writer to state 
what he considered the reasons why 
there has been, about once in a genera- 
tion, such a pronounced drift in the or- 
thodox churches and ministry toward 
Universalism or semi-Universalism, The 
answer given embraced two factors in 
particular as having to do with the 
periodical down-grade drift, both of 
them originating in the Emersonian, 
New England fad of the autonomy of 
the individual mind. 

The first was the ethical idea domi- 
nant in New England. So far as it con- 
cerns man, God’s supreme end in order- 
ing the on-goings of the universe is 
man’s well-being. When well-being 
meant right-being or righteous-being, 
that may have been all very well; but 
when autonomous man, consulting his 
own wishes, transformed well-being into 
mere comfortable-being, that was an- 
other story. Happiness, in one form or 
another, came to be—because the auton- 
omized or Emersonized man wanted it 
to be—the chief end of both God and 
man. It became necessary to set happi- 
ness before righteousness and justice in 
the universe and in man’s theological 
system. And then inclination and logic 
combined to push those possessed by 
this idea into the slough of Universalism, 
the occasional stopping on the brink at 
Semi-Universalism being the _ illogical 
and discreditable result of holding or- 
thodox tradition in the face of reason. 


The Moral There has been one fatal 
mistake in this easy-going 

Bed-Rock. estimate of the underlying 
principle of the moral universe—ignoring 
the rock-bed reality on which it rests, 
and the only way of getting at it. There 
is no Universalism in the make of the 
world. Whoever—or Whatever—con- 
trols it is the enemy of all law-breaking, 
and especially of sin, the breach of moral 
or divine law. Outside of the Gospel 
provision there is not in all the universe 
a whisper of any exception to the Scrip- 
tural statement of the law, “the wages of 
sin is death.” That reality is assuredly 
there at bottom. To ignore it is simply 
to play the part of the silly ostrich that 
seeks to escape from its pursuer by 
plunging its head in the sand. And it 
is equally foolish to ignore the means— - 
observation, induction, deduction, testi- 
mony, and authority—by which that re- 
ality is ascertained and our thought made 
to match it as knowledge and truth, and 
to substitute for this the vaporings of 
the autonomous mind, whether that 
mean the mind of the false prophet 
Emerson substituted for “the Savior” of 
the Christian, or “the spirit of the age.” 
The other reason given was the failure 
of the schools to afford any adequate 
working knowledge of practical logic, 
and especially of constructive logic. 
The case of one man comes up in illus- 
tration. He was trained for the Univer- 
salist ministry, by an exceptionally able 
Universalist professor, in a Universalist 
college, and made to master the works 
of Hamilton and Bowen and Fleming, 
and the other strong men of that day. 
He is the only man from whom we have 
had positive testimony of such adequate 
training in the schools. It was fatal to 
him, or at least to his Universalism, for 
it carried him inevitably, as he claims, 
into the orthodox Congregational fold. 
A few of the untrained men have 
doubtless been able to free themselves 
later from this disability resulting from 
lack of right training. But how has the 
average dull man been able to escape 
this handicap of having his head left a 
logical vacuum? ‘The Emersonian au- 
tonomy of mind came to the rescue in 
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New England long years ago. Man is a 
law to himself; what need has he of any 
logic except his own? Naturally, hav- 
ing reached this conclusion, the “new 
thinker” boldly cut loose from the hamp- 
ering restraints of logic and orthodoxy, 
and in the place of expounding the truth 
as found and presented by Edwards and 
Park and the Bible, went to exploiting 
his own opinions and vagaries. Auton- 
omy of the individual mind is the secret 
of it. “One man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s.” 


: It is not necessary here 
The Logical to show what awful havoc 
Bed-Rock. has been wrought by this 
recantation of faith in the principles of 
logic. Carlyle wrote to Emerson in 1835: 
“Oh, I am dreadfully afflicted with Logic 
here, and wish often (in my haste) that 
I had the besom of destruction to lay 
to it for a little!’ Well, the “new 
thinkers” have abolished Logic; but the 
inexorable laws of Logic rule in the 
universe still, and have become to them 
the very “besom of destruction.” Not 
one of them can “think straight,” al- 
though life, and first of all spiritual 
life, still depends just the same on 
straight thinking, i., thinking ortho- 
doxly. 


A powerful co-operating 
influence in recent think- 
ing, not only in New Eng- 
land but over this country, and abroad 
as well, has been furnished by the views 
of Albert Ritschl, who has formulated 
a philosophy that meets the require- 
ments of autonomous man. 

Is there any such thing as knowledge, 
in the religious sphere? Is there any 
such thing as truth, that can be reached 
and firmly held? Ritschl, in seeking to 
divorce religion from dogmatism and 
rationalistic speculation, denies the pos- 
sibility of anything except “judgments 
of value,” in the religious sphere. In 
science there is such a thing as judg- 
ments of matters of fact, i.e., judgments 
based on facts, and so in accord with the 
principles of logic and philosophy. On 
these. rest exact knowledge and assured 


Ritschl Re- 
enforcing. 


truth; but there is nothing of this kind 
in religion. Man is left to judgments 
of value or worth, judgments not based 
upon fact nor amenable to logic or phi- 
losophy, but rather selected or accepted 
“on the basis of volitional and affective 
dispositions.” A man’s theological fur- 
nishing is to be the result of his own 
choices (“volitional dispositions’) and 
to come out of his own wishes (“affective 
dispositions”), The whole region of re- 
ligion thus becomes a region of mere 
opinion, in which it is literally true that 
“one man’s opinion is just as good as 
another’s,” and in which any man’s opin- 
ion is liable to change with the shifty 
winds of inclination. It is the autonomy 
of the mind again, only masquerading 
in another dress. 

Of course, the natural man’s “voli- 
tional and affective dispositions” do not 
incline him to agreement with the great 
truths of the Bible, concerning man’s 
sinful and lost condition and the way 
of salvation through atonement by 
Christ; and so we see the present cut- 
ting loose from the old orthodox faith, 
that is so widely in evidence. It is not 
possible here to take up the long list of 
recent books by American thinkers of 
the new order, labeled “theology,” which 
have so largely influenced the thinking 
of half-fledged or wholly unfledged 
“thinkers.” 

It is obvious, of course, that Ritschl’s 
view ignores all the tests of right think- 
ing and knowledge just suggested. So 
do the books of his disciples. The chief 
count against them is, that they ignore 
the eternal objective realities of which 

the verities of religion and 
Objective the truths of theology are the 
Realities. interpretation and expression, 

and reject the only way of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
them. 

The question, whether there are any 
such eternal objective realities, corre- 
sponding to the truths of theology and 
answering to the needs of the soul, is a 
question of fact. The response to it is 
to be found, not in the dicta of the 
autonomous mind, but through the in- 
vestigation of matters of fact. The 
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method is inductive, and it must take 
in all the facts. Is God a fact? One 
learns that man is a fact and a spirit 
by his manifestations; in the same way 
he reaches the fact of God and His spirit- 
uality by His manifestations. The con- 
clusion is as little to be escaped—if 
man’s powers and faculties are to be 
trusted—in the one case as in the other. 
God is the inevitable induction from, 
and the rational explanation of, the uni- 
verse. 

But, to this manifestation of Himself 
in Nature, God has added the revelation 
in the Bible, in Christianity the religion 
of redemption. Here is another region 
of facts touching God, embracing mani- 
fold truths that could not come through 
Nature, but are yet truths, the knowl- 
edge of which is matter of life and death 
to man a sinner in an ethically ordered 
world. These facts are just as real— 
nay, more deeply real—than the facts 
of Nature, and they just as inexorably 
demand to be treated by the scientific 
method. This is the sphere of the 
Evidences of Christianity. The evidence 
attainable, here, concerning the corre- 
spondence of thought and reality, is, of 
course, as in the whole region of “scien- 
tific belief,” only of the probable order; 
but it is abundantly ample to place the 
truth of Christianity scientifically “be- 
yond all reasonable doubt.” It is not 
possible here even to outline the scien- 
tific view of this added revelation of 
God and the fundamental and eternal 
‘realities. A most satisfactory presenta- 
tion will be found in Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright’s Lowell Lectures, for 1896, en- 
titled “Scientific Aspects of Christian 
Evidences” (D. Appleton & Co.). 


This twofold revelation 
of the eternal realities back 
of religion leaves no room 
for the pronouncements of callow auton- 
omous mind on this most momentous of 
all subjects, and bankrupts all the loud 
claims of the Ritschlian advocates. The 
judgments reached by man concerning 
the eternal objective realities are clearly 
judgments of matters of fact, and not 
mere value judgments. They rest, not on 


Twofold 
Revelation. 


the quicksand of human speculation, but 
on the bed-rock facts of Nature and 
Revelation. The rejection of them is as 
unscientific as would be the rejection of 
the law of universal gravitation. 

There is then most assuredly such a 
thing as truth in the sphere of religion, 
which one may lay hold upon and be 
certified of. Is it probable, not to say 
possible, that the Maker of man should 
have endowed him with an immortal 
hunger for the knowledge of God and the 
eternal realities, and then have demon- 
strated His own malevolence by render- 
ing the attainment of truth concerning 
these things impossible, thereby either 
dooming His rational creature to per- 
petual agnosticism, or putting him to 
permanent intellectual confusion? Such 
a thing is unthinkable, not in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s sense of being unimaginable 
or inconceivable, but in the profounder 
sense of being morally abhorrent to 
every reasonable mind. 


“Reconciliation Rea ia daniae e 
: ter there has come more 
Business.” 
recently a labored at- 
tempt to “reconcile traditional faith with 
present knowledge,” which means the 
“new thought.” It is the big book, en- 
titled “The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion,’ by Principal Fairbairn, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Of course, it 
is much bepraised by the “new thinkers,” 
for this leader in “New Theology” em- 
bodies in it in elaborate form all the 
fallacies in which they delight to revel. 
There is of course much “learning” in 
the book, for in these days “learning” 
is the cheapest commodity in existence. 
The “new thinking” is everywhere in 
evidence in Principal Fairbairn’s work. 
It becomes necessary for him, in order 
to reach the desired conclusions, to in- 
stall idealism as the philosophy of the 
universe. From the premise with which 
he starts out, that “To a language three 
things are necessary: it must express 
reason, contain reason, and speak to rea- 
son,” by failing to distinguish between 
Embodier and embodied he reaches a 
conclusion quite beyond his premise, and 
so is enabled to make simple idealism 
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the true theory. As if conscious of the 
inadequacy of the basis thus laid, he 
proceeds to enlarge that basis by the 
usual unscientific and fallacious method. 
Man’s faculties must be discredited in 
order to sustain his inference. Taking 
up the so-called secondary properties of 
matter, he begins with color. Here is 
the way in which he treats it: 


“Now certain things may here be said 
to be perfectly obvious, for it will be 
conceded that they are due to the modi- 
fication of the senses through which we 
hold intercourse with the outer world. 
We refer to the psychology of those 
qualities which are regarded as peculiar- 
ly secondary, like color. The eye dis- 
tinguishes objects by their special colors 
or distinctive lines, and we speak as if 
these colors inhered in the things them- 
selves, and were quite independent of the 
spectator. But subtract the man who 
looks at the object and what would be- 
come of its hues and colors? : 
Color, then, does not inhere in things; 
Nature by herself is without it.” 


One familiar with this region of 
thought declines to make the concession 
of what seems to Principal Fairbairn 
“perfectly obvious.” As if suspecting 
such a result from his appeal, the book 
attempts to bolster up this conclusion by 
the usual fallacious argument for mud- 
dling those who to begin with are not 
clear thinkers—the presen- 
tation of the normal expe- 
rience of the -clear-seeing 
in contrast with the abnor- 
mal experience of the color-blind and 
the blind. This to any one who knows 
anything of psychology is obviously fu- 
tile, if not puerile. 

In the last analysis superficial obser- 
vation is responsible for so superficial a 
conclusion. For what is “color”? Is 
it a mental perception? Is it the sensa- 
tion that accompanies the perception? 
Is it the quality of the colored object 
which furnishes the occasion of the sen- 
sation and perception? Or is it the vibra- 
tion or waves of the medium, through 
which the outward quality is brought 
into connection with the inner experi- 
ence? If perception ceased to exist, 
color could no longer exist in either of 
the first two senses; but that would not 
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affect its continuance in either of the 
other two senses. 

The same superficial treatment is then 
applied to other secondary qualities, and 
then to the products of all the senses, 
and then to the modern idea of energy 
in nature—and they all disappear in the 
same way. Now this is neither philo- 
sophical nor scientific; and any structure 
reared upon such foundation must be in 
a condition of unstable equilibrium, if 
in any kind of equilibrium. Nor is any 
such method necessary in order to main- 
tain the existence of personality in na- 
ture, at once immanent and transcendent, 
—for which the author here uses this 
fallacious argumentation. 

This is merely a specimen of the ma- 
terial of which the book is made up. 
Its assumptions—of idealism, of continu- 
ous creation, of the identity of the nat- 
ural and the supernatural, 
of the comparability of 
Mohammed and Buddha 
with the Christ, of the 
origin of Christianity by human evolu- 
tion rather than by divine revelation, of 
the substantial victory of destructive 
Criticism—are certainly not an adequate 
foundation for a philosophy that would 
explain and account for Christ and Chris- 
tianity, since they are neither scientific 
nor philosophical. 

We confess to have felt great reluc- 
tance in reaching these conclusions— 
indeed, it seemed impossible to us that 
a man who claims any credit for think- 
ing should be capable of such thinking 
—but when we turned later to “The 
American Journal of Theology,” which 
will hardly be accused of being illiberal 
toward the liberals, we found them 
abundantly confirmed in that great Quar- 
terly for January, 1903. The criticism 
of Professor S. F. MacLennan, of Ober- 
lin College, is: 

“Principal Fairbairn’s metaphysic 
would thus appear to be unworkable. 
With all its plausibility it is neither satis- 
factory to science, to morality, nor to 
religion.” (Page 06.) 

Professor George William Knox, ae ' 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
in the same journal, states his conelu-- 
sion concerning the book: 
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“Its purpose is the reassuring of the 
author’s mind, the theme is the Logos 
conception as essential Christianity, and 
the method is rhetorical assertion and 
questionings.” (P. 103.) 

Professor Knox treats the main at- 
tempt of the book, which is to define 
Christ as “the principle of order in his- 
tory,’ in the following summary man- 
ner: 

“To define Christ as ‘the factor of or- 
der in history,’ ‘the constitutive condi- 
tion of a rational system,’ transforms 
Jesus of Nazareth into the most insub- 
stantial of abstractions. To suppose that 
this conception has worked ‘as truth,’ 
that ‘true men receive it, are made truer 
by it, so use it so as to build up the 
world in the love and pursuit of the 
truth as it had never been built up be- 
fore,’ is to misread wholly the story of 
the past; and to suppose that it is a 
message for our day is equally to mis- 
understand the present, for the truth of 
the Christian religion is only obscured 
and its power diminished by such identi- 
fications of its essence with the phases 
of a passing philosophy.” 

Assuredly, this looks like Hegelianism, 
Ritschlianism and the whole brood of 
isms gone mad, if not running amuck. 
Is it not high time that men who profess 
to deal with scientific and philosophical 
subjects, as international or world-teach- 
ers, should acquire, to begin with, at 
least some slight elementary knowledge 
of the principles of science and philos- 
ophy? Or are the thinkers willing to 
think crooked so long as they hope to 
be able, with the aid of extraordinary 
rhetorical skill, to lead: men to believe 
they are thinking straight, and induce 
them to accept their value-judgments “as 
true”? 

It would be interesting to consider 
some of the latest products of the “new 
thinking” in its application to Biblical 
subjects, and to show how they either 
ignore or openly violate all the canons 
by which such products are to be tested; 
but we forbear. Ds in Sas 


x 
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* 
“The Camp of Evolutionists is divided 
into three parties, The Dar- 
winians, the Neo-Darwin- 
ians, and the Neo-Lamarck- 
jians. Darwin combined his 
doctrine of “natural selection” with La- 
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x 
marck’s hypothesis of “environment.” 
The Neo-Darwinians adopt “natural se- 
lection” without “environment.” The 
Neo-Lamarckians adopt “environment” 
and discard “natural selection.” Huxley 
and Cope belong to this party. Weis- 
mann leads the second division. The 
majority still stand by Darwin and La- 
marck, 


“Natural selection” is a hypothesis de- 
vised to explain the origin of species. 
It finds in the germ of life, in combina- 
tion with other germs of life, the source § 
of all the variations in plant and animal 
life. Weismann claims that the germ is 
everything, He denies that the environ- 
ment of the germ has any effect on its 
progeny, and that any change produced 
in the individual can be transmitted to 
its descendants. He denies the Lamarck- 
ian hypothesis, that acquired character- 
istics are inherited. He claims that he 
“has shown that the last bulwark of La- 
marckian principles is untenable.” 

On the other hand, Huxley could not 
be persuaded that “natural selection” 
had any effect in the evolution of spe- 
cies. He held to the view that “environ- 
ment,” “use,” “struggle for existence,” 
“survival of the fittest,’ are the only 
scientific explanation of the origin of 
species. 

Meanwhile Herbert Spencer objects to 
the phrase “survival of the fittest,” be- 
cause it implies that there is a “fitter,” 
and to the phrase “natural selection,” be- 
cause it implies that there is a “selec- 
tor.” He replied to Weismann by say- 
ing, that if acquired characters are not 
inherited then there is no evolution. 

So long as Spencer charges Weismann 


with undermining the doc- 
Present rine of evolution, and so 
Deadlock. long as Weismann claims 


that he has rendered Hux- 
ley’s position untenable, so long as the 
Neo-Darwinians and the Neo-Lamarck- 
jans are mutually exclusive, it can not 
be said that the hypothesis of evolution 
has been established. It is simply a 
hypothesis, a hypothesis over which sci- 
entists will probably contend for another 
generation at least. 

W. W. Everts, Boston. 
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TO CHRISTIAN LAYMEN: 


CONCERNING “THE HIGHER CRITICISM.” 
Rev. E. Fitch Burr, D.D., LL.D., Lyme, Conn. 

No intelligent Christian denies the propriety of trying to get all the 
light which can be gathered by really scientific inquiry on the date, author- 
ship, and circumstantial and essential character of the various Books com- 
posing the Bible. Such researches have always been used, to a greater 
or less extent, by scholars, and when conducted in accordance with legiti- 
mate principles have resulted in large increase of Biblical knowledge. No 
objection will be made in this paper to researches so conducted. 

The objections here made lie against the methods and results which a 
certain school of criticism on the Continent of Europe, with a large fol- 
lowing in Great Britain and this country, have put forward as being pre- 
eminently scientific—in the treatment, primarily, of the Old Testament. 
This body of methods and results has come to be popularly known, 
properly or improperly, as The Higher Criticism; and this is what will be 
exclusively meant by the phrase in this paper. 

The Higher Criticism, in its riper form, affirms the following things of 
the Old Testament: 

The Pentateuch was not written by Moses. It consists of various 
documents, by unknown hands, collected and edited and supplemented by 
some party living centuries after Moses, but ascribed to him for the sake 
of authority and freely manipulated in support of this claim. These docu- 
ments, as edited and supplemented, abound in crudities, inanities, mis- 
takes, self-contradictions, inconsistencies with one another, wilful mis- 
representations, pious and impious frands; and must be regarded as largely . 
a collection of popular traditions, myths, and legends unscrupulously and 
clumsily worked over for a purpose. Its supernaturalism (as to revela- 
tions, inspirations, theophanies, miracles and prophecies) can not be ac- 
cepted as literal and genuine; and even what purport to be narratives of 
natural occurrences are untrustworthy as records of actual facts. 

Very much the same claims are made against other parts of the Old 
Testament—notably, The Psalms, Isaiah, Jonah, and Daniel. It is said 
that there are no clear miracles or prophecies in any of them; and that 
whatever is true and valuable in doctrine or fact is mixed with a very large 
percentage of per contras, and that the true wheat can only be separated 
from the abundant chaff and tares by careful scholarly sifting—and not 
always by that at its best. 

Must an intelligent Christian be learned in the original Scripture lan- 
guages before he can see good reason for looking with scant favor on such 
views? By no means. Let him consider the following facts. 

1. The Higher Criticism comes to us from a country notorious for the 
extravagance and mutability of its speculations. 

It comes mostly, and with most authority, from Germany. The acknow 
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edged leaders and champions are there. To Great Britain and America 
the Higher Criticism is hardly more than an importation and an echo. 

And what of Germany? We do not admire the enormous consumption 
of beer and tobacco among her students; but we freely admit that, despite 
the uncongenial atmosphere with which they surround themselves, they 
have done much valuable work in certain departments of painstaking 
scholarship and science. But it must also be admitted that, in matters of 
a speculative nature, and depending on moral reasoning and insight, they 
have not a good record for sobriety of thought. Beyond any other civil- 
ized country Germany is a land of intellectual vagaries. It would be hard 
to find an extravagance in speculation to which she has not taken kindly. 
Indeed, she is the prolific mother of the chief monstrosities of inane and 
flighty thinking in metaphysics, philosophy, criticism and religion. Agnos- 
ticisms, deisms, atheisms, pantheisms, materialisms, socialisms, anarch- 
isms—almost all conceivable pessimisms of thought—seem as natural to 
the theorizing German as fogs are to fens. If one wants to find rare speci- 
mens of lunatic philosophies and of learning divorced from common sense 
he has only to go hunting in the land of the Teuton. All the megalosaurs 
and dinosaurs are there, extant or fossil. The scene is marvelous—and 
not a little mortifying to a Protestant. 

And the mortifying scene is always shifting. Germany is neither a 
theatre nor a circus; but it must be confessed, she may well remind us of 
both. She is the modern Proteus. In her speculations she takes council 
of the fashions, the weather and “the wind that whirleth about continually 
according to his circuits.” Systems of philosophy, so called, in almost 
endless variety of modification and mutual contradiction have chased one 
another across the field like the clouds of a brisk April day. Such a swift 
succession of grotesque speculations astonishes a more matter of fact 
people. 

Such facts do not commend the Higher Criticism to confidence. They 
suggest suspicion. We reasonably distrust the child of so flighty a mother. 

2. The original and chief promoters of the Higher Criticism have been 
either confessed infidels, atheists, or men rejecting fundamental Christian 
doctrines. 

The new views began with such pronounced enemies of religion and 
morality as Bolingbroke in England, Voltaire and Astruc in France, Eich- 
horn and Edelmann and Bahrdt in Germany. Their chief champions have 
been such unbelievers as Kuenen and Wellhausen. 

The universities of Germany are State Institutions; and the appoint- 
ments to even theological chairs have long been made with no reference 
to creeds. It was not so at first. Exacting confessions of faith kept the 
doors. But gradually ingenuity, the flexibility of language, and easy con- 
sciences, found ways of evading legal safeguards. The first steps aside 
were very cautiously made. The travelers stuck fast to the old phrase- 
ologies, but with new meanings. They continued to affirm the old creeds, 
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but with Procrustean treatment. By degrees they ventured to accuse the 
Scriptures of all sorts of mistakes, pious misrepresentations, flagrant forg- 
eries; yet affirming their inspiration and authority. So they were allowed 
to go on teaching till they had made a constituency for themselves, and 
filled all places of influence with their pupils. Then they cast off disguise. 
They unmasked their batteries. Having taken the city by sapping and 
mining, why should they work underground any longer? And now it has 
been a long time since the baldest unbelief in the Bible has prevented a 
man from occupying a theological chair in most of Germany. Atheists, 
infidels, unevangelical and unconverted men have long had the training 
of her ministers. 

Such were the fathers, and such have been the chief promoters, of the 
Higher Criticism—the men whose names are oftenest spoken, whose words 
are oftenest quoted, and whose authority is most relied on by Anglo-Saxon 
imitators ; the men at whose feet our theological seminaries are now sitting. 

Is it not something against the Higher Criticism that it comes to us 
through such hands as those of Semler, Edelmann, Bahrdt, Nicolai, Strauss, 
and Wellhausen? Is it not something quite other than a recommendation 
that this criticism has the warm and vigorous advocacy of the worst ene- 
mies of Christianity? The fact is more than suspicion. It is accusation, 
if not condemnation. It puts the system under violent suspicion as being 
unfit for the holding of Christian men. Some, indeed, profess to see in it 
a valuable contribution to-our religion, as well as to our science; and to 
esteem and admire the Bible all the more after it has passed through the 
hands of the Higher Critics. The enemies of the Bible laugh among them- 
selves at the absurdity. Is it not as if I should say that a man convicted 
of cheating and lying and forgery and unscrupulous dealing of many sorts 
is to me a more attractive and valuable person than he was before convic- 
tion and when supposed to be a thoroughly upright man?—which would 
mean, if it means anything sensible, that I value dishonesty more than 
honesty, falsehood more than truth, and so on. 

3. The Higher Criticism contradicts immemorial tradition. 

As every one knows, all the streams of religious tradition, both Jewish 
and Christian, have run overwhelmingly against it. The one unbroken 
testimony of the Church under both dispensations, as far back as we can 
trace, has been that the Bible is no “crazy quilt” of quotations from all 
sources, good and bad and indifferent; that its histories are historical; 
that the Pentateuch and Psalms and Prophets were substantially written 
by the men whose names they bear; that the predictions and miracles 
recorded were real supernaturalism. : 

This long-drawn cloud of witnesses, stretching away beyond sight into. 
the mysteries of the past, is significant. It ought to count for something— 
ought to count for much. It would count for very much with the Higher . 
Critics if the witnessing were in their favor, instead of against them. Being 
against them, it warrants at least a strong suspicion and presumpiey isi 
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against their views. It is no small thing that the universal suffrage of 
believing antiquity beats heavily in their faces; that there is an outcry 
against them from all Christian and Jewish generations and denominations, 
however differing among themselves in other things. 

4. The Higher Criticism Defies Archeology. It claims that the earli- 
est Scriptures are not reliable as records of actual fact. Some prefer to 
call them unhistorical ; others choose to speak of them as idealized history. 

Late explorations among the customs, languages, traditions and ruins 
of Bible lands strongly antagonize these views. While they have brought 
to light no single fact against the historicity of the earlier Scriptures, they 
have found their accuracy as records of fact verified in so many small, as 
well as large, particulars, as to create a mighty presumption in favor of 
their reliableness universally. 

The leading Higher Critics affirm that the accounts of the formation of 
Eve, of the talking serpent, of the tree of life, of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, of God talking and walking with the first pair, of the angel 
with the flaming sword, can not be literal narratives. Why not? Because, 
say the critics, they affirm things of the miraculous order. That is really 
the only reason they have for pronouncing the accounts unliteral. To one 
who believes in the credibility and even high probability of the miracu- 
lous, especially at the beginning of the race, this is no reason at all; and 
the critic cannot be allowed to beg the whole question at issue by assum- 
ing that the supernatural has never occurred. The Bible is founded on, 
and is full of, the supernatural, and we freely and boldly claim that, espe- 
cially under primitive conditions, events outside of natural laws and pro- 
cesses are more than credible. 

On the other hand, our archeological researches, among the strata of 
the earth, amid the ruins of buried cities, among the deeper ruins and roots 
of languages and traditions, have brought to light and demonstration the 
literal accuracy of many statements in the earlier Scripture where such 
accuracy was least to be expected. Some of these statements are as fol- 
lows: the human race began in one pair; it began near the Euphrates; the 
beginning was at a recent date; the primitive men were not savages; the 
original language was one; the original religion was monotheism; the lapse 
into polytheism and its congenial wickedness was very early; the early 
superiority of Egypt in arts and learning, its literature in the time of Moses, 
its laborious and oppressed serfs; the powerful Hittites in Syria, the forays 
into it of eastern princes, the sixty giant cities of Bashan—these and many 
more such things affirmed in the Scripture have been either abundantly 
verified or made probable by the progress of discovery. These verifications 
have been so many and signal, and in such unexpected quarters, as to 
wholly discredit and defy the Higher Criticism. A very signal instance of 
this defiance is the abundant literature—found recently in various excavat- 
ed places and dating from long before the age of Moses. For, the higher 
critics have affirmed, that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch 
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because the art of writing was unknown in his day. They could swear to 
that—only they were not in the habit of swearing. 

5. The Higher Criticism defies the explicit testimony of Christ and of 
the New Testament. 

This testimony affirms abundantly and strongly the trustworthy char- 
acter of the whole Old Testament as being a Divine Book utterly true and 
authoritative in every particular. The New Testament so vouches for the 
Oid that the two must stand or fall together. The genuineness of the pre- 
dictions as to Christ; the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch; the historicity 
of the miracles and narratives of the Jewish Scriptures, are all fully recog- 
nized by Christ and His inspired disciples. There is not a suggestion of 
doubt on these points in any part of the New Testament. To prove this 
in detail would require a volume of quotations. If the reader needs such 
a volume I refer him to Christus Comprobator, by Bishop Ellicott, and 
scores of other works. 

As is universally conceded, the current views of the Old Testament 
among the Jews in the time of Christ were opposed at all points to the 
new criticism. It is also universally conceded that neither Christ nor any 
of the New Testament writers ever said a word to disabuse the people of 
these views; but that, on the contrary, they always assumed their correct- 
ness in their references to the Old Testament. Even in confidential talk 
with His disciples Jesus gave no hint that popular belief needed modifica- 
tion in any particular. And this while it was not His way to keep back 
important truth because it was unpopular. How outspoken He was against 
certain traditions of the elders! What prevented His being as outspoken 
against the traditions in favor of the Old Testament if He thought them 
untrue? 

Plainly, His way of treating the current belief was such as one sharing 
it would naturally use, and such as men of the time, and indeed of all time, 
would naturally expect from a believer. Was not Jesus a believer? 

See the situation. The Higher Critics are in the habit of claiming great 
importance for their views of the Bible. They tell us that they. owe it to 
the majesty of truth and to the best interests of the public to do what they 
can to substitute their views for the traditional. They would have us un- 
derstand that it is on this account they disturb the peace of Christendom 
and set two continents in a blaze. The great interests at stake compel them 
to do as they are doing. A revolution in the views taken of the Bible is 
demanded in the interest of religion and humanity. And some of the 
critics will have it that the revolution is demanded in the interest of the 
Bible itseli—the new Bible is so much brighter and more admirable a thing 
than the old. 

We conservatives fully agree with the new critics as to the great im- 
portance of the issue between us. We believe that the difference between 
the new views and the old is fundamental ; and that, if the old should give 
place to the new, it would mean nothing short of a catastrophe in religion 
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and morals. So both parties to the case are agreed that it is of great im- 
portance, especially for teachers of religion, to decide rightly between 
them. 

We ask again, Did Jesus actually believe in the current Jewish view 
of the Old Testament, the view which He never condemned, but assumed 
to be true in hundreds of instances? Some of the critics say yes; He be- 
lieved as those about Him believed, but He was mistaken. This means that 
Jesus was mistaken in a fundamental religious matter, and, consequently, 
can not be surely relied on in any of His teachings. Others say, No; He 
did not believe the popular view, but thought it best not to disturb it, but 
rather to use it in the way of illustration. This means that Jesus, con- 
trary to His wont, committed the immorality of condoning and encouraging 
from age to age fundamental error—in short, that He was less conscientious 
than the critics themselves! So that in neither case can His teaching be 
depended on. Can we be expected to accept such a conclusion as this? 
We prefer to believe that Jesus was neither mistaken nor immoral; that 
He treated the Old Testament traditions as true because they were so; 
that He recognized Moses as the author of the Pentateuch because he was 
so; that He assumed the ancient miracles and predictions to be genuine 
because they were so; that He was both a competent and conscientious 
religious teacher, and so safe to follow. We propose to follow Him. 

A certain man claims to be a man of high birth, great wealth, and 
wholly trustworthy character in every respect. Society throughout be- 
lieves in him—all but myself. Light has come to me. I have discovered 
that the man is an imposter. I have come to know that the duke is a peas- 
ant, that the millionaire is a pauper, that the paragon of all the virtues is 
an unprincipled adventurer, whose cheatings and forgeries and perjuries 
are phenomenal. Now tell me, ye experts in casuistry, tell me what is the 
proper thing for me to do in these circumstances? May I carefully con- 
ceal my knowledge of the imposter, join all others in calling the rascal 
duke, millionaire, saint; introduce him as such into families, and churches, 
and banks; and encourage all my acquaintances to make investments with 
him? Who would justify me in doing this? Not a man. Society would 
condemn me with all her tongues. Her outcry against me would be as 
prompt and loud and bitter as against the rascal himself. It ought to be. 
My conduct would be actionable before the courts. They would and should 
accord heavy damages against me. 

6. The Higher Criticism, in all its reasonings, postulates natural evo- 
lution. 

Some of its friends still hold to a supernatural element, in the history 
of Israel and their Scriptures. But the men whom these follow, and whose 
main principles and arguments they accept, assume that the history and 
_ the Book must be explained on the basis of natural forces and sequences 
only. Miracles and revelations and predictions are ruled out of court. 
They are not even allowed to approach the witness box, or utter a word 
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for themselves. All the arguments of such men root themselves, plainly 
or covertly, in an assumption of anti-supernaturalism. Whatever calls for 
direct Divine action is not genuine. Radical evolution must interpret every 
passage and every event. 

But natural evolution is distinctly atheistic. If all nature and history 
can be adequately interpreted by existing natural forces and laws, it is un- 
philosophical and unreasonable to attribute any part of them to superna- 
tural causation; and neither the heathen nor any others are “without ex- 
cuse” for ignoring God, Paul, to the contrary, notwithstanding. The 
Satan of our time not only crowds God below the horizon, but crowds Him 
out of probable existence altogether. If natural evolution is a success, the 
theistic argument from design is a failure. Leading evolutionists claim 
this, and have a right to claim it. As much cannot be said of another sort 
of evolution; but all sorts have a logical trend to the bottom of the abyss 
—like free bodies under the stress of gravity, they all seek the lowest place. 


7. The Higher Criticism uses methods of dealing with the Bible which 
would discredit all history, and the authorship and age of every ancient 
book, not to say every modern one. 

As has been repeatedly shown, such books as the histories of Xenophon 
and Tacitus can be attributed each to many different authors and times, as 
credibly as the Pentateuch. These works were long buried in monasteries: 
and it is easy to say that when, at the Renaissance, they appeared, they 
were invented by the cloisters from which they appeared, and, for the sake 
of greater prestige, were ascribed to celebrated ancient persons—they are  , 
really a composite of myths and legends from various sources collected 
and modified by late hands. Every book in which the author has allowed 
himself variety of treatment, poetical or rhetorical redundancy, can be dis- 
tributed to two or more authors of different dates. Who has not heard 
of “The Amber Witch,” as well as of “The Epistle to the Romans Dis- 
sected”? Not one of the books written to show the composite character 
of the Pentateuch but might, by the same process, be itself shown to be 
the work of several authors. 


8. The Higher Criticism, in practice, conducts to the abandonment of 
the most fundamental Christian doctrines, 

Some years ago Bishop Ellicott of England wrote: 

“The same spirit that has found irreconcilable difficulties in the super- 


natural element of the Old Testament will ultimately challenge the evi- 
dence on which the Incarnation rests.” 


At the time when these words were written the organic connection 
between the Old Testament and the New had not been duly considered; 
and many thought it quite possible to give up faith in the one and yet re- 
tain faith in the other. Dr. Ellicott assured these people that they would 
find themselves mistaken. They would find that the same principles of 
criticism and the same ways of handling them would do the same sort of 
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destructive work on both Testaments. At last they would come to sur- 
render Christ as they had surrendered Moses. 

We now see these predictions being fulfilled. The men with whom 
Ellicott expostulated, and who would have scoffed at the idea of their 
attacking the New Testament} are now seen in full hue and cry after its 
supernaturalism. Professors in theological seminaries, till lately supposed 
to be staunch defenders of orthodoxy, are now questioning the historicity 
of the Gospels, the trustworthiness of the Apostles and Epistles, the in- 
failibility of Christ Himself as a teacher, the genuineness of the Christian 
miracles, and even the Incarnation itself. Prominent pulpits and religious 
journals are echoing these views. They do it not only without deposition 
or lesser discipline, but with open encouragement from colleges and de- 
nominational societies. These societies invite the most radical preachers 
and editors to chief places in their committees and at their anniversaries. 

This is the situation into which the Higher Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment has brought a large denomination till lately counted evangelical. 
Whether they who have sown the wind are not reaping the whirlwind I 
leave the readers to judge. Certainly the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
was a true prophet, and that without being inspired. A certain seed, well 
set in the ground, is bound to become a bramble in due time. A certain 
egg, with reasonable brooding, will hatch into a scorpion, without fail and 
by a law of nature. The Higher Criticism, well started on its down grade, 
is going with ever increasing velocity to the bottom. What is that? Men 
may call it the New Christianity. I call it Infidelity. 

9. “The Higher Criticism, if universally accepted, would paralyze all 
Christian missions, empty all our churches, silence all our pulpits, and 
give every man permission to believe and act according to his liking.” 

For it empties the New Testament as well as the Old of all Divine 
authority. This was not perceived clearly at first. But gradually the 
bolder advocates of the new views have proceeded to apply their princi- 
ples and methods to the New Testament and its Christianity; are denying 
or questioning all the cardinal Christian doctrines—the deity and incar- 
nation of Christ, His miracles, His atonement, His resurrection, and His 
reliability as a religious teacher. The present drift of Higher Critics is 
toward the abandonment of supernatural religion. Some are at lower 
stages of descent than others; but the bottom of the pit is the goal of all. 

Sacrifices in order to send the Bible to the heathen are not to be ex- 
pected from such people, or those who patiently listen to them. Their 
Bible is not worth the sending nor the receiving. It has no power to com- 
mand the respect and obedience of men. Mission Boards may make out- 
cry ; agents travel up and down the land, pleading loudly and long for men 
and means; but men and means will not be forthcoming. 

Men who regard the Bible as largely an imposture or of doubtful 
authority will not be very mindful of sabbaths and sanctuaries and ser- 
mons—why should they be? Just as far as the public confidence in the 
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Scriptures is impaired, the ministry loses consequence and even respect, 
the sacred becomes secular, the imperative mood gives place to the sub- 
junctive, Divine ambassadors become essayists and lecturers on interest- 
ing or distasteful subjects. The people feel that they can dispense with 
them. They will stand a poor chance in competition with green fields and 
newspapers, and theatres and Coney Islands. Sanctuaries will be forsaken 
for club rooms, and ministers of the gospel will have neither vocation nor 
salaries. They ought to have none. They are supernumeraries. They 
will be the first victims of the popular unbelief which they themselves have 
been foremost in producing. 

What we would naturally expect is what has actually occurred. On 
the continent of Europe, wherever the new views of the Bible prevail, the 
churches are largely forsaken, though bolstered by State patronage. In 
Great Britain and our own country the Unitarian churches, among whom 
low views of the Bible have been particularly current, find a scanty sup- 
port, save where, under exceptional leadership, they can glean from large 
populations. That the spread of such views, and even the frequent sug- 
gesting and affirming of them, especially by ministers, goes to enfeeble 
missionary zeal and support, has been a matter of painful experience to 
all our missionary societies for a number of years. People charged the 
falling off in missionary incomes to business depression; but as long as 
the hard times did not appreciably lessen the gifts to educational institu- 
tions or the outlay for bicycles and tobacco, I could not think them a suffi- 
cient explanation of the wasted stream flowing into the missionary reser- 
voirs for distr’ bution to the world. But the hard times have gone, and still 
there is troubic at the fountain head quite sufficient to account for the 
dwindling waters. The protecting woods far back among our Adirondacks 
are being cut down. Why should not the Hudson get shallow? 


Let us bring together the various charges we have made against this 
Higher Criticism. It comes to us chiefly from a country notorious for the 
extravagance and mutability of its speculations. Its original and chief 
promoters have been either confessed infidels, atheists, or men rejecting 
fundamental Christian doctrine. It contradicts immemorial tradition. It 
defies the Christian instinct. It defies Archeology. It defies the explicit 
testimony of Christ and the New Testament. It postulates natural evo- 
lution and anti-supernaturalism. Its methods of dealing with the Bible 
would discredit all history and the authorship and date of every ancient 
book—not to say of every modern one. It has, in practice conducted to the 
abandonment of the most fundamental Christian doctrines. It will, if uni- 
versally accepted, paralyze all our Christian missions, deplete all our 
churches, silence all our pulpits, and, leave all men to believe and do ac- 
cording to their liking. 

To these heavy charges there is no reply so often, so loudly, and prob- 
ably so influentially, made as that the Higher Criticism has in its favor 
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the consensus of modern scholarship. It is claimed that by far the larger 
part of technical Biblical scholars who have drawn public attention are 
agreed in accepting the new views, in the main. Such an agreement is 
assumed to be a comprehensive and silencing answer to all objections; and 
is relied upon more than anything else in the endeavor to influence. the 
general public. 

But the general public should consider the following things: 

1. The technical Biblical scholars connected with colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, who have drawn public attention to their views, are 
only a small part of the Biblical scholars of the world. They include no 
Catholic scholars whatever. And there are thousands of scholarly Protes- 
tant ministers, to say nothing of cultured laymen, as competent to judge 
on the whole case of the Higher Criticism as any specialists—men who 
though they have written no books do not consent to the Consensus. 

2. The boasted Consensus is chiefly a consensus of atheists and infi- 
dels and unevangelical men, and the followers of such; from whom nothing 
different could reasonably have been expected, nor has been received since 
the world began. Practically all the leadership and repute and originality 
in connection with the new criticism is with this sort of people. That 
they should take ground against the Bible was foreordained. 

3. Apparently the consensus, such as it is, is rapidly disintegrating. 

All along, the Higher Critics have been greatly divided among them- 
selves on important points—each claiming scientific accuracy and sureness 
for his peculiarities of view as strenuously as for the views in which he 
agreed with his fellows. But of late some of the most fundamental posi- 
tions of the new criticisms have been abandoned and attacked by con- 
spicuous European scholars. Books, brochures, articles in periodicals 
against these positions are appearing in Germany in rapid succession. Con- 
servative Biblical research has become a fixed factor in the latest German 
theological literature. Rupprecht, Klostermann, Hommel, and others have 
come out strongly against the destructive criticism about them in the Fath- 
erland; while in France the famous Orientalist, M. Halévy, has just for- 
saken Wellhausen and made a strong defence of the Mosaic history before 
the International Congress of Orientalists. When the leaders fail them 
what will the British and American followers do? 

4. If the alleged consensus were real and practically total, it would 
be nothing more than has often happened for a time in favor of what is 
now conceded falsehood. Baur and his Ttibingen School were, for a time, 
almost universally consented to among Germans and their followers. That 
the New Testament was the product of a late date, and attributed for the 
sake of prestige to the personal disciples of Jesus—the few dissenters from 
this were looked upon with almost scornful pity as ignoramuses or charla- 
tans. Baur carried all before him. But now his school is dead, twice 
dead, and plucked up by the roots. Scarcely a man is left to do it reverence. 
Even before his death Baur had the mortification of seeing scarcely more 
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than Holsten standing by him. Tibingen had “flowed like the Solway and 
ebbed like its tide.’ Why might not an equal consensus in respect to the 
Old Testament repeat this experience? The history of philosophical 
opinion in Germany shows several such revolutions, as we have had 
occasion to notice. . 

In the eighteenth century, England, France and Germany were deluged 
with infidelity. The universities, the press, polite society, and even the 
pulpits, were disciples of Bolingbroke and Voltaire and Frederic II. of 
Prussia, miscalled the Great. The defection among the ministers of re- 
ligion was very general. The professional defenders of Christianity. were 
even among the first to betray it. The rationalizing ministry of to-day 
are only repeating ancient history on a smaller scale. But that great con- 
sensus of authors and scholars and theologians, well nigh all-embracing 
as it was, came to grief. Why may not an equal one to-day repeat the ex- 
perience? The size of a building has very little to do with its durability. 
A palace will fall to pieces as surely as a cabin if built on unsound foun- 
dations. 

A still more formidable and complete consensus was witnessed in the 
Romish apostasy. For thousands of years all Europe practically agreed 
to accept Romanism as the true Christianity. None opened mouth nor 
peeped against it. It sat on all thrones, taught in all schools, fought with 
all armies, suffered and obeyed in all cabins. The ministers of religion 
were head and front of the offending. They devised it, organized it, intro- 
duced it, fortified and championed it; till its black shadow covered even 
the mountain tops of knowledge, piety, and position. But even that great 
consensus has become a picturesque ruin, has been largely broken and for- 
saken, and is destined to be broken and forsaken still more. Why may 
not an equal agreement against the authority of the Old Testament have 
a like experience? It is no new thing for quite as large an agreement 
among the schools and cultures to collapse and wholly disappear. Witness 
the philosophy of Aristotle and the astronomy of Ptolemy. 

Broad and profound as was the consensus in the Middle Ages in behalf 
of the Aristotelian and Ptolemaic and Romish systems, there was once a 
broader and profounder still. It was that of the Antediluvians against both 
the theory and practice of religion. The dissenters consisted of a single 
family only. The consenters reigned and triumphed and carried the whole 
world with them. They seem to have fallen away into polytheism, and 
its congenial wickedness with all their heart and soul and mind and strength. 
It was a shocking mistake, and followed by shocking conse quences. 

Very soon after the race started anew a similar lapse occurred, became 
general, and remained practically total till Christ appeared—supreme over 
all the culture of Egypt and Greece and Babylonia and Rome, as well as 
over the masses. Nevertheless that broad consensus was a mistake, a folly, 
and a sin. So said dissenting Israel; and so say we and Higher Critics 
and all. 
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In fine we have to say of this much vaunted consensus of scholarship 
in favor of the Higher Criticism, that neither in numbers nor in quality, 
is it what has been claimed; and that, if it were, the fact would have little 
significance, considering the revelations of history. How many medical 
fads have had their day and vanished! So-called scholarship has, singly 
and in droves, run after so many confessed absurdities and Will o’ the 
Wisps, that no one need feel called upon very loudly to accept its leader- 
ship. Its lo here or lo there has so often led men into sloughs that we 
may well be excused if we are slow to run at such outcries. The boom 
of the Higher Criticism will some day collapse, as so many other booms 
have done. 


DR. DRIVER’S ROPE OF SAND. 
Professor George Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, Ohio. 


The destructive criticism of the Pentateuch—which resolves its state- 
ments of facts into the fancies of later times, denies the Mosaic origin of 
the Levitical law and the existence of the ark reported to have been built 
at Sinai, and represents Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to be merely convenient 
names for the attachment of the speculative views of late historians en- 
deavoring to give a reasonable account of the origin of Israel—has passed 
from the theoretical and tentative stage to the dogmatic. Its results are 
now being taught in popular volumes as established facts which can be 
taught to the uninitiated as doctrines beyond practical dispute. In short, 
these results are now becoming a part of a new tradition with which the 
twentieth century is furnished as the basis for its future progress. But 
before trusting ourselves unreservedly to these new doctrines, it is im- 
portant to examine the evidence by which they purport to be established. 
The exhortation which has been so often heard in the past, “Examine your 
proof-texts,’ was never more needed than in reference to the recent 
dogmas of the so-called “Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch.” 

In the sixth edition of Dr. Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament” he lays down as an established fact that, when the 
oldest portions of the Pentateuch were written, “the period of the Exodus 
lay in the past [elsewhere he assigns the date to that of the early king-— 
dom], and that Israel is established in Canaan” (p. 124). For proof of 
this statement he appeals to the following texts, which we will consider 
in order, that we may see how strong are the strands which he has woven 
together: 

(1) Gen. xii. 6: “And Abram passed through the land unto the place 
of Sechem, under the yoke of Moreh. And the Canaanite was then in the land.” 

(2) Gen. xiii. 7: “The Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelt in the land.” 

The inference from these passages is, that they imply that the Canaan- 
ite was not in the land when the account was written. But this inference 
is based upon a doubtful interpretation. The phrase “the Canaanite was 
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then in the land” may as readily mean that he was already in the land in 
the time of Abraham, as that he was there formerly, but was not there at 
the time of the writing. A scientific investigator would, therefore, at once 
cast out these inferences as facts not proven. 

(3) ‘Gen. xxxiv. 7; Deut. xxii. 21; Judges xx. 6, 10; 2 Sam. xii 
each of these passages the descendants of Jacob are called “Israel”; but, ac- 
cording to Professor Driver, that designation did not come into use until 
after the time of Moses. When, however, we look for the facts upon which 
he bases his inference, none are forthcoming. It is entirely negative evi- 
dence. Dr. Driver does not know when Jacob’s name was changed to 
Israel, though he ought to know it, since an account of it is given in 
Genesis. But, in accordance with his theory, he has to discredit that ac- 
count. Unfortunately, however, an inscription, ascribed with great reason 
to Marenptah, supposed to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, enumerates the 
people of Ysiraal among those whom he had spoiled, so there is no more 
strength left in this strand. 

(4) Gen. xl. 15, where the phrase, “land of the Hebrews,” is used by 
Joseph in interpreting Pharoah’s dream. This it is said could not have been 
used until after Israel was established in Canaan. This statement, also, 
rests upon pure negative evidence. How does Dr. Driver know that that 
phrase was not in use soon after Abraham was called a Hebrew in Gen. 
xiv. 13° Thus, in order to maintain his position, Dr. Driver has gratu- 
itously to discredit a document which everybody has to admit is one of the 
most ancient, and to rest his theory, which he later turns into a dogma, 
upon a belief in his own omniscience; for he has no ordinary means of 
knowing that the phrase “land of the Hebrews” was not in vogue in the 
patriarchal age. 

(5) Num. xxxii. 41 (added in parenthesis, “As Deut. iii. 14: see Judges 
x. 4”). The references here relate how “Jair, the son of Manasseh| went © 
and took the towns thereof, [in Gilead], and called them Havvoth-jair,” 

r “the towns of Jair,” as given in the margin in the Revision. In Deute- 
ronomy and Judges it is related that these are called Havvoth-jair unto this 
day. Dr. Driver’s inference is that the phrase “unto this day” would not 
have been added unless a long time had elapsed. But to draw any argu- 
ment from this it is necessary to prove that this phrase is not a gloss sub- 
sequently added to the text, and thus accounted for on the principles of 
textual criticism. But without resorting to this explanation, which in 
itself would be sufficient to destroy Dr. Driver’s argument, it is in place 
to note that at the time referred to, several months had already elapsed 
since the towns were taken and the names changed. It was a matter worth 
noting that the names given at their capture still adhered to them when 
Moses made his address. 

(6) Gen. xiv. 14; Deut. xxxiv. 1; Josh. xix. 47; Judges xviii. 29. In 
the first two of these passages the place where Abraham rescued Lot, and 
the limit of Moses’ vision on the north, is said to be Dan, but in the last 
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two passages it is said that the original name was Laish, and that the 
name of Dan was given to it during the conquest of Joshua. From this, 
Dr. Driver infers that both these portions of the Pentateuch were writ- 
ten after Israel was established in Canaan. But this, like the previous 
case, is a difficulty which may most easily have risen, on the principles 
of textual criticism, through a gloss honestly, added by a scribe. Where 
a name has been changed, it is the most natural thing in the world for a 
copyist to give the name by which it was known in his day. This is a diffi- 
culty which has been considered from the earliest times, and is too easily 
removed by a reasonable supposition to be the basis of any conclusion. 
Besides, it is by no means certain that the same place is had in view in 
these passages. 

(7) Gen. xxxvi. 31, where certain kings are said to have reigned in 
the land of Edom “before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel.” Dr. Driver maintains that this statement could not have been 
written until after there had been a king over Israel. But there was a 
promise to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 6); that kings should come out of his 
loins, and to Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 11) that “a nation and a company of 
nations shall be of thee, and kings shall come out of thy loins’; while 
in Num. xxiv. 7 Balaam had foretold that Israel’s king “shall be higher 
than Agag.” In Deuteronomy, likewise, the establishment of a king was 
very naturally foreseen, and explicit cautions given against the abuses 
that would then creep in. Moreover, from Isaac’s blessing upon Jacob (Gen. 
xxvii. 29), and from the announcement of the Lord to Rebecca at the 
time of the birth of Jacob and Esau, Moses, with even the foresight of 
a great statesman, could scarcely help foreseeing that Israel was to become 
a kingdom, like all the nations around. One has to reduce the realm of 
prophecy to utter insignificance to make such a forecast the basis of an 
argument for the late date of the document containing it. When a king 
was so generally anticipated, it is not a strange thing for a writer to say 
that the expectation had not yet been realized. 

(8) Lev. xviii. 27 ff., where, in referring to the abominations of the 
men of the land, they are said to be those “which were done before you,” 
which Dr. Driver interprets to mean “were done a long time before you.” 
But a great lapse of time between the abominations referred to and the 
period of the writer is a gratuitous assumption. Moses could well look 
upon the fate of these Canaanitish nations as already sealed. Their his- 
tory was practically closed. The whole conception throughout the book 
of Leviticus is that the nations of Palestine are doomed. Their cup of 
iniquity was full, and in the counsel of God the land was already pre- 
pared to vomit out the nations in possession of it. It is worthy of note, 
also, that in the twenty-fifth verse of this chaper the present tense is 
used, the words being, “I do visit the iniquities thereof upon it and the 
land vomiteth out her inhabitants,”—a phrase that would scarcely have 
been used several hundred years after the transaction. 
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(9) Num. xxii. 1; xxxiv. 15; Deut..i. 1, 5; iii. 8; iv. 41, 46, 49. These 
are passages in which the phrase “beyond Jordan” evidently refers to 
the region east of Jordan; while, according to the account, Moses was 
still on the east side. Hence it is said that Moses could not have used 
the phrase. In proof of this position, we are referred to Joshua ii. 10; vil. 7; 
ix. I0, etc., and to Judges v. 17 and x. 8, where the phrase “beyond Jor- 
dan” is evidently upon the other side of the river from the writer. But 
he should not have stopped with these references. There are numerous 
other passages in which the phrase very clearly refers to the same side of 
the river upon which the writer is known to be. In Num. xxxii. 9 the 
phrase occurs twice, once referring to the east side and once referring to 
the west side, but with qualifications added to make it definite, which 
would not have been done if the phrase were definite in itself. In Deut. 
ili, 20, 25, and xi. 30 Moses himself uses the phrase where it must refer 
to the west side, instead of the east side. But the location is determined 
not by the preposition used, but by the context. In Josh. v. 1; ix. I, 2; 
xii. 7; and xxii. 7, the phrase “beyond Jordan” is used to indicate the 
region on the west side of the river, though the writer himself was pro- 
fessedly upon that side. Similar usage occurs in I Sam. xxxi. 7; I 
Chron. xxvi. 30. The truth of the matter is that the preposition 
“beyond” in the phrase “beyond Jordan” is shown by its usage to mean 
in itself no more than beside Jordan, and therefore can not serve as any 
basis for Dr. Driver’s sweeping inferences. Such phrases as “transalpine” 
and “ultramarine” come to have a meaning that pays little regard to the 
original etymology. The Canadian Pacific Railroad advertises “a new 
route to the Orient,” which goes westward. 

(10) Deut. ii. 12, which reads, “As Israel did unto the land of his 
possession which the Lord gave unto them.” This, also, Dr. Driver says 
implies that when the document was written, the period of the Exodus 
lay in the distant past, and Israel was already established in Canaan. 
But it may refer to the conquest already made upon the east side of the 
Jordan of the territory occupied by Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. Very likely, however, it may be regarded as a gloss, added 
to the text, by some later scribe, by way of explanation. Such are detected 
occasionally in the New Testament on the principles of textual criticism. 
At any rate, Dr. Driver’s interpretation is not sufficiently well estab- 
lished to make it a basis for positive inference. 

(11) Deut. iii. 11, where Og’s bedstead is referred to as being in 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon. To make this any argument for 
Dr. Driver he has to inject into the reference his own gratuitous theory, 
that it is there as “a relic of antiquity”; whereas the speaker may as 


reasonably refer to it as “a memorial of a recent victory.” Weare bound 


to say, however, that in both these cases Dr. Driver is frank enough to 
admit that they might “in themselves be treated as glosses.” But he re 
cues himself from inconsistency by adding that, “the attempts wh 
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have been made to reconcile the other passages with Moses’ authorship 
must strike every impartial reader as forced and artificial.” As the pas- 
sages to which he refers are those which we have considered in this 
article, we are willing to submit to the reader which views are “forced 
and artificial” and which of the classes of interpreters is “impartial.” 

(12) In a note on page 82, to which Dr. Driver refers for support 
of his position, we find Ex. iii. 1; xvii. 6, and xxxiii. 6 quoted to show that 
Deuteronomy refers regularly to the holy mountain of the Exodus not 
as “Sinai,” but “Horeb”; and from that fact he draws the inference that 
Deuteronomy was written earlier than the so-called Priest Code, in which 
he says the mountain is referred to as “Sinai,” instead of “Horeb.” As 
he has already supposed Deuteronomy to be proved to be post-Mosaic, 
then of course earlier than the Priest Code, that would seem to support 
the theory of the late origin of the Priest Code. But this inference is 
without any foundation outside of the imagination of the critics. There 
is no external evidence to show which of these names was the earlier, 
or to show that they were not both of them used at the same time to 
give a slightly different conception of their relation to the narrative. 
When, also, Dr. Driver says that Deuteronomy speaks regularly not of 
Sinai, but of Horeb, he neglects to call attention to the exception (Deut. 
XXXlii. 2), where the word Sinai occurs. In a footnote, however, he dis- 
poses of this by the bare assertion that this chapter in its entirety had 
been incorporated from some independent source. It should, also, be 
said that the occurrence of the word Horeb in certain passages is one of 
the reasons, and in some cases probably the sole reason, why those pas- 
sages have been assigned to the Priest Code. Altogether it is a very nice 
way of reasoning in a circle. 

(13) Deut. xi. 6, where, in alluding to the rebellion of Dathan and 
Abiram, it is thought to be significant that nothing is said about Korah. 
But when two whole chapters are summarized in a single sentence, as 
is done in this case, it is difficult to see how any inference of any sort 
could be drawn from an omission. 

(14) Deut. i. 36, where it is affirmed that not one of the evil gener- 
ation should see this good land, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, whereas 
in the portion of the narrative referring to the matter in Numbers and 
assigned to the Priest Code, both Caleb and Joshua are mentioned. Dr. 
Driver’s reasoning is that, if the writer of Deuteronomy had known of 
the reference to Joshua in the Priest Code, he also would have mentioned 
him together with Caleb in the present connection. Therefore the Priest 
Code is later than Deuteronomy. The whole inference of Dr. Driver is 
vitiated by the fact that he pays no attention to the rhetorical character 
of the book of Deuteronomy, which should qualify its interpretation; 
and fails to notice that in the thirty-eighth verse it is expressly said that 
Joshua is to go in to the land and therefore the people are “to encourage 
him, for he shall cause Israel to inherit it.” 
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Again, it is instructive to notice, in this passage, the arbitrary method 
pursued by Dr. Driver in analyzing the narrative. He refers us from 
page 82 to page 63 for further details. On turning to this page, we find 
an elaborate discussion of the composite nature of Numbers xiii. and xiv., 
which contain the narrative of the spies. These we find to be assigned 
to P and JE in such a manner that P contains the only references that 
are made to Joshua; while an effort is made to show that the two narra- 
tives are to some extent self-contradictory, and that these apparent dis- 
crepancies can be accounted for in no other way than by supposing 
that two contradictory original narratives were put together by an incom- 
petent editor a long while after the original events. This theory, how- 
ever, is purely gratuitous, for the combination of apparently conflicting 
accounts might as naturally arise from the difficulty a contemporary his- 
torian would have in condensing a brief account of such complicated 
transactions. 

In modern phrase we should say, that this committee of twelve sent 
to spy out the land, made a “majority” and a “minority” report, Caleb 
being chairman of the minority, whose report is briefly characterized in 
Num. xiii. 30. But the majority report prevailed with the people, and led 
to an incipient rebellion, some incidents of which are related in chapter 
xiv. At this crisis, Joshua came forward with Caleb to stem the tide of 
opposition. A special reason for mentioning only Caleb’s name in verse 24 
as one who is exempted from the general curse is, that a definite promise 
had been made to him that his seed should possess Hebron, a promise 
which is claimed by Caleb after Joshua had partially conquered the region 
(Josh. xiv. 6-15). 

Still another apparent discrepancy in this account in Numbers is that 
JE represents the spies as calling the land a fertile one; whereas P rep- 
resents them as saying that the land is one which “eateth up the inhabi- 
tants thereof,” which expression Dr. Driver thinks can only mean that 
it is an impoverished land, not worth conquering. To sustain this exege- 
sis he refers to Lev. xxvi. 38 and Ezek. xxxvi. 13. But, on turning to 
the passage in Ezekiel, the reader finds that the land is said to be one 
which eateth up men, not because of its natural barrenness, but because 
of special judgments of God upon its people; and this accords with the 
general statement of the passage in Numbers. Pestilence or difficulty 
of defense against enemies may have been the evils magnified in the major- 
ity report. f 

Or, if Dr. Driver should still insist on his interpretation of the phrase, 
it is by no means inconsistent with the character of such a committee as 
this was, that they should shift their ground in course of the argument, 
and magnify the terrors of those portions of the land through which they 
had passed which were barren and inhospitable. No great length of time 
is required, in such deadly controversy as this was, to work up conflict- 
ing accounts in the reports of such a partisan committee. gid) 
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Another reason given by Dr. Driver for discrediting this account in 
Numbers is that P and JE differ as to the starting-point of the spies. To 
P he assigns xiii. 3 and 26, which say that the spies started from the wil- 
derness of Paran and returned again to the children of Israel in the wil- 
derness of Paran. But he infers from Num. xxxii. 8; Deut. i. 19; Josh. 
xiv. 16, that JE represents them as starting from Kadesh. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see how there can be a discrepancy in such references 
when there is so great an uncertainty, at the present time, as to what 
were the limits of Paran, and what was the position of Kadesh. 

And this leads us to notice a characteristic feat of critical analysis. 
The passage which we have referred to (Num. xiii. 25, 26) expressly 
says that the spies returned “unto the wilderness of Paran to Kadesh,” 
which would be like saying that a person came back to England to Lon- 
don. But just here Dr. Driver draws his pen through the middle of verse 
26, and assigns Kadesh to JE, leaving Paran with P, and then proceeds 
to draw his argument from the assumed fact that JE starts his spies 
from Kadesh, and P from Paran. It is thus that, while turning around 
in a circle of his own creation, he deludes himself with the thought that 
he is advancing in a cumulative argument. 

Such are the passages, and they are all, to which Dr. Driver refers 
for proof of his main proposition, that even the oldest of the documents 
into which he has analyzed the Pentateuch was written a long while 
after the time of Moses. It needs only a little close analysis to show 
that his evidence depends in every case upon a doubtful interpretation; 
while many of his interpretations are clearly erroneous; so that the strands 
which he has woven together give no mutual support to each other, but 
form literally a rope of sand. The great danger is that large numbers 
of his readers will be misled by the “fallacy of references.” Where there 
is so much smoke, it will be assumed that there must be some fire. The 
best answer to Driver and to the school of critics of which he is one of 
the best representatives is for the reader to verify his references, when 
he will very surely come to see that the new tradition concerning the 
Scriptures has little positive evidence to rest upon. The facts which it 
adduces are not new; the objections which it emphasizes have never 
been ignored. While the ordinary, view has many things to explain, the 
new tradition has many more things to explain away. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 
The Managing Editor 

The International Lessons for March are somewhat widely separated 

from those of February. It would have been interesting if the makers 

of the Lessons had seen fit to give their reasons for the selections made. ° 

Moreover, such reasons might have helped to keep in memory what, 
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without any rational connections, will inevitably and speedily drop out 
of mind. 

The Topics for March are: “Jesus Calms the Storm”; “Death of 
John the Baptist”; and “Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand.” “The Reviews” 
set for the last Sabbath of the month, as treated by perhaps the most 
skilful of the Lesson expounders, makes no attempt to gather up the 
topics into a unity, except by gathering up the “Pivotal Points in the 
Life of Jesus,” in an order that might with equal propriety be arranged 
in manifold other ways. 


I. The First Lesson has for its Subject, “Jesus Calms the Storm.” Its 
Scripture is Mark iv. 35-41. The related Scriptures are Matthew viii. 18, 
23-27, and Luke viii. 22-25. The Synoptic Gospels all report this miracle. 
As in case of the miracles treated in the Lessons for January and Feb- 
ruary, Mark and Luke give the miracle its historical setting, while Mat- 
thew takes it out of this setting in order to make it a part of his great 
argument from miracles for the Messianic authority of Jesus. It should 
be noted that the stilling of a similar storm is recorded in Matthew xiv. 
24-33, and John vi. 16-21. 

In Mark, the miracle of the present Lesson is separated from that of 
the last, “The Healing of the Withered Hand,” by a series of events fitted 
to impress upon the mind the power of Jesus as the Almighty Worker 
and Conqueror. They, in fact, are a part of the presentation, in Part L,, 
of the conflict of the Almighty King with His foes. , The Evangelist ex- 
hibits Jesus in the teaching, work, and conflict of the period of public 
ministry devoted to the proclamation of the Kingdom of Power. (Mark 
ii, 13-viii. 26). 

The opening section of this Part of the Gospel presents teachings of 
Jesus concerning the foundations of the Kingdom of God, quite in 
contrast with the teachings recorded in the opening of Matthew, in 
order to meet the needs of the man of Roman type. Its foundations 
are laid: 

1. In the subjects and law of the Kingdom,—it being shown that the 
subjects are sinners and not formalist Pharisees (ii. 13-iii. 12); and that 
the first subjects are called out of all classes, and include all those whose 
law is the Will of the Father (iii? 13-35). 

2. In the law of growth and development in the Kingdom,—progress 
being by the quiet outgrowth of truth in the heart (the Sower, iv. 1-25), 
yet independent of the will and effort of man (the Seed-Corn, iv. 26-29), 
and destined to fill the whole earth (the Mustard Seed, iv. 30-34). 

3. In the power of the King who is omnipotent,—as shown by His 
command over nature, in stilling the storm (iv. 35-41, which is the sub- 
ject of the Lesson) ; by His control over the world of spirits and of rational 
beings, shown in healing the Gadarene demoniac and destroying the swine _ 
(v. 1-20) ; and by His power over the kingdom of disease and death shown 1s 
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in healing the woman with the issue of blood, and in raising the daughter 
of Jairus (v. 21-43). 

The miracle of the present Lesson thus occurs in the midst of a continued 
miraculous exhibition of the power of Jesus as the Son of God, by which 
He forces the unclean spirits to acknowledge Him to be the Son of God; 
calls and sends forth the Twelve to proclaim the Kingdom; confounds 
the Jerusalem scribes and condemns them as “guilty of eternal sin”; 
rebukes His mother and His brethren for their officious interference; and 
stirs the multitude by His teaching in parables by the seaside. It is to 
be observed that, from the parables used in teaching at that time, Mark 
selects, out of Matthew’s group of seven, two that are peculiarly suited 
to impress the Roman type of mind; and that he adds the parable of 
the “Seed Corn,” which is peculiar to the Second Gospel. He also adds, 
that “with many such parables spake He the word unto them as they were 
able to hear it.” 

It is at the end of all these stirring and rapidly moving events that 
the miracle of the Lesson is introduced, as still another forward movement 
of power. It was “on that day,” at the conclusion of His parabolic teach- 
ing, when the evening was come, that He directed His disciples to take 
boat for the other side of the lake. Mark, with characteristic Roman 
energy of narrative, says nothing of what happened on the way to the 
boat, but goes directly to the business in hand. 

Mark alone tells us, that “they took Him even as He was in the ship” 
(iv. 36),—that is, exhausted by His labors and without any preparation 
for the comfort of the voyage. All three of the Evangelists tell us that 
while the terrible mountain storm was sweeping down over the waters, 
Jesus lay sleeping in the little ship. But Mark adds a circumstance equally 
picturesque and significant: “And he was in the hinder part of the ship, 
asleep upon the bench’—for so, as is now generally admitted, must the 
last word be translated. He lay asleep upon the bench, covered with the 
leather on which the rowers were accustomed to sit, and not upon a 
pillow. ‘No convenience brought on board for that purpose, but only 
what the place itself offered, served for some moments as a couch to Him 
who otherwise, on His own earth, had not where-to lay His head.” 

Both Matthew and Luke introduce, in accordance with their peculiar 
aims, incidents that occurred on the way down to the boat. Three men 
make different proposals to Jesus, called out by the profound impression 
of His authority and power. In both Matthew and Luke this immediately 
precedes the embarking. Matthew records two only of these incidents, 
the same as the first two given by Luke. He sets forth Jesus as demand- 
ing of His followers absolute self-denial and absolute devotion, His right 
to demand which the Evangelist had demonstrated by the groups of 
miracles gathered together for that purpose. In Luke, there is no such 
appeal to power and authority in meeting the proposals made; they are 
direct appeals to reason and manhood, that is, to man as man. The added 
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incident, of the man who proposed to follow Him but who, with Greek 
humanity, would loose himself from the social relations that bound him 
to his home, led Jesus to demand that singleness of purpose in the King- 
dom, in which the Greek type of man is constitutionally lacking, and to 
appeal to the Greek sense of ideal manhood, in requiring that the man 
should be “fit for the Kingdom of God.” 

All three Gospels base on this miracle of power over nature a call to 
the disciples to absolute faith in Jesus, a call which fear and amazement 
naturally inclined them to heed. 


II. The Second Lesson is headed, “Death of John the Baptist.” Its 
Scripture is Matthew xiv. 1-12. The parallel accounts are in Mark vi. 
14-29, and Luke viii. 7-9. Other related passages are, the message sent 
by John to Jesus from his prison at Macherus (Matt. xi. 2-19), and the 
instruction of Jesus to His disciples concerning John’s character and mis- 
sion (Matt. ix. 27-xi. 1). 

The account in Matthew is perhaps made the main subject of this 
Lesson—although that in Mark is much more extended—because the spe- 
cial significance of John and his ministry can be understood only when 
he is viewed in relation to the Messiah. The Forerunner of the Messiah, 
fulfilling the Hebrew prophecies in introducing the Messiah—that was 
John the Baptist. In all the Synoptic Gospels this story of the tragic 
death of John is introduced in connection with the results of the mission 
of the Twelve, although with a different aim in each case. What is said 
of John by Matthew is said incidentally. During the third tour of Galilee 
by Jesus, this time associated with and aided by the Twelve so as to 
accomplish the larger work that had been shown by His former tours to 
be necessary in order to meet the sore needs of the people (Matt. ix. 35- 
x. 5), the report of the rising fame of Jesus reached Herod in his palace 
at Macherus. It was during this tour, a little earlier, that John, who 
had openly rebuked Herod for his dreadful sins, was beheaded. When 
the report concerning Jesus reached Herod, his guilty conscience led 
him to seek superstitiously to explain what he heard by the rising of 
John the Baptist from the dead, and the consequent exhibition of great 
miraculous powers. To this fact in the account of the career of Jesus, 
Matthew attaches, in brief form, the story of John’s murder, mainly as 
an incident involved in and illustrating the rejection of Jesus by Herod. 

In this Part of his Gospel, the evangelist gathers up a series of rejec- 
tions of Jesus as Messiah the King, in which the representatives of all 
the leading classes figure, rejecting Him for characteristic reasons: the 
synagogue at Nazareth, because of His obscure origin; Herod, the earthly 
king, in order to be able to continue the indulgence of his lusts; the- 
Jerusalem Pharisees and scribes, because he convicted them of hypocriti- 
cal misinterpretation of the Scriptures; the Galilee Pharisees and Saddu- — 
cees, because of their spiritual blindness which prevented them from under- 
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standing “the signs of the times.” The Lesson has its setting in the second 
of these rejections, that of the Heavenly King by Herod the earthly King. 

In Mark the account of John appears in a form several times as extended 
as the account in either Matthew or Luke, and as embraced in a series 
of conflicts and withdrawals of the Almighty King, in the course of the 
proclamation and work of His Kingdom of Power. The Evangelist sets 
forth: 

(1) The conflict in Nazareth with His old neighbors, leaving them 
in unbelief (Mark vi. 1-6). 

(2) The conflict in Galilee, in connection with the mission of the 
Twelve, resulting in withdrawal across the Sea of Galilee (vi. 6-52). 

(3) The conflict renewed in Galilee (in Nazareth), resulting in His 
rejection by Jerusalem Scribes and Pharisees, and His withdrawal to the 
Gentile borders (vi. 53-viii. 9). 

(4) The conflict renewed in Galilee (in Dalmanutha), with the local 
Pharisees, and the withdrawal to Bethsaida Julias (viii. 10-26). 

It is in the report of the conflict in Galilee and the mission and work 
of the Twelve that the account of the death of John the Baptist is given 
by Mark. It appears here as showing the terror of Herod at the report 
of the wonderful works of Jesus, and as furnishing the reason why such 
terror possessed him. 

Mark’s account is a graphic and detailed one of the heroic career of 
one whose fate appealed with special power to the man of Roman nature. 

In Luke, the account is very brief. It is a statement of an important 
fact, in the orderly narrative that characterizes the third Gospel. There 
is one touch, however, that is peculiar, and that is that Herod “sought 
to see Jesus.” 


III. The Third Lesson is entitled, “Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand.” 
Its Scripture is Matthew xiv. 13-23. The related accounts are in Mark 
vi. 30-46, Luke ix. 10-17, John vi. 1-15, 22-65 ;—this being the only mira- 
cle recorded by all the Four Evangelists. The report of the miracle is 
immediately followed, in three Gospels, by the sending away of the dis- 
ciples by Jesus across the lake, the night storm, the walking upon the 
water, and the coming of Jesus to them. John gives the reason why 
Jesus constrained them to go across the lake to Bethsaida: He perceived 
that the multitude were about to come and take Him by force to make 
Him King. He Himself withdrew into a mountain alone, and later fol- 
lowed His disciples across the sea. 

In Matthew, the account opens with the statement that the immediate 
occasion of the withdrawal of Jesus into the desert, where the miracle 
of the feeding occurred, was His hearing that the report of His fame had 
reached Herod. The narrative of the miracle in the First Gospel is the 
briefest and simplest of the four narratives, merely stating the facts in 
their order. There is, however, one added touch of importance, and that 
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is-that the women and children fed by the miracle were in addition to 
the five thousand men. 

In order to understand Matthew’s use of the miracle, it is necessary 
to consider its relation to the other later miracles of Jesus. The mira- 
cles treated in the former Lessons were “The Miracles of the Lawgiver.” 
The miracle of the present Lesson belongs to what Westcott has entitled, 
“The Miracles of the King.” The miracle of the Lesson is the first of 
these as recorded by Matthew. The following tabular statement, fur- 
nished by Westcott, will bring out its particular relations to the other 


miracles of its class: 


THE MIRACLES OF THE KING 


1. Having reference to His People. 
a. In dealing with the Jews: 
In relief of want: feeding of the five thousand (Matt. xiv. 15-21). 
In relief of toil (v. 24): walking on the sea (xiv. 22-33). 
b. In dealing with the Gentiles. 
In answer to prayer: the woman of Canaan (xv. 21-28). 
Many healed: (xv. 30-31). 
In reward of patience (v. 32): the feeding of the four thousand 


(xv. 32-39). 
2. Having reference to His Title. 
a. Perfect, by human preparation (v. 21): healing the lunatic (xvii. 


14-21 

b. see by divine right (vv. 25-26); The stater in | the fish 
(xvii. 24- 27—peculiar to Matthew). 
Many healed (xxi. 2). 

3. Having reference to His Government. 

a. Merciful, according to our prayer (v. 32): The two blind men 
healed (xx. 30-34). 

b. Just, according to our fruits (vv. 19-22): The fig-tree cursed 
(xxi. 17-22). 

This tabular view will enable one to study the Messianic relations of 
the miracle of the Lesson, as well as of all the miracles of the King. They 
are to be considered, not simply as works of power, as would suit the 
Roman point of view, nor as works of mercy, which would meet the 
Greek idea, but distinctively as the works of the Messianic King, whom 
in this Part of the First Gospel, Matthew exhibits as distinctly claiming 
to be King. 

In Mark, the record of the facts connected with the miracle is more 
complete and graphic than in the other Gospels. He relates how the 
Apostles on their return gathered themselves about Jesus and told Him 
of their teaching and of its results. He invites them, then, to come apart 
into a desert place to rest awhile. He adds the Roman touches of the eye 
witness, concerning the people running on foot from all the cities, and 
outstripping Jesus in His crossing the sea; of the compassion of Jesus 
for them; of the perplexity of the disciples about what shall be done; etc. 

The narrative in Luke is a simple and orderly one, such as was required 
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by his purpose, omitting many of the details. Luke adds, however, a Greek 
touch, that, when the multitudes came together to Him at Bethsaida, 
“He welcomed them, and spake to them of the Kingdom of God, and 
them that had need of healing he cured” (Luke ix. 11). 

In John’s Gospel, however, the record is fullest of instruction. There 
are certain details added by him in the narrative itself (John vi. 1-21). 
He states that the multitude followed Him “because they beheld the 
signs which He did on them that were sick”; that “the passover, the feast 
of the Jews was at hand”; that the question whence food should be 
obtained was addressed to Philip in particular, and that it was to prove 
him; that it was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, who gave the informa- 
tion that there was a lad present with five barley cakes and two fishes; 
that the gathering up of the broken pieces was by direct command of 
Jesus, “that nothing be lost”; and that when the people saw the sign 
they said, “This is of a truth the Prophet that cometh into the world.” 

But the all-important part in John is the teaching, given on the mor- 
row which followed the crossing of the lake, in the crowded synagogue 
at Capernaum (John vi. 22-71). This is Christ’s great exposition of the 
Gospel meaning of the manna in the wilderness, and of the Passover, on 
the date of which Festival, as John says, this miracle of the feeding of 
the multitudes was performed. It contains Christ’s own expression of 
the essential truths of the Law in terms of the Gospel. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the selection of the Lesson 
from Matthew practically cuts it off from these its greatest lesson as sug- 
gested by the account given in John. 

Christ finds the fulfilment in Himself of what was typified in the Old 
Testament manna, or the bread, from heaven. He represents Himself as 
“the True Bread” that comes down from God out of heaven, and as “the 
Bread of Life.” He does for the spiritual life of man what food does for 
the body,—satisfying the soul’s deepest hunger after higher things; fur- 
nishing the means of growth, as He is received by faith in the satisfac- 
tion of this hunger; calling forth life, generating warmth and energy, 
and leading to the higher spiritual activities of man in the service of the 
Kingdom. 

But He does not stop with this presentation of Himself as the Bread 
of the Soul. ' He is the fulfilment of what is typified in the Passover, at 
the time of which festival the miracle of the Lesson was performed. He 
is more than Example, more than Ideal, more than Moral Influence, 
more than Helper and Strengthener; He is, by His Cross, the Redeemer 
of the world from sin. In His sacrifice He is to take the place of the 
Paschal Lamb of the Old Dispensation, and to atone for the sins of man- 
kind, so delivering them from the curse and death of sin. The bread that 
He gives is His flesh, which He gives for the life of the world. Without 
partaking of this by faith there is no life for the world. There is no mis- 
taking His teaching. He said to them: 
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“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the 
last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 
He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and-I 
in him. As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father; 
so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is the bread which 
came down from heaven; not as your fathers did eat manna, and are 
dead: he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever” (John vi. 53-58). 

This doctrine of His atoning sacrifice, the doctrine of the Cross, 
which has been the stumbling-block of the worldly and self-willed in all 
ages, proved the stumbling-block on that occasion; for we read that, not 
only were many angered by His teaching, but, “many of His disciples 
went back, and walked no more with Him.” It is this that is undoubt- 
edly the heart of the lesson to be drawn from the miracle of “the Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand.” ‘This is the great lesson of life and death to 
all men and for all ages. 

It should be remarked, too, that this lesson is furnished by John, in 
the Gospel for the Christian, in which the great spiritual truths of Christ’s 
teaching are gathered up. There is scarcely a suggestion of it in the records 
of the same event in the Synoptic or Evangelistic Gospels. Only the man 
of faith—not the Jew, Roman, or Greek—has open soul for such truth. 

And taking Christ’s exposition of the significance of the Manna and 
the Passover, as centering in Himself and His Cross—who can conceive 
of a more complete and absolute demolition of the new much-bruited, 
and popular naturalistic assumption, that there is neither type nor prophecy 
in the Old Testament looking for explanation and fulfilment to the New 
Testament? 


It thus becomes manifest how much broader the view of the truth is, 
and how different the outlook often becomes, when these Lessons are 
studied in their literary settings. 


THE DEATH OF THE CORN OF WHEAT. 
Prof. George Macloskie, Sc.D., LL.D., Department of Biology in 
Princeton University. 

“Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” (Jo. xii., 24, R. V.) 

This passage was the subject of a brisk controversy about a quarter of 
a century ago. We can not recall the name of the British journal in which 
it appeared; but we recall that some correspondents were rather severe on 
the Savior for having committed a bad mistake. We have been reminded 
of the charge by its reappearance in a new book from the pen of one of 
our leading men of science. The author of the book is well known for his 
high Christian character, but in advocating the doctrine of the errancy of 
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Scripture he includes the Savior in the general charge, using this text 
as his proof. His words are, “We are not disturbed by the recognition 
of the scientific error involved in this figure’; and it is further declared 
that it “strikingly illustrates the prevalence of the popular belief in the 
spontaneous generation of new life out of the decay of old life.” 

In considering such a charge we make no assumption of the Savior 
having supernatural knowledge as to all or any part of physical science, 
and we do not for a moment suppose that when He spoke of natural ob- 
jects He spoke of them in any technically scientific manner; on the con- 
trary, what we object to is the system of testing popular language by 
technicalities, and branding statements as erroneous, not because they are 
in fact erroneous, but because they do not conform to the technicalities of 
our new science. 

The charge that Jesus encouraged the popular error as to spontaneous 
generation appears to us entirely gratuitous, as there is no reference im 
His words to that subject. It is also against evidence furnished by His 
words in the Gospel by Mark, iv. 26, 27. “So is the kingdom of God, as if 
a man should cast seed upon the earth; and should sleep and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how.” 
There is no hint in this of, spontaneous generation, nor even of the seed 
dying before the new plant starts, as some fancy that He taught. I have 
no doubt that many of his hearers believed in spontaneous generation in 
some cases, as with parasitical worms, for example; but I believe that as 
country people they knew well enough that wheat must be sown else it 
would not grow; and that they knew how the seeds behave in the produc- 
tion of the young plant, so that they could appreciate the Savior’s words 
on both occasions; both when He said “the seed springs forth and groweth, 
the man knoweth not how,” and when again He said “except it die, it 
abideth by itself alone.” 

It has been argued that a seed can not in any common sense of the 
word be said to die, but that is in fact the fate of the corn of wheat. In 
modern times we know more about seeds and embryos and germination 
than was understood by the ancients; and, if a seed has a very minute 
embryo which survives whilst every other part of it dies, we may argue 
that the seed has not really died, it still lives in its offspring. The case is, 
however, the same as with a mother dying in child-bearing; with the dif- 
ference that such a case is rare with the woman, and indicates some acci- 
dent or weakness; but it is normal with the grain of wheat, which is 
monotocous, never producing more than one offspring, and to this it gives 
up all its substance, seed-food, and integuments, which are exhausted in 
sustaining the young; and even its life is sacrificed. 

Many of our writers err on this question because they are most familiar 
with seeds which differ somewhat from wheat in their structure and be- 
havior. It would not be correct to say that a bean-seed dies in producing 
its young; for saving its integuments the seed is the young, and it con- 
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tinues to grow. The seed-pea is somewhat similar, yet differing, so that 
parts of the young plant, the large cotyledons, remain under ground and 
are exhausted and perish, dying as completely as if they had been ampu- 
tated. In the case of the grain of wheat, what dies is all the seed, except 
the germ; and this germ is so minute that without a magnifying glass it 
can scarcely be seen; and furthermore it is external to the main part of 
the seed, having its own integuments. Of course the seed does not sud- 
denly “give up the ghost,” for this is not the mode in which plants die. 
We do not for a moment charge a knowledge of these scientific points 
to our Savior any more than to His hearers. But He and they alike had 
often seen the young wheat plant with the dead seed stuck on its back 
like the burden on the back of Bunyan’s Pilgrim before he reached the 
cross. No inspiration was needed to see that the seed quickly died of 
starvation, because the growing plant robbed it of all its nourishment. 
The statement of the Savior was actually true according to common ob- 
servation; and we trust that it will not be held less true if we add that 
it is also scientifically correct according to present-day knowledge. 

This aspect of the case is brought out in some contributions to the 
scientific journal Nature, in two articles (Vol. xlii., p. 45; and Vol. viii., p. 
332) ; where it is shown that in the germination of barley, the “endosperm,” 
or great mass of the seed, is broken up, chiefly by the action of ferments, 
and is carried away to the young plant, so that what was the living endo- 
sperm becomes “dead.” Now the endosperm, though non-existing in the 
seed of a bean, is the chief mass of a grain of barley or wheat, and what is 
true of the endosperm is true of the scutellum, and is true of the integu- 
ments so far as they can yield nourishment, in fact of all the seed except 
the minute germ, or the young plant, that has migrated away from it and 
grown by its death. And what is true of a barley-corn is equally true in 
this respect of a wheat-corn. Elsewhere the Savior recognizes that there 
is a continuity between the grain and its offspring. When the tares 
appeared there was no idea of spontaneous generation; it was said “ 
enemy must have done this.” And the promulgation of the apostolic prin- 
ciple that a man reaps what he has sown did not startle people as a novelty. 

The method of assuming that popular opinion was astray on these 
matters; and of further assuming without proof that Jesus was so impreg- 
nated with the errors of the time that they appear in His teaching is, we 
think, unjust. The part of the criticism which we dislike most is not the 
charge against the Savior, of simple want of knowledge, or even of mis- 
knowledge, but the implication that He did not know the limits between 
His knowledge and His ignorance. We do not usually regard a man as 
very wise when he fancies that he knows matters about which he is entirely 
astray. If a clergyman from the pulpit should manifest so much ignorance 
about matters of common observation as is charged against the Savior, Fi 

we fear that his preaching on more difficult subjects would not be helpful. 
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CHRIST’S “NOT KNOWING.” 
Prof. Howard Osgood, Rochester, N. Y. 

It is often said to-day, as in days past, that Christ was honest, intelli- 
gent, good, but ignorant on some points. And from this assertion of 
Christ’s ignorance is drawn a long train of inferences that cast a doubt 
over the whole range of His teaching. , We are told that Christ Himself 
says that He did not know, and not knowing is ignorant. If He assures 
us that He did not know of a great future crisis, what certainty can we 
have that He was not as ignorant of preceding times? Ignorance in any 
degree absolutely excludes omniscience, infinite knowledge, the attribute 
of God alone. And so many who thus reason come to the conclusion that 
Christ was a man like us who know only in part and prophesy in part. As 
those who take this view prefer to seek their proofs only in the gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke, the statements in this paper will be drawn 
only from these gospels. 

The strongest and single direct proof cited for Christ’s ignorance is 
found in Christ’s words in Matt. xxiv. 36; Mk. xiii. 32: “But of that day 
and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only.” There is no difficulty with the Greek. It is as simple 
and clear as the translation that represents it, so that we are saved from 
any doubt about the words. 

The little word “of” represents a Greek word often translated “con- 
cerning,” “about.” Christ does not say that He did not know that day and 
hour, but He says that He did not know “of” “concerning,” “about,” that 
day and hour. And yet the plain fact is that in all this discourse—Matt. 
xxiv. 4-xxv. 46; Mk. xiii. 5-37; Lu. xx. 8-36—Christ is telling His disciples 
only “of,” “concerning,” “about” that day and hour. He tells them what 
shall precede that day to the very instant it shall appear. He tells them 
what shall be done on that momentous day. So that Christ’s not knowing 
of that day must, in some way, be consistent with His knowledge and tell- 
ing of that day, unless one would find here a clear contradiction, against all 
sanity and truth. 

The most striking point throughout this whole discourse is that Christ 
makes Himself, not His Father, the chief person concerned in the great 
events preceding and during that day. That day He says is the day of His 
own coming. False Christs and false prophets shall appear. Greater tribu- 
lation than ever has been or shall be must first come. His followers shall 
be hated, afflicted, killed for His sake, but His gospel must be preached 
-in the whole world. Then He shall come as lightning. He shall come on 
the clouds of heaven. He shall come as the foretold Flood came, suddenly 
upon the unprepared. He shall come as the bridegroom comes, at an un- 
known hour of the night. He shall come as a lord returns “after a long 
time.” He shall come as King on His throne of glory and as the final Judge 
of all men. 
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So that surrounding the verse that contains Christ’s not knowing we 
have His assurances that He knew, what He had often told before, that 
belief or unbelief in Him and in His words was the supreme test of men’s 
eternal welfare or eternal loss. He knew, as He had before taught His 
disciples, Matt. xvi. 27; Mk. viii. 38; Lk. ix. 26, that He would, on that day, 
be possessed of and accompanied with all the evidences of the great power 
and the great glory of God. He knew, for He had repeatedly told His 
hearers, that He would be the Lord of all the angels, “His angels,” who 
would do His bidding and gather His elect from the uttermost part of earth 
to the uttermost part of heaven. He had told His disciples previously as 
He tells them now, that He knew that He was to be on that day King of 
the kingdom of heaven, holding its keys (Matt. xvi. 19), and distributing 
its thrones (Matt. xix, 28). He had constantly foretold and He knew that 
He was to be the final judge of all men of all nations, and would decide the 
state of their hearts and enforce His decisions as to their eternal condition. 

Now He who with intelligence and sanity claims repeatedly to be the 
supreme object of men’s belief and service, and Who repeatedly claims to 
know the state of every man’s heart and by that knowledge of every man’s 
relation to Himself to decide his eternal destiny, claims nothing less than 
infinite knowledge, omniscience, the attribute of God only. And He who 
with intelligence and sanity repeatedly claims to be king and judge on 
the throne of glory and with the power of God, Whose obedient servants 
are the angels of God, Who has power to enforce throughout eternity His 
decisions upon all men, He claims infinite, eternal power and glory, which 
is omnipotence, the attribute of God only. So that Christ’s “not knowing” 
is preceded and followed in this discourse by His repeated claims to omni- 
science and omnipotence. And unless we reject the whole discourse and 
with it all the similar statements by Christ in other parts of these three 
gospels, Christ’s not knowing of that day must be consistent in His mind 
with His assertion of His omniscience and omnipotence. 

There is also a similar assertion of not knowing in this same discourse. 
A few verses further on the bridegroom of “the kingdom of heaven” who 
returns at midnight and “the door was shut” replies to the belated virgin’s 
prayer, “Lord, Lord, open to us,” by saying, “Verily, I say unto you, I 
know you not.” Had He been really ignorant of them He could not with 
any justice have refused to hear what they had to say. They might have 
had some good excuse, they might have been His friends and servants un- 
avoidably delayed. The only just ground for the refusal and the doom 
must be perfect knowledge of their hearts and lives, that they had not 
cared and prepared for Him and, despite their prayer, that they were not 
His true friends and servants. But here again the presupposition of omni- 
science is the only possible ground for the not knowing. That this is the 
plain meaning is proved by other similar assertions by Christ of His not 
knowing. 

Only a few weeks before the discourse just spoken of, as Christ was 
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coming up to Jerusalem He gives a solemn charge and a fuller instance of 
this last positive shutting the door and of this not knowing. He is speak- 
ing of the last day, that day and hour. “When once the master of-the house 
is risen up and hath shut to the door and ye begin to stand without and 
to knock at the door, saying, Lord, open to us, and He shall answer and 
say unto you, I know not whence ye are, then shall ye begin to say, We 
did eat and drink in Thy presence and Thou didst teach in our streets, and 
He shall say, I tell you I know not whence ye are, depart from me, all ye 
workers of iniquity. There shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth 
when ye shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of God 
and yourselves cast forth without” (Lu. xiii. 25-28). Despite the fact that 
they had been very close attendants upon Christ, often in His company 
and hearing His teaching, despite their earnest pleading of these evidences 
of belonging to Him, the Master of the house of heaven, the Lord, shall 
know them as workers of iniquity. He shall know all their thoughts, their 
motives and deeds, that they had been wayside or stony or thorny ground 
hearers. They had deceived themselves not the Master of the house, and 
by His knowledge of the heart and mind of each man He shuts the door 
against them and they are cast out to misery. And yet in the same breath 
with their doom and sealing their doom He twice says, “I know you not, 
whence ye are.” The not knowing here is so coupled with omniscience that 
it can not be separated from it, and the two must be explained together, or 
both must be rejected. 

That the bridegroom and the Master of the house who, shut the door 
and say, I know you not, are Christ Himself is made clear by two earlier 
statements of Christ. In Matt. xvi. 27, describing Himself in the third 
person, He says, “For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of His 
Father with His angels and then shall He render unto every man accord- 
ing to his deeds.” No man can rightly judge the heart, the thoughts, the 
motives, the deeds of a single other man. We can not see the heart and 
know the motives of others. That is the prerogative of God. He who 
shall render exact justice to every one of all the countless millions of men 
who have lived during the thousands of years before Christ’s coming must 
be nothing less than existent beyond the bounds of time and omniscient. 
The simplicity of the words, the absence of all extravagant terms often 
blinds us to their import that in height and depth is beyond the reach of 
human thought. 

There is a still more direct, personal claim by Christ to be the omni- 
scient judge of all men. In closing the Sermon on the Mount, He says, 
“Many will say to me in that day [“that day and hour”], Lord, Lord, did 
we not prophesy by Thy name and by Thy name cast out demons and by 
Thy name do many mighty works? And then will I prorens unto them, I 
never knew you, depart from me ye that work iniquity.” Christ then 
teaches that He will be acknowledged by all men to be Lord of all and 
Judge of all men. He shall have authority and power to admit to heaven 
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or to thrust away from Him, to decide the eternal condition of all men. 
There shall be those who had committed to them and had exercised the 
high charge of preaching by the name of Christ, who had received and 
employed the power and authority by the name of Christ to cast out 
demons, who, by that name, performed miracles. What man could discern 
the thoughts and motives of the heart under these lives of wonder working 
power? Judas Iscariot received all this power and performed these 
mighty acts and none of the apostles had any suspicion of him before 
Christ revealed him. But through the glamour of all deeds, through the 
veil of all self-deceptions Christ is to look upon the heart of every man, 
and He will know whether they have been with the powers of Christ 
workers of iniquity or workers with Christ, hearing and doing His word. 
And yet with this positive assertion of His own omniscience Christ again 
says, “I know you not.” 

All these instances are foretellings by Christ that He shall be omni- 
scient and omnipotent on that day far in the future. God alone is omni- 
scient and omnipotent. He who is to be omniscient and omnipotent, that 
is, God, must be omniscient and omnipotent now. For God is eternal. He 
can never be less than God or wanting in any attribute. Nor can omni- 
science ever be ignorant. 

But Christ does not confine these claims to the distant future. While 
on earth He twice in these gospels distinctly asserted His omnipotence, 
“All things have been declared unto me of [by] my Father’; “all authority 
hath been given to me in heaven and on earth” (Matt. xi. 27; xxviii. 18; 
Lu. x. 22). And twice in these gospels He declared His omnipresence, 
“Where two or three are gathered together in my name there am I in the 
midst of them ;” “I am with you always” (Matt. xviii. 20, xxviii. 20). He who 
is omnipotent is omniscient. He who is omnipresent is omniscient. The 
future is one of the measures of time for men. There is no time measure 
with God, only an eternal present. 

All Christ’s assertions of His not knowing are found in these first three 
gospels, and each of them is inseparable from His accompanying claim of 
omniscience. The two must be explained in harmony or both must be re- 
jected as so flatly contradictory that the contradictions could not have 
escaped the writers of the gospels and must discredit not only the gospels 
but all conception of Christ as sane and intelligent. Those who reject the 
deity of Christ and still speak of Him as an honest, good man, but ignorant 
of many things, in the face of these proofs, show themselves as flatly con- 
tradictory as they would make the gospels. Christ could not be sane, in- 
telligent, honest and make repeated claims for Himself to the infinite 
attributes of God either in the future or in the present. Only an insane 
man or the devil could do that. There is, therefore, no possible standing 
ground between rejecting the gospels and Christ as mythical delusions of 
abominable falsity, or receiving Christ as He everywhere in the gospels 
claims to be, omniscient and omnipotent, the Son of God, the God man. 
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In no other way could the omniscient Son of God be said not to know 
“of that day and hour” than in the partial sense that it was the Father’s 
prerogative and not the Son’s to declare it, just as Christ’s not knowing 
those whom He, through His omniscience, thrusts from Him forever, must 
have the partial meaning that He never knew them as His true servants. 


ON THE USE OF “GOOD” IN GENESIS I.* 
Charles B. Warring, Ph.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

If the reader will take his Bible and make a list of the divine acts re- 
corded in the first chapter, he will find twelve, or eleven if he regards the 
work of the fifth as only one transaction. Cleared of extraneous matter, 
and numbered, they stand as follows: 

(1) Creation; (2) The Spirit of God’s moving; (3) The light begins; 
(4) Dividing the light from the darkness; (5) The firmament; (6) Emer- 
gence of the land; (7) Grass, herbs and fruit trees (present flora) (8) The 
introduction of unequal days and seasons; (9) Water creatures and fowl, 
our present kinds; (19) Cattle, beasts and creeping things, the land ani- 
mals of to-day; (11) Adam. 

Looking through the chapter again he will find that only six acts are 
pronounced good. The others are by far the most important, since they 
include the creation, the Spirit’s moving on the waters, and the creation of 
Adam, as well as the dividing of light from darkness, thus causing day 
and night, and the firmament, yet not one of these is said to be good. 

If a mere man wrote this account, what reason had he for this distinc- 
tion? If it came from the All-Wise, the question is at least equally perti- 
nent; and if it all was given by Him—the facts, the words in which they, 
are described and the order in which they are placed—there must be some 
explanation based in the actual history of the past which will justify such 
seeming unreasonableness. 

The account was put into writing several thousand years ago, when 
nothing was known of what occurred before man made his appearance. 
This ignorance continued through the subsequent ages down to the birth 
of modern science, and, indeed, in a very large degree till within a few 
decades. There is much to be learned yet, but with two exceptions—the 
date of the earth’s axis becoming inclined 23%4 degrees, and that of Adam’s 
creation—every point needed for our purpose has been settled. Some facts 
amply established have not yet passed into general circulation, but, never- 
theless, we may use them, since they are true. 

Good can not in this account refer to moral character, since that is not 
possessed by light, or land, or plants, or fishes, or birds, or cattle. Indeed, 
the only created thing to which good in this sense would be applicable is 
man, and to him it is not applied. 


1 Taken in substance from “The Problem of the Ages’’—not yet published. 
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The LXX rendered the word by Aa@ios, literally beautiful, the Greek 
mind regarding beauty as almost the equivalent of good. Taken in the 
latter sense, the same objection applies as before, but if Ka@dos, simply 
means beautiful, this, too, must be ruled out, for was not the firmament 
beautiful, and man? as much so at least as land and water, cattle and fishes? 

There is another meaning, as common in English as in Hebrew. A 
good watch, a good knife, a good farm are instances in point. Here good 
means, fit for its use, and needing no more done to it. 

God created the heavens and earth, not solid finished worlds arranged 
as now in systems, but mere, nebulous matter thousands of times rarer 
than air. The earth itself was an unsegregated part of that boundless 
ocean, “without form, and void,” having neither land nor water, plants nor 
animals, and unfit for all now upon it. 

It was not good, and He who gave the account indicates that fact by 
not calling it good. 

The imparting of motion was but the beginning of the divine work, 
not finished till the end of the six creative periods, and, therefore, not 
ready at that early period to receive the verdict of completion. 

Aiter that we read of light. Now we know, thanks to spectroscopic 
study of nebular light, that at first the light was very poor, able to give 
only a faint three-banded spectrum instead of the brilliant seven-banded 
one we get from the sun. We know, too, that as the nebulous matter con- 


densed the light improved, and when its density equaled that of the sun 


its ight became the same as solar light and possessed of the same proper- 
ties, and therefore deserved the verdict good, and it got it. : 

The earth—at that time self-luminous—continued to cool, and in due 
time was covered with an opaque crust, thus making a division between 
light and darkness, and causing what we call Day and Night. Celestial 
mechanics teaches that the axis of the earth was then perpendicular to the 
ecliptic; hence there could be no seasons, and no variation in the length of 
the days. More work needed to be done before this arrangement was com- 
pleted. Hence at that time it ought not to be called “good, ” and it was 
not* so called. 

The firmament is not pronounced good. Thanks to scientists, we 
now know that such a verdict would have been a blunder; for instead of 
the present life-giving atmosphere our world was then surrounded by a 
dense mixture of poisonous gases fatal to all animals save possibly the 
protozoa. It was not good, and is not so called. After this the dry land 
appeared from under the water and, at last, as geologists have shown, 
through a long and slow process became covered with soil fit to support 
present vegetation. It was, therefore, good, and so it is styled. 

Next we read of grass, herbs and fruit trees, plants fit to support the 


?It is here assumed that the earth’s axis was at first perpendicular to the ecliptic. 
Any mechanical theory of the evolution of the carth requires such an axis, and there is abundant 


corroborative evidence in the uniform distribution of plants before the Tertiary. ut I have ‘othe F 


space nor time to discuss it now, merely remarking that scientists are confessedly ignorant as to 
date or cause of the present obliquity. 
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population toward which creation had been tending, the flora which we 
have to-day. It was fit for its intended use; hence it deserved the verdict 
good, and it has it. 

The next great act was that of so arranging “the lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven’® (sic) that they should henceforth give unequal days 
and seasons; make the year a common measure of time, but not affect 
months, for months are not mentioned. In other words the earth’s axis 
now became inclined 23%4 degrees. But whatever it was that was done, 
it was final and fitted for man. Hence it was pronounced good. 

Then followed the production of water vertebrates (“great whales,” 
etc.), and those of the air (fowl), the end of animal development in those 
elements, and fitted for present uses. They were, therefore, entitled to the 
verdict of completion, and they received it. 

After them came cattle, beasts and “creeping things.” This concluded 
the long series of land life and indicates the fauna of to-day, fit for all 
present purposes. Hence they also were entitled to, and received, the ver- 
dict of completion; and since that time they have made no progress, in- 
tellectually, morally, or physically. The animals on the Egyptian moniu- 
ments represent equally well those of to-day. 

Adam, however, was created with the power of indefinite development. 
Even as an animal he had much to learn, but in the higher part of his 
nature he was to become incomparably greater, as he passed on through 
time and eternity. Hence the verdict of completion could not be applied 
to him. And it was not applied. 

By this time the inchoate nebulous matter had been wrought into suns, 
planets and systems; the foul mixture of péisonous gases had become the 
present life-sustaining atmosphere; the early uniform days had become 
such as we now have, with the charming variety of seasons, and the myste- 
rious moving of the Spirit of God had done its work and man had been put 
over it. All was fully ready for the drama of redemption. God seeing all 
this, pronounced it finished and all very good. 

To sum it all up. Each transaction completed before the next one gets 
the verdict good. Those completed later do not get it. To have done 
otherwise would have broken the chronological order, which is the most 
marvelous characteristic of this chapter. At last, all being finished, on the 
whole assemblage is pronounced the final verdict very good. 

The above is one of the many lines of argument which, to those whose 
knowledge of physics and geology is sufficient to make them realize its 
power, prove that this chapter came from Him who in the beginning 
created the heavens and earth. 


_ ®There is no more interesting part of this account, or one requiring larger scientific knowledge for 
its discussion, than this. I have treated it quite fully elsewhere. Space iorbids it lire, 
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HINTS AND HELPS IN BIBLE STUDY AND TEACHING 


BIBLE STUDY FOR PERMANENT 
RESULTS AND USE. 


It is very commonly felt that there is 
immense waste of energy in Bible study. 
The method—or lack of method—of the 
average student, picked up, perhaps, in 
some so-called training-school, is such 
that he must inevitably forget pretty 
much all the results of what professes 
to be study. The outcome for the aver- 
age man is weariness or exhaustion in 
due time, and the discontinuance of even 
the attempt at study. A most practical 
question, therefore, is, 

“What can be done for the student, 
especially in his study of the English 
Bible, to improve his method and help 
him to cumulative increase of Biblical 
knowledge in available form for use?” 

Multitudes of Christian men and wo- 
men are anxious to be saved from this 
discouraging hand-to-mouth method, 
studying for an hour’s time with the 
expectation of hopelessly forgetting all 
that is learned almost as soon as it has 
been learned. 


Many attempts have been 
made to remedy this evil, 
and many ingenious sugges- 
tions offered. Most intelligent peopie 
are familiar with some of the many ac- 
rostic, mnemonic, and other plans—of- 
ten exceedingly fanciful—for the help of 
teachers and students. These devices are 
not at all new, for, as that Sunday- 
School authority, the late Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, long ago set forth, Emman- 
uel Deutsch, in his essay on the Talmud, 
showed that the Jewish rabbins used the 
mnemonic method in their study of the 
Scriptures after the Babylonish captiv- 
ity. But such devices were also made 
use of in the Old Testament Scriptures 
during the Captivity, and even before it, 
as seen in the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
in some of the Alphabetical Psalms, etc. 
Pretty much every one of the last gener- 
ation was made familiar with such mod- 


Suggested 
Devices. 


1This subject has been treated by the present 
writer in various aspects in The Homiletic Re- 
view, and in his book on the Gospels. 


ern devices as Professor Wilkinson’s 
“Three W’s”: “What?” “Why?” “What 
of it?’ with its expansion into the 
“Five W’s”: “When?” “Where?” 
“Whom?” “What?” “Why?”; with Bish- 
op John H. Vincent’s points of depar- 
ture for study, under “The Four Ps. and 
the Four Ds.,” the former embracing 
“Parallel Passages,” “Persons,” “Places,” 
and the latter “Dates,” “Doings,” “Doc- 
trines,’ and “Duties.” It is obvious that 
while such schemes may be in measure 
useful, opening innumerable avenues of 
investigation, they lead no whither in 
particular, so that the average man who 
uses them is likely to branch out so wide- 
ly and aimlessly as never to find his way 
back again to the Scriptures from which 
he started out. Similar results have at- 
tended the giving of overmuch atten- 
tion to irrelevant geography, botany, 
zoology, and the ten thousand other 
petty things that have practically 
eclipsed all vision of the Word of God. 
It is certain that only a mechanical mind 
can get even temporary help in this way 
—except as the method is made subsid- 
iary to some more rational process. 


Out of the deeply felt 
Schemes of need, and of these various 
Bible Study. unsuccessful attempts to 
meet it have come the various modern 
schemes for a more comprehensive and 
systematic study of the Bible. 

Perhaps the earliest outcome of the 
unsatisfactory mechanical devices was 
the wide use of the brief Popular Com- 
mentary as an aid in Bible study. The 
Question Books issued by The American 
Sunday School, especially those on the 
Gospels, put in the form of question 
and answer, were the well-known pio- 
neers in this line. 


Many are still able to 
recall the interesting and 
valuable Notes of Albert 
Barnes, the Commentaries of Dr. M. W. 
Jacobus, and many other similar series. 
The defect of most of the work of this 
character lay in the failure to recognize 
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the fact that there is plan and unity in 
the Bible and in its separate Books, and 
that this must be taken into account if 
the Scripture studied is to be retained in 
the memory. The commenting on the 
first verse of Genesis or Matthew ap- 
peared to proceed upon the tacit assump- 
tion that this verse had little or nothing 
to do with the second verse or any sub- 
sequent verse in the Books. The ab- 
sence of rational connection binding the 
teachings and the Lessons together into 
something like system naturally led to 
the disuse of the method. 


The unsatisfactory results 
of this method doubtless had 
much to do with the origin 
of the International Series of Lessons, 
the aim of which was to give something 
like unity and completeness to the efforts 
of those desirous of permanently enlarg- 
ing their knowledge of the Bible. The 
new plan had some obvious advantages; 
but a strong and constantly repeated ob- 
jection to it has been, that it detaches 
the Scriptures studied from their nat- 
ural connection and environment, and 
fails to establish any permanent new con- 
nection. Three hundred and fifty de- 
tached Lessons, running through seven 
years, are quite too much for even the 
most tenacious memory; to say nothing 
of the inevitable imperfections of the 
man-made so-called “Systems.” As they 
are never brought before the mind again 
in the same relations in which they are 
studied, they are inevitably forgotten, 
and only a modicum of disjointed 
thought—often mere facts and fancies— 
left as useless lumber to clog the mem- 
ory. There are, of course, many advan- 
tages connected with the system, which 
can not here be even enumerated, but 
this special disadvantage has led to al- 
most constant criticism of the method. 
This criticism would be, in great meas- 
ure, obviated if the Lessons were con- 
nected with the natural divisions of. the 
Scriptures, and studied in their literary 
settings, so as to carry back the student 
every time to the Bible to study the 
Lesson in its natural place in it. 

The consciousness of failure here has 
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again led to the proposal of the so- 
called Inductive Method, the main ob- 
jection to which is that there has been 
no induction in it, but rather a medley 
of everybody’s crotchets and vagaries, 
so that it has not taken any firm hold 
on the popular mind. 


N 


Naturally enough, the 
present craze for the so- 
called Literary and Sci- 
entific Study of the Bible has been the 
outcome of despair of any valuable per- 
manent results from the efforts in other 
directions. The dense ignorance of the 
Bible, shown to exist in many of the 
institutions of learning, has forced upon 


Literary and 
Scientific. 


.the Professors the feeling that some- 


thing must be done to keep up or renew 
the waning or lost interest in Bible 
study; so that this new movement has 
received its initiative largely from 
schools and centers of learning, rather 
than from the Churches and Sunday- 
Schools. 

The man of the new method is ready 
to take advantage of the fact that the 
intelligent student finds no interest in the 
old way, and to say to him, “Here is a 
way in which you can study the Bible 
and find new interest in it; indeed, stud- 
ied by our new method, it will become a 
new book to you.” So the student is 
set at work picking to pieces the Scrip- 
tures in order to find out what was 
drawn from this supposititious source, 
and what from that other, and finds new 
interest for a short time in this novel 
method of study. The virtue of this 
new departure is that it turns attention 
to the Bible; its vice, that, in the hands 
of some, it devotes itself supremely to 
investigation of fictitious and imaginary 
“sources” and “compilers,” and “editors,” 
and “redactors,’ and neglects the 
thought of the Books themselves, the 
greatest literary treasures of all time; or 
that, in the hands of others, it gives at- 
tention to the study of the mere literary 
forms of Scripture without any regard to 
the thought for which alone the forms 
exist. From the persistent use of such 
methods there must follow, not an in- 
crease of worthy knowledge of the Bible 
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as it is in itself, but the obscuration of 
such knowledge. 


From the same _ source, 
and for the same reason, has 
come the latest attempt to 
supply the sorely pressing need, in what 
may be called Pedagogical Bible Study, 
or study based upon psychological and 
pedagogical principles, so-called. The 
writer advocated a plan for graded in- 
struction—based upon the requirements 
of different ages and acquirements of the 
pupils taught—years before this new 
scheme was broached, and advocated it 
in connection with a study of the nat- 
ural divisions of the Bible, so that per- 
manent results might follow. The fatal 
defects of the latest method are, that it 
detaches its Lessons from the Bible, as 
distinctly as do the methods that it 
seeks to supersede; that, in its preju- 
dice against other-worldliness it looks 
upon pretty much everything in the light 
of this-worldliness, so departing from 
the Biblical point of view, which is dis- 
tinctively religious; and, finally and con- 
sequently, that it can not lead to any 
comprehensive and abiding grasp of the 
Bible itself. 


The New 
Pedagogy. 


? 
One fatal defect of all these 
methods is that they are not 
natural, but artificial. Instead 
of taking the Bible substantially as we 
have it, and studying it persistently, and 
connectedly, and systematically from 
that point of view, they substitute for 
the one text-book the fragmentary bits 
of the commentary, the patchwork of 
some “Lesson System,” or the fanciful 
and trivial work of the critical and in- 
ductive methods. It is an unchanging 
law of mind that it takes eager and per- 
manent hold only upon what is present- 
ed to it in the order of nature. Sooner 
or later it drops out the artificial. 
Probably the need for some better 
method was never more strongly felt 
than at the present time. The failure of 
all these laudable enterprises has em- 
phasized the necessity for something 
different and better. Hence, the estab- 
lishment of the many Bible Schools, the 


A Fatal 
Defect. 


suggestions of so many methods, and the 
origin of the various new educational 
movements having in view the improve- 
ment of religious education. 


A New and Natural Method. 


It is not the purpose of the present 
paper to discuss all these things, but 
rather to take up a simple, practical 
question: 

Is there any better method than 
those that have been considered, that 
can be made available? 

There is evidently a demand for some 
plan that shall provide for gathering 
up, retaining, and carrying on from 
year to year the substantial results of 
continuous study of the Bible, and keep- 
ing them connected always with the 
Bible itself. One ought somehow to re- 
tain the past knowledge and to increase 
it, in the present and in the future, by 
every added hour of study. Cumulative 
effort like this, if it can be arranged for, 
will tend to prevent weariness and ex- 
haustion and failure, and the resulting 
discouragement and despair now so 
common. If the Bible student, be he 
minister or be he layman, in the Sun- 
day School or in the College, is to be 
saved from becoming a do-nothing in 
Bible study, he must be saved from be- 
coming a drudge. 

There are three things in Bible Study 
for which the American Bible League 
proposes to stand: Natural study, con- 
structive study, and cumulative study. 
The method which it offers, while pro- 
fessing to be tentative, keeps these three 
things constantly in view. 


I. Tse True Metuop or Bisre Srupy, 
THE NaturaAL MeErTHop, 


: The natural starting point 

Bible is the Bible itself, as the 
Text-Book. daily, constant, ever-present 
Text-book. The Bible is not only the 
natural point of departure in study, but 
also the center to which all the results 
are to be brought back and fastened 
by rational and natural connections; so 
that the study shall always illuminate 
the Bible and the Bible always recall the 


results of study. 
- ia veal 
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The Bible, as we have it in our Eng- 
lish speech, is arranged in the natural 
order for the best study. This point has 
lately been emphasized by President G. 
Stanley Hall in his introduction to Mr. 
Haslett’s book.» President Hall says: 

“The plain precepts of common sense 
seem to suggest that in a large general 
way the order of the books in both the 
Old and the New Testament as they 
stand is genetic and pedagogic. First 
come the cosmological stories of the 
Creation and then of the great heroes 
who are often generic types of men 
standing boldly forth, then the wander- 
ing of the people of Israel and the ap- 
prenticeship to Jehovah’s guidance, the 
settlement in the Holy Land, the de- 
velopment there of the theocratic state, 
its golden age with the succinct litera- 
ture of Proverbs, the Psalms, the de- 
velopment of the period of prophecy 
so symbolic of early youth, and then in 
the fullness of time, the coming of 
Jesus, the story of His life, and then 
the theological and practical conclusions 
drawn from it and the organization of 
the apostolic church.” 

This general statement is doubtless 
true, although we must decline to accept 
the reasons on which it is based and the 


conclusions that are deduced from it. 


The plea here made is for 
Natural the study of the Bible in its 
Divisions. Natural Divisions. The at- 
tempt has been made to present these 
Divisions in the two papers on the “Out- 
line Study of the Bible,” in the January 
and February numbers of this maga- 
zine. If such Natural Divisions can be 
ascertained, if the Lesson Systems can 
be made every time to attach themselves 
to these Divisions, and so be studied 
every time in the light of them, the 
way will be opened for a better and con- 
stantly increasing knowledge of the 
Word of God. 


Be The fatal objection to the 
Artificial various methods that have 
Divisions. been enumerated and others 
that have been proposed is that they 
are purely artificial and mechanical. 

One proposes, for example, to follow a 
scheme of Periods or Dispensations, be- 
ginning with the patriarchal. Assuming 


1“The Pedagogical Bible School,” p. 1. 


that Job is the oldest Book of the Scrip- 
tures, the first Book to be studied is 
that of Job. Naturally, the student who 
attempts to follow out this plan finds 
that he is taking a leap into the dark. 
He finds the teachings of Scripture 
pretty thoroughly “pied,’ to use the 
language of the printer, before he has 
proceeded very far. If he can be induced 
to continue until the whole Bible has 
been rearranged after such a plan, he is 
likely to find himself in something of a 
maze, and to regard the Bible, as it 
stands, as very much of a medley, violat- 
ing all chronological, literary and ra- 
tional principles. 

The Critical Method, starting from the 
new point of view, finds the oldest Scrip- 
ture in the Book of Deuteronomy, and, 
in its latest form, in a particular section 
of Deuteronomy. Assuming that all the 
other parts of the Old Testament are of 
later origin, it proceeds to rearrange the 
innumerable fragments of which it finds 
the Books composed, according to its 
preconceived naturalistic, evolutionary 
scheme, thereby violating the funda- 
mental principles of genuine literary crit- 
icism and tearing in shreds the master- 
pieces of the ages. It is very likely to 
leave the one who follows it, if sufficient- 
ly superficial, with a general conscious- 
ness that, with his wonderful new at- 
tainments endorsed by all the German 
learning, he has come into the heritage 
of omniscience; or, if he carries his com- 
mon sense with him into the study, with 
the feeling that he himself, and the 
Bible along with him, have been passing 
through something like an intellectual 
cyclone. 

Nothing can be more demonstrable 
than that such artificial and mechanical 
methods will never be long available for 
the average student, and that they can 
never afford him the most valuable fur- 
nishing of Biblical knowledge. The Nat- 

ural Method, which takes 

The Natural one back constantly to the 

Method. Divisions found in the 

Bible itself, is the only one 

that promises to meet, in any adequate 

measure, the present need for improved 
Bible study. 
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One purpose of the “Outline of the 
Bible,” already referred to, is the setting 
forth of these Natural Divisions of the 
Bible, in order to furnish a basis for bet- 
ter, more systematic, and more fruitful 
study. 

The Natural Divisions of the 
Testament have been found to be: 

(1) The Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, which give the origin of the Re- 
ligion of Redemption; 

(2) The Historical Books, which pre- 
sent the development of the Law and its 
embodiment in the national life and pub- 
lic institutions of the Chosen People; 

(3) The Poetical Books, which lay the 
foundation for the inner religious life 
in solid conviction and right feeling; 

(4) The Prophetical Books, which ex- 
hibit the struggle of divine Grace to save 
the Hebrew people from apostasy and 
from destruction by the great world- 
empires, and to turn their thought and 
faith toward the coming Messiah, who 
should be able to acomplish the salva- 
tion in which the Law had failed. 

The Natural Divisions of the New 
Testament are: 

(1) The Gospels, which set forth the 
Religion of Redemption as the Gospel, 
laying the foundation for the subsequent 
development in the Church or Kingdom 
of God; 

(2) The Acts of the Apostles, giving 
in historical form the development of 
the Gospel in connection with the plant- 
ing of the Church in the three great ra- 
cial centers, that it might reach the 
world; 

(3) The teaching of the Epistles, fur- 
nishing the theoretical and practical in- 
structions rendered necessary by the de- 
velopment of the Church in the world in 
the new conditions; 

(4) The apocalyptic unfolding of the 
future in the Book of Revelation. 

These are manifestly Natural Divisions 
of the Scriptures, each of which has its 
own distinctive place in relation to the 
entire development of the Testament in 
which it is found, and to the whole of 
the Bible. Considered from this point 
of view, they furnish the basis for a 
connected and systematic study of the 


Old 
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Word of God, such as can not be fur- 
nished by any merely artificial divisions. 
Each one of them furnishes the nucleus 
of a system to which the student or 
teacher can constantly return, and with 
which he can always associate all the 
new material that may be obtained by 
the widest study and investigation. The 
return is in each case to that which is 
familiar, and every such return renders 
the Natural Division more familiar, and 
helps better to fix the material, new and 
old, firmly in the mind, 


II. Tue Truet Metuop or Biste Stupy Is 
THE LITERARY AND CONSTRUCTIVE. 


Every literary work is a product of ar- 
tistic and rational construction. In it 
the writer has some general theme 
which he proposes to set forth, and this 
he embodies according to some distinc- 
tive plan that he has in mind; so that 
the whole can not be understood and 
grasped except by ascertaining the theme 
and mastering the plan. Unless this is 
done, the literary production, whatever 
it may be, can not be understood in any 
but the most superficial sense, and can 
not be fixed in the mind so as to be 
naturally and readily reproduced. 


1. The Constructive Method Outlined. 


So much has been said recently con- 
cerning Literary Study of the 
Literary Bible, and the Study of the 
Study. Bible as Literature, and so 
much prominence has been 
given to the most superficial study of 
this kind possible, that it is necessary to 
recall attention to the fact that the es- 
sential thing in Literature, whether Bib- 
lical or Secular, is not the mere form, but 
the constructed thought. The study of 
the mere form has been so prosecuted in 
many instances as to hide the truth and 
prevent its being at all reached by the 
student or investigator. 

To this superficial kind of literary 
study belongs the merely philological 
and critical work of which so much has 
of late been made. Any one who will | 
take up the hand-books constructed on 
this method, that are being forced upon 
the attention of the public with lavish 
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outlay of money; or who will examine 
the treatment given in the “Encyclopedia 
Biblica”—not to mention other encyclo- 
pedias that make larger literary claims 
—will see at once that the writers of ar- 
ticles on Genesis, Exodus, and other 
Books, have been absolutely blinded to 
the truths of divine revelation presented 
in those Books. The one who tries to 
get, from their treatment, what is con- 
tained in the Books as literary produc- 
tions is doomed to bitterest disappoint- 
ment. For him they bring nothing of any 
value from the Books. 

Of some real service, and yet on the 
whole exceedingly superficial, is the Lit- 
erary Study that devotes itself to the 
Literary Forms, so-called. It is possible, 
as one may see by consulting books of 
this character, to become so absorbed 
in the production—as poetry, lyric, epic, 
ot dramatic, or as prose, oratorical, nar- 
trative, or historical—as to lose sight of 
all the deeper things which constitute 
the body and soul of the production, 

The true Literary Study must start out 
with understanding the purpose and 
theme of the production, as interpreted 
by the aia of origin, environment, his- 
torical movement, etc. In 
the light of this purpose 
and theme, the plan of 
the production must be 
studied, with the aid of the organic idea 
by which the writer shapes what he has 
to say, into a scientific, an artistic, or a 
practical construction or system. This is 
the main thing; that for which the lit- 
erary product exists. The roots of lan- 
guage, the forms of speech, the rules of 
grammar, the principles of rhetoric and 
logic, the literary forms of poetry and 
prose, all may be most useful, if made 
subsidiary to the higher aim of attain- 
ing to an understanding of that supreme 
thought which the writer embodies in 
his writing as a whole. The right kind 
of Literary Study is, therefore, essential 
to the understanding of the Literature 
contained in the Bible; and it will be 
seen to be, not merely analytic, but syn- 
thetic or constructive. 

It could readily be shown that it is 
only such analytic and constructive study, 


True Method 
Outlined. 


bringing out the parts of a production 
in their relation to one another and to 
the whole, that can maintain interest 
in the literature studied and be fruitful 
of results that will at once be enlighten- 
ing to the mind and remain fixed in it. 
The Natural Divisions of the Bible as 
outlined, and the essential elements of 
literary study as here suggested, will aid 
in getting at constructive study of the 
Bible itself by what may be called the 
Natural Method, This Bible starting- 
point once secured, there is one simple, 
natural, practical way of attaining the 
end so earnestly desired by every think- 
ing man, and that is by studying the 
Bible as a whole, and the Books of the 
Bible as books in relation to that whole. 
Having grasped the general outline, so 
that one may see in general what is in 
the Bible, the Books may be taken up 
and studied, first, each in itself; then 
each in relation to the others; and, final< 
ly, each and all as helping to make up the 
Bible as a Unit, embracing the lesser 
units of the Old and New Testaments. 


2. The Constructive Method Applied. 


Some suggestions may now be made 
regarding the proper way of carrying out 
this method of study. They will be more 
helpful by connecting them with a par- 
ticular Book of the Bible, thereby, so 
to speak, making them concrete. 


The one thing to be aimed 


, 
pace at in taking up a Book 
Pepe™ of the’ Bible, e.i gs the 
Gospel, according to Matthew—we 


take up. this Book first in order 
to take advantage of its use in the 
International Lesson System and of what 
has been said elsewhere in the present 
number and the preceding numbers of 
The Bible Student and Teacher—the one 
aim is to master it in all its parts and as 
a whole, so that it shall become perfectly 
familiar; in short, one’s own possession. 


First Thing To Be Done. 
The first thing to be done 
Study the in attaining this aim is to 
Theme. get at the heart of the Book, 
i.e., the purpose in the Kingdom of God 
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for which it was written and given by 
divine inspiration. 

This is not always an easy enterprise. 
In attempting it it is well to secure the 
best and wisest help possible. But it is 
likewise well—as Dr. Joseph Addison AIl- 
exander used to advise his students half 
a century ago (it is not at all new wis- 
dom as some would have us think)—to 
read the book attentively and rapidly sev- 
eral times through, as one would read 
any other literary production. The self- 
revelation of a book received in this way 
is often sufficient to furnish the key to 
it. The aim of the book when once 
clearly ascertained will furnish the proper 
basis for further study. 

The bare reading of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel as suggested will suffice to show its 


constant Jewish reference 
Jewish from start to finish. And 
Reference. then, on the historical side, 


it may be learned, from the 
traditions gathered up by Papias and the 
Fathers and handed down by Eusebius 
and other writers, that this Gospel is 
substantially the preaching of that Apos- 
tle, written out at their request for the 
Jews to whom he had preached, and left 
with them when he took his departure 
to preach elsewhere. His aim was to 
lead them to accept Jesus as Messiah 
and Savior by demonstrating from the 
Old Testament that He is the promised 
Messiah. 

This historical, practical purpose is 
seen—in the light of the position, char- 
acter, and needs of the Jew (the chosen 
of God, having the oracles of the divine 
religion, expecting the Messiah in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, but in Scribe and 
Pharisee more than half apostate and ex- 
pecting Him as a magnificent earthly 
monarch)—to be the only adequate key 
to the mysteries of the First Gospel. 

Second Thing to Be Done. 
After the key is grasped, the next 
thing to be done is to get at 
Study of the General Plan or Outline 
Outline. of the book that is being 
studied. 

Every literary work of any merit is a 

product of artistic and rational construc- 
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tion. This holds of the books of the 
Bible as truly as of “Paradise Lost” of 
Milton or of the tragedies of Shakes- 
peare. 

To apply this to the Gospel: the study 
of Matthew as a string of verses, or as a 
string of disconnected questions and an- 
swers, yields but little that is of value. 
We must make use of the purpose of the 
Evangelist to help fix upon his plan, and 
that plan will help toward the mastery 
of the Gospel. 

Begin by tracing that plan in outline, 
and noting it in the Bible. 

Jewish Plan of Matthew. 


There is first an Introduction (ch. i.-iy. 
II), in which the Evangelist demon- 
strates for the Jew that Jesus had the 
origin, forerunner, and official prepara- 
tion of the Messiah of the Prophets. 

[That is the necessary introduction to 
His Work as Messiah.] 

The Work of Jesus as Messiah is then 
carried forward by the Evangelist in 
Three Stages or Parts. 

In Part First (ch. iv. 12-xvi. 12) Mat- 
thew presents Jesus to the Jew as 
Messiah the Prophet, proclaiming His 
Coming Kingdom and manifesting the 
powers and meeting with the rejection 
of the Messianic King. 

It is shown thus that He did the public 
work and bore the public character of the 
Messiah, 

First, Himself unfolding the law and 
relations of the Kingdom of God (ch. iv. 
12-ix. 35); and, 

Secondly, associating with Him Twelve 
Apostles in extending the proclamation 
more widely, thereby awakening that op- 
position in all the leading classes that 
resulted in His rejection as King, and 
His retirement from the public ministry 
in Galilee (ch. ix. 36-xvi. 12). 

In Part Second (ch. xvi. 13-xxiii. 39) 
Matthew shows the Jew that, after His 
retirement from His public work in Gal- 
ilee, Jesus as Prophet openly makes and 
demonstrates His claim to the Messianic 
Kingship to His disciples and to the peo- 
ple, and teaches that the Kingdom is to 
be won through His Priestly Sufferings. 

This teaching and claim bring Him 
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into conflict with the apostate Jewish of- 
ficials, and lead to His rejection by them 
and His judicial withdrawal from them. 

In Part Third (ch. xxiv. 1-xxvii. 66) 
Matthew shows for the Jew how Jesus, 
after His public rejection by and judg- 
ment of the Jews, fully established His 
claim to be the Messiah, and laid the 
foundation for the future Kingdom by 
fulfilling the Messianic types and prophe- 
cies in His own Priestly Sacrifice. 

[In all His experiences—in taking the 
place of the Lamb of the Passover, in the 
trial, on the Cross, and in the rich man’s 
tomb—He is clearly shown to be the 
Messiah of the Scriptures.] 

In his brief Conclusion (ch. xxviii.) 
Matthew sets forth for the Jew the tri- 
umph of Jesus as Messiah the King, in 
His resurrection from the dead, His- as- 
sumption of universal authority, and His 
sending forth His followers, under the 
Great Commission, to the spiritual con- 
quest of the world. 

Such an Outline, carefully prepared 
and placed on the margins or in the inter- 
leaved Bible, will fix itself readily in the 
memory, and will start one on the way 
toward a complete study and analysis 
and a thorough knowledge of what Mat- 
thew’s Gospel is, as well as of what is in 
it. It will furnish the permanent basis 
for cumulative study. Being rational, and 
not mechanical, it will take in and fur- 
nish a natural place for one’s increasing 
knowledge. 


Third Thing To Be Done. 


The third thing to be done 

Study of is to follow out the study of 
Details. these parts in detail, and so to 
fill in the Outline with all the essential 
teachings of the Gospel. 

This may be illustrated by the Intro- 
duction (ch. i.-iv. 11). 

Such study will show the following 
subdivisions in Matthew’s argument: 

Section 1. Jesus had the origin of the 
Messiah (ch. i.-ii.). 

A. In his royal and covenant descent 
from David and Abraham (ch. i. 1-17). 

B. In His divine origin and human 
birth, as Immanuel, Jesus—begotten by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary (ch. i, 18-25). 
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C. In the place of His birth—not Nazar- 
eth, as the Jews supposed, but Bethlehem, 
so fulfilling prophecy—demonstrated by 
appeal to historical events and records 
accessible to the Jews (ch, ii.). 

} Section 2. Jesus received the prepara- 
tion and inauguration of the Messiah (ch. 
jil.-iv. IT). 

A- In the heralding of His public ap- 
pearance and ministry, for the Jews, by a 
promised forerunner, John the Baptist 
(chigittn T=12)) 

B. In the external and public consecra- 
tion for the Messiah’s work in the bap- 
tism by John, and in the recognition and 
anointing from heaven by the Father and 
the Holy Spirit (ch. iii, 13-17). 

C. In His internal and spiritual girding 
for Messiah’s work, and in His actual 
commencement of that work, as man, the 
Second Adam, taking the place, in the 
Temptation, of the First Adam who had 
failed, and fulfilling the promise of the 
Protevangelium in bruising the old ser- 
pent’s head in the conflict with Satan 
(chy tv T-11), 

This study should be carried through 
all the Parts or Stages of the Gospel, and 
the results properly noted in the inter- 
leaved Bible. Such an Outline readily 
fixes itself in the memory. The new 
knowledge that comes with continuous 
study will find a place in its natural 
“pigeon-holes,” and so the results of 
study will be easily held in the mind as 


they accumulate. 
Fourth Thing To Be Done. 


, The fourth thing to be 
Relations to done is to study the book 
Other Gospels. in its relations to the 
other books of the Bible, but especially 
in its relations to the other Gospels. A 
suggestion on the last point is all that is 
possible here. The relations of Mat- 
thew as the Gospel for the Jew, to Mark 
the Gospel for the Romans, Luke the 
Gospel for the Greek, and John the Gos- 
pel for the Christian, have already been 
presented in another connection. Refer- 
ence must here be made to that presen- 
tation for the completion of the study 
from this point of view. 


Fifth Thing To Be Done. 


The apprehension and 
appreciation of this con- 
trast between the Four 
Gospels, as thus studied, will prepare for 


Study of Jew- 
ish Features, 
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a new form of study, that will still fur- 
ther fill out the Outline of Matthew and 
fix it more firmly in the mind. As new, 
and yet natural, it can not fail to be of 
intense interest to every earnest stu- 
dent. 

In taking up this new form it is to be 
noted that there is a certain amount of 
material common to all the Gospels. That 
may be studied in Matthew in order to get 
at the common truths of salvation 
through the sacrificial death of Jesus. 

But the important part for study just 
here is the part peculiar to Matthew. 
This will be found to have blank spaces 
opposite in the columns of the Har- 
mony of the Gospels set apart for Mark, 
Luke and John. 

Regarding this Gospel as made up of 
1oo parts, 58 of these are common to it 
with the other Gospels, and 42—almost 
one half—peculiar to it alone. 


Let these 42 parts be 
carefully picked out with 
the aid of a Harmony of 
the Gospels, and a blue pencil-mark be 
drawn along the margin of each in the 
interleaved Bible. They must be studied 
in connection with Matthew’s dominant 
purpose to lead the Jew to accept Jesus 
as the Messiah and to secure salvation 
through Him. 

It will be found by detailed study that 
every one of the 42 parts is introduced 
by Matthew just because of this Jewish 
aim, and is fully explained by that alone. 


Forty-two 
Parts Jewish. 


The first verse contains the very words 
to which the Jew with his prejudices 
against Jesus could most easily be in- 
duced to listen. It linked Jesus instantly 
—in a sentence finished before the Jew 
could turn away—with all the hopes of 
the Jews in the Abrahamic Covenant and 
the Davidic Kingdom. 

The genealogy, giving—not the divine 
origin, traced back, by the line of natural 
descent through Mary and Nathan, to 
David and Abraham and Adam to God, 
as Luke gives it (ch. iii. 23-28) for the 
Greek, the universal man, but—the cove- 
nant descent, traced down from Abra- 
ham, and the royal descent from David 
through Solomon and through Joseph the 
legal heir to the throne of Messiah, and 
proving that Jesus had the descent of the 
Messianic King by referring the Jew to 
his recognized national and public rec- 
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ords,—all this was just suited to fasten 
the awakened attention of the Jew by its 
challenging appeal to authority that he 
did not dare to repudiate. 

Passing over His divine origin and hu- 
man birth, as found in the last half of 
chapter first, so manifestly for the Jew, 
a careful study of Chapter II. will show 
that it is all introduced by Matthew alone 
and for the sole purpose of showing by 
an appeal to Jewish records and history 
that Jesus had the birthplace of Messiah, 
namely Bethlehem, and not Nazareth, as 
many thought, but which was only an 
obscure place providentially chosen for 
His early home and development,—both 
the birthplace and the residence being in 
fulfilment of prophecy. That was the 
only way to meet Jewish prejudice. The 
same Jewish aim is easily traced in the 
remainder of the Introduction (ch. iii. 
I-iv. II). 

Such study as this carried through the 
Gospel, and the results embodied in the 
handy Bible, will fasten all these Jewish 
peculiarities firmly in mind, and will place 
all these passages in their proper setting 
in the plan of the book, while helping to 
fix in mind all the parts common to Mat- 


thew with the other Gospels. 
Sixth Thing To Be Done. 


In advancing another step 
and taking a wider outlook 
particular attention should 
be given to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament that have their fulfilment in 
the First Gospel. The specific prophe- 
cies given with references to the Old 
Testament books may be taken up first; 
but the student will make a great mis- 
take if he fails to go much further than 
this. The entire Gospel is merely the 
setting of the character and work, the 
career and fate, of Jesus over against the 
same features in the Old Testament de- 
lineation of the Messiah. This too will 
help to make up the cumulative and per- 
manent results of the study of the Gos- 
pel for the Jew. 


Study of 
Prophecy. 


The wider study of this 
Gospel, in its relations to the 
rest of the New Testament 
and to the Old Testament, will complete 
the understanding of its setting in the 
divine scheme of redemption, and will 
shed new light on all its parts and teach- 


ings. 
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Taking The Wider Outlook. 


The same method should be carried 
out with the other books of the Bible. 
Probably in such study it is best to take 
up the remainder of the Gospels first, as 
these are so closely related and recipro- 
cally cast so much light on one another. 

There is barely room to suggest that, 
at the same time with the study already 
proposed, the investigation of the plans 
of the Old Testament and the New 
should be entered upon and prosecuted, 
in order to arrive at the larger schemes 
or unities in which the particular books 
all fall into places It will greatly aid in 
retaining the results of the general study 
to note them on the interleaves of the 
Bible in daily use. 


IlJ. Tor True Meruop or Briere Stupy Is 
CUMULATIVE. 


One can not afford to pursue any meth- 
od of Bible Study that requires him to be 
always gathering, but never accumulat- 
ing. The method of study that has been 
outlined promises cumulative results, 
ever-increasing to the end. Upon this 
there is not time to dwell. 

Let it be understood that this kind of 
study is for the mastery of the Bible as 
the one Book of God. It can not of 
course take the place of that needed for 
special personal spiritual profit or in 
preparation for instruction, nor can it 
supersede the connected study of Sacred 
History or the inductive study of funda- 
mental doctrines; but it will lay the very 
best foundation, in wide knowledge of 
the letter of the Word of God, for all 
other kinds of Bible-study. Moreover, it 


will help the student who adopts it to 


-gather and retain in accessible and avail- 


able form the fruits of a lifetime of 
searching the Scriptures, thereby saving 
a vast amount of well-meant effort now 
wearily wasted. 

To secure the best results of such 
study, and to make them one’s perma- 
nent possession, an interleaved Bible for 
daily use is an indispensable adjunct. 
On the blank leaves the connected 
thought of the Books may be: outlined, 
and daily additions may be entered in 
such a way that the knowledge gained 
will be retained by the help of what is 
already known, and the biblical stores 
will accumulate and grow richer ali 
through the years, and, indeed, all 
through the life. The study will no 
longer be mere drudgery, but a delight; 
and the results will no longer burden 
the memory as so much useless lumber. 


In conclusion, is it too much to say 
that observation and experience seem to 
commend this as the one reasonable way 
of making one’s knowledge of the Bible 
cumulative and permanent and ready for 
widest and most effective use? And is it 
too much to say that nothing is more im- 
peratively demanded of the ministry at 
the present time than such systematic 
and fruitful study of the Book that must 
always furnish them with their only au- 
thoritative and saving messages for sin- 
ning and lost men? 

If our judgment is not greatly at fault, 
the Christian Church is on the eve of a 
thorough revision of its views on this 
important subject and of its student 
methods. 


SMITH’S “OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY.” 
Prof, Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


This is one of the volumes of the In- 
ternational Theological Library, edited 
by Dr. Charles A. Briggs and the late 
Dr. Stewart F. Salmond. It is based on 
certain theories as to the composition 


1“Old Testament History.” By Henry Pre- 
served Smith, D.D., Professor of Biblical History 
and Interpretation in Amherst College. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1903. pp. xxvi, 512. 


and the historical validity of the books 
of the Old Testament. 


The underlying theory 
as to the composition of 
the Old Testament may 
be roughly stated in three propositions. 

First, none of the Old Testament writ- 


Underlying 
Propositions. 
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ings are historical in the proper sense of 
the term. 

Second, most of them are made up of 
earlier and later strata intermingled. 

Third, the earlier strata of none of 
them are earlier than Solomon’s time, 
and the larger part of the Old Testa- 
ment is postexilian. 

When Dr. Smith and men like him say 
that no part of the Old Testament is 
properly history, that its narrative parts 
are statements made for religious and 
practical purposes, rather than for the 
purpose of giving a complete account of 
events that have occurred, they say what 
is true, provided it be not misinterpreted 
through false inferences. It is correct to 
affirm that the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment were preachers rather than histo- 
rians, that their interest in history is 
mainly for the lessons it teaches. Neg- 
lect of this has led to much misinter- 
pretation of the biblical narratives. 

They say, further, that the Old Testa- 
ment books are composite; that certain 
men wrote down poems and judicial de- 
cisions and stories and other traditions 
which had till then been orally trans- 
mitted; that these earlier writers were 
followed by later writers, and these by 
yet others, who reworked and combined 
and supplemented what their predeces- 
sors had written; that the books of 
Chronicles are mainly a reworking with 
large amplification of parts of Samuel 
and Kings; that a large part of our text 
of the books from Genesis to Kings con- 
sists of the work of later writers, who 
changed and supplemented the accounts 
given by their predecessors; that similar 
processes of change and expansion have 
been wrought in the books of prophecies 
and the wisdom books. In this there 
are, beyond doubt, certain important ele- 
ments of truth, though particular theo- 
ries are to such an extent based on mere 
analogy and conjecture as to render 
them fluctuating and ephemeral. For ex- 
ample, who is in possession of any hard 
facts concerning the oral transmission of 
parts of the material contained in the 
biblical narratives? 

But, further, Dr. Smith speaks repre- 
sentativyely when he says: “The earliest 


Hebrew code, which has come down to 
us, was published at a date considerably 
later than the time of Solomon” (p. 174). 
All passages that presuppose a central 
sanctuary for all Israel, whether in the 
hexateuch or the other narrative books 
or the prophecies, he dates in the time 
of Josiah, king of Judah, or later. The 
ceremonial law and whatever fully pre- 
supposes it he assigns to a time not 
earlier than Nehemiah, the beginning of 
whose career he dates in B. C. 385. On 
this point he says: “What has been said 
about Ezra shows that the account given 
of the introduction of the Law by him 
belongs to the category of legend rather 


than fact’ (p. 400). Of coursepe Dr 
rex Smith and those who be- 

east lieve with him concede 
Testimony. 


that this scheme of late 
dates is in contradiction with all the tes- 
timony in the case, including that of the 
Gospels and the Acts and the Epistles; 
and to old-fashioned scholars the testi-: 
mony seems weightier than the slender 
probabilities and the “harmonizing hy- 
potheses” which constitute the only evi- 
dence adduced in proof of the late dates. 


Waiving this, however, 
and supposing for the sake 
of the argument that this 
theory of composition is true, late dates 
and all, what bearing should this have on 
the question of the trustworthiness of 
the narrative statements? 

It would be correct to say that, inas- 
much as these accounts were given for 
the purpose of pointing practical lessons 
rather than of teaching history, we ought 
therefore to use them for the latter pur- 
pose with some caution. Especially we 
ought to avoid inferences based on the 
assumption that the writer intended to 
give a complete account. For example, 
when the narrator omits all mention of 
the invasions of Shalmanezer IL., that is 
not equivalent to saying that there were 
no such invasions. Or when he gives 
only a meagre account of Omri, king of 
Israel, it is not correct to infer that he 
was either ignorant or unappreciative of 
the greatness of Omri. Or when he 
magnifies certain religious events of the 


Bearing on 
History. 
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reign of David by narrating them before 
David’s conquests, that is no proof that 
he was ignorant of the chronological or- 
der. He is a preacher selecting his facts 
for homiletical purposes, and that should 
make us careful about the interpretations 
we put upon his facts. Moreover, preach- 
ers are accustomed to illustrate the 
points they make by fictitious narratives, 
and it is at the outset supposable that 
some of these narratives may be preach- 
ers’ fiction. It is even true that some 
preachers are prejudiced, and misrepre- 
sent facts; and if we start without any 
presupposition at all in regard to these 
particular preachers, it is supposable 
that they may be of this class. For rea- 
sons like these it would be correct to 
say that a scientific student, entering 
upon the study of the history recorded 
in these writings, should observe his 
sources carefully, not taking their state- 
ments as a matter of course, but testing 
them. 

Again, it would be correct to say that 
in view of the supposable existence of 
an interval of merely oral transmission 
(concerning such intervals information 
is lacking; we do not know, we only 
suppose), and in view of some things 
that we know as to the habits of primi- 
tive peoples, we ought to observe with 
care the contents of the earlier biblical 
writings, whichever these may be, in or- 
der to find out whether some of the nar- 
ratives are not rather legend than histo- 
ric fact. 

And further, it is correct to say that a 
witness who lives long after the event is 
liable to be less competent than a con- 
temporary, and that under this rule the 
testimony of the later biblical writers 
is to be carefully scrutinized. If two 
statements are irreconcilable, the less 
authoritative is to be rejected. If the 
form and contents of an account show it 
to be something else than historic fact, 
the showing is to be accepted. If the 
result be that we find in the Bible a 
larger element of fiction and of human 
fallibility than we have heretofore found, 
that does not diminish our obligation to 
follow the truth. Only, the obligation 
rests upon us first to examine the evi- 


dence before pronouncing adverse judg- 
ment upon it. 

Dr. Smith makes many statements that 
are in accord with these principles; but 
these do not agree with some of his 
other statements or with his practice. 
His view, briefly stated, is this: that the 
earlier writers in the Old Testament 
were men incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween facts and legend; and that the 
Dr. Smith’s later EN te though good 
Reuiaret men—he emphasizes this 

—were so prejudiced and 
ill informed that their testimony is not 
worth considering. The verbal skill with 
which he breaks this gently to his read- 
ers is equal to that of the statesmen of 
the Vatican, in our recent negotiations 
concerning the Filipinos; though he ex- 
cels them in making his meaning clear. 
He says of the writer of the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah that in regard to 
the Persian period “his testimony alone 
is of very slight historical value’ (p. 346). 
Concerning the testimony given in 
Chronicles and in the alleged later strata 
of the books of Samuel, he says: “The 
result is undoubtedly a serious modifi- 
cation, and in many cases a reversal of 
the statements which the Biblical histo- 
rians have made” (p. 7). He dismisses 
with contempt the idea of identifying 
Mount Sinai, on the ground that it is 
“based upon the assumption that the 
data of P may be taken for history,” 
and that “when we surrender these data 
we are left with only the vaguest inti- 
mations” (p. 64). There are scores of 
similar statements. His position is not 
that there may be reasons for doubting 
the truth of this half of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative, but that its statements 
have so slight a claim to truthfulness 
that they are not even worth examining. 


His treatment of the 
history is consistent with 
this view of the sources. 
The narratives up to the time of Abra- 
ham he regards as myths. Those of the 
patriarchal times he calls sagas. A saga 
is a story invented to express “historical 
relations rather than historical inci- 
dents.” “If one of them has a historical 
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incident as its basis, the incident is trans- 
formed.” “The most striking example 
is the story of Dinah.” The persons 
mentioned in this story never existed, 
but certain Canaanite clans interfered 
with an Israelite clan, represented in the 
saga as Dinah, and two other Israelite 
clans, against the judgment of the rest, 
avenged the injury. “Not many of the 
Genesis stories are so clearly historical 
as this one” (pp. 41-42). He holds that 
none of the patriarchs ever existed as 
individuals. Abraham may have been 
originally ‘a Canaanitish God,” though 
this is to be doubted. Lot, Ishmael, 
Hagar, Isaac, Jacob, Gad, Judah and the 
rest are merely the invented terms in 
which people of later ages expressed 
their ideas of the relations between the 
clans which they found in Palestine. In 
what the Bible says about Moses and a 
new religious impulse through him, it is 
“altogether probable” that there may be 
a nucleus of historical fact (p. 56). “The 
most obvious hypothesis is that Yah- 
weh was the ancestral God of Midian,” 
and that through Moses he came to be 
adopted as the God of Israel (p. 57). 
But we really have no information con- 
cerning this movement. The earlier 
strata of the narrative are mostly legend- 
ary, and the later strata are a deliberate 
manufacture of false history, by good 
men who did this for edification. All 
that is said concerning the tabernacle 
and its worship, as well as most of what 
is said concerning the sojourn in Egypt 
and the exodus, is pure fabrication. Some 
of the stories of the times of the judges 
have a historical nucleus, those of Ehud 
and of Samson, for example; but we 
have really no knowledge of the history 
of Israel before the times of David. The 
biblical accounts for the times from 
David to Nehemiah are part fact, part 
legend, and part fabrication, the fabri- 
cation being the part that dominates the 
others, and gives the outline of the prog- 
ress of the religion of Israel. 

If the Biblical accounts were not prop- 
erly history at the beginning of this pro- 
cess of rejection, what are they at the 
close of it? When he has thus dropped 
the statements which he thinks are false, 


there only remain uncertain and uncon- 
nected fragments. To make history of 
these, the gaps have to be filled, and a 
connection supplied. The data for this 
from extrabiblical sources exist only to 
a very limited extent. For five-sixths of 
the region of the Biblical history there 
are no such data. In this condition of 
things what is to be done? 

Dr. Smith lays down a sound princi- 
ple that might supposably govern the 
case. He says: “What actually hap- 
pened at a given epoch is eternally con- 
cealed from us where (as is often the 
case) the documents are lacking” (p. 
Io). On this principle, provided he is 
right in his estimate of the Old Testa- 
ment, most of the history of Israel “is 
eternally concealed from us,” because 
“the documents are lacking.” 

We can imagine a person reaching 
this conclusion and finding his problem 
greatly simplified by it. We can imagine 
him finding himself freed from the em- 
barrassments of controversy, with the 
way clear to use our Old Testament nar- 
ratives for the ethical and spiritual les- 
sons they teach. “Since we can not know 
what actually happened,’ he might say, 
“the next best thing is to take these 
venerable and picturesque stories con- 
cerning what happened, and use them, 
remembering that most of the practical 
lessons are equally true whether the 
stories are fact or fiction.” But Dr. 
Smith is not this imaginary person. He 
is not content to regard the history of 
Israel as unknown to us, nor to permit 
us undisturbed to use the narratives for 
edification as they stand. 

After excluding the testimony of the 

Biblical writers, he fills many 


Filling of the gaps thus opened. 
the Gaps. He has to do this. He can 
not help himself. For this 


process, commonly, “the documents are 
lacking.” But it is clear that something 
happened. He is convinced that the 
thing that happened is not what the 
Scriptures say it was. Therefore it was 
something else, and he ventures to guess 
as to its character. Take one instance 
from among a thousand. “No more than 
a fraction of Israel ever sojourned in the 


1904 ] 
wilderness of Kadesh. . . . An im- 
portant fraction did so sojourn.” They 


“were in fact Edomite clans which were 
afterward a part of Judah” (pp. 65, 66). 
Where are the documents to justify 
these statements? Dr. Smith rejects a 
large proportion of the Old Testament 
testimony because, as he thinks, the 
Deuteronomists and the priestly writers 
and redactors and the Chronicler sup- 
plied by inference and conjecture such 
facts as they supposed their predecessors 
had omitted. His own work is con- 
fessedly of the same nature. What he 
has done, supposing his theories to be 
correct, is simply to disentangle some of 
the facts, filling in the interstices con- 
jecturally, and thus substituting a new 
fiction for the old. Of course he regards 
himself as better qualified than these old 
scribes for work of this kind; but he 
should remember that their qualifications 
were such that the work they did is still 
interesting after more than two thou- 
sand years. Will his qualifications en- 
dure a similar test? He holds that mod- 
ern theories of criticism and evolution 
and comparative mythology afford a bet- 
ter basis for inferences as to historical 
fact than was afforded by their religious 
theories; but not every one would agree 
with him in this, And he would con- 
cede that they had important advantages, 
as compared with him, in their possess- 
ing complete copies of the documents 
which they reworked, and other docu- 
ments not now extant. 


And Dr. Smith will not allow us to 
waive questions of historicity, and take 
refuge in the literary value of the Old 


Lit Testament narratives as 

Cc ay they stand. There are 
ompensa- passages in which he seems 
tions. 


to approve this. For ex- 
ample, after proving to his satisfaction 
that we have no specific historical facts 
in Genesis, he says: 


“Tf these results seem meagre we must 
remember that literature has other than 
a directly historical value. Abraham as 
a type of the believer in God reveals the 
religious faith of the author who drew 
his picture. The manners, morals, and 
religion of the Patriarchs really existed 
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in the Israel of a later period. The au- 
thors who could charm us with the story 
of Joseph have established their kinship 
with universal human nature” (p. 51). 


There are a good many of these passa- 
ges which suggest that the literary and 
religious value of the Old Testament 
would be enhanced if we would con- 
sent to regard its characters as heroes 
of fiction rather than as historical per- 
sons. 

Notice, however, that it is not our Bib- 
lical Abraham who “reveals the religious 
faith of the author.” Dr. Smith holds 
that there are four or more Abrahams 
in Genesis, the Abraham of J, the Abra- 
ham of E, the Abraham of P, and the 
Abraham who rescued Lot from Chedor- 
laomer. The first may reveal the re- 
ligious faith of the author of J, and the 
second that of the author of E, and so 
on; but any one of the four is a different 
Abraham from the Abraham of the Book 
of Genesis. And this is characteristic. 
The Old Testament characters, such as 
Abraham, Jacob, Judah, Joseph, David, 
are thoroughly human, many-sided, feel- 
ing the force of conflicting motives, pre- 
senting one aspect at one time and an- 
other at another time. Dr. Smith invites 
us to attend him in instance after in- 
stance, as he takes up the Biblical ac- 
count of one of these characters and re- 
solves it into the primitive sagas or 
other traditions of which it was com- 
posed; and forthwith our strong picture 
of the character is gone, and in place of 
it we have two or three or four pictures, 
each flat and one-sided and mechanical 
and devoid of human interest. I do not 
here speak of this by way of disproving 
his view of the matter, though I do not 
believe that a literary masterpiece like 
the story of Joseph was produced by the 
process of mechanically patching to- 
gether two or three earlier stories that 
were not masterpieces. I only mention 
it in illustration of the illusiveness of his 
offer of literary compensations for the 
loss of historicity. 

Further, he refuses to withdraw the 
charge of falsehood as against the Bib- 
lical statements, on condition that they 
will plead guilty of being fiction. His- 
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torical exactness is not to be expected 


in a saga or legend. Its 
Fiction being a legend is a sufficient 
for Fact. bar against its being con- 


demned because its details are 
not historical. But Dr. Smith does not 
accept this plea. He considers the nar- 
ratives one after another, and charges 
them with contradictions and incredibili- 
ties and other deviations from historical 
truth, just as if he regarded them as 
history and not fiction. It is not enough 
for him to call them fictions; an essential 
part of his view is that the Biblical 
writers retail these fictions for facts. 


What is the basis on which men accept 
such views as these concerning the Old 
Testament? The one reason that is ac- 
tually more influential than all others 

combined is that these 


No Consensus conclusions are sup- 
of Experts. posed to command the 
practically unanimous 


suffrage of modern experts. It is therefore 
interesting to note in Dr. Smith’s work 
the many instances which indicate the 
lack of such unanimity even among the 
men of the school to which he belongs. 
He regards the accounts of the Patri- 
archs as sagas; many others regard them 
as legends or myths. Probably the pre- 
vailing opinion of the men of this school 
is that Samson is a sun-myth; while 
Dr. Smith says: “We accept the main in- 
cidents as historical, not mythical, only 
slightly legendary” (p. ror); though he 
thinks it possible that the account identi- 
fies Yahweh as the sun-god. In regard 
to the preabrahamic stories he says: 
“Mythological as the earliest sources 
appear, they are not polytheistic. In each 
of the documents Yahweh alone is the 
God of Israel, and he is also the creator 
of the world and of mankind” (pp. 26, 16). 
Here Dr. Smith is a dissenter among 
the men of his school. Further, he dif- 
fers with Cornill in refusing to recognize 
a historical Abraham, and with Cheyne 
in that Smith recognizes a_ historical 
Moses, and does not count Jerahmeel 
the fountain head of Israel (p. 66). He 
is of the minority, apparently, in not find- 
ing an Arabian Mutsri in many of the 
places in which our English versions 


speak of Egypt (p. 66). In Dr. Smith’s 
book and elsewhere, the instances of dis- 
agreement are numberless. ‘They are 
creditable as indicating independence of 
thought, but they are fatal to all claim 
of expert unanimity. If we are to accept 
the views of these men, we must do it 
on the basis of their reasonings and the 
evidence they adduce. 


Such revolutionary conclusions can be’ 


justified only by the clearest and most 

overwhelming evidence, 
The Slimsy while the evidence actually 
Evidence. presented—the parts of it 

that really bear on the 
question—is of the slimsiest. For the 
present we must be content with a few 
specimens. They are taken at random, 
but are typical. 

To discredit the historicity of the times 
of Abraham, Dr. Smith several times ap- 
peals to the picture of Palestine, pre- 
sented in the El-amarna letters (p. 36 
et al.). He ignores the fact that these 
letters belong to the later years of the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, several 
generations later than the time common- 
ly assigned Abraham. 

To account for the prominence that 
came to be assigned to Abraham, in spite 
of Abraham’s being a nonentity, he says: 

“The fact is, that a single sentence in 
the account of Abraham appealed to the 
Apostle Paul, and the patriarch thus be- 
came an important figure in Christian 
theology” (pp. 49-50). 

Which is the “single sentence” that 
appealed to Paul? Does Dr. Smith here 
refer to the statement that the nations 
shall be blessed in Abraham, or to the 
statement that Abraham’s believing was 
counted for righteousness, or to Abra- 
ham’s being constituted father of a mul- 
titude of nations, or to his receiving cir- 
cumcision, or to some other sentence? 
And in view of the fact that Peter and 
Stephen and James and the author of 
Hebrews and John the Baptist and Jesus 
Himself base their teachings on Abra- 
ham, why does he say that “a single sen- 
tence” “appealed to Paul,” as if there 
were only this one sentence, appealing 
to this one Christian teacher? . 

He also says that “none of the proph- 
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ets allude to Abraham until we come to 
Ezekiel” (p. 49). Test this statement 
by a concordance, and you will find it 
dissolving in mist, like the preceding one, 

He says that in David’s time the Ca- 
lebites were “not yet reckoned a part 
of Judah” (p. 130). What proof is there? 
He says that in the Absalom affair 
“Zadok and Abiathar themselves bring 
the ark to David” (p. 4). What proof 
that they themselves brought it? The 
account as it stands says that it was 
carried by Levites (2 Sam. xv. 24). If 
we refer this statement to a later docu- 
ment, who knows that there was any- 
thing in the earlier document to con- 
tradict it? This and numberless like as- 
sertions come under the condemnation 
of Dr. Smith’s own sound rule; “the docu- 
ments are lacking.” 

Dr. Smith reasons that David did the 
will of God; David had teraphim; there- 
fore the Old Testament narrator tells an 
untruth when he says that idol images 
were prohibited before David (p.g). Par- 
allel reasoning would be the following: 
Russians are men; Hottentots are men; 
therefore Russians are Hottentots. 

He cites (pp. 5, 6) David’s gathering 
30,000 chosen men to bring up the ark 
(2 Sam. vi. I) as in contradiction with 
the statement that about 340,000 were 
somehow concerned with David’s being 
made king over Israel (1 Chron, xii, 23- 
37). It is precisely as contradictory as 
it is to say that Napoleon invaded Rus- 
sia with more than 400,000 men, and 
fought the battle of Waterloo with about 
72,000. 

Dr. Smith says that because the two 
reigns between Ahab and Jehu “sum 
up fourteen years,’ the Bible is in con- 
tradiction with the record of Shalman- 
ezer II., who says that he fought Ahab 
in his sixth year, and took tribute from 
Jehu in his eighteenth year (p. 202). 
Parallel reasoning would infer that if a 
letter weighing an ounce requires one 
postage stamp, a heap of letters requiring 
fourteen stamps must weigh fourteen 
ounces. The Biblical narratives count 
fractions of years as the post office counts 
fractions of ounces. Give the Biblical 
numbers here their true value, and you 


will find that the sixth year of Shal- 
manezer was the twenty-first of Ahab, 
within the three years when he was at 
peace with Syria, while his eighteenth 
year was the accession year of Jehu. 

In his rejection of the testimony of 
the writers of Ezra and Nehemiah Dr. 
Smith makes much of the occurrence of 
such titles as “Cyrus king of Persia,” 
and “Darius the Persian.” He says that 
these monarchs call themselves by va- 
rious titles, “but nowhere, King of Per- 
sia.’ He adds: 


“This title was given to them only 
after the Greek conquest of the East 
made men contrast Alexander with his 
predecessors who were primarily kings 
of Persia” (p. 345). 


For this assertion “the documents are 
lacking.” A contemporary record calls 
Cyrus “King of the country of the Per- 
sians” (Annal. Tab. II. 15). Darius Hys- 
taspes, describing himself as “the great 
king, the king of kings,” lets the de- 
scription culminate in the designation 
“a Persian, the son of a Persian” (Rec. 
of Past, o. s., v., p. 151). If the sources 
were not so meagre we should presum- 
ably have many instances of this kind. 
Decades before Alexander, the Greek 
writers currently speak of “the king,” 
and “the great king,’ but also use such 
phrases as “Darius the Persian,” “Cyrus 
the Persian,” “the king of the Persians,” 
“Cambyses king of the Persians” (e. g. 
Herodotus Euterpe 110, 157; Thalia 21, 
Xenophon Cyropedia IJ. 1, 2, Anabasis 
Pilsivs12)3 

In fine these alleged proofs, wherever 
you test them, fail to conform to the 
canons of correct criticism. 


Dr. Smith is a genial, cultured gentle- 
man, a scholar of wide reading, earnest 
in the pursuit of the truth as he sees it, 
a man of whose work one would like to 
speak in terms of unstinted praise. And 
indeed his volume is an exceedingly able 
and valuable presentation of the views 
which he advocates. Its faults are the 
faults of the school to which it belongs, 
and they conclusively show that the 
positions of that school are hopelessly 
uncritical. 
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“Christi This is a series of ad- 
Sou dresses delivered before 

Apologetics.” 


the Christian Association 
of University College, London, by 
George Henslow, M.A.; Henry Wace, 
DD: D, L. Margoliouth, D. Litt; RoE: 
Welch, M.A.; George T. Manly, M.A.; 
Cecil Wilson, M.A. It contains an in- 
troduction by W. D. McLaren, M.A., is 
edited by W. Seton, M.A., and published 
by John Murray, London, 1903. : 
The introduction deals with the na- 
ture and scope of Christian Evidences. 
The first address following, by Profes- 
sor Henslow, is occupied with Present- 
Day Rationalism, with an examination of 
Darwinism, and is followed by a speech 
from Lord Kelvin. The second address, 
by Professor Wace, is on the Book of 
Genesis, followed by a speech from Sir 
Roperteanderson, K.C.B.) iL, Dive ihe 
third, by Professor Margoliouth, is on the 
Synoptic Gospels, as independent wit- 
nesses, followed: by speeches from Sir 
Dyer Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., and Col- 
onel Williams, M.P. The fourth is by 
Rev. R. E. Welch, M.A., on the Witness 
of Human Experience, with a speech by 
Sir T. Barlow, R.C.V., M.D. The fifth 
is by Rev. G. T. Manly, on Materialism 
and Christianity, with a speech by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell. The sixth and last 
is by Rev. C. W. Williams, M.A., on 
Some Evidences from the Resurrection. 
These are followed by a summary of the 
whole course, each address being out- 
lined, as to its material, and its relations 
stated to those preceding or following. 
’This, it may be said, is a book for the 
times. Each of its lectures deals with 
pending issues; and those issues are pre- 
sented and urged in their latest form. 
These issues are then dealt with fairly 
and thoroughly. Present-Day Rational- 
ism—or more correctly, as Mr. Balfour 
has called it, “Naturalism’”—as modified 
up to present date, of course, properly 
demands particular attention. The inter- 
est of its discussion is heightened by the 
address following of Lord Kelvin; his 
repudiation of Materialism. The same is 


true of the discussion of Professor Wace, 
regarding the position and significance 
of the Book of Genesis, and the accom- 
panying speech of Sir Robert Anderson. 
And no less is to be said of that of Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth in regard to the Syn- 
optic Gospels. And those following, es- 
pecially that on Materialism and that on 
the Witness of Human Experience, are 
equally deserving of careful perusal. 
The volume is an exhibition of science, 
not as in conflict with, but as verifying, 
revelation, The real trouble here is, that 
irreligious man will study and speculate 
in science, as they do in Scriptures, in 
an ungodly, irreligious spirit. The result 
is what might have been anticipated. 
Erasmus Darwin, the father of Charles, 
boasted that he had read everything that 
had been urged against revelation, and 
that he had read nothing in its special 
defence. The reverent, inquiring spirit 
for, as well as against, is imperatively 
demanded. Whether the truth be in con- 
nection with God’s works or His Word, 
the ungodly spirit will fail to see and 
recognize its full significance. “If any 
will do,” that is, “wills to do,” the will 
of God, he will understand God’s teach- 


ing. 
C. Walker, Winchester, Va. 


: ae e The recent book 
Ritschlianism and of \Proteeee 


the Person of Christ. James Orr, “Rit- 


schlianism, Expository and Critical” (A. 
C. Armstrong & Son), deserves a wide 
reading. Professor Orr has made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with Ritsch- 
lianism, and is competent to speak on 
the most subtile apologetic of modern 
times. Ritschlianism is a keen defence 
against the extreme rationalism of Ger- 
many, but it is a defence that surrenders 
the fundamentals of Christianity. It pro- 
fessedly magnifies the historical basis of 
Christianity, and utters the ery of “Back 
to Christ”; but the Christ to whom ap- 
peal is made is not possessed of Deity. 
He has the “value” of God, but not the 
nature of God. Intelligent ministers and 
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students of present day theology need 
to know something of Ritschlianism. 
This recent book of Professor Orr is 
not so techincal as his former treatise 
on the subject. The practical effect of 
the new teaching is the same as Uni- 
tarianism, though the method pursued is 
quite different. As in the beginning, so 
now the uppermost theological problem 
is Jesus. “Whose Son is He?” 


A number of 
scholars now hold 
that chapters x.- 
Xili. of 2 Corinthians is a separate letter 
from the rest of the Epistle. They dif- 
fer, however, as to the time of chapters 
x.-xill. Drs. Kennedy, Clemen, and 
Schmiedel put it earlier than chapters 
i.-ix.; while Drs. Drescher, Semler, and 
Krenkel place it later. These doctors 
mutually answer one another. Dean 
Bernard, in his new commentary on 2 
Corinthians in the Expositor’s Greek 
Testament, holds to the usual view of 
the integrity of 2 Corinthians. Dr. 
Plummer, however, in his new commen- 
tary on 2 Corinthians (Cambridge Bible) 
accepts the new view. It is a possible 
hypothesis merely, and does not add 
anything to our knowledge of the facts. 
A, T. R., Louisville, Ky. 


The New Theory 
About 2 Corinthians. 


In a pamphlet en- 

Urauart Of <. “‘itled “The Caseiof 
Prof. G. A, Smith. the Higher Criti- 
cism: Is There Anything In It?” Rev. 
John Urquhart, a well known defender 
of the Bible, reviews Professor George 
Adam Smith’s recent Reply to the Col- 
lege Committee that had under consid- 
eration the alleged heresy of the Pro- 
fessor. In that “Reply” Professor 
Smith attacks the historicity of the ac- 
count in Genesis of the building of the 
Tower of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues. On this point he says: 

“The Book of Genesis fixes the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel in 2564 B. c, 
or if we take the Greek data, in 3166, 
and asserts that till then the whole 
earth was of one language and of one 
speech, Yet we have discovered in- 
scriptions in three languages of differ- 
ent families, Sumerian, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian, which are all earlier than 


these dates. Clearly then, on this 
ground of chronology alone, we can not 
regard the early chapters of Genesis as 
actual history.” 

The reviewer proceeds to show in de- 
tail the utter worthlessness of this pre- 
tended threefold argument. He says: 

[For the Biblical Date] “he gives us 
our choice of either 2564 B. c. or of 3166 
B. Cc. But it may be well to emphasize 
the fact that no man is in a position to 
speak positively regarding the exact 
Bible date. The Scripture teaches by its 
silence as well as by its speech; and it 
can be demonstrated that at least one 
period of nearly a century has been pur- 
posely and significantly omitted in the 
Old Testament, just as three generations 
in the royal ancestry of our Lord have 
in like manner been blotted out in Matt. 
i. The truth is that the entire subject 
of Bible chronology is awaiting the ad- 
vent of some serious, capable and devout 
student; but meanwhile it is enough to 
note that it is too early to dogmatize 
upon the Scripture date of the building 
of the Tower of Babel. 

“That is one element of uncertainty 
which ought surely to have modified 
this confident challenge to Scottish or- 
thodoxy. The reader will be amazed, 
however, when he comes to know the 
state of the ground upon which Dr. 
Smith has planted his other foot. He 
says we have Egyptian monuments that 
are older than any Biblical date for the 
Tower of Babel. Does he know that 
there is absolutely no Egyptian chronol- 
ogy as yet obtainable? It was a despised 
Bible date that happened to give the 
very first fixed point for the merest 
rudiment of an Egyptian chronology; and 
for the higher ranges we have to the 
present hour no reliable reckoning at all. 
Professor Smith knows this; and yet, 
without the shadow of a hint as to the 
essential weakness of his case, he calls 
upon us to cease believing in an inspired 
record because it contradicts an Egyp- 
tian chronology which is based upon 
mere suppositions necessitated by our 
ignorance! 

“But the case grows much worse when 
we come to his other assertion, as to the 
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date of the early Babylonian monuments. 
Here we have indeed what seemed to be 
a chronology. Nabonidus the father of 
Belshazzar, has left it on record that a 
temple which he had repaired was built 
by Naram-Sin 3200 years before his own 
time. That is a date with a vengeance. 
Imagine anyone to-day attempting to tell 
what was done three thousand and two 
hundred years ago in this country! And 
yet that is the Professor’s sole ground 
for here again discarding the Bible. 
This date has long been challenged by 
Assyriologists of no mean standing; but 
there is no note of uncertainty in Dr. 
Smith’s announcement. And further, this 
precious date had been abandoned by 
Assyriologists of his own school. Hil- 
precht had given it up some time ago; 
and Dr. Winckler, in his recently pub- 
lished edition of Schrader’s book on the 


‘Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament,’ sweeps it away with ridi- 
cule. I give the following translation 


of Winckler’s reference to the above 
date: 

“Sargon and his son Naram-Sin be- 
came almost mythical personages at a 
later date, in spite of their historical 
character. When Nabunaid, the last 
king of Babylon, wished to rebuild the 
sun-temple of Sippar, he found in the 
course of his excavations the old foun- 
dation tablet of Naram-Sin. His savants 
could not give satisfactory answers to 
the conscientious inquiries of the king. 
Lists of the royal lines were no longer 
extant, at least any that extended to 
Sargon’s time; and so they contented 
themselves with the statement that this 
was an instance of a “primeval” king; and 
finally, probably upon renewed solicita- 
tion on the part of the king, it appeared 
indispensable to furnish a date. Nabun- 
aid was gratified with a tale of “3,200 
years” before his own day. The excava- 
tions at Nippur have brought to light 
brick layers with the legends of Naram- 
Sin and Sargon on them, immediately 
beneath the walls of the first kings of 
Ur known to us; so that we must regard 
them as their predecessors by no long 
interval, and must assign their epoch to 
a date at least 1,000 years later than the 
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wise men of Nabunaid gave. To this 
era they belong also, considered palxe- 
graphically’ (pp. 17, 18).* 

“Now, that book was published and on 
sale months before the Assembly was 
held; and yet Dr. Smith presumed to ab- 
solutely and finally set aside the Bible 
statement on the ground of a chronology 
which he ought to have known was ex- 
ploded. Let me now add one word as te 
the fact. Scholars have been struck by 
the statement in Gen. xi. 1. Translated 
literally, it tells us that the whole earth 
was one in lip and one in words; that 
is, that the terms used were identical and 
that the pronunciation was the same. 
Now it is in just these two things that 
languages separate. New terms are in- 
troduced, and the old terms which re- 
main are modified by changing pronun- 
ciation. It is not the way of legend and 
myth to give us a philosophically correct 
description like that; but if this is a Di- 
vine record, we can understand why such 
a description is there. That is one thing 
which does not favor the myth theory. 
Here is another. The Scripture states 
that on account of this diversity of 
speech the race was split up, and that all 
the nationalities of the earth started from 
this centre, carrying with them as me- 
mentoes of the earlier time the arts, the 
knowledge, the customs, and the super- 
stitions of Babylon. That was, however, 
quietly ignored by Science. But every 
advance in our knowledge of the various 


races of mankind has confirmed the Bi- 
ble. The nations have come from Baby- 
lon. The researches of recent years have 
proved that even Egypt, with its writing 
and its civilization, has come from that 
centre. This again is not myth and leg- 
end. It is history; and' history which the 
Bible alone has given. I may add that 
the very monuments to which Dr. Smith 
appeals, when closely questioned, are for 
the Bible story and not for him. It is 
quite clear that the very ancient world 
had only one writing. We find primitive 
Semite and Accadian using the same 
signs, while reading them in different 
ways. <A foot represents walking, for 
example, to both alike; though the one 
reads it in one way and the other in an- 
other.” 


1Cf. Untersuchungen sur altorient Geschichte, 
p. 45. Hilprecht, ‘Old Babylonian Inscriptions,” 
i., 2, 176 ff., to be corrected by p. 549. ; 
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Zeague Motes and Points 


THE CONTINUED POSTAL “ HOLD UP.” 


Every one interested in the American 
Bible League will regret to learn that 
the work of the League is still ham- 
pered by the failure to secure, up to 
this date, the postal privileges and rights 
that belong to The Bible Student and 
Teacher. There is now hope, however, 
that the matter will soon be adjusted. 

We bespeak renewed zeal and dili- 
gence on the part of those interested, 
as soon as the deadlock is broken, in fur- 
thering the purposes of the League. 
Send us new names, and arrange for 
starting Branch Leagues and Circles. 


PLAN FOR A NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


We are authorized to announce that 
plans are being perfected for a Conven- 
tion to be held, under the auspices of 
The American Bible League. in New 
York city, on May 3, 4 and 5, 1904. 
Many of the strongest men in the Evan- 
gelical Churches will take part in the 
discussions. It is possible at present 
to give merely a general outline of the 
Program, which will be given in full in 
the April issue of The Bible Student 
and Teacher. 

The papers and discussions will be 
held strictly to the one subject an- 
nounced. The main papers and ad- 
dresses in each case will be followed 
by brief addresses from both selected ana 
volunteer speakers. 

The general theme will be, 

The Bible in Its Present-Day Rela- 
tions. 

The following Five Topics will be dis- 
cussed: 

I. What is the Bible? In showing the 
Bible to be a direct and inspired revela- 
tion from God of the only way of life, 
and not a naturalistic evolution from 


man and by man, the historic faith of 
Evangelical Christendom will be vindi- 
cated. 

Il. The Present Assault on the Bible.— 
The character, origin and aims of this 
assault—in many respects the most dan- 
gerous ever made on the Word of God 
—will be set forth under this topic by 
masters of the subject. 

Ill. The Practical Results of the As- 
sault.—The disastrous results of the rad- 
ical and rationalistic criticism and think- 
ing will be considered, as they are affect- 
ing conduct, individual, domestic, and 
civil; pushing the Bible and Christian- 
ity out of all popular education; crip- 
pling the work of missions, at home and 
abroad; perverting the religious instruc- 
tion in colleges and training schools for 
the ministry; and transforming religious 
teaching in the Churches and Sunday- 
schools. 

IV. The Groundlessness of the As- 
sault.—Under this head will be treated, 
the identity of present views with those 
propagated one hundred years ago; the 
unscientific character of the prevailing 
Higher Criticism, including the evolu- 
tionary fads in vogue among religion- 
ists; and the latest applications of the 
principles of destructive criticism to the 
New Testament. 

V. The Method Proposed for Meet- 
ing the Assault.—The method proposed 
by the League for meeting the assault 
and bringing the truth home to the 
churches and the people will call for a 
discussion of the schemes of instruction 
proposed by the League; the literature 
to be provided and disseminated; and 
the scope of the local and international 
Conferences to be held under the aus- 
pices of the League; in short, of all the 
various plans and methods required to 
reach the masses of the people and help 
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bh 
them to a comprehensive knowledge of 


the Bible as the Word of God. 

It is expected that reduced rates 
will be secured from the Railways for 
those who desire to come to the Con- 
vention; and that partial provision at 
least will be made when necessary for 
the entertainment in this City of those 
who come from a distance. 

This opening Convention will be pre- 
paratory to a more extended one to be 
held during the coming Summer, at 
which Sir Robert Anderson and other 
able men from abroad are expected to 
be present and to participate. 

Practical suggestions are solicited from 
those who are interested in the work 
of the League. 


. 


DR. BURR’S APPEAL ‘TO LAYMEN.” 

The paper beginning on page 140 of 
the present issue is a reprint, in modified 
and corrected form, of a series of articles 
originally printed in “The Watchword 
and Truth,’ over the signature “Ami- 
cus.” Dr. Burr, its author, has had, for 
the last half-century, wide attention 
from intelligent readers, who have been 
delighted by his “Ecce Coelum,” his 
“Pater Mundi,” and his many other 
works. What he has to say should un- 
doubtedly command most earnest atten- 
tion. 

After the paper was in type, he for- 
warded to the Editors a brief statement, 
of the nature of an Appendix, which he 
desired to have accompany that paper, 
and which is printed here, as giving his 
Reasons for Appealing “to Laymen.” 


“The article entitled ‘Concerning the 
Higher Criticism’ is addressed to Chris- 
tian Laymen. Why? Because their co- 
operation is sorely needed in defending 


the historic Bible and the ancient 
churches. See the present situation. In 
our own country, to say nothing of 


other countries, the success of the 
Higher Criticism has been astonishing. 
It sits in many high places. It controls 
leading journals. It instructs in many 
colleges and universities. It has taken 
possession of many Theological Sem- 
inaries—in some denominations, of near- 
ly or quite all of them. It sits at the 
councilboards of Denominational Socie- 
ties, has leading parts at their anniver- 
saries, and has been known to use the 
funds gathered from Evangelical Church- 


es to support its own men and its 
Own missionaries, both home and for- 
eign. And now this same Higher Crit- 
icism that has already captured so much 
is stretching out its hand to capture our 
Sunday-schools. In fine, the situation 
is such as would have astonished and 
discouraged our fathers of a generation 
ago, if they could have foreseen it. The 
Higher Criticism has gained so large a 
constituency that adequate ecclesiastical 
discipline of it, in even its grosser forms, 
is no longer possible, or even attempted. 
Unitarians and Universalists and ration- 
alists occupy our pulpits unchallenged. 
“Christian laymen should open their 
eyes widely on the situation. Their 
churches are in grave peril. They can 
no longer open their pulpits to all com- 
ers. They can no longer safely send 
their children for education to the first 
College that offers itself, though it call 
itself a University. They can no longer 
safely send to the nearest Seminary for 
a pastor, or depend on licensing and or- 
daining Councils to stand between them 
and fundamental error. They must dis- 


criminate. They must furnish their own 
safeguards. Else still darker days are 
before us.” 


The American Bible League is just is- 
suing as its first Literature in Primer 
and Tract form, the following publica- 
tions, to be followed soon by others. 


BIBLE LEAGUE PRIMER NO. 1: 
Outline View of the Bible as God’s Rev- 
elation of Redemption. 


This is the first of the Bible League 
Primers, edited by Daniel S. Gregory, 
General Secretary of the League. This 
is a revision and enlargement of the Out- 
lines of the Old and New Testaments, 
printed in the January and February 
numbers of The Bible Student and 
Teacher, and is designed for use in 
League Circles and Bible Classes. 

Pages 150, bound, for vest-pocket use. 


Price, single copy, 30 cents. 

eo four copies, ; : . $1.00 

BIBLE LEAGUE TRACT NO. rt: To 
Christian .Laymen: Concerning “The 
Higher Criticism.” By Rev. E. Fitch 
Burr, D.D., LL.D., Author of “Ecce Cae- 
lum,” “Pater Mundi,” etc. 

This is a reprint of the paper in the 
March number of The Bible Student and 


Teacher, in form for general distribu- 
tion. Pages 12, large octavo. 


Price, per 100 copies ; 
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And so it seems that even in Paul’s day 
science was a name to conjure with. The 
aged Apostle had to ex- 


“Oppositions hort his “son Timothy” 
of Science to stand guard over the 
Falsely truth of God that had 


So-Called.” been committed to him, 
especially by avoiding 
“oppositions of science falsely so-called.” 
The danger to faith arose not from real 
science, but from that baseless and per- 
nicious gnosis, unworthy the name of sci- 
ence, that was already on the way to its 
full fruitage in the Gnosticism of Marcion 
and Valentinus that at a later day so 
cursed the early Church. 

Nor is this juggling with “Science” 
yet over, aS a recent experience -con- 
vinced the writer. The ‘colloquy was 
with—or rather the “setting down” came 
from—a product of the “New Thinking.” 
He had been made at Harvard, and had 
entered upon the study of divinity there, 
but finding no definite basis for his ‘“‘di- 
vinity,’ he had given up the ministry as 
a bad job. A respectful word about the 
Bible was what precipitated the explo- 
sion: “You don’t pretend to say that 
you believe the Bible to be anything but 
a mass of Jewish myths and legends? 
In these days no one but a mossback 
ever thinks of it as a revelation from 
God! Why, it has been so completely 
discredited by science in every form and 
from every point of view, that no self- 
respecting man of culture can afford to 
give it even a moment’s attention!” 

What could one say when dazed by 


such an outburst? How could one help 
feeling that science embodied had fin- 
ished the business, and that it was use- 
less to gainsay its authority? As for 
reasoning with such a reckless asserter, 
that was out of the question. He was 
beyond the reach of reason. For a mo- 
ment the poor “mossback” felt as one 
might imagine the old-fashioned tallow 
candle of seventy-five years ago felt 
when the great “extinguisher” was 
brought down upon it. But recovery 
came in due time, aided by some knowl- 
edge of real science gained at the feet of 
the masters; and the conclusion ultimate- 
ly reached shape in Paul’s phrase, “oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so-called.” This 
man was monumentally ignorant of real 
science, Indeed, he was merely conjur- 
ing with a name of the contents of which 
he knew nothing except at second-hand; 
and even that second-hand knowledge 
was “science falsely so-called,” in other 
words, pseudo-science. 


Has science really discredited the Bible 
as the Word of God, so that there is no- 
thing left of it on which one can depend? 
We answer, By no manner of means. The 
assumption that it has 
done so is the supreme 
Satanic lie of this age, 
Originating in the con- 
summate conceit which is the very essence 
of the zeitgeist, and made use of by the 
Devil for the overthrow of the religion of 
Christ. True science has never contra- 
dicted the Bible; has never touched it 
but to confirm. The same God made both 
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the World and the Word, so that there 
can be no contradiction. It is only false 
science that has seemed—or been made 
to appear—in conflict with Christianity. 


To make this clear beyond possibility 
of gainsaying, one needs only to inquire 
what science is, what 
constitutes a scientist, 
what the scientific meth- 
od is, what the scientific 
processes are; and then to test by these 
the claims of the so-called science that 
has pretentiously arrayed itself against 
the Bible. 

That is the question at bottom, “What 
is science?” The mischief has come from 

its having been answered 


The Matter 
Tested. 


Terms superficially. The jaunty 
Defined. “New Thinking” hesi- 
tates to go beneath the 

surface. That might wear out the soul, 


if it be only matter in brain form! It 
will never do to overwork it! 


Science has been defined to be “knowl- 
edge gained and verified by exact obser- 
vation and correct thinking, especially 
such knowledge when methodically for- 
mulated and arranged in a rational sys- 
tem, ’—systematic construction being thus 
a principal factor in science in the largest 
sense. 

There are properly two distinct scien- 
tific methods, the inductive and the de- 


ductive. The former is 
Inductive applicable to matters of 
Science fact only; the latter to 


truths or relations: of 
ideas only. The former proceeds from 
facts to general principles which embrace 
and group them; the latter from general 
truths or principles to particulars em- 
braced under them. 

Science, as we have to do with it 
in connection with Christianity, deals 
with matters of fact,—God, the soul, sin, 
redemption, all the great essential things 
found in the Bible and in our religion, 
are matters of fact. The science that 
deals with them, in order to be true sci- 
ence, must, therefore, conform to the 
principles or processes of the inductive 
method. As it departs from these, or 
fails to come up to them, it ceases to be 
science. 


What are these principles or processes? 
There is, first, exact observation, by 
which one is to learn what the facts in 


the case really are. The 
First principle of exact obser- 
Principle. vation is all-important 


at the foundation. Sir 
William Hamilton sets forth the three 
laws that govern it: The law of parci- 
mony requires that no fact be assumed 
that is not a fact; the law of integrity, 
that all of the essential facts be em- 
braced in the observation; the law of har- 
mony, that if inferences from fact are ad- 
mitted they must be legitimate deduc- 
tions from the facts and used in subordi- 
nation to them. 

So from this point of view the science 
may be vitiated by ignoring facts, mis- 
representing or misinterpreting facts, ad- 
ding alleged facts to or substituting them 
for the real facts, using the facts as mere 
points of departure in wild speculation. 
Alfred Wailace’s recent fascinating book, 
on the question whether there are other 
inhabited worlds, is an.example in point. 
The book is a book in which, in conse- 
quence of the absence of actual and uni- 
versal observation, assumptions and 
speculations are made to take the place 
of facts. Possibly there is more reason for 
concluding that there are no other 
worlds that are possibly habitable, than 
for concluding that the man in the moon 
is made of green cheese. 

The use of the second principle, that of 
correct scientific interpretation, must fol- 
low the observation, in 
order that the scientific 
investigator may know 
precisely what the ob- 
served facts mean. Before they can be 
wrought into science, the individual 
facts must be understood, in themselves 
and in their relations to one another and 
to their causes. Hence, the three laws 
that govern the process of interpretation, 
The first requires that the investigator 
shall determine the exact content of each 
of the facts; the second that he shall 
properly generalize and classify his facts 
and ascertain the laws governing them; 
the third that he shall trace back the 


Second 
Principle. 


facts and laws to the appropriate and — 


adequate causes that account for 
plain them. Causation is thus th 
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amental principle that makes science 
possible, and to which all true science 
must conform itself, 

So from this point of view science may 
be wholly vitiated by a superficial knowl- 
edge of the facts, by false generaliza- 
tions from them, by irrational and un- 
warranted explanations of them, or by 
failure to make proper application of the 
principle of causation in dealing with 
them. Of this order are the defects 
that destroy the scientific quality of the 
thinking of such men as John Stuart 
Mill, Charles Darwin and Herbert Spen- 
cer. It is vain to talk to them of facts. 
They are able to laugh at facts as a 
ghost would at a musket. 

The first two principles of induction 
lead up to the third, the principle of 
scientific construction 
which must be conduct- 
ed with a view to the 
grasping, grouping, and 
presentation of the facts in their entirety, 
by proper co-ordination and correlation, 
and making the thought-system match 
the natural system to which it attempts 
to give expression. Science in the high- 
est sense is something far beyond inco- 
herent facts or bits and scraps, however 
accurately observed and interpreted, be- 
yond classes and strings of generaliza- 
tions, however logical they may be madzs; 
it consists of facts and generalizations 
and causes, and all the rest, wrought into 
a rational system, and so constituting a 
connected and constructed thought-sys- 
tem that expresses and matches some re- 
gion of reality, in the soul, in nature, or 
elsewhere. In order to reach such sci- 
ence, all the great facts, as observed and 
interpreted, with all the laws and princi- 
ples, must be taken into the system, none 
added and none omitted; these must be 
set forth in their logical relations of suc- 
cession and interdependence; and the 
system so constructed must be shown to 
agree with the natural system which it 
represents. 

So at this point science may become 
false by the narrowness that fails to take 
in all the range of facts involved, and 
thus leaves it incomplete; or by the in- 
coherency that shows itself incapable of 
grouping facts into unity, and thus re- 
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sults in merely a disjointed mass; or by 
reason of a weak or lawless imagination 
that can not grasp the whole range of 
facts in rational scientific system, there- 
by falling below science in its highest 
and broadest sense. 


Such knowledge, resulting from exact 
observations, correct interpretation and 
scientific construction, and such alone, 
is science in any strict and proper sense. 
It is whole diameters removed from 
opinion, guesswork, imagination, specu- 
lation, assumption, assertion, and all the 
other easy-going processes. 

The scientist is one who, in his obser- 
vations, investigations, conclusions and 
constructions, conforms to these princi- 
ples of scientific method. He is one who 
seeks, obtains and verifies knowledge in 
any department by these processes, which 
alone are properly called scientific. His 
special task may, of course, require him 
to devote himself chiefly to the investi- 
gation and verification of facts; or he 
may give himself to applying the induct- 
ive method to facts; or he may be em- 
ployed chiefly in combining all his estab- 
lished facts and reasoned conclusions in 
any department of knowledge into a sci- 
entific system that shall embody and set 
forth a whole region of reality in its 
unity and totality. But whatever may be 
the particular department to which his 
attention is given, his work therein must 
be done conformably to the principles 
of scientific method that have just been 
outlined, 

In the region of physical science, from 
which the main objections to the veracity 
of the Bible have been 
brought, the exact scien- 
tist is the man who re- 
duces his scientific con- 
clusions to mathematical formulae, there- 
by taking them entirely out of the range 
of the speculation and conjecture to 
which so much of the popular so-called 
science is devoted. It is the portion of 
the field of physical science that has been 
reduced.to this form of mathematical 
thought that constitutes the settled and 
permanent science,—the other so-called 
science of this region being in state of 
constant flux. 
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Against all comers the Christian may 
safely make the claim that no true sci- 
ence, no knowledge that 
The Christian can stand these rational, 
Challenge. scientific tests, has ever 
been shown to be in 
conflict with the revelations of God’s 
Word. It is only science falsely 
so-called that has ever been made to ap- 
pear to discredit the Word of God,—Pos- 
itivism, Darwinism, Spencerism, et id 
omne genus. 


Modern science, as embodied in Aug- 
ust Comte, is said to have blotted 
a personal God out of existence. There 

is nothing new in that. 
Positivism “The fool’ of the Psalm- 
as Science. ist did as much long 
ages ago. It is written 
in Psalm xiv. I, “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God.” As one has 
remarked, it is evident that no one but a 
fool would have said it; that is, a man 
afflicted with mental weakness and moral 
obliquity. Even “the fool” says it to 
himself, as it were, or in his heart; it is 
not the conclusion of reason, but an ex- 
pression of a wish. He is anxious to.get 
rid of God, in order that he may freely 
exploit his folly. Nor is it Jehovah, the 
Covenant God, of whom he would rid 
himself, but El or Elohim, the mighty 
God, the Creator and Moral Governor, 
the Judge and Punisher of the wicked. 
The Psalmist goes on to portray the aw- 
ful corruption that follows like retribu- 
tion upon this atheistic wish: “They have 
all gone astray; they have done abomin- 
able wickedness.” 


Modern science, under the lead of 
Comte, has taken the same method of 
sweeping God out of existence; only he 
claims to have done it by the scientific 
method. But how did he do it? Where 
is the science of it? It is simply as- 
sumption and assertion with which he 
lays the basis. “There is nothing in the 
universe of which we can have scientific 
knowledge except bare, dead facts. There 
is no spirit, finite or infinite, no cause, no 
God.” Now this so-called science violates 
every principle of induction, ignoring all 
the chief facts of the universe, and those 
that are best known. How do J at all know 


material things, forces, science, etc.? It 
is only as I am a mind, acting in 
thought, that I am able to find and inter- 
pret any thought in the material uni- 
verse. It is only as I am a will, acting 
with power, that I am able to find and 
investigate any of the forces of the uni- 
verse with which science deals. This 
presentation of the case by Comte, by 
which such stimulus has been given to 
modern loose thinking, has not a particle 
of science in it. Comte wanted to get 
rid of God, and he took this method of 
doing it; and in his monumental con- 
ceit he boasted that he had “conducted 
God to the borders of the universe, and 
bowed Him out, with thanks for His 
provisional services.” The world had be- 
come too wise to either need or tolerate 
so superfluous a thing as God! But Ne- 
mesis came even to Comte; for in his 
later thinking, in order to meet the in- 
exorable demands of human nature, he 
was obliged to manufacture the “Grand 
Being” to take the place of the God of 
whom he imagined he had gotten rid! 
His teaching on this point is “science 
falsely so-called’’—substituting bald, bra- 
zen assertions for scientific observation, 
interpretation and construction of facts. 


With God as the great Reality and 
Personality, the one FACT that can not 
be escaped, touching us everywhere and 
always in manifold revelations of Him- 
selfi—in nature, in providence, in grace, 
in the Word, in history, in the soul—it is 
certainly farthest possible from being 
scientific to remand Him to the region of 
the “unknowable,” to ascribe the divine 
attributes and functions and operations 
to forces resident in matter, and to ac- 
count for the marvelous system of the 
universe by a no-cause, rather than by 
the appropriate and adequate Cause de- 
manded by the scientific method, i. e. 
God. 


In the name of science, Charles Dar- 
win, under the inspiration of Comte, has 
swept God and religion out of existence 
in these later_ times, 
How much of science is 
there in his system, so 
far as it antagonizes the 
teachings of the Bible? Take a 


Darwinism 
as Science. 
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passage from one of the earlier editions 
of his “Descent of Man,” a passage that 
sums up his argument from the begin- 
ning of that belauded and epoch-making 
work: 


“The early progenitors of man were, 
no doubt, covered with hair, both sexes 
having beards. Their ears were pointed 
and capable of movement, and their bod- 
ies were provided with a tail ... The 
foot . . . was prehensile and our progen- 
itors, no doubt, were arboreal in their 
habits, frequenting some warm, forest- 
clad land... At an earlier period the 
progenitors of man must have been 
aquatic in their habits.” 


Although, because of its absurdity 
having been exposed, this paragraph was 
dropped or modified in a later edition of 
the same work, the “scientific” presenta- 
tion of the book, of which this is an ac- 
curate summary, was not changed. 


When men laud this as “advanced 
science,” we have to say that it is sim- 
ply a double “no doubt’ and a “must 
have been,” resting on a _ hypothesis 
which is conceivable, but has not a fact 
to support it. There is no science about 
it, and, indeed, no basis for science. We 
protest, in the name of sound thinking, 
against the almighty must-be-ity with 
which the system is constructed; and we 
do it for the same reason that we pro- 
test against the equally potent must-be- 
ity and per-se-ity of tlte speculative phil- 
osophers and theologians. This is sham- 
science, not true science. A system built 
up in that way violates every principle of 
the inductive scientific method. It is ab- 
surd to claim that the teaching of the 
Bible, that God created man in His own 
image, is to be set aside for such baseless 
speculation masquerading in the garb of 
science. It may be well to remember 
that even Professor Huxley, who was so 
much of an agnostic regarding religion 
that he invented the name agnostic to 
express his negative creed, always pro- 
tested against the fundamental principles 


_ of Darwinism. It is now being generally 


admitted, especially in Germany, that 
_ Darwinism is dead. Notwithstanding the 
_ false science the Bible still lives. 


f 
_ Following up the same trend of 
ought, the late Herbert Spencer con- 
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structed his vast system 
Spencerism for the unification of 
as Science. all knowledge, pushing 
God out of sight. The 
postulates of Mr. Spencer, in reaching 
his conclusion that evolution is the uni- 
versal science, contain all the basal 
errors of agnosticism, positivism, sensa- 
tionalism, with Spencerism added. Nei- 
ther science nor common sense will per- 
mit of the acceptance of his conclusions. 
There is no exact science about it. The 
men of breadth and depth, who are mas- 
ters of the scientific process, and who 
push out their investigations into the 
regions beyond, are the authorities in 
science; and almost to a man they have 
opposed the scientific pretensions of 
Spencerian evolution. Louis Agassiz, 
Joseph Henry, Sir John William Dawson 
and Arnold Guyot, in this country, pro- 
nounced the doctrine of evolution un- 
scientific and false. Exact science on the 
other side of the waters has protested 
with equal weight of authority against 
confounding evolution with science. 
Mivart, the most accomplished naturalist 
in Great Britain, pronounced it a “puer- 
ile hypothesis”; Lionel Beale, the auth- 
ority in biology, rejects it entirely, de- 
claring that “correlation, its assumed 
principle, is the ‘abracadabra’ of mech- 
anical biology.” The late Professor Vir- 
chow, ‘the foremost chemist on the 
globe,” a man, in the phrase of The Lon- 
don Times, “opposed to every species of 
orthodoxy, and altogether innocent of 
faith.” afhrmed that “Since its an- 
nouncement, all real scientific knowledge 
has proceeded in the opposite direction”; 
and styles the circles of materialistic evo- 
lutionists, “bubble companies.” Profes- 
sor Tait declared that evolutionists are 
“not in the slightest degree entitled to 
rank as physicists,” i.e, they are exclud- 
ed from the ranks of exact science. Lord 
Kelvin, by his investigations in mathema- 
tical physics, has taken away from the 
evolutionist the ages upon ages absolute- 
ly essential to the maintenance of his 
hypothesis. These are the characteris- 
tic views of the scientific authorities | 
abroad, the men who have a right to 
say something on this subject. 
When we turn from scientific authori- 
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ties to facts, we find that Mr. Spencer 
violates all the princi- 


Wholly ples of the inductive 
Unscientific. method. His scheme 
has no solid basis of 


carefully observed facts. It does not 
correctly interpret the facts it adduces. 
He constantly applies the a priori or de- 
ductive method to such facts as he may 
select as suited to his purpose. As a so- 
called scientific system it is not the pro- 
duct of the consistent logical embodi- 
ment of the results of observation and 
rational explanation of facts. In other 
words, it is not science. The late Du 
Bois Reymond showed that there are at 
least seven chasms impassable to the 
evolutionist. Not to enumerate these, it 
is enough to say that not a fact has ever 
been observed in all the universe in faver 
of the essential postulates of evolution, 
spontaneous generation and transmuta- 
tion of species. 


Why, then, do men accept such things 
as SCIENCE? Perhaps it is because 
they are overwhelmed, 
as Malcolm Guthrie has 
suggested, by the im- 
mensity of the system, 
making one feel as if in the presence of 
omnipotence. Or is it because they are 
dazed and made incapable of thinking by 
the dreamy use of grand words, by 
means of which many of the essential 
statements are so presented that even 
ordinarily accurate thinkers are some- 
times surprised into the acceptance of 
what they do not understand? One has 
characterized Mr. Spencer’s definition of 
the law of evolution as his most pompous 
and sublime employment of such lan- 
guage: 

“Evolution is a change from an inde- 
finite, incoherent homogeneity, to a de- 
finite, coherent heterogeneity, through 


continuous differentiations and integra- 
tions.” 

This, as one has 
simple English, reads: 

“Evolution is a change from a no- 
howish, untalkaboutable all-alikeness to 
a some-howish and in-general-talkabout- 
able not-all-alikeness, by continuous 
something-elsifications and stick-togeth- 
erations.” 


Now such words as differentiation and 
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translated it into 


integration have in mathematical science 
distinct and precise meanings, which are 
impossible in this definition. Whether 
as a summary statement of the pro- 
cesses of the on-going universe, or as a 
statement of the cause of such on-going, 
this wonderful definition is equally un- 
scientific. When Epicurus invented the 
scheme two thousand years ago, it was 
merely an atheistic atomic cosmogony; 
and when Lucretius embodied it in his 
great philosophic poem “De Rerum 
Natura,” he never thought of it as any- 
thing but sheer fancy, stuff for poetry, 
and nothing more, although the expres- 
sion given it was quite as scientific as 
that of its latest nineteenth century ex- 
ploitation. 


To one who knows the origin of the 
evolutionary scheme, and has tested its 
scientific pretensions by the principles of 
induction, it séems incredible that men 
of sense should feel compelled, for no 
better reason than that, to give up the 
plain teaching of the Bible, that it is a 
revelation from God, and substitute for 
that the view that it is a natural evolu- 
tion. It is science falsely so-called, 
again, that has been made to discredit 
the Bible. 

The same thing might be shown to be 
true of the clairns that the sciences of 
geology. astronomy, etc., all through the 
range of physical sciences have discre- 
dited the Bible. It is only as the so- 
called scientists have contradicted the 
fundamental principles of inductive 
science that these sciences have been 
made even to seem to be in conflict with 
the Bible. 

The writer well recalls the impression 
made upon him just after he had entered 
upon the work of the 
ministry, by the geolo- 
gist Lyell’s book on 
The Antiquity of Man, 
a book which in the name of science 
was full as possible of violations of scien- 
tific principles. Fortunately, he had the 
privilege of taking it to his old teacher 
and friend, Arnold Guyot, who let the 
light shine in upon the dark places, 
showing how utterly unscientific were 
the claims based upon the imperf 


A. Notable 
Book. 
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observed and investigated facts and 
causes connected with the delta of the 
Mississippi and with the recession of 
Niagara Falls. Confidence in the accur- 
acy of the observations and investiga- 
tions and the justness of the conclusions 
of the distinguished geologist was not, of 
course, greatly enhanced when the re- 
port was received that, in the journal of 
his visit to America he had given an ex- 
tended account of the process of mak- 
ing sugar from the maple as he had wit- 
nessed it in Canada in the month of Sep- 
tember! 


One typical case will show the qual- 
ity of much of the science involved in 


such matters. About 
Typical 1854 some excavators 
Case. brought up some burnt 


brick and pottery from 
the depth of sixty and seventy-two feet, 
in the valley of the Nile. Assuming that 
they were found where they were made, 
and that the alluvium had been deposited 
upon them at the rate at which the Nile 
now makes its deposit, and that this was 
tne only cause at work, it was calculated 
mathematically that the relics must be 
from 12,000 to 60,000 years old. One 
causal element omitted was the weight 
of the brickbats, in connection with the 
fact (also causal) that all the region is 
a vast quagmire during the inundation 
which covers it with water for a large 
part of the year. Sir Robert Stephenson 
afterwards found in the Delta, near 
Damietta, at a far greater depth, a prick 
bearing the stamp of Mohammed Ali 
(1808). Some one said satirically that the 
iain question in the first case should 
have been, not “How long will it take for 
the Nile to deposit sixty or seventy-two 
feet of alluvium? but How long will it 
take a brick to sink seventy-two feet in 
a quagmire?” And we are expected to 
believe that this kind of science has dis- 
credited the Bible teaching concerning 
the comparatively modern date of the 
creation of man and the origin of the 
human race! It is science falsely so- 
called. 


One of the latest agents in this work 


of discrediting the Bible as the Word of 
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God—of which the 
Assyriology utmost possible has been 
as Science. made by the _ secular 
press, and, we might 


add, by the religious press, too—is the 
so-called science of Assyriology. The 
case of Professor Delitzsch, with his 
“Babel and Bible,” is still fresh in the 
minds cf all. His utterances were put 
forth in the name of science, and the 
Professor took himself seriously as a 
scientist. A week after his utterances, 
he said to a correspondent of the Ameri- 
can press: 

“From a scientific point of view, I am 
glad that my lecture made such an im- 
pression. I am glad that the teachings 
of the Church relating to the Old Testa- 
ment have been given up, among other 
questions, the theory that the Covenant 
on Mount Sinai was a personal revela- 
tion of God to Moses.” 

The correspondent cabled that “The 
Emperor undoubtedly felt that it would 
never do for the head of the Prussian 
Church to endorse a scientist who denies 
the theory of revelation.” And the great 
secular journals flung out as headlines: 
“The Bible in the Furnace of Science”; 
“The Bible Fails to Stand the Test of 
Science”; and the whole world seemed 
about to be turned upside down over this 
juggling with “science” and “scientific.” 

The editor of The Open Court wrote 
of it: “The dogmas of Christianity are 
formulations of the truth as interpreted 
by our forefathers. Let not Athanasius 
with his limited knowledge bind the con- 
science of a Delitzsch!” 

And so, in the name of science, Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch becomes infallible! 
Meanwhile, the poor old Bible is demon- 
strated to be fallible, and, as made up of 
myths and legends, it goes up in smoke 
from the “crucible of science’; and lo, 
Babylon is wheeled into the place of 
Jerusalem! 


But what about the science of all this? 
How do the claims of Professor Delitzsch 
stand the test ot the principles that gov- 
ern scientific observation, interpretation 
and construction? 

Both of the Professor’s lectures are 
taken up, perhaps necessarily, not with 
the presentation of established facts, but 
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with the dogmatic assertion of what he 
regards as scientifically established facts. 
Blank assertion takes the place of science. 
Four things doubtless lent abnormal im- 
portance to the Professor’s pronounce- 
ments: the fact that he was confounded 
with his father, the late Dr. Franz 
Delitzsch, the great theologian, com- 
mentator and Hebraist, a man of quite 
another order from the son; his connec- 
tion with the German Emperor; his at- 
tractive’ rhetorical presentation of the 
commonplaces of Biblical knowledge; 
and the outrageousness of some of the 
utterances themselves. 

The statement of M. Halevy, the 
French Orientalist, to whom Assyriolo- 


gists would probably 
Protest of | accord the leading place 
Authorities. —the French having un- 


questionably distanced 
the Germans in this department, as wit- 
ness their discovery of the Code of 
Hammurabi—may be taken as represent- 
ative. After praising the general char- 
acter of the lecture, so far as it deals 
with commonplaces, he is constrained to 


add: 


“Sincerity, nevertheless, compels me to 
point out certain inapt, inaccurate and re- 
dundant statements which disfigure the 
otherwise beautiful lecture.” 


And after pointing out some of these 
things, he further remarks: 

“The same predisposition to rest con- 
tent with superficial appearances shows 
itself in the interpretation which is 
put upon the figure assumed to repre- 


sent the chariot of Ezekiel, but it has 
no points of resemblance with it.” 


Other archeological specialists show- 
ed the unscientific character of the claim 
of Delitzsch that the biblical Sabbath had 
its origin in Babylon, as also the doctrine 
that Jehovah is God; these “scientific” 


conclusions being based upon the merest 
etymological guess-work. 

It is after presenting all this matter, 
to much of which all the authorities ob- 
ject as baseless or irrelevant, that Profes- 
sor Delitzsch, speaking from his toplofty 
pedestal of science, concludes: 


“These are facts, which, from the point 
of view of science, are as immutable as 
rock, however stubbornly people on both 
sides of the Atlantic may close their eyes 
to them.” 


“Heaven save the science!” one is al- 
most ready to exclain.. Do “facts” and 
“science” mean anything in this age to 
the average exploiter of the latest spe- 
culations? And are we to believe that 
the sane and exalted statements of the 
Bible are to give way before such 
pseudo-science? ; 

Manifestly Professor Delitzsch has a 
very slender conception of what is meant 
by science—extraordinary as are the 
claims he makes in its name. The time 
has not yet come for constructing the 
department of Assyriology, either in it- 
self or in its relations to the biblical re- 
cords, into a “consistent” scientific sys- 
tem. That will require a grasp of ap- 
proximately all the established facts, and 
verifed, reasoned conclusions, covering 
the whole region, when the whole region 
has been investigated. The establish- 
ment of the correct hypothesis of the re- 
lation of Babel and the Bible, so that it 
shall become scientific theory, may be 
realized in the future; but in the mean- 
time, while the critics speculate, let it 
not be forgotten that, in the court of 
sound logic and reason, the Bible view of 
the origin of religion by divine revelation 
to Adam, Noah, Abraham, and the line 
of Israel, has the presumption in its favor 
as against all comers. DS, 
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THE BIBLE AND CRITICISM: IS THE BATTLE ENDED?! 
Rev. John Urquhart, Cambuslang, near Glasgow, Scotland. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION 


Much is said at the present time of the overthrow of traditional be- 
liefs, and of the necessity under which every intelligent man now lies 
of adapting himself to the new condition of things. But has criticism 
already and finally won the battle, and has the time really come to divide 
the spoil? That is a question which should not fail to be asked by those 
who are seeking to adjust their theological bearings. If the last word 
has indeed been spoken, and if that word has confirmed the critical ver- 
dict, the outlook is one which we can hardly contemplate with a light 
heart. The Bible has made our country. The best manhood and woman- 
hood in it have been awed, warmed, changed ,and cheered by its words. 
It has repressed what we thought was baser in us, and strengthened what 
we thought was nobler. It has humanized us. It has laid upon us the 
bands of brotherhood. It has done all this because it was‘received as 
God’s Book, and because we felt that conviction of its sacred character 
deepened the more we studied its pages. If it is to be to our children all 
that it has been to us and to our ancestors, we may count upon the same 
national strength and honor, the same quiet reserve of power, the same 
hatred of wrong, the same endurance for right. But, if that belief in the 
Bible is to pass away like a dream, there is little to re-assure us in the 
usual lofty talk. The ancient world had its philosophies and its culture. 
But the multitude was dropped as a weight which no philosophy or cul- 
ture was able to carry; and the best efforts could not save the cultured 
classes themselves from sinking down into pollution which placed the 
civilization of the time infinitely beneath its barbarism. 

I am quite aware that truth has its sacrifices, and that no regard for 
consequences can make us keep on believing that two and two make five. 
But regard for consequences has its place. It enforces caution. It com- 
mends sobriety and earnestness in judgment. Is it really true that 
science has discredited Scripture: I know that this is confidently 
asserted, and that it is oftener assumed as being as much _be- 
yond argument as the Copernican theory. But I happen, also. to know 
that the science which is supposed to have discredited the Bible is the 
science of sixty years ago. I know that its indictment of the Creation 
history in Genesis cannot be™ sustained by the science of to-day; that 
authoritative geology has recently brought back the Flood-and finds in 


it the great dividing line between paleolithic and neolithic man; that, in 


1 This paper is a reprint of the opening chapters of Vol. 1 of a work in four volumes, on “The 
Bible: Its Structure and Purpose,” issued in this country by The Gospel Publishing House. The work 
is a very able defence of the inspiration and accuracy of the Holy Scriptures, in which the author 
has the codperation on vital points of Rrofesgors Margoliouth and Sayce, and of Dr. Theo, Pinches. 
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the brighter light shed by recent research, supposed differences between 
Scripture and science have disappeared, and left an agreement apparent 
which is one of the marvels of our time. The man who begins to settle his 
theological bearings under the belief that science has hopelessly discredit- 
ed the Bible will, therefore, settle them under an unhappy delusion. 

The higher criticism has worked along its own lines and has had its 
conclusions summarized for the reading public in a Bible Dictionary, in 
a couple of Encyclopedias, and in the Polychrome Bible. In this last, 
which is also the most important of the critical publications, we are pre- 
sented, not with the results of a discussion, but with the demands of a revo- 
lutionary junto. This thing of many colors and shreds and patches, which 
is really the reductio ad absurdum of critical methods, is the only Bible 
which is now to be left to the Churches, the Sunday-schools, the educa- 
tional institutions, and the homes of our country. And this is no empty 
threat. This “Bible in tatters” is being handed to ministers and teachers 
all over the land as the new critical Revelation. It is being presented 
and accepted as “the truth about the Bible.” It has even entered the 
Mission field. It is easy enough to calculate the results of this movement. 
When the teacher’s place is taken, and the pulpit is filled, by honest men 
who have no longer faith in a God-given Bible, how long will that faith 
linger among the people? 

An important decision is consequently forced upon us as a nation. 
What is to be our attitude toward the new propaganda? Is it to be tame * 
submission or strict inquiry? It may be asked, however, whether a choice 
is possible? Have not these questions been threshed out by scholars in 
every way competent to deal with them? Is not the discussion closed, 
and does not the Polychrome Bible simply gather up the now unchal- 
lenged results of a prolonged controversy? No representation could be 
more misleading than that. There has been, properly speaking, no con- 
troversy. The critics have evaded discussion. There are works of un- 
doubted scholarship which have traversed their findings, exposed their 
unproved assumptions, and triumphantly vindicated the universal con- 
victions of the Christian Church with regard to the Bible. But the critics 
have not replied to these assailants; they have ignored them. What 
need is there for argument when you can quench opposition by applying 
the extinguisher of authority? . 

The lay mind knows something of the Shakespeare controversy, and 
has a lively sense of its inherent absurdity. But ridicule has not killed 
that craze. It has increased in boldness, and now questions the reality 
of “William Shakespeare.” “There is no such historical man,” says one, 
“no individual known who bore that name.” It is quite within the limits 
of possibility that this craze may become fashionable, and that the tra- 
dition of the Shakespearian authorship may be given to the winds. There 
is an infectious exhilaration in paradox; and this is not without a respect- 
able show of literary research and seemingly forcible arguments. Let us — 
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suppose that one professor of English literature after another is won over 
to the new views; that, by well-directed influence, those chairs are all 
gradually captured; that the literary class is impregnated with the new 
notions; and that by Editors and Reviewers the question is regarded as 
closed. History would then have repeated itself. For such has been the 
story of the critical movement. It has won its supposed triumph, not by 
scholarship or argument, but by sheer audacity and adroit manceuvring. 

Yet a temporary success of that kind is not a victory. lf the views 
maintained rest upon solid fact, then the triumph, however achieved, may 
be expected to endure; but if its basis is only empty theory and mere 
assumption, the triumph is but the illusion of a moment. How much the 
imagined victors of to-day have to fear the future the following pages 
will reveal even to the lay mind. 


THE LIMITS OF CRITICAL ABILITY 


The critics assume that they are able to dissect with accuracy manu- 
scripts which are made up of the work of various writers. This is, in fact, 
their professed business; and it is in the exercise of it that they expect 
to benefit mankind. They are so conscious of their power in this matter 
that they assume the name of “experts.” By attention to the subtleties 
of style, and to the peculiarities which distinguish the writing of one age 
and of one author from that of another, they tell us that they are able to 
say where the words which flowed from the pen of one writer stopped, 
and where the words of another writer began. It is this power which 
has enabled them, they say, to separate Isaiah, not merely into two, but 
into many, portions; to break up the Book of Genesis—the first of their 
achievements; and to partition the Book of Revelation—among their last. 
In short, they fully confess that, without this power of what I may call 
literary divination, their work would never have been done, and the higher 
criticism could never have claimed the name of a science. 

To see how unquestioningly they believe in this ability of theirs, we 
have only to open their “Polychrome Bible,’ Bacon’s “Genesis of Gene- 
sis,’ or Addis on “The Documents of the Hexateuch.” Here are some of 
the results gathered in this fierce light which beats upon the Bible. In 
a single page of “Joshua,” by Professor Bennett, besides the main divi- 
sions, I find the following instances of penetrating insight. The words: 
“And all Israel stoned him” (Joshua vii. 25) are separated from the text, 
and are given to a writer who is supposed to have lived about 500 B. C. 
These three words: “Then Jehovah relented” (ver. 26) are similarly 
selected, and are said to be the work of an author who lived about fifty 
years earlier. This, it will be confessed, is delicate work; but it is only 
an illustration of the sharp decisiveness and the firm—I might call it the 
sublime—assurance which marks all the productions of this “expert” 
school. Bacon’s work is equally astonishing. The passage: “In the day 
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that the Lord—God made the earth and the heavens” (see Genesis ii. 4) 
is dissected as follows. A stop is made after the word Lord, thus dividing 
the Divine name in two. The words: “In the day that the Lord”—are 
assigned to a writer of 800 B. C. Those which precede are said to have 
been written three hundred and fifty years later; and those which follow, 
including the word “God,” the second part of the amputated Divine name, 
are alleged to be due to a third writer, an editor, about whose exact date 
there is still some difference of opinion among the “experts.” 

But to stop even here would give the general public no adequate con- 
ception of critical self-confidence. They are not only able to judge of 
what they see, but they can with equally imaginary infallibility divine 
what they can not see. We used to be told that, when the Genesis nar- 
rative was separated, the critical analysis justified itself in every unbiased 
mind. The two accounts were said to be so beautifully complete! That - 
superstition still lingers in many quarters; but everybody has not read 
Bacon’s Genesis. It needs some painful but pretty patching to make up 
“the two narratives.” There we find that “The Judean Prophetic Narra- 
tive’ opens thus: “When as yet there was neither earth nor heaven but 
only the limitless abyss, Yahweh set fast the foundations of the earth, 
and raised up its pillars in the midst of the waters. And over its surface 
He spread out the dome of the heaven, establishing there the courses of 
the sun and the moon and the stars; but upon the surface of the earth 
beneath there was neither motion nor life: all was yet a solitude.” 

The reader rubs his eyes. He thought he knew the opening chapters 
of Genesis. He casts his eye down to the foot of the page and finds that 
the above is a critical make-up! Here is the note which meets his glance: 
“Conjecturally restored from indications in the earlier literature 
and by comparison with the Babylonian cosmogonic myths.” One is able 
to comment upon many things. This is beyond me. It must be left in its 
naked effrontery. Let “CONJECTURALLY RESTORED” be its only 
inscription and its epitaph. 

It will be clear, however, that everything is based upon the assumed 
possession of this marvellous power to say where one writer’s. work ends, 
and another’s begins. Without this there would have been no discrim- 
ination of “sources ;” no partition of documents; and, in a word, no higher 
criticism. Let this supposed ability be successfully questioned, and the 
painfully piled up edifice is not merely shaken to its foundations—it lies 
in irremediable ruin. But it is already demonstrated that there are, and 
can be, no “experts” of this sort. The assumed possession of this power 
has been put to test again and again, and the results have made these pre- 
tensions utterly incredible. : 

There exists, for example, a confessedly composite work in Finnish 
literature. Dr. Lénnrot, the collector of the Finnic Folk-poetry, fone 
a great epic—the Kalevala—by fusing together a large collection of 
ancient songs. He bequeathed his manuscripts to the Society of Fi 
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Literature, so that what he borrowed and what he added are made per- 
fectly clear. This work afforded too good a test of this imaginary criti- 
cal power to be left unused. The critics were set to work; and with lament- 
able results. “While ignorant of the actual facts of the surviving songs,” 
says Andrew Lang, “critical ingenuity could only give us, at many hands 
and from many sides, its usual widely discrepant results.” And he adds: 
“We can not trust it when the tests of facts, of documents, can not be 
applied.” Not very long ago, an enthusiastic admirer of Thackeray (every 
characteristic and trick of whose pen he believed he knew) engaged in a 
search for papers which had not been embraced in that writer’s collected 
works. He at last discovered a number in some early volumes of Punch. 
He had no doubt whatever as to the authorship. The mark of the master- 
hand was everywhere; and he was certain that, to any man who knew 
Thackeray’s style, doubt was impossible. Arrangements were made for 
the re-issue of the newly-discovered writings in a leading literary organ 
in America. Some of the papers had already appeared, when a commu- 
nication was received from the Punch office, saying that the treasurer’s 
books made it plain that the articles were not Thackeray’s. The re-publi- 
cation was immediately stopped, and the editor retired from an ignomini- 
ous position with as much grace as the circumstances permitted. The his- 
tory of literature abounds with such facts. Critics, who can be trusted 
to divine the authorship of documents, have never existed. They do not 
exist now: and a “science” built upon that assumption rests upon what 
is considerably less substantial than air. I say nothing of the professed 
ability to furnish verbatim copies of manuscripts which no man has ever 
seen. I believe that the records of the higher criticism contain the only 
example of such a pretension outside the annals of a lunatic asylum. 


THE MORALITY OF ANCIENT TRANSCRIBERS 


A second, and eqally vital, assumption is that concealed, composite 
authorship of this kind is to be expected in ancient documents. This is 
not usually avowed as an axiom of criticism. For a science, it frequently 
exhibits the haziest ideas regarding its postulates. But the more logical 
minds see something of the necessity, and they do their best to meet it. 
For example, in the article “Bible,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
late Prof. W. Robertson Smith explains how this early Bible history was 
put together. “It is,” he says, “a stratification and not an organism. This | 
process was facilitated by the habit of anonymous writing, and the accom- 
panying lack of all notion of copyright. If a man copied a book, it was 
his to add and modify as he pleased, and he was not in the least bound 
to distinguish the old from the new. If he had two books before him to 
which he attached equal worth, he took large extracts from both, and 
harmonized them by such additions or modifications as he felt to be nec- 
essary.” 
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That in Aberdeen and the surrounding districts, as in many a place 
besides, there was anciently a chronic difficulty in distinguishing between 
meum and tuum, we are not inclined to dispute. But we have not the 
slightest hesitation in describing the above extract as an unworthy libel 
upon literary antiquity. There is nothing to justify it. There is nothing 
even to suggest it, apart from the necessities of the higher criticism. For 
more than 2,000 years we know that the Jew would have regarded such 
manipulation of the sacred text as the most fearful of all possible crimes. 
One of their greatest ancient books, the Massorah, was anciently com- 
piled to be “a fence to the Law.” It collected the ancient traditions con- 
cerning the sacred text; and it enters into details regarding the text, the 
sole object of which is to prevent even accidental variation in the pro- 
duction of copies. “The Massorah,” says one who will not be suspected 
of exaggeration,’ “indicates the number of times that the same word is 
found in the beginning, middle, or end of a verse. . . . The Massorah 
to the Pentateuch informs us which is the middle letter of the Law; and 
the Massorah at the end of the Bible is said to give the number of times 
that each letter of the alphabet occurs from the beginning to the end of 
the Old Testament. . . . The object of the Massorets,” he adds, “in 
devoting so much time and pains to these minutiz was doubtless the very 
laudable one of forming a correct and standard text of their religious code 
and of preserving it in perpetuum pure from every corruption.” A nation 
does not change in a day. It does not change completely without leay- 
ing some trace or echo of the revolution. But there is not the slightest 
evidence or hint to be found anywhere that the attitude of the Jew towards 
the Scripture ever deviated from this reverence and this scrupulous care 
that it should be handed down to after times without the alteration of a 
single letter. And yet this is the people whom the critics credit with these 
huge alterations and interpolations; with cutting up, piecing together, 
and issuing in such a shape that the authors, whose works they are said 
to have handled, would not have known their own productions! 

But it may, and no doubt will, be suggested that remoter times are 
not to be judged by what comes within the view of even ancient history. 
Now, allowing this suggestion for a moment, where could the Jew have 
learned the art of falsifying documents? We have more than enough evi- 
dence to show that it was not national; but evil communications corrupt 
good manners, and—let us say—the Jew may have picked it up in Baby- 
lon. According to the critics, during the captivity and the times which 
immediately followed the captivity, the Jews were more than usually busy 
in the manufacturing, and patching, and piecing together of what we have 
so long looked upon as the ancient Books of the Bible. Well, then, did 
this literary contamination surround them in Babylonia? Was this the 
practice of the Babylonian scribes in the regard to ancient books? To 
this question we have a full reply; and that is a most emphatic repudi- 
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ation of the charge. Transcription was in constant operation in Baby- 
lonia, but it was carried out with scrupulous fidelity. Every one who is 
acquainted with the inscriptions has been furnished with sufficient proof 
of that. A closer study by those who are really “experts” in Babylonian 
literature entirely confirms our first impressions. In an elaborate, though 
brief, paper upon this subject by Dr. Pinches, which the reader will find 
further on,? he gives proofs of the care with which the ancient texts were 
handed down; while Dr. Sayce, in a letter which I recently received from 
him, writes: “The Assyrians were very exact in their reproduction of 
ancient texts, reproducing them, indeed, with Massoretic fidelity, a point 
which is of importance when we remember their near relationship to the 
Jews.” It is plain, therefore, that even if Israel had been already deep 
in those alleged practices of literary theft and forgery which the critics 
credit them with, their conscience must have been stirred within them as 
they contemplated the nobler fidelity of the heathen. But both Babylon 
and Israel repel the charge. The practice in the ancient East was the 
practice of the West of to-day. The ancient scribe kept as faithfully to the 
letter of the manuscript which he transcribed as the modern printer keeps 
to his copy. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM BASED UPON IMPOSSIBLE ASSUMPTIONS 


The reader will gather from the above how faithfully the Assyrian 
and Babylonian scribes kept to the ancient texts which they handed down 
to posterity. The allegation that our modern practice of faithful adher- 
ence to “copy” is a consequence of clearer views as to the rights of author- 
ship finds no support in the abounding literature of Babylonia, nor in the 
literature of any other people. For the Jews to have interpolated texts; 
to have mingled documents together; and, in a word, to have committed 
the forgeries and the pious frauds attributed to them by the critics, would 
have been a crime unparalleled, and as shocking to the national and indi- 
vidual conscience of the East, from the sixth to the second century B. C., 
as it would be to the national and individual conscience in the Europe of 
today. 

Nothing, indeed, can be less worthy of the name of “criticism” than 
this unfounded suspicion of antiquity. Scholarship has already had some 
object lessons as to the ultimate fate of capricious prejudice. It is natural 
for suspicious ignorance to feel that, since all the originals of the classic 
works of antiquity have perished, our confidence in the copies of them 
which have come down to us has now no solid ground to rest upon. “So 
impressed,” says Dr. William Forsyth, “was the Abbé Hardouin, born in 
1646, with this difficulty, that he gravely propounded the theory that the 
so-called works of the classic writers of Greece and Rome were nothing 
but forgeries of the monks. . . . The Abbé affected to believe that the 
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so-called ancient classics had been composed in the thirteenth century, 
by the help of the remains of Cicero and Pliny, the Georgics of Virgil, 
and the Satires and Epistles of Horace, which he declared were the only 
relics of antiquity in that period. He attributed the A‘neid to a Benedic- 
tine monk, who wished to describe in an allegory the journey of St. Peter 
to Rome. It is, indeed, difficult to believe that this was not a literary 
joke; but the Abbé seems to have been thoroughly in earnest, and, if so, 
it appears not to have struck him that there is such a thing as internal 
evidence and moral impossibility. The idea of medieval monks being 
able to compose the works of Homer and of Plato; of Cicero and of Vir- 
gil; does not deserve repetition.’* 

It is well known that the transcribing of manuscripts was an art which 
was carefully cultivated in ancient times. And recent discoveries are 
correcting the theories even of sober criticism regarding the suspected 
unreliability of the transcribers of manuscripts. The old dust heaps of 
Egypt have been turned over in the search for ancient manuscripts, and 
some astonishing discoveries have been made. Among others some ex- 
tracts from the Phzdo, Plato’s dialogue on the immortality of the soul, 
have been found. This precious bit of papyrus was written about a cen- 
tury after the death of Plato for a soldier who apparently desired to carry 
it with him while upon his campaigns. The circumstances were, conse- 
quently, not such as demanded any great care in copying; and yet the 
comparison of this papyrus, which goes back at least to 200 B.C., with 
one of the later manuscripts of Plato’s works, shows with what striking 
fidelity the ancient copyists were accustomed to do their work. It has 
also shown that the carefully-weighed corrections which were suggested 
by Greek scholars, have, in eighteen out of nineteen instances, been wide 
of the mark. Professor Lewis Campbell, one of the foremost Greek schol- 
ars of the time, deals at considerable length with this papyrus and its les- 
sons for textual criticism. After referring to those eighteen instances of 
the powerlessness even of the best-equipped literary conjecture, he says: 
“Thus, in one instance only, out of nineteen selected by Schanz, or in two 
at most, has any scholar anticipated the readings here discovered; and, 
in the only certain instance—the excision of words supplementing an 
ellipsis—the conjecture was withdrawn by the conjecturer in favor of 
another.”* And he concludes: “As compared with the hypothesis of mod- 
ern editors, the ‘accretions’ proved to have accumulated in the interval 
of 1,200 years between the papyrus and the Bodleian MS. are, so far, not 
considerable. . . . If time has gathered some dross, time has also taken 
away some morsels of fine gold. But the amount both of incrustation and 
of decay is extremely small. Nor are the corrections of the MS. readings 
which the papyrus supplies of a kind which could be remedied by con- ; 
jecture, as the facts have proved” (page 455). 


3 “History of Ancient Manuscripts,” William Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D., pp. 2, 3. 
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With these decisive facts before us, the higher criticism must be aban- 
doned as a delusion. But there are also other, and not less cogent, rea- 
sons for repudiating its “ascertained results.” It began with a huge blun- 
der which can only be explained by rationalistic haste to escape from the 
trammels of Revelation. Astruc and Eichhorn, and all that followed, de- 
clared that the hands of two distinct writers could be traced in Genesis. 
One spoke of God as Elohim, the other as Jehovah (I decline, on strictly 
philological grounds, to use the new fashionable reading “Jahweh’). This 
meant that these words belonged to different periods, one being an older 
name for the Divine Being, the other a later. It implied also that the 
names were interchangeable; that the writer who used the name Jehovah 
could have written Elohim instead, and vice versa. Both these supposi- 
tions must now be abandoned. Assyriology has proved that both names 
were in use from the earliest times; and there are multitudes of places 
in the Hebrew Bible in which the interchange of these names is impossi- 
ble. Throughout the whole Old Testament period this law prevails, mak- 
ing the interchange of the names impracticable. This fact is in itself suffi- 
cient to wreck the critical theories. 

The alleged “facts” by which they have justified their conclusions are 
monuments of similar haste and untrustworthiness. Nothing is more 
common than the statement that there are two accounts of the Creation 
in Genesis. To show this, the fourth verse of the second chapter is divided, 
and its opening words, “These are the generations [Tholedoth] of the 
heavens and of the earth,” are taken as the termination of the alleged 
“first account of the creation.” But in this way Tholedoth, “the gener- 
ations,” would be used in the sense of “origin,” a sense which the word 
never has, and never can have had. ‘The Tholedoth, of the heavens and of 
the earth” are the things which came from these, and not those from which 
the heavens and the earth have come. In other words, every Hebrew 
scholar must admit that Tholedoth refers, not to what has gone before, 
but to what comes after—to those events, namely, for which the material 
creation prepared the way. 

A third example of the fatuity which has attended the higher criticism 
will suffice. The two chief writers in Genesis are distinguished, we are 
told, by another characteristic. One writer uses the name “Padan-Aram” 
for a certain district, the other calls it “Aram-Naharaim.” This so-called 
“fact” has had an immense effect. But it is not, and never was, a “fact.” 
It is now what it was at first, a simple hallucination. We now know from 
the inscriptions that the names are those of entirely different places, and 
were never marks of different writers. We have only to take up seriatim 
the usual proofs advanced for the critical hypothesis to add to this cata- 
logue of blunders; and these, let it be remembered, are still actually 
paraded as the foundation of their “science”! 

I shall conclude by briefly indicating two other important points. The 
legendary and apocryphal character of the Old Testament history is 
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assumed as self-evident. But the discoveries made in Egypt, Palestine, 
Assyria, and Babylonia have steadily overthrown the critical conclusions. 
Daniel and Esther have been shown to be so accurate in their references 
to the customs, the men, the places, and the times on which they touch, 
that no one acquainted with these recent researches can continue to believe 
in the alleged apocryphal character of these writings. The Books of 
Chronicles have been reinstated as history. Research has also so riddled 
Wellhausen’s hypothesis that archeologists like Sayce and Hommel have 
been compelled to abandon his school. And the farther we advance in the 
knowledge of the times with which the Old Testament deals, the more 
deeply are we convinced of its historical character, and of its Divine unique- 
ness. 

It is among the most fundamental assumptions of the higher criticism 
that the supernatural origin of the Old Testament is simply inadmissible. 
The supernatural is ruled out. Revelation, in the honest, old-fashioned 
sense of the word, is to the critic a myth too self-evident to require even 
a passing notice. I might ask whether an attitude of that kind is really 
scientific. But I limit myself to pointing out that this assumption, like 
the rest, cannot be sustained. I know that a resolute attempt has been 
made to annihilate prophecy. But the attempt has not succeeded. What 
am I to make of the following undoubted fact? The whole of the Old 
Testament is alive with a unique expectation. There are reminiscences 
of this in the myths and legends of the nations—self-evident wrecks of 
a primeval Revelation; but in Israel it becomes a hope round which gather 
the destinies of the people. A Deliverer is to come, whose bruised heel 
is to crush the serpent’s head. He is to be of the seed of Abraham, that 
is, He is to be a Jew; and in Him all nations of the earth are to be blessed. 
He is to be despised and rejected by the very people who glory in the 
hope of His coming. He is to die the death of a malefactor; but His suf- 
fering is to be an expiation for the sins of humanity. After His death His 
career of blessing is to begin, and His great and enduring triumph is to 
be won. These are by no means all the features which are found distinet 
and clear in this wonderful portraiture. But, though our view be limited 
to these, is it possible to explain how every one of these prophetic delin- 
eations is an accurate description of what has become history in the life 
of Christ, and in the career of the Christian Church? Where, outside the 
Bible, shall we find a parallel to this constellation of predictions? And 
if they and their marvellous accomplishment do not constitute a miracle, 
and demonstrate the intervention in this world’s affairs of a Mind that 
has read the future—in other words, an Omniscient Mind—what would 
do so? Professor Reuss, of Strasburg, says that “the present generation, 
casting off more and more its Voltairean prejudices, understands that 
Christianity is the most momentous fact in the history of mankind, that 
which for more than fifteen centuries has determined the religious, moral, 
social, and intellectual development of our race, and which will still deter- 
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mine it in an ever-widening future.”® That is a sufficiently marvellous 
fact. If we ask whence is this religion that has swept away the hideous 
idolatries of the earth, purified the fountains of human thought, and led 
the nations into light and goodness, what answer has our fashionable 
rationalism to give? And when I add that this very renewal of the world 
was undeniably predicted, are we not once more face to face with miracle? 

These are problems which the higher criticism has ignored, and has 
not solved; but so long as they are left without explanation, the basis of 
Christianity remains. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 
The Managing Editor 


Of the International Lessons for April three are drawn from the Gos- 
pel according to Mark and one from that according to Luke. The Topics 
for the month are “Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon”; “Peter Contesses the 
Christ”; “Jesus Transfigured”; “The Mission of the Seventy.” They 
are selected in order to bring out what are conceived to be certain salient 
points in an outline Life of Christ. 

I. The Subject of the First Lesson is, “Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon.” 
Its Scripture is Mark vii. 24-37. The first miracle, the healing of the 
daughter of the Syrophenician woman, is also recorded in Matthew xvi. 
21-28. ‘lhe second miracle, the healing of the deaf man of Decapolis, 
finds record in Mark alone, being one of the miracles peculiar to his nar- 
rative, except as Matthew embraces it in a general summary of the heal- 
ing activity of Jesus in the region of Decapolis (xv. 29-31). It forms al- 
most one-fourth of the twenty-three or twenty-four verses in Mark that 
are not found either in Matthew or in Luke. 

In Mark the two miracles are striking features in one of the series of 
conflicts and withdrawals through which Jesus the Almighty King passes 
in the activity of His work in the Kingdom,—the first in Nazareth with His 
old neighbors; the second in Galilee in connection with the mission of 
the Twelve and the crossing of the Sea of Galilee; the third, in which the 
present miracles appear, being a renewal of the conflict in Galilee, and 
resulting in His rejection by both the Jerusalem and local religious authori- 
tics in spite of the most extraordinary and numerous exhibitions of divine 
power. The scenes of the two miracles were outside the proper bounds 
of the land of Israel, Jesus having withdrawn to escape his enemies. 

There are marked differences in the two records of the first miracle. 
Matthew represents the woman as a “Canaanite” (the abhorrence of the 
Jew): Mark makes her a Syrophenician by race and a Greek by speech, 
thereby giving her a place in the sympathies of the Gentile and Roman 
world. Matthew represents her as appealing to Jesus as the Messiah: 
“Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David”; notes the silence of 
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woman; the reply of Jesus that He was sent only “to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel”; the worship of the woman and her keen reasoning and 
repartee; and the healing of the daughter as the triumph of a great faith,— 
the whole being a remarkable rebuke, in act and by contrast, to the faith- 
lessness of Israel. Mark, omitting all these Jewish features, dwells only on 
the striking elements for the man of action,—the entrance of Jesus into a 
house, where however “he could not be hid”; the eagerness of the woman, 
“straightway” coming and falling down at His feet; her ready wit; her 
triumph, not here directly attributed to her faith, but to her saying (her 
logic, so to put it); her going away and finding “the demon gone out, and 
her daughter laid upon the bed.” The things that were fitted to reach 
the Jewish mind are here omitted as likely to confuse the Gentile mind. 

Jesus is here reaching out beyond Israel into the heathen world, and 
the faith of the Canaanitish woman is a kind of first fruits of a coming 
harvest. 

The second miracle—that which Mark alone gives—is among the most 
striking of all the miracles of Jesus, bearing throughout its seven verses 
(Mark vii. 31-37) the marks of the eye-witness in the narrator and of the 
Roman aim, in its peculiar touches and symbolical acts. The great Healer 
put his finger into the ears of the man, and spitting touched his tongue 
with the spittle, by these signs to awaken the faith of the man and arouse 
his expectation of blessing. Nothing could be more graphic than the en- 
tire sketch: the looking up of Jesus to heaven; his sigh (groan) over the 
man’s sad condition and the human suffering that comes from sin; the 
command, in Aramaic, ‘“Ephphatha [here translated for the Roman hearer 
ignorant of that language|, Be opened”; the ears opened and the tongue 
loosed ; the unavailing charge that they should tell no man; the unbounded 
astonishment of the people, and their acknowledgment that Jesus had 
“done ail things well,’’—all this makes an indelible picture of the dealings 
of divine grace with sinful man, and of Christ’s saving power, for the easy 
comprehension of the man of action. 


II. The Second Lesson has for its topic, “Peter Confesses Christ.” Its 
Scripture is Mark viii. 27-38. The related passages are Matthew xvi. 13- 
28, and Luke ix. 18-27. 

This Confession of Peter is recorded in the three Gospels, as marking 
a crisis in the career of Jesus and a transition to a new phase of his work 
as Savior. Up to this point, Matthew has been setting forth, in Part I. of 
his Gospel, the proclamation of the coming Kingdom of Messiah; here 
begins the period in which Jesus urges His distinct and public claim to 
be the Messiah, who is to win His Kingdom through suffering and death. 
Mark has been portraying the conflict of the Son of God, the Almighty 
King, in proclaiming the coming Kingdom of Power; here Jesus begins 
to urge His right to the Kingdom of Power, to be won through sufferings 
and death of which, as by Matthew, three stages are marked out. Luke 
has been exhibiting the gracious work of the Divine Man for the Jewish 
world; here begins His like work as Savior for the Gentile world, 2 
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Jesus; the impatience of the disciples over the wailing or outcry of the 
record being chiefly confined to His experiences in heathen Perzea and on 


His last journey to Jerusalem. The Confession of Peter in each case marks 
a transition and a distinct advance, and especially the beginning of the 
clear revelation that the Kingdom is to be won by His sufferings and 
death as the “Son of man.” 

Mark and Luke stop with the confession that Jesus is the Christ. Con- 
sidering the fact that Mark wrote for the Roman, and that the later Rome 
built its pretentious and inquisitive hierarchy chiefly upon this one state- 
ment, a most remarkable thing is his omission of the benediction given to 
Peter on this occasion of his explicit confession of the Messiahship and 
Divine Sonship of Jesus. Strange to say, Matthew alone gives it: “Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And I say also unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” It seems like a divine protest against 
the Papal perversion of the passage, with its doctrine of the keys, that it 
should have been omitted by Mark in the very Gospel for the Roman. 
Scarcely less strange, in the same connection, is the fact that Mark adds, 
in common with Matthew, that when that impulsive disciple took Jesus 
and began to rebuke Him for His revelation of His coming death, Jesus 
silenced him with those awful words, “Get thee behind me Satan!” 
demanding that every disciple should follow Him to life through death. 
There seems little ground left in the Roman Gospel on which to base the 
Romish doctrine of Peter’s Primacy. The confession resting on Christ 
the Rock is the foundation, and not Peter. 


III. The Third Lesson has for its subject, “Jesus Transfigured.” Its 
Scripture is Mark ix. 2-13. The parallel accounts are in Matthew xvii. I-13, 
and Luke ix. 28-36. 

The revelation of Jesus that the Kingdom was to be reached only through 
death on the Cross had staggered the faith of the disciples, so contrary 
was it to all their Jewish notions of that Kingdom. The Transfiguration, 
with ‘ts exhibition of the real nature and glory of Jesus, its demonstra- 
tion in the appearance of Moses and Elijah of a life after death, and its 
recognition of Jesus and the endorsement of His claims by God the Father, 
as His beloved Son who with His message from heaven was alone to be 
heard and heeded, was exactly calculated to re-establish the faith of the 
three natural leaders among the disciples, Peter, James, and John. The 
first three Evangelists record the Transfiguration with slight variations, 
and they all add the charge of Jesus, that they should tell no man the 
vision until after His resurrection. 

But while the story was needed in all the Gospels, there are char- 
acteristic touches to be noted in each. Matthew relates that, when the 
disciples heard the voice of God the Father out of the cloud, they fell on 
their face, and were sore afraid”; and that, after the explanation of Jesus 
on the way down the mountain, the disciples understood that in talking 


Rint Elijah “he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” Mark tells us that 
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the disciples “kept the saying” of Jesus about rising from the dead, “ques- 
tioning among themselves what the rising again from the dead should 
mean.” Luke alone relates that Jesus took the three and went up into 
a mountain to pray. And as he was praying the transformation came 
over jesus; and Luke only records the fact that the theme of the conver- 
sation ot Jesus with Moses and Elijah was his decease which he was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem,—adding with human touch the fact that 
“Peter and they that were with him, were heavy with sleep.” 


IV. The Fourth Lesson has for its subject, “The Mission of the Sev- 
enty.” Its Scripture is Luke x. 1-16. It appears only in Luke. 

Christ’s Galilean ministry had practically come to a close through His 
rejection by all the leading classes, as recorded in systematic form in Mat- 
thew. He had previously been pushed out of Judea, and His Judean min- 
istry brought to an end. There remained yet to be accomplished the min- 
istry to the outside Gentiles across the Jordan in heathen Perza. The 
record of this work, including what occurred on the final journey to Jeru- 
salem, is in Part III. of Luke (ix. 51—xviii. 30), which may be entitled 
the Work of the Divine Man for the Gentile World. The present Lesson 
can be understood only when seen in its relations to this Perzean ministry. 

The fact that this is the record of Christ’s gracious work for the Gen- 
tile world demonstrates its fitness for the Greek, the representative of that 
world. Leaving out of view the Greek aim of the Third Gospel, it would 
certain y be a marvelous thing, in short, perfectly inexplicable, that all 
the other Evangelists should have wholly passed by this period of Christ’s 
ministry; while Luke draws almost half his Gospel—two-thirds of the 
heart of it—from its unique work and doctrine. But the Greek design of 
the Third Gospel once admitted, the choice of this as its main material 
at once commends itself as in agreement both with the human reason and 
the divine guidance that entered into the preparation of the Gospels. The 
rejection by the Samaritans of the messengers of mercy with which the 
section opens made the turning back and the roundabout journey to Jeru- 
salem necessary. There follows the Mission of the Seventy to that heathen 
region; the picture of the sinfulness of the apostate religious world of 
that age in contrast with the true faith called for in the Kingdom of God; 
the universal reach of the offer of God’s salvation (the great parables of 
universal love, the Great Supper, the Good Samaritan, the Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Piece of Silver, the Prodigal Son, are found here alone) ; and the 
portrayal! of the spiritual life in the Kingdom,—all these things, as brought 
out clearly and fully in this record of the Perzean ministry, were precisely 
adapted to the wants of the Greek world, and so Luke, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, embodied them in his Gospel. 

As Jesus, turned back by the Samaritan rejection, faced that dark re- 
gion beyond the Jordan, a vision of the needs of these heathen peoples 
seems to have overwhelmed His soul, as a like vision of the needs of scat- 
tered and shepherdless Israel had oppressed Him during His earlier min- 
istry in Galilee. The first vision led him to choose, ordain, and send out 
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the Twelve, under the law of associated effort, to remedy the spiritual 
destitution of “the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” This, as being for 
Israel, is recorded by Matthew (ix. 36—x. 42). The later vision led to the 
repetition of the words of Jesus concerning the greatness and urgency 
of the harvest, the fewness of the laborers, and the injunction to pray to 
the Lord of the harvest that He will, by a divine impulse, send forth more 
laborers into the harvest. It was this that led to the sending out of the 
Seventy—what we would call laymen—two and two, under the perpetual 
law of evangelistic effort which He lays down for them, to prepare the 
way for Him to follow into every city and village to accomplish His urgent 
work of mercy. Here, in its setting in the Perzean ministry, is found the 
key to the Mission of the Seventy. Its careful study, in comparison and 
contrast with the Mission of the Twelve, will cast new light upon both, 
while showing that the Commission given to the Seventy furnishes the 
divine model for all ages for the effective evangelization of destitute re- 
gions. There is only space here for the suggestion of this point. 


NUMERICAL ERRORS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT— 
THE EXPLANATION. 


Prof. W. D. Kerswill, D. D., Lincoln University, Pa. 


It is said that the Old Testament, as we now possess it, contains cer- 
tain numerical errors. We are frequently reminded of the fact, but seldom 
offered an explanation. Christians, the world over, are in sympathy with 
the Scriptures and welcome explanation. Reason bulks large in the Chris- 
tian Faith. Thoughtful, practical men of few words are weary of the 
habit, all too common among scholars, of finding fault with the Scriptures. 
They know how easy it is to find fault with almost anything, and they have 
learned to give little attention to the fault-finder, whether in the sphere 
of religion or the world. But such men welcome explanation—explana- 
tion of great theological doctrines, explanation of Scripture difficulties. 

The difficulty which we here wish—not to repeat—but to explain, 
is, the occurrence of numerical errors which appear to have found a place 
in our Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. Admitting that there are some 
instances, let us pass to the explanation. 

But first, let us remember that the earliest Hebrew manuscript which 
has been preserved is regarded by scholars as of not earlier date than the 
Tenth Century, A. D. In other words, the entire Hebrew Old Testament 
had already come on its way about one thousand four hundred years (the 
earlier portions further), before these oldest existing manuscripts were 
copied off. And those were stormy centuries. The writings from the 
time of Moses to David, and those of the Early Prophets, had severally 
come through the days of the Conquest, the Judges and the Divided King- 
dom and the days of the Captivity. All had come through the stormy 
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days of the Maccabees, the persecutions of the early Christian centuries, 


and, in the East, the ravages of the early Mohammedan conquests. 

During all this time the Old. Testament writings were being re-copied 
and handed down by good people, the best people in the world (notwith- 
standing their faults)—-people whose lives had been moulded by its teach- 
ing, but yet who were (with the exception of a few individuals) uninspired 
persons. 

The storms through which it passed were so frequent and so terrific, 
that, if we possessed only one manuscript, or only a number of Hebrew 
manuscripts from that and subsequent dates, we might question whether 
it had come through essentially unscathed, or not. 

But our fears upon this point—regarding its general correctness—are 
easily set at rest, Because, while we may not possess Hebrew manu- 
scripts of earlier date than the Tenth Century, we have handed down to 
us, and by sufficiently independent channels, other Versions which were 
taken from the Hebrew manuscripts of much earlier dates. We have, e. g., 
the Greek translation made in Alexandria about 280 B. C. (the Septuagint 
Version), which, of course, testifies to what was the reading of some He- 
brew manuscript of that date. The same is true of the Syriac and Latin 


translations of a few centuries later, all of which in their essential agree-- 


ment, as sufficiently independent witnesses, confirm one another. 

But while the essential correctness of the Old Testament as thus trans- 
mitted is fully guaranteed, we would scarcely expect (unless the copyists 
were more than human) that during this long and stormy period, there 
would be absolute absence of scribal errors. 

To this we must add that in later centuries—probably several centuries 
before this earliest manuscript of which we have spoken was made—the 
scribes adopted rigidly the custom of copying as they found it; they re- 


fused to correct, what they might feel certain to be a mistake in the text. 


If they attempted correction at all it was upon the margin. Hence, errors 
which had once found their way into the Text, were perpetuated. 

With all this in mind we are not startled when we are told that here 
and there a letter has been miscopied, i. e., a word has been misspelled, or 
a wrong word has found a place in the Text. We are not startled, and 
we are not even displeased, if it is announced in a tone of regret; but Chris- 
tian sentiment can not compliment the announcement of it in a spirit of 
rejoicing. 


But why should more errors, relatively, have been made in copying ; 


passages containing numbers, than ordinary words? 
There are three chief reasons: 


First, there were two systems of notation in Hebrew, both of which ~ 


were used from the time of the earliest Hebrew manuscript which we 
possess, and, presumably, much earlier, viz.: the “word method” (just as 
in English one method is to write the words, “one,” “two,” etc.), and the 


“symbolic method,” by which the several letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
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were given a certain numerical value, not only as units, but, according to 
their position, some of them also as “tens” and “hundreds,” a method 
similar to our Arabic notation, e. g., the first letter 8, had the value 1; the 
second letter, 3, the value 2, etc.; the tenth letter, *, the value 10; the 
eleventh letter, 5, the value 20, the twelfth letter, a the value 30,-etc>: 
the nineteenth letter, p, the value 100; the twentieth letter, 1, the value 
200, etc. It is true, in the manuscripts which have been preserved, copied 
by the professional scribe, the word method alone is used in the body of 
the Text, the symbol method being used only in the marginal notes. 

Now the first explanation is, that, even if this word method alone had 
always been used in the Text, there would then still be more probability 
that mistakes would be made in the case of numbers, than in other words, 
for the reason that other words would be corrected by the context; the 
context would often immediately reveal to the scribe his mistake. If he 
were about to write a word incorrectly, he might immediately discover 
that it would not render an intelligible meaning, and a second look would 
prevent error. But in the case of numbers (although written in words), 
the-context would seldom act as a corrective. For except when the num- 
ber was the resultant of factors immediately preceding any number might 
make sense. And, as several of the numeral words in Hebrew are suffi- 
ciently alike to be easily mistakable one for the other (the masculine of 
the units, e. g., with the exception of “one” and “two,” all ending with the 
same syllable, and several beginning with the same letter), a mistake in 
copying might easily be made. This alone would account for a relatively 
greater number of errors in copying in the case of numbers, than of other 
words, even if the word method had always been used. 

The second explanation is, that in all probability the other method of 
numeration was also used, not only in marginal notes, but in the body of 
the Text also. The fact that it is not found in the body of the Texts of 
existing Hebrew manuscripts, is no proof to the contrary. These manu- 
scripts, which have been preserved to us, were, of course, not made by the 
original writer of any portion of the Old Testament, but by professional 
scribes, who, like the modern editor, had their rules as to what was good 
taste from the standpoint of the scribe, and who, in re-copying, would 
replace the symbol-method by the word system without scruple. 

The original writers of the several Books of the Old Testament, though 
gifted with Divine inspiration, were, in some cases at least, not skilled 
scribes or literary critics, as, e. g., perhaps Amos, who had been called from 
among the “herdmen.”’ Nor do we suppose that many of them made use 
of an amanuensis as did Jeremiah. Hence, since the more convenient 
symbol method of numeration was really in use in early times (a some- 
what different symbol system is found in the Palmyrene inscriptions), it 
was in all probability not debarred from the body of the Text by the 
eriginal writers, some of whom did not know, or did not regard, the rules 
of the professional scribe. Being more convenient, it would almost cer- 
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tainly be used by some, whether “good form” or not, just as in English 
manuscript, Arabic notation is sometimes used for convenience, even at 
the expense of literary taste. 

Now if this be true, it would render the recopying of numbers specially 
liable to error. In an ordinary word, all the remaining letters would be 
a guide as to what a blurred or defective letter should be. In many cases, 
if the letter were entirely obliterated it could be, with certainty, supplied. 
But in expressing numbers by the symbol method, any letter might stand 
next to any other (with few exceptions), just as in our Arabic notation. 

A further possibility of confusion in this Hebrew notation, lay in the 
fact that, in the case of the hundreds from 500 to goo, there were even two 
symbol methods in practice, viz.: one which represented these hundreds 
each by a single (‘final’) letter, the other by a union of two letters. And, 
furthermore, while no two of our Arabic figures are sufficiently alike to be 
specially liable to be mistaken, the one for the other, several pairs of the 
Hebrew letters are frequently so mistaken, e. g., 3, the equivalent of Eng- 
lish b, the numerical value of which was 2, and 5, our k, value 20; or again, 
5, our d, value 4, and 4, our r, value 200; or even the three Hebrew letters, 
the numerical values of which respectively were, 5, 8, and 400. It will be 
seen at a glance how materially a number would be affected by such an 
error in transcription. 

The third explanation lies in the fact that there has been an entire 
change from the kind of characters in which Hebrew was formerly written. 
The Hebrew manuscripts which we now possess, are written in the new 
or so-called square characters or letters. But at the time when the greater: 
part (perhaps all) of the Old Testament was first committed to writing, 
another kind of letter, known as the old or round characters, was in cur- 
rent use among the Hebrews. No exact date can be fixed for the transi- 
tion to the new characters; doubtless it was gradual, just as if German 
should in time cease to be written in the German characters and instead be 
written in the English characters only. But the fact which in this case 
would render the transcription of numbers specially liable to mishap is, 
that in the old characters also, there are pairs of letters, the one of which 
might easily be mistaken for the other, but they are not the same pairs as 
in the new type of letters; e. g., in the old characters the letter represent- 
ing our b, value 2, and that representing our r, value 200, are almost indis- 
tinguishable. So likewise are the letters the value of which respectively 
is 10 and 90, also 50 and 8o. 

The point is, that the transition was at some time made from the old 
characters to the new. In the course of time, scribes would become de- 
cidedly more familiar with the new or square characters, and the old would 
be seldom seen or used. In this case, a scribe unfamiliar with the old type 
of letters, who chanced to be asked to copy from a manuscript of this kind, 
would be in danger of making mistakes. In the ordinary words, however, 
he would be checked by finding that his confusing of letters similar in 
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appearance, would destroy the intelligibility of the passage, and he would 
seek to correct it. But in the case of numbers, as we have seen, he would 
seldom be warned of his mistake. This confusing of similar letters, as we 
have seen, might have made a difference of one or even two decimal places 
in value, yet the meaning, though exaggerated, would be intelligible, and 
might pass uncorrected. 


DOES THE BIBLE SANCTION POLYGAMY? 
2 Sam. xii., I-10. 
Rev. S. L. Bowman, S.T.D., Newark, N. J. 

There are people who are inclined to suspect that somehow the Bible 
is responsible for the existence of polygamy in the ancient Hebrew Church, 
and lent its influence to that institution which, in this twentieth century, 
our civilization condemns and denounces as a monstrous crime. In times 
past, infidels did not hesitate to scorn and scoff at the Christian Church 
for the stupid folly of accepting a book as a God-given Revelation, which 
teaches a gigantic crime worthy of a devil! 

Now all this is the merest gratuitous assertion, without a vestige of 
proof to support it, against which the writer of this opposes the contra- 
dictory assertion, that the Bible neither teaches nor sanctions any such 
thing. To say that the Bible records the practice of polygamists, is one 
thing; but to say that the Bible approves the practice is quite another. 
Without controversy Jews who were conspicuously in high places as 
judges and kings are represented in the Old Testament as having been 
guilty of this crime against God; but it is a record of their sin held up to 
the condemnation and execration of all coming generations,—just as the 
murder of Cain and the slaying of Uriah by David are also recorded there, 
but not with sanction from the Bible. Witness the fall of Adam, the 
adultery of Judah, the polygamy of David, the rape of the Benjamites 
(Judges xxi.), the denial of Peter, the perfidity of Judas, all which are 
found in the Scriptures, but without sanction. It is the extreme of super- 
ficiality, and want of common sense, to insist that the mere recording of 
men’s immoralities in order to expose them, means the sanction of those 
sins. 

Disbelievers have made much of the prophet Nathan’s severe reproof 
of king David’s bigamous marriage with Bathsheba, the widow of Uriah; 
and especially of the king’s relation to the wives of king Saul after his 
death. If a Divine approval is not discoverable in this instance, it can not 
be made out in any case in Scripture. Let us look into the situation. 

Nathan, in his function as prophet, is sent by Jehovah for the express 
purpose of rebuking and condemning David for having contracted a mar- 
riage with Bathsheba, and to pronounce judgment upon his conduct. The 
prophet introduces his business by narrating a remarkably beautiful par- 
able, full of pathos. A pet lamb owned by a poor man was taken from 
him by a rich man, and served for food to a wayfarer. The lamb had been 
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as one of the poor man’s family—had been bought and nourished by him; 
had drank out of his cup, and slept in his bosom, and was unto him as his 
own daughter. As David had been a shepherd in his youth, this story 
appealed to him, deeply touching his sensibilities. In response he instant- 
ly exclaimed: “The man that hath done this is worthy of death”! There- 
upon Nathan replied: “Thou art the man”! 


“Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel: I appointed thee king over 
Israel; and I delivered thee out of the hand of Saul; and I gave thee thy 
master’s house, and thy master’s wives into thy bosom; and I gave thee 
the house of Israel and of Judah; and if that had been too little, I would 
moreover have given thee such and such things [here unmentioned]. 
Wherefore hast thou despised the commandment of the Lord to do evil 
in His sight? Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, and hast 
taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of the 
children of Ammon. Now, therefore, the sword shall never depart from 
thine house, because thou hast despised me, and hast taken the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife” (2 Sam. xii, I-10). 


Two particulars are to be remarked in this passage: 

(1) The word “gave.” “I gave thee thy master’s wives,” etc. Now the 
Hebrew word (nathan) conveys the sense of simply to transfer to another, 
“to give any one into custody” (Gesenius) ; “to hand over to one’s care” 
(Fuerst, Bagster). The text does not say, nor does it legitimate the in- 
ference, that God “gave” over Saul’s wives to become the wives of David, 
and so authorize and sanction polygamy. And there is no proof that 
David ever married either one, or all, Saul’s former wives. 

(2) The expression, “gave thy master’s wives into thy bosom,” now 
challenges attention. The word (khaq) “bosom,” is here employed either 
f.guratively or literally. We are not at liberty to put our modern sense 
and usage upon words of ancient language, but must ascertain the mean- 
ing intended by the writer, and the usage of the period as understood by 
those addressed. 

Try the word “bosom” in the figurative sense first. It should be re- 
membered that the Jews had no word to stand for our word represent, 
when using words in a representative sense. Jesus said: “I am the Vine, 
ye are ele branches” ; “the harvest is the end of the world, the angels are the 
reapers’; and Paul ten cqia: “And that Rock was Christ,” etc. Hence in 
figurative expression, the term “bosom” is here employed to convey and 
represent the idea of asylum, refuge, protection, maintenance and security, 
coupled with the idea of custody for the purpose of paternal regard and 
care. An illustration may be found of this usus when a father receives 
back a widowed daughter into the “bosom of the family.” The very same- 
word is employed in the New Testament in the parable of the dead Laza- 
rus who found refuge from earthly poverty and affliction in the bosom of 
Abraham, representative of the rest and “comfort” of heaven. 

As David was successor of Saul in the kingship, the Lord appointed 
and required that he should give asylum to Saul’s household, to be cared 
for by royal maintenance, and with proper paternal care, as would become 
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him and them—just that, and no more. And this was an honorable and 
humane distinction; and it was at a remove far away from the sensualistic 
conception and interpretation which would make the wives of the dead 
Saul to become the wives of king David—a view unwarranted by the text, 
and foreign to its meaning. 

Now test the case by the literal sense which some have endeavored to 
read into this Scripture. Then what a wonderfully capacious bosom David 
possessed to literally take all Saul’s royal palace and premises, and ali 
Saul’s wives, too, all at once, into his vast bosom! If the literal sense is 
insisted on, Saul’s “house” goes literally with Saul’s wives, in exactly the 
same sense—‘for I gave thee thy master’s house and thy master’s wives 
into thy bosom”; and David does not seem to have been in the least dis- 
commoded in receiving this astonishing gift! Is it possible that any really’ 
rational man would be willing to risk his reputation on such a preposter- 
ous conclusion ? 

Several difficulties remain to be explained by him who holds for the 
literal interpretation of the words given: 

(1) For what possible reason could Nathan have been sent by God’s 
authority to convince and convict David as guilty of the monstrous im- 
morality of polygamy, if God had not only authorized, but Himself had 
actually given over Saul’s wives to be the wives of David? 

(2) If David had merely complied obediently with God’s will in the 
premises, how could Nathan denounce that obedience as a great sin against 
Himself, saying: “Wherefore hast thou despised the word of the Lord to do 
this evil in His sight”—the same as a known disobedience to God’s com- 
mand? ; 

(3) If the authority and gift of Saul’s wives to live in polygamous re- 
lations with king David were intended, on what ground was Nathan sent 
by the Lord to denounce the penalty against him: “Now, therefore, the 
sword shall never depart from thine house, because thou hast despised 
ME, and hast taken the wife of Uriah to be thy wife” (ver. 10),—and much 
more of penalty respecting David’s family? 

(4) If God had given his sanction to the polygamy of the case, why 
did not king David protest in the premises, instead of confessing openly 
to the prophet: “I have sinned against the Lord” (ver. 13)? 

This interpretation puts the narrative all out of joint—involves it in 
inexplicable inconsistency. What God suffered without sanction, from 
sinful men, is one thing; what the civil government of the Jews allowed, 
without Divine approval, is altogether another. 


GAINS AND LOSSES: A SAD CONFESSION. 
Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., Williston Congregational Church, Portland, Me. 
The President of one of the theological seminaries of New England 
recently read an elaborate paper before three ministerial bodies, upon “the 
gains and losses” which the so-called Higher Criticism has brought to the 
ministry and the churches. 
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The paper and its conclusions have the more significance because the 
author has been classed among the “more liberal” in his thinking, though 
not as a radical; because he has had an extensive experience and observa- 
tion in church work in both East and West in our own country; and also 
because it was evident that the paper was most carefully, fairly and sin- 
cerely prepared with the purpose of an impartial judgment, and as such 
commanded the united respect and admiration of those who heard it. 

It is not our purpose to discuss his propositions, but simply to call 
attention to them as worthy the consideration of thoughtful students. 


Ameng the gains, he thinks the “higher criticism” has brought: 


I. “A larger, truer knowledge and worthier conception of God.” 

II. “Greater unity in our thought of the universe, of the world, of our 
race, of the world of matter and of mind.” 

III. “Larger gains in working knowledge.” 

IV. “Greater enthusiasm, ‘Esprit-de-corps’ and optimism.” 


Ariong the losses which have come, he mentions: 

I. “Loss of the subtler, more psychic or spiritual side of religion, largely 
gone.” 

II. Widespread, practical disuse of the Bible, with its stores of Spirit- 
ual nutriment.” 

III. “Large loss of a Present Living, Daily Savior.” 


IV. “Large loss of a sense of dependence,—of the prayer life, of the 
life of faith.” 


V. “Large loss of the sense of the Church as the body of Christ, in the 
noble, Biblical sense of that term.” 

VI. “Large loss of the Herald’s or Prophets’ place in preaching and in 
Christian witnessing.” 

The above are in the President’s own words as he wrote them. As 
stated above, we do not propose to discuss them, though we doubt very 
much the accuracy of the statement of the “first gain,” mentioned, as, “a 
larger, truer, more worthy knowledge and thought of God.” 

We have tried to read diligently the discussions and conclusions of 
the so-called “advanced thinkers,” and have failed to discover wherein the 
majesty of God’s nature, His immeasurable love or any of the attributes 
of His character, have been more fully, vividly, or eloquently presented 
than by conservative writers for the past one hundred years. Indeed, to 
find the profoundest, most far-reaching, most impassioned presentations 
of the nature of God, His plan for man, His condescension, the supremacy 
of His love, no modern writer or preacher has equaled that of some of the 
fathers, as any one conversant with the literature of the Church knows 
full well. Yea, it seems as though the lofty conceptions and presentations 
of the greatness and love and glory of God had become dim. 

Nor can we agree that there has been “a gain in enthusiasm,” unless 
it is a gain in the intellectual enthusiasm of those who advocate the “new 
views,” for we have noticed that such persons always wake up and be- 
come most in earnest when they are pitching into the “old theology.” 
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When a lad, we had as a pastor a most excellent old minister, but who was 
extremely dull as a preacher save when he was preaching against the Bap- 
tists. Then he would almost make the meeting house tremble, he became 
so excited; and one day we heard mother say to father, “I wish father 
Davis loved sinners as much as he hates the Baptists.” Of intellectual 
enthusiasm of that kind there has been a gain, but of spiritual enthusiasm 
there surely has been a falling off. We have attended a great many 
religious conventions, associations and conferences during the past twenty- 
five years, and it is a strange fact that the spiritual enthusiasm has been 
mostly on the conservative side. The new theology has seemed to cool 
down the intensity of feeling. Outside of college and theological seminary 
class-rooms, end a few ministerial gatherings, it has failed to wake up 
the people arid has deadened religious earnestness. Neither do we find 
that its preaching draws the people, or that its teaching increases the num- 
ber of seekers after Christ. As an evangelistic power it has been a failure, 
and the common testimony is that in the churches where it is taught the 
spiritual life is low. With its so-called “greater knowledge” it has not 
produced greater results. 

The losses mentioned are a confession of failure, granting, however, . 
that the President’s statement of gains is correct. Notice the losses he 
names and mark what a sad confession. Notice, them! ‘These are his 
words, not the words of a seventeenth century “heresy hunter,” but of a 
fair-minded and sympathetic student of the trend of things. His own 
words are: 

“Spiritual side of religion largely gone—practical disuse of the Bible— 
Loss of a Present Living Savior—Loss of a life of daily prayer—Loss of a 
sense of the Church as the body of Christ—Loss of the prophet’s place in 
preaching.” 

All the above as the result of “larger, truer knowledge and worthier 
conceptions of God!” 

What a result! Better less of such knowledge of God and more of 
spiritual life! Forward in scholarly criticism, but backward in a sense of 
a present living Savior! We have no doubt the professor’s statement of 
the losses is true, and each of them could be proved by the history of the 
Church for the past twenty years, but where there is confession there is 
no need of proof. The churches are commencing to see it and are calling 
for the old Gospel. 

Sincere ministers are realizing it and are returning to the Bible as the 
Word of God, and to Christ’s atonement upon the cross as the only hope 
of the world. Intellectuality is seen not to be spirituality. The Bible as 
mere literature or a religious book loses its power. The immanence of God 
is not the same as the indwelling Christ, and Christ as a teacher and 
example is not the same as Christ the atonement. By their fruits are they 
known and tried by this standard by their own confession, the New Theol- 
ogy is a sad failure. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM, AND WHY IT CAN NOT BE 
ACCEPTED 


Rev. Principal J. P. Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Wycklifie College. 
Toronto, Can. 


This is a large subject to attempt to 
discuss within the compass of a brief 
paper. It will not be possible to deal in 
detail with all the hypotheses and argu- 
ments of the critics. What I shall at- 
tempt to do will be: 

First, to explain what is meant by the 
“Higher Criticism,” and to state con- 
cisely the theory of the Old Testament 
put forth by those popularly known as 
“Higher Critics.” 

Secondly, to outline some of the rea- 
sons why we can not accept their theory, 
and why we are confident it must be ul- 
timately rejected by the Christian 
Church. 


I do not forget that the so-called 
“Higher Critics” of the Old Testament 
do not all occupy the same religious 
ground. Some are avowedly the oppon- 
ents of all Revelation, and 
it was among them that 
these theories originated and 
now find their chief support. There are 
others who claim to hold fast their 
Evangelical faith while they adopt the 
methods and to a large extent the con- 
clusions of their rationalistic co-work- 
ers. I admire their scholarship and their 
industry. I gladly admit their good in- 
tentions. But, I am constrained to think 
that they are attempting what is impos- 
sible, and that sooner or later they must 
either retrace their steps or advance to 
the more logical and consistent position 
of the Radical School, as some of them 
have already done to the amazement and 
sorrow of their friends. 

At this point let me say that I shall be 
obliged to limit my references and illus- 
trations to the Pentateuch, which is, 
after all, the key to the position, and 
forms the basis of the new critical re- 
construction of the Old Testament. 


Divergent 
Views. 


I, ITS MEANING AND ITS NEW THEORY 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The present popular use of the term 
“Higher Criticism” is a departure from 


the early and legitimate use of the term. 
As first used in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century it marked an obvious 
distinction between what were described 
as the Lower Criticism and the Higher 
Criticism. The Lower or Textual Criti- 
cism embraces all such studies as relate 
to the letter or text of the sacred writ- 
ings, the MSS., versions, various’ read- 
ings, determination of the correct text, 
etc. The Higher or Literary Criticism 
includes the studies relating to the style, 
structure, sources and literary charac- 
teristics of the Scriptures. Both are very 
necessary and important branches of 
Biblical study, and both have their rec- 
ognized place in the curriculum of every 
efficient School of Theology. As Bishop 
Moule has said: “The most earnest de- 
fender of the supernatural character of 
the Scriptures may be, and very often is, 
as diligent a Higher Critic as the ex- 
tremest anti-supernaturalist.” 


But alongside of this original and sci- 
entific use of the term there has un- 
fortunately grown up an irregular and 
popular use of it which has, in the lan- 
guage of the day, almost superseded the 

former. It has to a large ex- 
The Pres- : } i 
ent Use. |. toot become identified in pop- 

ular thought with a particular 
school of Higher Criticism which de- 
rives its distinctive character from the 
methods it follows and the conclusions 
it reaches in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. It is in this latter and inaccurate 
sense that, under protest, I use the terms 
“Higher Criticism’ and “Higher Crit- 


ics” in this paper. Only I trust that no 


one will fall into one or other of two 


prevalent mistakes, and either conclude 
that the whole subject is a new discov- 


ery of certain critics and that prior to 


their investigations the Scriptures were 
never rightly studied or understood; or, 
in alarm at the radical results of ration- 


alistic criticism, condemn all higher crite in 


re 
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icism as a thing inherently evil and to be 
avoided by all devout scholars. The 
fault does not lie in the studies legiti- 
mately comprehended under the term 
“Higher Criticism,” but in the way in 
which they are often pursued and in the 
methods and prepossessions of the crit- 
ics themselves. There is a way that is 
reverent, legitimate and most helpful to 
the right understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. There is a way that is irreverent, 
illegitimate and destructive of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


In order to see more clearly what is 

involved in the radical critical position, 

. let me first briefly state 

The Catholic what has been for nearly 

Position. two thousand years the 
position of the Catholic Church. 

We accept the Old Testament as a 
written record of God’s Revelations prior 
to the coming of Christ, given through 
prophets whom He raised up, and ad- 
dressed to the people of Israel. It was 
God Himself who spoke’ by His Spirit, 
and He spoke “at sundry times and in 
divers portions” as He in His wisdom 
determined. These various portions 
stand in clearly defined relations to each 
other, and together form one organic 
structure. They possess unity in diver- 
sity; and that unity is conserved first by 
the one Spirit who spake in the Proph- 
ets; and secondly, by the one supreme 
Subject of the Revelations given through 
them—Christ our Lord, who is the sum 
and centre of the whole; as He Himself 
said: “These are they which testify of 
Me.” 


But in recent years there has been put 
forward’ a new theory of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the Penta- 
teuch in particular, of 
which the great  out- 
standing feature is its disintegration of 
the sacred books, and, following upon 
that, its reconstruction of the history of 
Israel. 


New Critical 
Position. 


1 At least two thousand six hundred times in the 
Old Testament we have the direct testimony that 
what the writer spoke is what God at first spoke, 
given in such solemn affirmations as these: ‘The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken.” “Thus saith 
the Lord.” ‘The word of the Lord came.’”? Thus 
the Divine autograph shines forth upon the pages 
of Scripture. 
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According to this new divisive theory, 
the Pentateuch, or rather the Hexateuch, 
that is the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua, as the critics place them togeth- 
er, is not one work possessed of unity 
and completeness, but a combination of 
documents, the work of wholly different 
writers and belonging to widely separ- 
ated times. 


I shall follow one of the latest ac- 
counts of its formation as given by the 
expounders of the new theory. 


For many centuries, we are told, prob- 
ably the only records of the past were 
those contained in song and saga, re- 
cited at religious festivals and preserved 
in the memory of bards and 
sages. It was not until the 
eighth or ninth century B. c., 
some six hundred years after the time of 
Moses, that attempts were made to col- 
lect these so as to form a connected writ- 
ten history. The oldest portions of the 
Hexateuch may date as far back as the 
end of Solomon’s reign, about I,000 B. Cc. 
Among these scanty fragments may have 
been the Blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlviii; 
the Book of the Covenant, Ex. xxi.-xxiii; 
part of Balaam’s Discourses, Num, xxili.- 
xxiv.; with a few other verses. These were 
incorporated in the larger work which 
began to take shape about 900 B. c., in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat, when a story- 
teller, who lived in Judah put into writ- 
ing the early legends of his people. From 
his habit of calling the God of Israel by 
the name of Jehovah this writer is called 
the Jehovist,—J. But his writing under- 
went two recensions, one a hundred and 
fifty years later and another fifty years 


The First 
Stages. 


2 Modern rationalistic criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment has its precursors in Spinoza, “the father 
of modern pantheism,’’ and Richard Simon, a Ro- 
man Catholic, who in 1670 and 1678, respectively, 
published attacks upon the unity and Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch. The originator of the 
documentary theories was a French physician and 
freethinker, named Astruc, who in 1753  pub- 
lished his analysis of Genesis. 

But these were only repeating in new forms the 
doubts and denials of Celsus and Porphyry and 
the Gnostics of the 4th century. In spite of them 
all the Christian Church held fast its belief in the 
Old Testament. As a theologian noted for modera- 
tion says: “From the days of Celsus and Por- 
phyry the argument of unbelief has been in vari- 
ous forms maintained. Unfriendly scrutiny has 
done its best and its worst......- The very 
problems, the very difficulties, that are discussed 
now, both about the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, exercised the minds of our predeces- 
sors.” Rainy: “The Bible and Criticism,” p. 159. 
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later still. So that there were at least 
three writers of this portion, viz. J’, 
Lee 

About a hundred years after the first 
Jehovist did his work in Judah, there 
arose in the northern kingdom of Israel 
under Jeroboam II. another unknown 
story-teller who wrote down for his peo- 
ple an account of the legends and stor- 
ies of their early history. Because his 
favorite name for the God of Israel was 
Elohim, he was called the Elohist,—E. 
His work a hundred years later was re- 
vised by another Elohist. And either 
this second Elohist, or some other un- 
known writer, skillfully combined the Je- 
liovistic and Elohistic documents, which 
had hitherto no literary connection, into 
one narrative deftly woven together. 

Soon afterwards, about 625 B. c., in the 
reign of Josiah, there was found in the 
temple at Jerusalem by Hilkiah the 
Priest a book which he declared to be 
“The book of the law of the Lord, given 
by Moses,” 2 Chron. xxxiv. 14. But the 
critics present a different account of it. 
It was not the law of Moses, but a new 
book, written, some say, by Hilkiah 
himself, who hid it where he found it, or 
by some prophetic friend of his, or a lit- 
tle earlier by some unknown person in 
the reign of Manasseh. This writing was 
the book of Deuteronomy, not as we 
now have it, but portions of it, although 
as to the extent of these the critics are 
not agreed. The original work passed 
through two revisions, in some respects 
not in harmony with each other. These 
were finally combined and harmonized, 
and with various additions constitute our 
present book of Deuteronomy. But 
whenever and however written, it was 
put forth in the name of Moses, and vari- 
ous touches added to make the compila- 
tion appear to be a genuine work of the 
great Law-giver. 

We have seen that already the Jehovist 
and Elohist documents had been com- 
bined into one known as JE. This was 
next combined with the revised and com- 
pleted Deuteronomy. Thus we now 
have JED. But still a fourth document 
is necessary. It is called the Priestly 
writing,—P. In a general way it cor- 
responds with the ritual and sacrificial 
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system set forth in Exodus, Leviticus 
and Numbers. The first brief draft of 
it appeared in the middle of the Exile. 
In the course of time it was followed by 
another law-book of the same order P? 
partly historical and partly legislative, 
which formed a framework for P*. Dur- 
ing the next fifty years these were com- 
bined, and then various editors P*, P*, P*, 
and others too numerous to mention, re- 
vised, added to and completed the work. 
This work manufactured in Babylon was 
brought to Jerusalem by Ezra about 458 
B. Cc. and fourteen years later, in 444, 
publicly proclaimed as the law of the 
Lord. In a solemn convocation of the 
returned Exiles Ezra for the first time 
exhibited this Priest code, drawn up in 
Babylon, and told the people that it was 
the book of the Law of Moses which the 
Lord had commanded to Israel (Ezra 
vii. 10). 


And at last about forty years later, 
about 400 B. c., the final step was taken. 
Some great unknown took 
the Priest code and com- 
bined it with JED., adding 
various particulars, such as the account 
of Creation, a list of the Patriarchs, one 
of the versions of the Deluge tradition, 
a Table of Nations, and other items, and 
gave it to his people as the original his- 
tory of Israel and the Law-book of 
Moses, the Man of God. Such is the 
Critics’ account of the production of the 
Hexateuch.® 

Of course there are numerous differ- 
ences as to minor points (and, as we 
shall presently see, on some of the 
greater points,) but the description just 


The Final 
Step. 


® The theory can be found in a cruder form in 
“The Age of Reason,” by Thomas Paine (1795), 
who writes: 

“T shall produce such evidence as even a priest 
cannot deny that the Bible is not entitled to credit 
and is not the Word of God. Having promised 
these things I proceed to examine the authenticity 
of the Bible, and I begin with the five books of 
Moses, so-called, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy. My intention is to show that 
these books are spurious, that Moses is not the 
author of them, that they were not written in the 
time of Moses, not till hundreds of years after, 
that they are an attempted history of the life-of 
Moses and his times, written by some ignorant or 
stupid pretenders to authorship centuries after his 
death, as men now write what is su pi to have 
happened thousands of years ago. - e evidence I 
shall produce is from the books themselves. I 
will meet the advocates of the Bible on their own 
ground and oppose them with their own weapon— 
the Bible.” (‘‘Age of Reason,” Pp. 1-5.) - 
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given substantially represents the views 
of the great body of radical critics. It 
discloses, however, only in part the com- 
plexity of this strange process of produc- 
tion, which includes revisions and cor- 
rections freely introduced wherever the 
exigencies of the situation require them. 

According to this theory, the earlier 
portions of the Pentateuch were reduced 
to writing some six or seven hundred 
years after the time of Moses, and the 
greater part of it was not written until 
upwards of a thousand years after his 
death.* 


II. THE REASONS WHY IT CAN NOT BE 
ACCEPTED, 


I will now outline some of the reasons 
why we cannot accept this theory of the 
Old Testament set forth by the radical 
critics, 


FIRST REASON: The Novelty of the Theory. 

The history of the theory itself fur- 
nishes our first reason against its accep- 
tance, for it discloses its novelty and in- 
stability. 


The very demand made upon us to re- 
ject the view of the Old Testament held 
both by the Jewish and the Christian 
Church for more than two thousand 


= years should make _ us 
Searching 
; pause. And when we are 
Enquiry De- Sees 
asked to accept in its 
manded. 


stead a theory not only re- 
cent in its production, but without a 
parallel in the whole history of literature, 
it is only reasonable to exact from its 
advocates the most searching enquiry and 
the most convincing proofs. 


When we enquire into the origin and 
history of this novel theory we find our 
caution abundantly justified. Many peo- 
ple are under the impression 


“e that what is now brought for- 
a ward with such confidence is 
History. 


the self-same theory which has 
been discussed and elaborated during the 
last one hundred and fifty years or more; 
that its history might be compared to 
that of some great scientific truth, such 

*That is according to the chronology of Arch- 


bishop Usher. The tendency now is to shorten 
the period between Moses and Christ, 
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as the law of gravity, which once dis- 
covered and enunciated has been veri- 


fied and sustained by the observations 
and demonstrations of succeeding gen- 
erations of mathematicians and astron- 
omers, 

On the contrary, what the history of 
this theory of the Old Testament dis- 
closes is a series of speculations most 
divergent in their character, and culmi- 
nating in one which is the complete re- 
versal of propositions accepted as essen- 
tial and incontrovertible in all the the- 
ories that preceded it. 


In the attacks upon the unity and Mo- 
saic authorship of the Pentateuch, three 
stages may be discriminated. To the 
first belong the crude objections and 
speculations of the earlier rationalism. 
It-was denied that Moses wrote 
or could have written, the Pen- 
tateuch. This denial was based 
partly upon assumptions, long since re- 
futed, as to the later otigin of the art 
of writing in Canaan, and the low condi- 
tion of literary attainment, and partly 
upon alleged anachronisms and contra- 
dictions, which in part have been dis- 
proved by later criticism and by research, 
and in part re-appear in new connections 
where they can be more effectively ex- 
amined. 


First 
Stage. 


The second stage is marked by its dis- 
tinctively literary character. We find its 
starting-point in the speculations of a 
French physician, Astruc, a 
man of considerable learning 
but of profligate life, who in 
1753 made the first attempt to decom- 
pose the book of Genesis into constitu- 
ent documents, distinguished by their 
use of the names of God, Jehovah and 
Elohim, This document hypothesis was 
further elaborated, and some five or six 
different theories were set forth in turn, 
each to the confusion of that which pre- 


Second 
Stage. 


‘It is not meant that these are three distinct 
and successive stages decisively marked off chron- 
ologically from each other. But we find three 
factors successively dominating the criticism. At 
first the criticism was chiefly historical. Then 
through Astruc the literary element became prom- 
inent. Still later a naturalistic philosophy became 
the controlling influence, but not to the exclusion 
of the historical and literary considerations and 
methods. 
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ceded it. Amidst all the diversities and 
contradictions of these speculations two 
points were generally accepted as estab- 
lished beyond possibility of refutation: 
viz., first, that the Elohist document 
formed the groundwork of the Penta- 
teuch and was the oldest and most relia- 
ble portion, while the Jehovist document 
which fitted into the former, was more 
legendary and less credible; secondly, 
that the book of Deuteronomy was the 
latest and crowning portion of the Penta- 
teuch. 

Observe carefully what now took 
place. Up to this time the criticism was 
pre-eminently literary. Its dissection of 
the Pentateuch was altogether based 
upon the use of words, chiefly of Elo- 
him and Jehovah, upon peculiarities of 
diction, upon alleged inconsistencies and 
contradictions in the narrative, and sim- 
ilar considerations. But these internal 
criteria proved to be vague and uncer- 
tain. There was nothing to fix the age 
of the different documents. Beyond the 
two points I have mentioned there was 
no agreement among the critics. 


Now a great and radical change ushers 
us into the third stage of this critical 
4 history, which may be called 

Third the evolutionary stage. This 

Stage. originated’ chiefly in the spec- 
ulations of Graf, first published in 1866. 
He maintained that the body of laws in 
the middle books of the Pentateuch was 
a very late production, elaborated and 
placed in its present position after the 
Babylonian exile. But this body of laws 
formed a part of what the critics had 
hitherto maintained to be the oldest por- 
tion of the Pentateuch. This portion, 
made up both of history and of laws, 
had been declared by the critics to be 
marked, both in its historical and legis- 
lative parts, by special characteristics 
which made them one work. 

Accordingly, when Graf announced his 
revolutionary change of theory, his op- 
ponents replied: How could a man who 
wrote a history in the ninth or eighth 
century B. c., write a body of laws four 


¢ What afterwards came to be known as the 
Graf-Wellhausen Theory was first suggested by 
Vatke in 1830, and more elaborately drawn out by 
“dward Reuss in 1833. Graf was 1 pupil of Reuss. 
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or five hundred years later? So Graf 
was compelled to take another step in 
advance. As he had moved the body of 
laws down to the time of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, he was obliged to move the 
writing of the history down to the same 
date, with what consequences to the his- 
tory we may see further on. Thus the 
Elohistic document, which had hitherto 
been considered to be the fundamental 
document, was now made the latest por- 
tion of the Pentateuch. Old Testament 
criticism turned a complete somersault 
and actually reversed its former basal 
position, and the book of Deuteronomy, 
hitherto regarded as the latest and 
crowning portion of the Pentateuch, 
was relegated to a prior position. This 
new theory at first met with strenuous 
opposition, but in 1878 Wellhausen, by 
his scholarly presentation of it, secured 
for it almost universal acceptance in Ger- 
many, whence it has been carried into 
Britain and America. 


In this later form of the radical theory, 
the literary criteria previously utilized 
still hold their place; but they are su- 

bordinate to the philosophical 
Present doctrine which became the 

Stage. controlling factor and which 
brought about the remarkable volte face 
which marks off the present stage in the 
critical history from all that preceded it.’ 

This controlling factor is simply the 
application of the Hegelian doctrine of 
historical evolution to the literature and 
religion of Israel. All history, includ- 
ing that of Israel, is explained as an 
evolution or development which takes 
place in a purely natural way. In like 
manner the religion and literature of 
Israel were formed by a process of nat- 
ural evolution apart from any supernat- 
ural interposition. They are the result 
of the operation of natural law and not 
of special and supernatural revelation. 
The position of each portion of the Old 
Testament is determined by its place in 
this natural development. For example, 
in the case of the Psalms, it is alleged 


7™“As a matter of fact, all histories of revelation 

which have made any mark in recent years have 

been constructed on the more or less avowed prin- 

ciple that they fit into an evolutionary frame- 

work.’’—Dr, Cobb, Theology Old and New, p. 79. 
« 
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that few or none of them can belong to 
the age of David, because the low condi- 
tion of the spiritual development of Is- 
rael at that time would not permit of 
such compositions, 


There is no finality in this Graf-Well- 
hausen theory. Already its claims are 
challenged and its weaknesses disclosed, 
not only by evangelical 
theologians but also by 
the younger Higher Crit- 
ics of Germany; and as it swallowed up 
its critical predecessors, so we may look 
to see it devoured in its turn by some 
new offspring of critical speculation. Dri- 
ver himself candidly admits that he can- 
not fix with any confidence the earliest 
date to which the documents may be- 
long. “Conclusive criteria fail us.” “All 
things considered a date in the early 
centuries of the Monarchy would seem 
not to be unsuitable for J and E; but it 
must remain an open question whether 
both may not in reality be older.” Could 
a more uncertain conclusion be put for- 
ward? If J and E are possibly earlier, 
how much earlier? And what has Driver 
shown to prevent our acceptance of what 
has been the constant belief of the 
Church that the Pentateuch belongs sub- 
stantially to the Mosaic age? 

The late Professor Dillmann, of Ber- 
lin, who died in 1894, himself a Higher 
Critic, than whom none ever stood high- 
er in Old Testament criticism, expressly 
opposed some of the salient features of 
the Graf-Wellhausen theory and returned 
on these points to the older critical view 
which assigned the Priest Code to a date 
as early as two or three centuries before 
the Exile and much earlier than the book 
of Deuteronomy. 


No Basis for 
Finality. 


There is no unanimity among the crit- 
ics, and when we find such wide diver- 
a ence among them we 

No Critical . a 


U ae may reasonably con- 
nanimity. clude that the grounds 


upon which these divergent judgments 
are made must be exceedingly precari- 
ous. 

Thus at the outset of our inquiry we 
have found the initial objection to the 
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theory in its novelty and instability as 
displayed in its history. 


SECOND REASON: THE CHARACTER OF 
THE CRITICISM ITSELF. 

Now let us turn to the theory itself. 
We have found three factors successive- 
ly operating in its development. Each of 
these brings before us a corresponding 
line of enquiry: first, as to the literary 
Paeeek Uinke method followed in the 

c construction of the the- 
of Enquiry. 

ory; secondly, the bear- 
ing of the critical theory upon the his- 
tory of Israel and the historical credi- 
bility of the Pentateuch; thirdly, the re- 
lations of the theory to religion and to 
religious truths held by the Christian 

Church to be vital and essential. 


FIRST L:NE OF ENQUIRY: The Literary 


Method of Critics. 


Let us now consider the first named 
of these three lines of enquiry, viz: the 
literary method followed by the Higher 
Critics. Here we find 
the second reason for 
refusing to accept their 
theory. The literary analysis of the 
Pentateuch upon which the theory is 
largely based, proves itself to be arbi- 
trary and delusive.* 


Arbitrary 
and Delusive. 


8 Our objection does not lie against the literary 
study of the Bible but against the unscientific and 
subjective literary method of the radical critics. 
The literary study has a place and importance 
only second to the grammatical study of the text. 
The critics have not seldom displayed a strange 
ignorance of the literary structure of the Scrip- 
tures and have thus fallen into serious error. 

A striking example of this is given by Profes- 
sor Moulton. In his book on the literary study of 
the Bible he says, ‘‘In the latter part of our book 
of Micah a group of words (vii:7-10) must strike 
even a casual reader by their buoyancy of tone so 
sharply contrasted with what has gone before. Ac- 
cordingly Wellhausen sees in this changed tone 
evidence of a new composition product of an age 
differing in spirit from the age of the prophet; 
‘between verse 6 and verse 7 there yawns a cen- 
tury.’ What really yawns between the verses is 
simply a change of speakers. The latter part of 
Micah is dramatic, and a reader attentive to the 
literary form can not fail to note a distinct dram- 
atic composition introduced by the title verse 
(vi. 9), ‘The Voice of the Lord crieth into the 
city, and the man of wisdom will see thy name’. 
Professor Moulton proceeds to explain that “verses 
10 to 16 are the words of God crying denunciation 
and threatening. Then the 6th verse of chapter 
7th voices the woe of the guilty city; at this point 
the Man of Wisdom speaks, and the disputed 
verses change the tone to convey the happy con- 
fidence of one on whose side a definite interven- 
tion is to take place, ‘But as for me I will look 
unto the Lord, I will wait for the God of my sal- 
vation; my God will hear me. Rejoice not against 
me, © mine enemy; when I fall I shall rise, 
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The basis of this analysis is found in 
the use of the Divine names—Jehovah 
and Elohim, which, as already pointed 
out, was alleged to distinguish different 
original documents. Other considera- 
tions were brought in; such as the con- 
tinuity of the Jehovistic and the Elohis- 
tic sections, the parallel narratives or 
doublets, the diversity of style, diction, 
etc., which were alleged to characterize 
the different documents. But all these 
were subordinate to the basal criterion. 
To follow out these points in detail 
would require a volume. I must, there- 
fore, confine myself to two general con- 
siderations. 


1. This method of literary analysis, 
being purely subjective, chiefly a matter 
of suggestion and conjecture and literary 
taste, and without any ex- 
ternal data to control it, 
is practically without any 
check or limitation beyond the prepos- 
sessions and caprice of the critics. It 
may be, and has been, carried to the 
most extravagant lengths, and in many 
cases results in a reductio ad absurdum. 


Purely 
Subjective. 


The three original documents of the 
Pentateuch which the critics at the out- 
set assumed, have rapidly developed into 
eight or fifteen or even eighteen, as 
Cornill postulates, besides portions of 
other documents. Then the sections are 
broken up into fragments which are jum- 
bled together in the most haphazard 
fashion. In Dr. Driver’s tabulation of 
the Hexateuch will be found, besides 
other divisions, fifty fragments consist- 
ing of a single verse; more than thirty of 
half a verse, and several cases of a sin- 
gle verse divided into three parts, each 
assigned to a different author. On one 
page of the “Polychrome Bible” there 
are nineteen different little portions 
pieced together to make one small frag- 
ment of history, all of which snippets 
the critic professes to be able to separ- 
ate and assign to the different writers 
who had a hand in the business. The 
climax of absurdity is reached when the 
critic assumes to be able to determine 
that one writer wrote the Hebrew con- 
junction Waw (“and”) and another 


wrote the verb with which it is con- 
nected. 

In spite of the separation between Je- 
hovistic and Elohistic documents, Elo- 
him persists in occurring in Jehovistic 
passages, and Jehovah in Elohistic pas- 
sages. This would seem to a person of 
ordinary understanding to contradict 
the theory of distinct Jehovistic and Elo- 
histic documents. But the critic is not 
at all disconcerted. He simply conjures 
up a Redactor, some Higher Critic, we 
presume, of ancient days, who has been 
tampering with the documents. He, it 
is alleged, for some unexplained reason, 
made a mistake. He has inserted a 
verse, or a clause, or simply the Divine 
name, Jehovah or Elohim, as the case 
may be, without there being anything in 
the original text that corresponded with 
it. Or, it is stated, he erased the Divine 
name that was in the text and substi- 
tuted another for it. Or, it is alleged, 
he has mixed up two texts. Whenever 
the facts do not square with the theory, 
then it is always the theory that is right, 
while the facts are wrong and require 
correction. 


In Genesis xxviii. 19-29 Kautzsch gives 
eight alternate changes from E to J back 
and forth. He severs Genesis xxxvii into 
twenty-two fragments, while another 
critic resolves its thirty-six verses into 
thirty-two portions. And so this extra- 
ordinary vivisection goes on in chapter 
after chapter, until at last Wellhausen, 
with charming naivete, confesses that 
“for the most part we have the product 
of a countless number of narrators un- 
consciously modifying each other’s 
work.” The Redactor himself is vivi- 
sected and becomes, Wellhausen tells us. 
“a collective body including the scribe 
himself and the whole series of his more 
or less independent followers.” And some 
of the critics tell us that not a few of the 
symbols, J, E, JE, D, R, ete., do not rep- 
resent individual writers whose share in 
the work can be exactly assigned, but 
stages in the process in which perhaps 
many successive hands participated. 

Is it conceivable that a complicated 
production such as this makes the Penta- 
teuch to be, could be analyzed into its 
constituent documents if such existed? 


~, 
— 
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2. This process of literary analysis is 


absolutely unprecedented. There is 
A Failure nothing in all literature, 
Wherever ancient or modern, which 


Attempted. presents a parallel to the 
critics’ proposed reconstruction of the 
Pentateuch. In every case in which this 
kind of subjective criticism has been ap- 
plied it has absolutely failed when sub- 
mitted to the test of known facts. 


For example, the attempt was made, 
led on by Wolf, in the case of Homer. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey were dissect- 
ed and Homer himself threatened with 
Wolf on extinction. For nearly half 
“Elomer” 2 century scarcely a scholar 
dared to question the new 
critical patchwork theory of the Iliad. 
But a reaction set in and the substan- 
tial unity of the poem has been vindi- 
cated. As Leaf says: “We rescue the 
divine first poet and master of Greece, 
and we secure an almost unbroken pic- 
ture of a single age’ (Homer and the 
Epic., p. 221). And again he says: “The 
most trustworthy literary critics are 
unanimous in favor of the unity of the 
Odyssey (Ibid p. 320). 

Similar attacks have been made upon 
the genuineness and unity of Orations of 
Cicero, Satires of Juvenal, and the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar, and have signally 
failed. A noteworthy example of the 
critics’ discomfiture occurs in the case 
of a modern writer—Goethe. A German 
scholar, Scherer, made an ingenious an- 
alysis of the Prologue to Faust, pointing 
out profound diversities of style and in- 
ner contradictions, and demonstrating, 
at least to his own satisfaction, that it 
was an elaborate compilation made up 
of diverse fragments of different dates 
ingeniously woven together. Unfortu- 
nately for the critic, the subsequent re- 
covery of the oldest manuscript of Faust 
proved that it was Goethe himself who 
at one effort wrote the Prologue essen- 
tially as it now stands. 

There is in fact nothing more delusive 
than such attempts at the dissection of 
literary works, Any book can be thus 
resolved into fragments. This analytical 
method has been applied, in strict accor- 
dance with the procedure of the critics, 
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to works whose unity of authorship was 
absolutely beyond question and a case 
as plausible as any of the results of the 
Higher Critics, made out in favor of the 
composite authorship of such books, al- 
though this is entirely opposed to the 
facts as known. This criticism is pure- 
ly subjective, that is, it has no data out- 
side the mind of the critic. It conjures 
up a number of documents which have 
no existence except in the conjectures 
of the critics, and with amazing fecund- 
ity it assumes the existence of scores of 
great unknown ones—makers of Israel’s 
law, religion and institutions and even 
their names have perished and all proof 
of their existence vanished from the 
earth. Such a method makes too great 
demands upon our credulity. 


There are in existence a few books of 
composite authorship, and no one can 


assign to each author his share. Sir 
Walter Besant com- 

Bee see pleted the unfinished 
q novel of his friend 


Rice; and it has been stated by Besant 
himself that no one has been able to 
point out correctly what proceeded 
from each author. W. E. H. Lecky, no 
mean authority, condemns the exagge- 
ated confidence with which this method 
of analysis is pursued, plausible conjec- 
ture being frequently mistaken for posi- 
tive proof, and undue significance at- 
tached to mere casual coincidence. 

What the famous Professor Blackie 
says of the Higher Critics of Homer ap- 
plies as truly to the Higher Critics of 
Moses,— 


“Much learning has made them, not 
exactly mad, but super-subtle, curious 
captious and impracticable. They have 
trained ope ee such a habit of 
magnifying differences that 
Judgments they have lost all sense of 
of Critics. Jikeness, and think they 
have explained the process by which a 
web was woven when they have only dis- 


®Dr. Robertson Nicoll, a keen literary critic, 
writes: a . 

“Tt is past dispute that English criticism is un- 
‘able, as a rule, to assign authorship to an anony- 
mous contemporary book, It is unable to distin- 
guish between the work of two collaborators. It 
is unable, in short, to perform any of these 
achievements which are believed practicable when 
the Scriptures are handled.” British Weekly, 
Aug. 8th, 1901. 
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covered a few rents and exposed a few 
patches” (“Homer and the Iliad,” Vol. 
eps 242). 

The learned Italian critic Comparetti, 
thus caustically describes the analytical 
methods of those critics:— 

“This restless business of analysis, 
which has lasted so long, impatient of 
its own fruitlessness, yet unconvinced of 
it, builds up and pulls down and builds 
up again; while its shifting foundations, 
its insufficient and falsely applied cri- 
teria, condemn it to remain fruitless, 
tedious and repulsive. The observer 
marks with amazement the degree of in- 
tellectual short-sightedness produced by 
excessive and exclusive analysis. The 
investigator becomes a kind of micro- 
scope man, who can see atoms but not 
bodies; motes, and those magnified, but 
not beams.” 

The satne tendency to disintegration 
appears wherever this arbitrary and base- 
less method of literary analysis is ap- 
plied. The critics were at first content 
to bisect Isaiah into an earlier and a 
later prophet. Now Professor Cheyne 
reduces the first Isaiah to a small nu- 
cleus enveloped in three accretions, each 
of them composite. To the second 
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Isaiah, so-called, of the Exile, he allows 
five chapters, and divides EP the bal- 
ance among some ten writers.” 

A German, Boehme, distributes ‘the 
little book of Jonah amongst a Jehovist, 
an Elohist, a Redactor, and a Supple- 
menter, and finds in addition minor in- 
sertions and glosses in every chapter. 
Freaks such as these, which appear often 
in less extreme writers, show how arbi- 
trary and delusive is the whole process 
of literary analysis. In fact, it is begin- 
ning to be slighted by many of the crit- 
ics themselves, who confess the uncer- 
tainty of the criteria used and are falling 
back upon their theories of historical 


and religious development. 


10JIn regard to Isaiah i. to xxxix., of whose 
Isaianic authorship in the main, most critics per- 
mitted us still to feel some confidence, we are now 
told by Cheyne that “it is too bold to maintain 


that we still have any collection of Isaianic proph- — 


ecies which in its present form goes back to the 
period of that prophet.’’ As to the second Isaiah, 
so-called, Chap. xl. to Ixvi., he informs us that it 
is a collection of fragments edited and re-edited 
and not put together till about 250 B. c.—Ency- 
clopaedia Biblica, 


(To be continued in the May Number. 
—Editor.) 


DR. W. N. CLARKE’S “STUDY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS.”’ 
Rev. William Ashmore, D. D., LL.D., Missionary, Swatow, China 


All who have the pleasure of any ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Clarke know him to 
be a well-disciplined scholar; an earnest 
teacher of what he believes to be true; 
a man of sweet and genial spirit, and at 
all times a well-poised Christian gentle- 
man. 

He has written a book on Missions 
which has been received with favor, Time 
and again—twenty times over—has the 
present writer had his attention called to 
it, attended with the questions, “And 
what do you think of it? Do you indorse 
it?” “Well, no! Since you ask me, I 
must honestly say, No.” “Then why do 
you not say so? If you missionaries do 
not subscribe to the teachings of the 
book, you are the ones to speak out. It 
is your duty.” 

1“A Study of Christian Missions.” By W. N. 
Clarke, D.D., Professor of Theology in Colgate 


University. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


Now that is coming “end on,” and 
leaves a man no alternative but to speak 
or shirk. That some few missionaries 
may approve is quite likely; that many 
of them will do so, I do not believe. Ac- 
tual contact with heathenism cures them 
of such tendencies. Anyhow, one man 
will not refuse the challenge, and he 
hereby puts himself on the record, 

In looking over the book, to make an 
analysis and a synthesis,—for both are 
necessary,—some sort of a classification 
suggests itself. 

I. Dr. Clarke’s Underlying Basis of 


Belief. 


A man who writes a book on a spe- 
cific theme always has a great under- 
stratum of opinions. These may not be 
stated, but the effect of them is seen in 
the book. They are like the first coating 
of paint on a canvas, on which the colors 
are afterwards to be put. 


pe 


Sometimes a 
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book can not be apprehended at all, till 
the author’s previous body of faith is 
taken into account. 

A thread of implied Universalism runs 
through the book. It is not so stated in 
so many words, but there is much that 
suggests it, and that would lead a stu- 
dent to think that way and to tend that 
way. The doctrine of restoration has 
full recognition. There is nothing to 
hinder the reader from expanding the 
application so as to make Christ Himself 
a product of evolution. It is a peculiar- 
ity as well as a defect in certain kinds of 
indefinite teachings that they encourage 
pupils to run beyond their teachers. The 
doctrine of future probation looms into 
prominence; not simply one probation, 
but a series of them. It is assumed that 
God is so absolutely dominated by love 
of a sinful creature in all that He does 
the He never can have any other than 
one state of mind, and will be irresistibly 
driven to keep on trying, till after ages 
and ages of time, perhaps, He will man- 
age to get every hardened reprobate, 
whether man or devil, into His kingdom. 

II. Certain Things We Look for in a 
Book of this Kind, but Which are Mini- 
mized by Dr. Clarke or are Missing Alto- 
gether. 

1. The work of the Holy Spirit is cer- 
tainly minimized to an extreme degree. 

Not but that the Spirit is mentioned; 
but it is with no great emphasis. We 
can specify other works on missions in 
which the work of the Spirit is made the 
subject of whole chapters; but there is 
nothing of the kind here; and yet, until 
the Spirit is poured out from on high, 
what hope is there for anything? Any 
one who concludes to take this book as 
a guide in missions should cut a chapter 
or two out of Dr. A. J. Gordon’s work 
and stick it as a prolegomenon in front. 

2. The supernatural does not have 
much place in the presentations of the 
author. 

In fact, the whole structure of the 
book is what is called _rationalistic. 

. Things are all to be brought about in a 
natural way, by the operation of natural 
forces, acting through natural channels. 
We have been accustomed to dwell upon 
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these displays of the supernatural all 
along in the New Testament, and to 
count on a continuance of them in our 
day; as, for example, when it was said, 
“the hand of the Lord was with them.” 
If we are not to expect the supernatural 
in modern mission work, then we have 
wholly failed to catch the import of the 
New Testament. 

3. The Bible, as we call it, or the 
written word of God, is so little appealed 
to and quoted from as to be a matter of 
astonishment. 

This, however, is a characteristic of 
Dr. Clarke, and by some is considered 
quite an advantage, in that old and hack- 
neyed (?) Scripture phrases are left out, 
and new and fresh modern language is 
used to convey old ideas, and also certain 
new ones for which the Bible, being a 
very ancient book, has no suitable nom- 
enclature. This does not mean that the 
old Book will be superseded; for even 
the world of criticism can not get along 
without its “legends” and “myths,” as 
they are called; but it will be supple- 
mented by “science” and by criticism and 
their respective “findings’—as they con- 
ceive them—to such an extent that the 
old Bible of revelation will have to get 
all its support from the Supplemental 
Bible of the wisdom of this world. In- 
deed, if we are to judge from an address 
of Dr. Clarke at Utica, N. Y., he himself 
has got there already. With him, as we 
understand him, the Bible is not of itself 
an ultimate or an absolute authority at 
all, It is not the Bible, but the truth 
that is in the Bible, that appeals to him. 
And of that truth again his own reason 
and his own conscience are to be the 
judges, so that we have Rationalism and 
Ethicalism in perfection. President Cy- 
rus Northrop, in his recent address be- 
fore the Social Union, took occasion to 
point out to the people of Chicago the 
difference between a thing being true be- 
cause God says it, and God saying things 
because they are true. Dr. Clarke claims, 
as we understand, that he has as good a 
right to his own opinion as Paul has to 
his. These may be the reasons why so 
little of the Bible is ever brought in. And 
yet how do we know anything about mis- 
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sions except from the Bible? Is it well 
to be so very chary then, of introducing 
Bible language, the ipsissima verba for 
something? It may be said that Bible 
formulas do not exactly convey the au- 
thor’s conception of the situation. Ex- 
actly! but now, which shall we follow? 

III. Dr. Clarke’s Positive Teachings 
on His Great Theme Contain Much that 
is open to heavy Objection, and that 
Ought not to be Allowed to pass Un- 
challenged. 

1. His discussion of “The Missionary 
Motive” takes the lead. 

He objects to the “old motives” which 
influenced our fathers and made them 
such indefatigable workers. We have 
outlived them. They were a fair sort of 
a thing in their day, but we know more 
of the world, and more of mankind, and 
more of the laws of nature, and more of 
the ends of existence, than those old 
folks did. These old motives won’t do 
for us. Yet we have to carry on the 
work, and, therefore, must get up new 
motives, worthy of our day of enlighten- 
ment and our progressive advancement. 
That is the way he reasons. 

What these old motives were is suffi- 
ciently indicated in a manner to excuse, 
as courteously as possible, the hazy no- 
tions of our ancestors. Evidently they 
had an idea that people were lost; that 
the heathen were “all under condemna- 
tion”; that heathen religions, while in- 
deed they were expressions of the relig- 
ious nature of man, were, nevertheless, 
usurpations of what belonged to God, 
and were abominations to him on this 
account, and also on account of their in- 
herent corruption, and of the bad use 
they made of the good precepts they had 
carried with them when, like the prodigal 
who typified them, they took their por- 
tion of the estate and went off to squan- 
der it among riotous livers. They had 
such notions as that—these fathers of 
ours; but, then, they did not know about 
Max Miller and the modern writers on 
comparative religion, and they had not 
traveled, and had not so many newspaper 
correspondents as we have nowadays to 
tell them the heathen were not so far 
gone after all. 
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The new motive which our Christian 
men of the future are to be stirred with 
does not seem to be in the New Testa- 
ment at all. At least we do not know 
where to find it, though we do find plenty 
of these “old motives” which are now 
supposed to be ready to vanish away. If 
we follow the guidance of Dr. Clarke, we 
will not go to the heathen with these 
disagreeable stories about “the wrath to 
come,” and about being “dead in trespass- 
es and sins,” and about a persona non gra- 
ta who is said to go about “like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour,” and 
whom it is not pleasant to think about. 
We must not go to them and say: “The 
things they sacrifice, they sacrifice unto 
devils.” Our reason for commending 
Christianity to them (to take the place 
of Hinduism and Buddhism and Confuc- 
ianism) is that it is a “better” religion 
than they have got—really it is “the very 
best” that is a-going, and the very best 
that can be expected. Those who have 
read the book must all have been im- 
pressed with the repetition and emphasis 
given to this idea of “the best,” “the 
very best.” It is, too, something “they 
need” in order to make the most of them- 
selves in this confused and busy world. 

2. The theological perspective of the 
whole seems to be at variance with the 
same perspective as we find it in the 
Bible. 

Thus the perspective of the divine 
character and personality is different. Dr. 
Clarke lays great emphasis on the char- 
acter of “a good God,” which is all 
right enough, so far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go as far as the Bible does, and 
so it does not go far enough. He is aa 
good God,” but He is more than a merely 
good God; He is a just God, and a right- 
eous God, and a holy God—a God who is 
“angry with the wicked,’ even while 
ready to forgive them, if they are willing 
to repent in His way, and not in their 
own. He is the God Who brought in a 
flood upon the world of the ungodly; 
Who rained down fire and brimstone 
from heaven, and Who is to come in 
“flaming fire, taking vengeance on them 
that know not God” and obey not the 
gospel of His Son. Therefore God, as 
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portrayed in the “Study of Missions,” is 
not God as portrayed in the Old and 
New Testaments. The character is one- 
sided. Features essential to a symmetrical 
personality are left out. Paul reasoned 
about both the “goodness” and the “se- 
verity” of God. The man nowadays who 
would reason about “severity” and leave 
out “goodness” would present a one- 
sided and harsh portraiture of God; and 
the man, on the other hand, who would 
lay all his stress on “goodness” and leave 
out “severity” would present, in the 
other direction, a one-sided and flabby 
portraiture of God. 

Furthermore, the author’s perspective 
of the things that are seen and of the 
things that are not seen is all awry, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, and calls 
for a new alignment. It might have been 
that, at one time, people laid too much 
emphasis on the future world, and not 

-enough on this world. We have got over 
that, and now have a danger in the op- 
posite direction, of laying too much 
stress on this world, and not enough on 
the next. The salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus, while profitable for the life that 
now is, yet has, by all odds, a far more 
significant application to the world to 
come. Dr. Clarke, as it appears to us, 
has, in his mind’s eye, not a deliverance 
from an eternal judgment and the wrath 
of God, so much as he has deliverances 
in this life—from sin and effects of sin, 
to be sure—but, nevertheless, all con- 
spicuously on this side of the flood, 
whereas that is really nothing compared 
with the peril to be escaped beyond. 
Christ dwelt upon the latter, not upon 
the former, 

Other objections might be taken to 
what is said on “The Present Crisis in 
Missions” and “The Next Needs of Mis- 
sions,” but to present them would make 
this article much too long. The nature 
of the crisis, the causes of it, and the 
way to escape it, together with our im- 
mediate and urgent needs, are subjects 
on which by no means the last word has 
been said in Dr. Clarke’s present outlook 
and Study of Missions. 

IV. New Theology Considered as a 
Missionary Theology. 
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And now we come to the most weighty 
significance of the volume under exam- 
ination. In it we see, or think we see (if 
we are mistaken we beg to be corrected), 
an avant courier of what New Theology 
and Higher Criticism propose to do in 
the field of missions. There is already 
a large number of persons inclined to a 
New Missionary Theology. They will 
soon be said to constitute a “school.” In 
what we are now about to say we have 
reference to others besides Dr. Clarke. 
Some of them will go farther than he 
does, while some will not go so far. Dr. 
Clarke will not be expected to respond 
for them all. Yet he will be accepted 
among them generally as an exponent of 
their views in the aggregate. 

1. Summary of Views held more or 
less by those who are called advanced 
Theologians so far as we understand 
them. 

They will (more or less) all object to 
“the old motive,” as Dr. Clarke does. 
They will say that men are not lost; they 
will say that evil is only good in the 
making; that men are falling upward, 
not downward; that religion is an evolu- 
tion; that the Bible is an evolution; that 
Christ is an evolution; that inspiration is 
still continued, to the right sort of men; 
that there is no hell really; that there is 
no personal devil; that man’s own reason 
and man’s own conscience, and not the 
Bible, form the ultimate authority on 
truth; that there is no such thing as a 
millennium; that there is no prospect of 
a speedy return of Christ, whether it be 
less than one thousand or more than ten 
thousand years hence; that there is prob- 
ably no such thing as a corporeal resur- 
rection from the dead; that all the forms 
of heathenism have, in a certain sense, 
God as their author, not permissively 
alone, but efficiently as well; that man is 
the greatest being in the universe, next 
to God and Christ; that the whole earth 
was created for him, and is being run in 
his interests; and certain other views 
worthy the acceptance of “advanced” 
thinkers and “scholars.” 

2. Now as against all these New 
Views we beg to interpose afresh the 
old ideas and the old motives. - 
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These are not superficial, as Dr. Clarke 
thinks; they are not outgrown; they will 
come into prominence as never before. 
It is in part, because these old motives 
are being so discounted that “a crisis” 
is on missions. They who hold these 
old-fashioned views will go to the heath- 
en and tell them that they are lost; that 
they are dead; that they are under sen- 
tence of eternal judgment; that until 
they repent and accept Christ the wrath 
of God abideth upon them; that if they 
go out of this world unrepentant they 
must meet “the wrath of the Lamb” as 
well; that “the word of God liveth and 
abideth forever,” and is sharper than any 
two-edged sword; that there is a devil 
(not only one devil, but legions of dev- 
ils); that he works in “the children of 
disobedience.” The heathen will not be 
at once half complimented and_ half 
chided by being told that their religion 
is very good, in some of its main feat- 
ures; yet Christianity is better—really 
better—the only thing worthy of the 
name. They will be told they must at 
once save themselves from an untoward 
generation. They must turn and live— 
turn and live—“while it is called to-day;” 
and “kiss the Son, lest he be angry and 
they perish from the way while his wrath 
is kindled but a little.” Knowing “the 
terrors of the Lord,’ as well as “the 
goodness” of the Lord, the missionaries 
will persuade the heathen abroad just as 
they would persuade the heathen at 
home. 

It is the Test of Elijah Over Again.— 
It will come to that. 

Let the school of missionary thinkers, 
with the new motives, build their altar 
and put upon it their “offering,” but no 
expiatory sacrifice, no blood of the atone- 
ment, and then let them proclaim what 
they are teaching here. “Give ear, all ye 
people. God is your father and you are 
one of His children. You may not have 
known the relationship, but you know it 
now. We are confident that you have 
only to be made acquainted with the 
greatest discovery of modern religious 
thought and you will hasten to come at 
once. We do not wish to alarm you. We 
do not terrify with ideas of devils and 
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of a hell prepared for the devil and his 
angels. These are antiquated concep- 
tions. Do not be staggered with things 
in the Bible you can not cordially receive. 
This is not an age of exacting standards 
of belief. Liberalism is the great char- 
acteristic of our time. We present you 
the very best religion that is known, the 
very best that can be conceived of. Ac- 
cept it therefore because it is such and 
because you need it and because it will 
do you good. Your religion is merely a 
preparation for ours, therefore come at 
once. God so loves you that He will be 
following you up in the ages of eternity 
till He gets you all in. Why subject Him 
to the great trouble of hunting you up 
from one stage of existence to another, 
and yourselves to the great loss of put- 
ting up with such inferior conditions for 
so long a time?” This is the new and re- 
vised gospel as we have agreed to recom- 
mend it hereafter. 

On the other hand, let those who hold 
to the old motives as still in force build 
their altar and put upon it the body that 
was broken for it, and let them pour out 
by the altar the blood of the atonement, 
and then call upon men to repent. “Turn 
ye; turn ye; for why will ye die? Harden 
not your hearts. Be not like the old 
world which God swept out of existence. 
Be not like Sodom and Gomorrah, which 
God burnt up with fire from heaven. 
Flee from the wrath to come. Do not 
go to join these who are suffering the 
vengeance of eternal fire. Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Re- 
pent, for now is the accepted time. Re- 
pent, and God will blot out your sins as 
a thick cloud, and cast them behind Him. 
into the depth of the sea. Come to him 
and He will take away your filthy rags 
and clothe you in the garments of glory 
and beauty. He will give you new 
hearts. He will take you into His family 
and adopt you as sons and daughters, and 
ye shall dwell in His house forever.” — 

We ourselves have no doubt of the out- 
come of these two courses. 

In the foreign field the heathen multi- 
tude will not be moved by any such pres- — 
entation as the former. As for Christian- 
ity being “a better religion,” they will 
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care very little about it. It may be bet- 
ter for foreigners, but their own is good 
enough for themselves, If there is a 
better chance in another world they will 
wait and take it. Holiness is not what 
they like. If there is no wrath to come 
from which we are to flee we need to be 
in no haste. The pleasures of sin are 
sweet to us and we will enjoy them as 
long as we can. We will try it and see. 


At home we do not look for any vig- 
orous missionary enterprise among those 
who hold the first group of views. The 
incentive arising from having “a better 
article” will not lead to much consecra- 
tion or self-sacrifice, though it will weak- 
en the impulse of multitudes. The Uni- 
tarians and Universalists have made some 
feeble efforts in Japan to see what they 
could do, with just such doctrines as 
Dr. Clarke commends; but the work has 
been barren of results. The Journal and 
Messenger of Cincinnati, Ohio, had a 
vigorous editorial on the subject some 
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weeks ago. The wealthy Unitarians of 
New England raised about $20,000 for 
missions, and spent $15,000 of it at home, 
among themselves. 

To those who advocate the second 
group of views belong the future triumph 
and glory of missions. They have laid 
the present broad foundation; they have 
broken up the fallow ground; they have 
sowed the fields with wheat; they have 
appeared with the first fruits of this wav- 
ing harvest in China, already a hundred 
thousand strong—soon to be increased to 
the million, when the storm cloud has 
passed away. 

It is not pleasant to be found so crit- 
ical of the school in which Dr. Clarke is 
a leader. Dr. Clarke is convinced that 
he is right, and so he speaks. Others 
can not agree with him, and think the 
old view is right, and so they speak. Both 
are equally conscientious. Let all Bible 
students mark out “a Study of Missions” 
for themselves, with the old Book in 
hand. 


THE FOUNDATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY AND 
INSTRUCTION.* 


Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL. D. 


In my boyhood, that famous book of 
the opening of the century, “The Colum- 
bian Orator,” gave a vivid picture of the 
old-time pedagogue. In a most fascinat- 
ing dialogue between Master Ignoramus, 
the applicant teacher, and the school ex- 
aminers, his attainments in mathematics 
and the sciences were exhibited. “Have 
you been through arithmetic?’’ was one 
of the questions. “I have been so fur 
that I thought I could see through,” was 
the answer. “T have been as fur as 
division.” “What is the shape of the 
earth?” was a question in science. “It 

* From an address delivered at the Jubilee of 
the State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., June 
27, 1894, entitled “The Watchword of Progress.” 
The views presented have been urged by the 
writer, in various forms, for the last third of a 
century, and applied in his instruction in College 
and University. They will be seen to be of vital 
importance in the work of instruction and educa- 
tion. The vocabulary of “construction” and the 

constructive faculty” will be found in the 


“Standard Dictionary,” of which the writer was 
Managing Editor. 


is flat,” was the answer. “Oh, no; sci- 
ence tells us that the world is round and 
turns round every day!” replied an ex- 
aminer. “Well, if it’s round, and turns 
round every day, why hasn’t Deacon 
Smith’s mill-pond got oversot and all the 
water spilled out long ago?” was the tri- 
umphant response of Master Ignoramus. 
And that only slightly caricatures some 
of the men who came in the autumn, 
from the ditch and the plow, to “mend 
our pens,” “set our copies,” “do our 
sums” and wield the birch for our moral 
development and improvement, in the 
old red school-house of my early boy- 
hood. 

Even so late as 1859, that distinguished 
writer on education, Henry Barnard, in 
an introduction to a “History of Educa- 
tion,” wrote of our country, from Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: 

“Nowhere among civilized nations is 
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the business of education pursued with 
such utter lack of system, such complete, 
unsympathizing, independent,  self-de- 
pendent, isolation of effort—though yet 
with a fervor, devotion, energy and nat- 
ural capacity almost equally unrivaled.” 

There was manifestly pressing need of 
the introduction and embodiment in 
training schools of the new idea, that 
the work of education should be done in 
the normal way and that teachers should 
be trained to do it so. 


The normal idea embraced various es- 
sential elements of progress that have 
exerted a powerful influence not only 
upon this State, but upon the whole coun- 
try. 

It assumed first, that there is a stand- 
ard of education to be decided by the na- 

ture and needs of the mind, 
The Normal by the characteristics and 
Idea. progress of science, and by 
the requirements of the age and civiliza- 
tion—a norm by which all true education 
is to be decided and tested. It further 
assumed that there must be method in 
education—and that a natural and ration- 
al method—in imparting knowledge, and 
in training and disciplining faculty. It 
assumed finally that organization, and 
that right, complete and effective, must 
be added to norm and natural method 
in order to the accomplishment of the 
best and complete results. 

The half century has brought much of 
improvement. .. But very much yet re- 
mains to be done. As in the history of 
civilization in general, so in education, 
there is always, first, a period of assem- 
blage for the gathering of the rough ele- 
ments or material to be organized; then, 
a period of tentative organization; and 
finally, a period of development. 

We may, perhaps, look upon ourselves 
in this Empire State, as having come to 
the close of the second period. We are 
entering upon the third. 

In the tentative organization of edu- 
cational elements and forces in the pro- 
gress toward this phase, extreme, incom- 
plete and irrational methods have natur- 
ally, and too often, asserted and assumed 
control, Various tendencies of the times 
have encouraged such results. 
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The drift of the half century toward 
the exclusive methods of physical sci- 
A False &"ce-—due to the extraordinary 

Drift. development of the natural 

sciences, and the myriad 
bread-and-butter and money-making ap- 
plications based upon them—has tended 
to turn the public mind away from the 
infinite superiority of manhood to 
money; and the minds of educators from 
the need of broad and profound views of 
the nature of mind with which education 
fundamentally deals and of the qualities 
of manhood whose elevation is educa- 
tion’s chief aim and supreme end. It has 
diverted the attention of our leaders 
from the grander subjects of history and 
literature, as embodying and presenting 
the achievement and thought of man, the 
greatest creature in God’s universe; from 
the mental sciences, as dealing with the 
nature of man and with the mind to be 
educated; and from philosophy which 
deals with the ultimate principles under- 
lying all knowledge and action and all 
education. Behold, to-day, as a result 
man and the universe are widely looked 
upon as the product of matter and mo- 
tion; religion as an evolution of belief in 
ghosts; pyschology as a mere branch of 
physical science, “the pyschology of the 
scalpel”; and our practical philosophy 
has largely become, in the phrase of Car- 
lyle—“‘the philosophy of dirt.” 

The old training of the mere mechani- 
cal memory—which pre-supposed no 
more than animal brain in either teacher 
or pupil—gave way to the training of the 
powers of perception and observation 
and of the simpler processes of thinking, 
notably the mathematical processes, and 
to the doing by rule and testing by rule 
—all of which was so far apparently 
great gain; but in many cases the over- 
shadowing influence of rule and method 
has unquestionably tended to mechanism, 
rather than to freedom of thought, while 
the overmastering necessity for organi- 
zation has resulted in as many cases in 
increase of machinery, rather than in free 
and well-ordered rational action. 

In short, our formative principle, as it 
has been understood and embodied, has. 


shown itself too narrow and too narrow- 
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ing, and, therefore, as needing to be sup- 
plemented and broadened by some new 
principle that shall infuse into it life and 
inspiration. It has been of great value, 
confessedly, as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing higher, if there be something high- 
er to come; but if there be nothing high- 
er forthcoming, it promises to open the 
way out into a universe that is to be sim- 
ply an infinite tread-mill, on which teach- 
ers and taught will alike grow weary and 
falter and faint and fall by the way, and 
civilization die of the cramming pro- 
cess. 

It goes without saying, that the new 
principle that is to supplement the old— 
or, rather, which is to be the further de- 
velopment of the old—must have in it 
a vital and vitalizing influence and must 
call out in men a power that never wear- 
ies and an activity that never becomes 
drudgery, and must direct effort along a 
line of movement that can never become 
a tread-mill to the soul. 


That new formative principle—that 
may well mark the transition from Nor- 
a mal School to Normal Col- 
Principle. lege—may be found in the 

creative or constructive 
method. That, as I hope to show, is a 
principle that will not only justify a new 
departure, but will also greatly widen and 
illumine the educational horizon and cor- 
respondingly elevate the educational 
platform. 


I would not be understood as yielding 
to any one in my estimate of the import- 
ance of the moral and religious element 
in education; but here we are dealing 
only with the intellectual element. Look- 
ing upon things exclusively from that 
point of view, however much progress 
may have been made in the theory and 
practice of education, the education of 
the present age is still sadly at fault, in- 
asmuch as it neither recognizes nor at- 
tempts to develop and train the supreme 
intellectual faculty of construction, and 
inasmuch as it ignores the creative or 
constructive idea. Now that creative or 
constructive idea is what I desire to pro- 
pose as the watchword of progress for 
the Normal College in the coming fifty 
years; as the normal idea has been of the 
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progress of the Normal School in the 
last fifty years. 

In the brief discussion possible at this 
time I can only state the points that I 
desire to make in presenting the con- 
structive idea, and barely suggest the 
lines of their unfolding. 

The points that I desire to make are 
as follows: 


Ist. The constructive or creative facul- 
ty is the supreme intellectual faculty, and 
it has been practically ignored. 


2d. The creative or constructive idea 
based upon it furnishes the vitalizing and 
formative idea needed to lift education- 
al work to its proper plane and to make 
it a delight rather than a drudgery, a de- 
velopment rather than a cram. 


3d. The creative or constructive 
method should be consciously and intel- 
ligently adopted as the method of the 
coming half century. 


I, The constructive, or creative, or 
system-making faculty, the supreme in- 
tellectual faculty, has been practically ig- 
nored in past work of education. Yet I 
venture to affirm that there is such a 
faculty, and that it is supreme in the in- 
tellectual sphere. 

Though you will not find it in its place 
in the books of pyschology, any proper 
inspection of the facts of man’s intellec- 
tual furnishing will show you that it is 
in its proper place in the human mind. 

1. Facts of Intellectual Construction. 

We all recognize in mind, intellect and 
sensibility and will. Now the governing 

idea of the intellect, to 


eae confine ourselves to that, 
csgte rp: xe is knowledge, as the gov- 
Recoanzed. erning ideas of the sensi- 


bility and will, are feeling and endeavor 
or action. Pyschologists are substan- 
tially agreed that there are three funda- 
mental forms of intellectual activity in 
knowing; first, that exercised in the ac- 
quisition of simple knowledges; secondly, 
that exercised in the conservation of 
knowledges; thirdly, that exercised in 
the comparison or elaboration of knowl- 
edges in thought. The first of these ac- 
tivities is accounted for by an acquisitive 
or presentative or cognitive faculty—in- 
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cluding under it the powers of internal 
perception (consciousness), of external 
perception (sense), and concomitant 
perception (intuition in the strict sense); 
the second, by memory or a representa- 
tive or conservative faculty—including 
under it the powers of retention, repro- 
duction, reimaging (imagination in the 
lower sense), and recognition; the third, 
by a faculty of relations, or a thought, 
elaborative, or comparative, faculty— 
including the powers of conception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning. The claim here 
made is that the pyschologists generally 
have failed to recognize and put into its 
right place a fourth form of intellectual 
activity—the highest and most important 
of all—its activity in gathering up, group- 
ing and compacting the results of all the 
other powers—the knowledges and 
thoughts—in systems. This fourth form 
of intellectual activity is that which is 
exercised in building the Principias and 
Iliads, the Oration on the Crown and the 
locomotive engine, and should be ac- 
counted for by a creative or constructive 
faculty. 


Man acquires knowledge—he has a 
cognitive faculty; he keeps knowledges 
for use as occasion may require—he has 
a conservative faculty; he elaborates 
What More knowledges in the processes 

of comparison or thought— 

Needed? Aah h | by 

e has a thought or compar 
ative faculty—that is the natural sys- 
tem so far. Are we justified in adding 
to these a system-making or constructive 
faculty? 

Now psychology—which is simply the 
science of human nature on its mental 
side—deals with facts, and is, therefore, 
an inductive science. The inductive 
method requires, first, the exact obser- 
vation of the facts in the case, in order 
that the investigator may know what 
they really are; secondly, the correct in- 
terpretation of the observed facts, em- 
bracing the apprehension of their pre- 
cise meaning, their careful classification, 
and their rational explanation by refer- 
ring them to the forces or faculties that 
produce them. 


Now, observe how some of the think- 
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ers have treated the facts of intellectual 

creation or construction, 
Recognition of Sir William Hamilton 
Construction. calls attention to the 

fact that philosophers 
have divided the imagination into two— 
what they call the reproductive and the 
productive. He then proceeds to explain 
away the productive or creative element, 
for which he has no place in his system. 

Noah Porter, who among psychologists 
has taken what is perhaps the most sys- 
tematic view of what Hamilton calls the 
productive imagination, treats of con- 
struction or creative work under “imagi- 
nation” as a phase of the “representative 
power”; and he, too, like Hamilton, ex- 
plains it away, declaring that “its cre- 
ative function is rendered possible by the 
union of the thinking power with the 
imaging power.” In this connection he 
distinguishes what he styles the poetic, 
the philosophic, the ethical and the re- 
ligious imagination. But after he has 
used the imaging and the thought 
powers to the utmost in accounting for 
the facts of constructive or creative 
work, re unconsciously finds an unex- 
plained residuum of the highest rational 
activity—in grouping, molding and fus- 
ing facts and truths into system—vastly 
more important than all that he has ac- 
counted for, and which must be scientifi- 
cally explained by an adequate power 
of construction. The unquestionable ex- 
istence of this residuum leads President 
Porter to add to the elements that be- 
long, according to his analysis, to the 
thought faculty, a chapter of two pages 
in length, on “Scientific Arrangement,” 
or “System,” which has no place in his 
system of the human intellect, and no 
place in his book, except as a protest 
against his own scientific analysis and 
induction, and a proof of its incomplete- 
ness. 

Professor Alexander Bain, in his 
“Senses and Intellect,” has furnished, 
perhaps, the most distinct recognition 
of the facts, the process and the faculty 
of construction. He emphasizes “con- 
structiveness in science,” “practical con- 
struction” and “fine art construction” 
or “imagination”; but, unfortunately, 
after full recognition of what he terms 
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“imagination, creation, constructiveness, 
origination,” he explains them all away, 
practically after the manner of Hamil- 
ton and Porter, by referring them all to 
“constructive association,’ which does 
its work by the ordinary principles of 
representation, as connected with mem- 
ory. Nevertheless he is right in placing 
them at the summit of the powers of 
intellect as the only proper and adequate 
explanation of what must be admitted 
to be the highest facts of intellectual 
activity, 


2. The Elements of Intellectual Con- 
struction. Assuming then, that the facts 
compel us to recognize 
such a faculty, its nature 
may be brought out and 
its general definition ar- 
rived at by a brief inspection and state- 
ment of the elements that enter into the 
correct conception of the work of con- 
struction. 

The constructive process involves, 
first, an intelligent grouping of facts and 
truths. 

The ancients inclined to look upon 
creative or constructive work as too 
much the result of a sort of divine mad- 
ness. The Greek sometimes brought the 
afflatus of the poet and the prophet and 
the ravings of the madman together, as 
if of common origin. The modern ten- 
dency has been to put all the higher 
work of construction under the imaging 
power, or the reproductive imagination, 
and thus to connect it very closely with 
the phantasies of opium-eating, of in- 
toxication or of semi-lunacy. The very 
mention of genius makes the average 
man think of the vagaries of Poe and 
De Quincey and Chatterton and Byron 
and Shelley. The common mind would 
make creative work blind work, imagi- 
nation in the lower sense. But the 
power, if it is to be judged scientifically, 
by its products, must be, in all its forms, 
intelligent and rational, and not unin- 
telligent and irrational—in short, it must 
be the highest possible power of the in- 
telligence, requiring an acuteness and a 
comprehensiveness of vision quite be- 
yond the range of all ordinary forms of 
thought. 


Elements 
Involved. 
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The constructive process involves, 
secondly, and as its most important ele- 
ment, the organization of the materials 
of fact and truth, intelligently grouped 
together, into systems according to defi- 
nite laws.. 

This is not mere composition, how- 
ever intelligent, but combination into an 
organic whole of thought. In poetry this 
is the work of the esemplastic power, 
of Coleridge, by which the soul fuses the 
mass of beautiful material into the or- 
ganized and complete art product. It 
is not a mere chance array of facts and 
truths; there is a definite law that gov- 
erns in the construction of every such 
system. The organizing law of scientific 
system renders it impossible that there 
should be more than one correct system 
from one point of view. So art criticism 
assumes a law of procedure in accord- 
ance with which every genuine produc- 
tion of art must be fashioned. Hence 
emerges the general definition, as fol- 
lows: 


The constructive power is that faculty 
of the intellect by which 
man gathers up his 
knowledges gained by the 
lower intellectual powers, and groups 
and organizes them, according to defi- 
nite laws, into systems constituting his 
highest thoughts. 

The three fundamental phases of idea 
—the true, beautiful and good, recog- 
nized from the days of Plato—give the 
forms and laws of the constructive 
faculty. Man intellectual interprets the 
universe and constructs and interprets 
systems from these three points of view. 
Confining attention to his own crea- 
tions, he may fashion systems of truth, 
or scientific systems; systems of the 
beautiful, or esthetic or artistic sys- 
tems; and systems of the good, or prac- 
tical systems. These three forms of 
construction require three corresponding 
forms of the power—the powers of 
scientific, artistic and practical construc- 
tion. 

I can do nothing more than give the 
roughest and baldest statement of what 
I mean by each of these powers. 

Scientific construction or constructive- 


Construction 
Defined. 
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ness may be defined as the power of the 
constructive faculty by which the man 
groups and organizes his knowledges, 
whether of objects or relations, as truth, 
in systems according to the law of the 
true. It is also the power by which 
man interprets truth as embodied in 
scientific systems and the systems of na- 
ture. Truth furnishes at once the point 
of view and the condition of all scientific 
construction. 

Esthetic or artistic construction may 
be defined as the power of the construc- 
tive faculty by which man groups and 
organizes his knowledges, as embodying 
or manifesting beauty, in systems ac- 
cording to the law of the beautiful. It 
is also the power by which man inter- 
prets and appreciates beauty as em- 
bodied in esthetic systems, whether 
artificial or in nature. The point of View, 
conditions and laws of procedure, in ar- 
tistic construction, are determined by 
beauty. 


Practical construction may be defined 
as the power of the constructive faculty 
by which man groups and organizes his 
knowledges, as good, or as means to 
ends, in systems according to the law of 
the good, or adaptation of means to 
ends. The good gives shape to all prac- 
tical construction—to inventions, plans 
of action and of life. Practical construc- 
tiveness views all its material, whether 
of ideas or of forces, in its relation to 
some form of the good or as means to 
some beneficent, wise or righteous end, 
centering in the experience of sentient, 
rational or moral beings. 

These are clearly the fundamental 
forms of intellectual construction and in 
Phe Veet boese them I present you with 

the unrecognized power 
—the lost power—in our 
psychological system and in our educa- 
tional system—or, if you please, the de- 
velopment out of the old. The relation 
of its training to a complete intellectual 
culture, of the highest order, is self-evi- 
dently that of the one great and all es- 
sential element. Such culture without it 
is an absolute impossibility—an absurd- 
ity as patent as physical flight without 
wings, or breathing without air, or de- 
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velopment without the spark of life and 
inspiration. It is the only power that 
can save us from the infinite cram and 
wastefulness and drudgery of the meth- 
ods at present so largely in vogue, and 
give to hard study, in the future, any 
chance for existence in our higher 
schools in the competition with the 
often more intellectual pursuits of foot 
ball and base ball and boating. 


II. The creative or constructive idea, 
which I give you as the watchword of 
the coming education, as the new vitaliz- 
ing and formative idea, if the coming 
education is to be at the fore of the 
world, is based upon this supreme intel- 
lectual faculty of construction. 


1, The Constructive Faculty Not!Cultivatable, 


We are met, upon the threshold of our 
inquiry, by the old objection that the 
creative or constructive power is not 
cultivatable, It is the gift of nature to 
the favored few. It comes out into full 
power and accomplishes its tasks with- 
out training or in spite of training, as by 
divine impulse. 


That, you know, is the stock objection 
that Lord Macaulay urged 
against logical and rhe- 
torical training in forming 
the orator and the literary man. It is 
the old classical notion that the poet, 
the orator, in short, anybody of distine- 
tion, must be born and not made or 
trained. The objection is equally valid 
against any and all training. Perhaps 
John Ruskin presents it more effectively, 
when he distinguishes between ‘“com- 
position, the work of the fancy, and the 
true imagination associative, the grand- 
est mechanical power that the human 
intelligence possesses.” “This operation 
of mind,” he writes, “so far as I can see, 
is absolutely inexplicable.” And, again, 
“imagination is neither to be taught, nor 
by any efforts to be attained, nor by any 
acuteness of discernment dissected or 
analyzed.” To all of which it may be 
replied, first, that the main assumptions 
of Ruskin are not strictly true; since he 
has himself given sufficient dissection 
and analysis of imagination for all prac- 
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tical purposes; and since the experience 
of multitudes of the men of the highest 
genius, from Aristotle, A®schylus and 
Demosthenes to Bacon, Milton and 
Gladstone, shows the marvelous power 
of intelligent training and exercise in its 
unfolding; and, secondly, if the assump- 
tions of Ruskin were true, the work of 
composition is still the appropriate pre- 
paration for the higher work, and brings 
out the higher power where it exists; 
so that training in that is, therefore, 
practically the development of the high- 
er power. 


The sum of the matter is that there 
are, no doubt, special endowments be- 
The Truth stowed upon individuals, so 

Stated. that it would be arrant folly 

to assume that all men are 
born, not only free, but equal in all 
their powers, especially the creative; 
while at the same time it holds that all 
men of normal make and calibre have, 
_in some measure, the apprehension and 
appreciation of things true, beautiful and 
good, and of these in system. If the 
germ is to be developed in any case, it 
must be dealt with in accordance with 
the universal law of exercise. That law 
is, that the development of any intelli- 
gent power—whether highest or lowest 
—depends on its exercise; while its best 
development depends upon its intelli- 
gent, systematic and abundant exercise. 


Nor is there any valid ground for the 
common view, that the 
ages of genius, the creative 
ages, have, as it were, 
dropped right down out of 
heaven, and have, therefore, had no firm 
rooting in that which is natural in this 
world. They have rather been rooted in 
human nature and the circumstances of 
the age, and have sprung up, under the 
always presiding and controlling Provi- 
dence, by the direct exercise and develop- 
ment of what belongs to human nature. 
This will appear from a glance at the 
creative ages in modern English history. 

The sixteenth century was an age of 
surpassing poetic genius, because it had 
the grandest possible training in artistic 
construction. The printing press had 
thrown the supreme thought, the best 
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literature of all the world—the early 
English, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
and Teutonic—into the English mind; 
and the entire intellectual power of the 
age was called perforce to the task of 
apprehending, grasping and putting it 
all into available form. England became 
the artistic workshop of the world, with 
two hundred poets working away as for 
life, and produced libraries of poetry and 
poetry so-called, of every conceivable 
form and quality, from “The Faerie 
Queen,” of Spenser, and the tragedies of 
Shakespeare, to the “Polyolbion,”’ of 
Drayton. 

From the opening of the seventeenth 
century onward was an age of scientific 
construction in England. The printing 
press had thrown into the mind of the 
intelligent masses the vast stores of sci- 
entific fact and truth which literary ex- 
plorers had brought back from the 
libraries of the centuries, voyagers by 
ship from all the nations of the earth, 
and investigators, by telescope, from the 
wide reaches of the universe; and the 
age groaned under the long, slow intel- 
lectual effort to apprehend these treas- 
ures and grasp and explain and systema- 
tize and make them available for man- 
kind. It was an age to call forth Bacon, 
Newton and Boyle and all the giants 
greater and less; for England was one 
grand scientific workshop. 

From the closing half of the eigh- 
teenth century the age has been one of 
practical construction, In settling, civil- 
izing, governing, molding, developing 
and bringing together into unity one- 
fourth or one-third of the habitable 
globe with its inhabitants, tasks, as vast 
in their variety and compass as those 
thrown upon English minds by the in- 
herited literary and scientific stores in 
previous centuries, have fallen to the 
hands of the English-speaking peoples 
of this age. The English lands have 
been the inventive workshop of the 
world, out of which, by the mighty hosts 
of inventors and practical men, great and 
small, have come all the wonders of 
modern intercourse and of this modern 
material civilization. It would appear, 
therefore, from this rapid generalization, 
that the creative genius of the English 
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race has not come down by special 
miracle out of heaven, but has been de- 
veloped, by the largest possible and most 
varied exercise, out of the constructive 
germ in the Englishman; and that the 
form it has taken on has been deter- 
mined by the special kind of construc- 
tive task to which the centuries have 
summoned it. All of which proves the 
constructive power cultivable. 


It need not be proved that there has 


i been no general con- 

Not Consciously «55145 oe in modern 
Aimed At. ! 

education, to develop 


the constructive power in any of its 
forms. The existence of the faculty has 
not been distinctly recognized; and how 
should it find place in the system of 
education? As a consequence the power 
has been called forth only by providen- 
tial impulses, coming fitfully (to all 
human appearance), now in one form 
and now in another, and leaving each of 
the different periods with an incomplete 
and one-sided development. In this 
omission of an essential element may, 
perhaps, be found one reason for the 
unpractical results of the educational 
work, especially in the colleges and 
higher schools, of which business men 
complain. They object that it does not 
give men the power to see things in their 
connection and system, and to grasp and 
handle things and forces as means in 
compassing industrial, intellectual or 
moral ends. In the estimation of many 
broad-minded men, it is a standing dis- 
grace to our higher schools, that they 
turn out men practically helpless and 
unfit for accomplishment and production 
along any of the lines of effort, scientific, 
artistic and practical. May not this be 
the reason also, that the young men 
turn from study to athletics, to relieve 
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the monotony and find something worth 
getting or doing? 


These thoughts may have served to 


aitatat lay bare the great defect 
Defect. in present educational 
methods, that needs to be 

remedied if men are to be trained for 


the highest intellectual work. Manifest- 
ly the only common-sense way of reme- 
dying the defect is by incorporating a 
training in the “creative method’ ’in all 
the work of our higher schools. Ade- 
quate provision ought, assuredly, to be 
made for the development of the su- 
preme intellectual faculty in all its three 
forms. That there is no insuperable 
obstacle in the way of this is evident 
from the fact, already presented, that 
each of these powers has its definite 
laws. The main practical hinderances 
will probably be found in the general 
prejudice in favor of the traditional 
method; in the multitude of subjects 
crammed into the school curriculum; 
and in the narrowness or incapacity of 
many of those set to do or to control the 
work of education. 

In fine, the objection to the introduc- 
tion of the constructive idea, carried out 
to the full, would keep men forever sav- 
ages or idiots, in keeping them always 
down to nature. Let us be rational and 
recognize the truth, that genius must 
be born in a man, but it takes training 
or education of the right kind to bring 
it to the best development. And let us 
accept also that other truth, that, there 
is a spark of genius in every normal 
human soul; and that if it does not in 
some limited way flame out and up, it is 
because we, with our educational wet- 
blankets, proceed straightway to quench 
it. 

(Continued in the May number.) 
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SPECIAL BIBLICAL TOPICS. 
THE ADDED SECTION IN 1: CHRON, XI.-XII. 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N, Y. 


Assuming that the writer of Chronicles 
followed in order which he found in the 
Books of Samuel, the two sections of his 
work which now appear as chapters xiii., 
xiv. have somehow become transposed. 
Restoring these to their natural posi- 
tion, we find that the Chronicler has ad- 
ded-a long passage (xi. 10-xii.) between 
the statement that David took up his resi- 
dence in Jerusalem after its capture, did 
building there, and became great, and 
the statement that he entered into rela- 
tions with Hiram of Tyre, as these state- 
ments appear in the records in Samuel. 


AF 1 The present discussion 
c hee will be a mere outline 
SaBPOPHOn. -ketch! of the passage, 


largely devoted to the purpose of calling 
attention to the formal regularity of its 
composition. This feature of the long 
added passages in Chronicles deserves 
more notice than it has received. 

The passage has a formal statement 
of its subject: 

“Now these were the heads of the 
heroes that were David’s, those that 
made themselves strong with him in his 
kingdom, with all Israel, to make him 
king, according to the word of Yahaweh 
concerning Israel” (xi. I0). 


The phrase “the heads of the heroes” 
may mean either the chief heroes, or the 
hero chieftains. The latter is the true 
meaning, as appears from the explana- 
tion that follows, and from the contents 
of the passages. If we regard the state- 
ment just recited as the full title, such 
as we would place on the title page of a 
volume, then the short 
title, to go on the back, 
might be “David’s Hero 
Chieftains,’ the word 
hero being, of course, used with some 
latitude. Beginning with this general 
title, the passage divides itself by sub- 
titles as follows: 


David’s Hero 
Chieftains. 


“These are the hero chieftains that were 
David’s” (xi. 10). 

1. “These are the number of the heroes” 
(11-47). 


a. Several of the most distinguished 
(11b-25). 
b. “Also the heroes of the armies” 
(26-33). 
c. “The sons of Hashem” (34-47). 
“Jashen” in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. 
2. “These are they that came to David to 
Ziklag” (xii. I-22). 
a. “Of Saul’s brethren of Benjamin” 
(1b-7). 
b. “Of the Gadites” (8-15). 
c. “Of the sons of Benjamin and Ju- 
dah” (16-18). 
d. “Of Manasseh” (19-21). 
e. “From day to day there came” 
(22). 
3. “That came to David to Hebron, to 
turn the kingdom” (23-40). 


The three principal sections are greatly 
alike in structure, being made up of prose 
statements, intermingled with snatches of 
old hero-songs. But the first, unlike the 
other two, duplicates a passage in Sam- 
uel; and the first and second, unlike the 
third, are formally subdivided. The three 
classes of heroes described in the three 
sections are not necessarily exclusive. 
In particular, the heroes constituting the 
first and second classes are likely to have 
belonged to the third class also. That is, 
they are likely to have been with the 
regiments that came to Hebron to make 
David king. 


: The first principal 
ies ees eer , division (xi. 11-47), 
Len lertains. describing the first 


class of hero chieftains, is a duplicate, 
with abridgments, additions and other va- 
riations, of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39. In Samuel, 
where no heroes but these are mentioned, 
it has the title: “These are the names of 
the heroes that were David’s.” Here in 
Chronicles, where other lists follow, the 
title is modified, and becomes a subtitle: 
“Now these are the number of the heroes 
that were David’s.” That is, these are 
the heroes who belong to a certain num- 
ber. Our text is perhaps somewhat brok- 
en, but there are traces of a scheme of 
numbering by threes and thirties (xi. 15, 
18, 20, 21, 25), and the list in Samuel 
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closes with the summary, “thirty and 
seven in all” (xxiii, 39). David had a 
numerical scheme for decorating men 
who had done distinguished service, and 
these were the men who wore his decora- 
tions. 

The section thus introduced is in Sam- 
uel one of the six appendices placed mis- 
cellaneously at the end of the book. 
It is a rough memorandum, taken from 
ballads and other sources, and making 
no attempt at completeness of state- 
ment—as if the writer had jotted down 
hurried notes, and had not afterward 
elaborated them. The Chronicler seems 
to assume that his readers have the 
record in Samuel, so that there is no 
need of his preserving everything that 
is said in it; but that they need to know 
one or two important facts not there 
stated. So he abridges, entirely neg- 
lecting the ballad form, and omitting 
many details. Further, he makes no at- 
tempt to improve upon the fragmentary 
character of the composition. But he 
adds sixteen names to the thirty-seven 
given in Samuel; and he brings out 
strongly the fact that certain of the events 
occurred at the battle of Pas-dammim, 
and especially that the three senior he- 
roes were with David in that battle. 

As the analysis shows, the section is 
divided into three, by two subtitles. The 
first subsection (xi. IIb-25) treats of the 
three great heroes, and of two other men 
who are worthy to be mentioned with 
them; that is to say, of Jashobeam and 
Eleazar and Shammah, and afterward 
of Abishai and Benaiah. The second is 
a list of seventeen men, distinguished for 
prowess, most of whom are elsewhere 
mentioned as holding official position. 
The third is a list of probably fifteen 
men distinguished for prowess, to which 
the Chronicler adds less formally six- 
teen other names. 

The first three heroes are said to have 
been with David, early in his career, in 
each of three events, the events all oc- 
curring, it may be, in the early harvest 
season, but in different years. First, 
they were with David at the battle of 
Pas-dammim, or Ephes-dammim, when 
Goliath was slain (I Chron. xi. 12-14, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 9-12, 1 Sam. xvii. 1), and took 
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a prominent part in the desperate fight- 
ing with the Philistines that followed the 
death of the giant. A certain field of 
lentils or of barley, very likely of both, 
was especially witness to their valor on 
that occasion. Second, they joined Da- 
vid at the cave of Adullam, when he be- 
came an outlaw before Saul (I Chron. 
Xi. I15a,-2 Sam, xxiii, T3a)}eeeeciee oe 
half verse as a paragraph by itself, and 
you remove the obscurities that other- 
wise make the statement so difficult to 
understand. Third, they were with Da- 
vid, soon after his accession over all 
Israel, in the fighting against the Philis- 
tines in the valley of Rephaim (1 Chron. 
xi. I5b-19, 2 Sam. xxiii, 13b-17). In their 
enthusiastic loyalty to him, they per- 
formed the reckless act of breaking 
through the Philistines and drawing 
water from the well by the gate of Beth- 
lehem, and were rebuked by his refusing 
to drink the water. 

Of these three, the Chronicler does not 
mention Shammah by name; but whether 
the omission is due to intention, or in- 
advertence, or corruption of text, or the 
following of a variant tradition, at least 
the Chronicler recognizes the existence 
of a third hero along with Jashobeam 
and Eleazar, and attributes to the three 
the exploit which in Samuel is attributed 
to Shammah. There is no contradiction 
in this, provided we think of Shammah 
as particularly conspicuous in the ex- 
ploit. 

These three veterans, then, were first, 
not only by reason of their exploits, but 
by the right of seniority. They were 
David’s comrades in his first battle. They 
had a place of honor to which no other, 
no matter how great his achievements, 
could ever attain. 

Omitting all details concerning Abi- 
shai and Benaiah (1 Chron. xi. 20-25, 2 
Sam. xxiii. 18-23), note that the five thus 
far mentioned, with the seventeen “he- 
roes of the forces” that follow (1 Chron. 
xi. 26-33, 2 Sam. xxiii. 24-32a), comsti- 
tute a group of twenty-two men, most 
of whom are mentioned elsewhere in the 
history. 
ten of David’s twelve monthly captains 
(1 Chron. xxvii.), while the other two 
captains were relatives of men in this 


iw ¢ 


In particular, the list includes 


+. 
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hero list. It also includes men who were 
renowned for victories over Philistine 
giants (1 Chron. xx. 4-8, 2 Sam. xxi, I5- 
22). The meaning of the title “heroes 
of the forces” seems to be heroes who 
were also officers in the army. 

The heroes of the third group are 
called in Samuel (xxiii. 32b) “the sons 
of Jashen,’ and in Chronicles “the sons 
of Hashem,” or “of Hashem the Gizon- 
ite,’ there being room for doubt wheth- 
er “the Gizonite” is not rather to be con- 
nected with the following name. In our 
Bibles this title is concealed by wrong 
punctuation. As to the meaning of 
Hashem, or Jashen, or the difference 
between them, we can only make con- 
jectures. The men named under this 
title are less well known than those 
named under the preceding title. They 
include a son of Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
together with Zelek the Ammonite and 
Uriah the Hittite, the latter being the 
last of the thirty-seven mentioned in 
Samuel. 

If we count the passage in Samuel as 
one bit of information accessible to the 
Chronicler, and the sources whence he 
has supplemented it as another bit of in- 
formation, then in the twelfth chapter 
we find six additional bits of information. 
Picture them, if you please, as so many 
inscribed clay tablets, or as so many 
scraps of papyrus unearthed from some- 
where, or as so many passages discov- 
ered in old manuscripts, or, some of 
them, as pieces of family tradition. Pic- 
ture them as you think correct, the 
Chronicler found them in some shape, 
either separate or together, and he has 
arranged them in a neat and orderly 
scheme. Some of them mention events 
that date themselves, and in some in- 
stances his scheme disregards the chron- 
ological order. 


The second class of 
“hero chieftains” is 
introduced in the sec- 
ond principal division of the passage, 
with the sub-title: 


“Now these are they that came in unto 
David to Ziklag, [while he was] yet re- 
strained from before Saul the son of 
Kish” (xii, ra). 


This is immediately followed by the 


Second Class 
“Hero Chieftains.” 


phrase: “They being among the heroes, 
helpers in war.” The sequel shows that 
the intention is to include any who had 
joined David up to the time of his leay- 
ing Ziklag. This class consists of five 
groups, formally differentiated (1b-7, 8- 
I5, 16-18, 19-21, 22). From the state- 
ments made, ‘we infer that the first, 
fourth and fifth of these groups were 
men who joined David after he went to 
Ziklag, but that the second and third 
were men whom he took with him to Zik- 
lag, that is, men who had previously 
joined him. We will glance at these 
groups successively, in their probable 
chronological order, 

First come the men of the third 
group—men of Benjamin and of Judah, 
with the prophet-poet Amasai for 
spokesman (16-18). They came to Da- 
vid to “the fastness,”’ that is, when he 
was in hiding from Saul. He was sus- 
picious lest they might intend to betray 
him to his adversaries, but was reas- 
sured by the words of Amasai. He gave 
them office in “the troop,” that is, in his 
band of outlaws. 

Second, we have an account of eleven 
men of the tribe of Gad, who are named 
and numbered (8-15). They were “sep- 
arated unto David to the fastness-to- 
ward-the-wilderness.” Later, when he 
came to power, he made them “heads of 
the army,” the army being an entirely 
different thing from “the troop.” At 
some date, probably after he became king 
over all Israel, they performed a dis- 
tinguished exploit, in which they crossed 
the Jordan at flood. 

Third, we are told of twenty-three 
men, whose names are given, “of the 
brethren of Saul, of Benjamin,’ who 
joined David at Ziklag (1b-7). Five of 
these were Korahites. They were prom- 
inent men, men whose names also ap- 
pear in the genealogies as given in 
Chronicles. In particular, they are 
spoken of as expert bowmen and sling- 
men. As the end drew near, Saul seems 
to have become harder and harder to 
get along with, so that many of his nat- 
ural supporters were compelled to leave 
him and take refuge with David. 

The fourth group consists of certain 
prominent officers from Manasseh, who 
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joined David just before the battle of 
Gilboa, and helped him against “the 
troop” that had plundered Ziklag in his 
absence (19-21). These men, later, were 
made “captains in the army.” 

The men of the second and fourth 
groups are called “heroes of force,” the 
phrase being nearly the same with “The 
Heroes of the Forces,” used as a subor- 
dinate title in the list in the first section. 
The men here described were less con- 
spicuous than those in that list, but like 
them were probably men of personal 
prowess who were also officers. 

The fifth group consists of large num- 
bers who joined David at Ziklag, day by 
day, after the battle of Gilboa (22). 


The third principal 
division, describing 
the third class of 
“hero chieftains,’ is introduced by the 
sub-title: 


Third Class 
“Hero Chieftains.” 


“Now these are the numbers of the 
heads of them that were armed for war; 
they came in upon David to Hebron, to 
bring around the kingdom of Saul unto 
him, according to the mouth of Yaha- 
weh” (xii. 23). 


That is, the third class consists of 
the men who were concerned in making 
David king over all Israel. This sec- 
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tion (23-40) treats mostly of the thou- 
sands of Israel from the several tribes, 
and has little to say concerning individ- 
uals and their prowess. But it speaks 
of captains, chieftains, leaders. It can- 
not be otherwise than that most of the 
men included in the first and second 
classes belonged to this class also. And 
so these as well as the others come, in a 
general way, under the designation of 
“hero chieftains,” though here we have 
the soldiers as well as the chiefs. As 
there is under this class no division into 
groups, our plan calls for no extended 
discussion of it. 


If the view thus 
taken of the struc- 
ture of this passage 
is correct, it throws much light on the 
methods of work pursued by the men 
who wrote the Old Testament. Further, 
as we come to understand the method in 
which the facts are stated in the record, 
we learn how to disentangle and under- 
stand the facts themselves. Our analy- 
sis of the statements, in their literary 
relations to the contiguous statements, 
opens the way to the correct knowledge 
of the facts stated, in their relations one 
to another and to the other facts of the 
history. 


Old Testament 
Literary Method. 


THE CREATION CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 
Rev. G. L. Young, Nashua, N. H. 


Among those portions of Holy Writ 
that have come under the ban of ration- 
alistic critics, the Book of Genesis has 
not escaped. Indeed, this book has for 
many years borne its full share of ad- 
verse criticism. And the earlier chapters 
of it have been the most fiercely assailed. 
Of these, the great Creation chapter, has 
not been the least strenuously disputed 
and attacked. 

And yet this sublime first chapter (of 
Genesis and of the Bible) is in itself 
almost enough to convince one that there 
is more divinity than myth in the book. 
Its splendid simplicity, its noble majesty, 
its pure monotheism, its apparent truth- 
fulness, its perceptible agreement with 
known facts—these are unshaken argu- 
ments for its divinity. 

This chapter, it must ever be remem- 


bered, was written in an age when crude 
notions of the universe were prevalent, 
and when there was an utter lack of 
classified scientific knowledge. Other 
cosmogonies have come down to us from 
those early times, the crudities of which 
are at once apparent. Who, we ask, is 
impressed with the sublimity of their 
religious ideas? Who in all the wide 
world looks upon them as the account 
in Genesis is looked upon? To whom 
are they problems over which the wisest 
pore in wonder, delight, and edification? 
Upon which of them is brought to bear 
all the collateral learning of all modern 
savants? And which of them must by 
infidels be refuted and exploded over and 
over again? No! with the advance of 
knowledge the others have sunk into ob- 
livion or retirement, or are brought for- 
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ward in unsavory comparison with this. 
Of the statements of even the Chaldean 
cosmogony, Dr. W. R. Harper has said: 


“They are everywhere extravagant and 
ridiculous.” “They are degrading in 
their influence.” “No particular religious 
teaching worthy of the name can be 
found in them.,’” 


The Chaldean account shows not alone 
a multiplicity of gods, but exhibits those 
gods as being created, and later as fight- 
ing with one another. A fine lot of gods 
surely! The Hebrew account so far 
transcends this raw and unreasonable 
philosophy that it shows us one almighty 
God, before the kosmos, apart from it, 
superior to it, and as Himself, not creat- 
ed, but creating all. ‘Where the Assyr- 
ian or Babylonian poet saw the action 
of deified forces of nature, the Hebrew 
writer sees only the will of the one su- 
preme God.” 


The Genesis account has survived all 
the vicissitudes of time, has risen supe- 
rior to the learning of every age, and is 
still studied by the wisest and the best. 

“Tt is one of the marvels of history 
that at the time when the wildest and 
most grotesque legends were current 
concerning the creation and conditions 
of nature, one sober account was written 
which accords with the findings of the 
most advanced science.” 

But how could one man, any man, in 
that dark time of crude cosmological con- 
ception, so infinitely outstrip all contem- 
poraries as to be enabled to bring forth 
this? Yet he did it. It can not be 
accounted for by any natural means. 
It must have been by heavenly illumina- 
tion. And if so, it must be the one true 
account of creation. As the eminent 
geologist Dana has said: 


“The record of the Bible is, therefore, 
profoundly philosophical in the scheme 
of creation which it presents. It is both 
true and divine. It is a declaration of 
authorship, both of Creation and of the 
Bible, on the first page of the sacred 
volume.’* 


“ 
1Quoted in Briere Stupenr, September, 1901, 
. 124, 
? Sayce, “Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” 
I 


Dp. 71 

3S. S. Journal, July, 1901, p. 476; see Perce’s 
“Gen. and Mod. Science,” p. yeni’ : 

*See, in Brste Stupent for Sept., 1901, pp. 
121 ff., a strong (and, I believe, unanswerable) 
article, by Prof. McPheeters, 

5“Manual of Geology,” p. 463. 
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But to this some will take exception, 
and will say that the account does not 
agree with science. Thus,Dr. Dods, in 
the first chapter (that on The Creation) 
of “The Book of Genesis,” has largely 
given himself up, not to explaining what 
Genesis says about creation, but to con- 
tradicting and disproving the Bible ac- 
count. It is partly an attempt, by soph- 
istry and assertion, to make out that this 
portion of the Bible is not true to facts. 
He affirms it to be “irreconcilable with 
the teachings of science” (p. 3). Prob- 
ably Dr. Dods is well aware of the fact 
that the “teachings of science” may not, 
after all, be science, and that time and 
progress have often disproved such mere 
teachings. What the scientifically eru- 
dite Dawson said a quarter of a century 
ago may not be untrue now: 

“Tt should be borne in mind that the 
progress of science is so rapid that what 
seemed the most profound learning a 
few years ago, may to-day be merely 
an exploded fallacy or an obsolete the- 
Obyers 

Dr. Lyman Abbott admits an undoubt- 
edly extraordinary correspondence be- 
tween Gen. I. and “the latest conclusions 
of scientists concerning the order of the 
processes of evolution by which the 
world was developed from star-dust.” 
Very good. And he cites Silliman: 

“Every great feature in the structure 
of the planet corresponds with the order 


of events narrated in the sacred his- 
tory.” 


Dr. Abbott then continues: 

“But as an exact scientific account of 
the creation it is not, in all minor de- 
tails, strictly accurate.’” 

Indeed! And who is this master of all 
knowledge who thus presumes to know 
just what is or what is not an exact 
scientific account of the creation? 

Nevertheless this is a remarkable con- 
cession. But, 

(1) We have yet to learn that the 
hypothesis of the development of the 
world from star-dust is true. It may be 
true. It equally may not be true. 

(2) We have yet to learn, on the sup- 
position that this hypothesis is true, how 
it contradicts the Genesis account when 


“Nature and the Bible,” p. 18. 


™“Tife and Literature of the Hebrews,” p. 61. 
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the latter is properly and fully under- 
stood. If science has not as yet had its 
last word or made its last discoveries, 
so also of exegesis. 

(3) We have yet to learn how such an 
admission as this of Dr. Abbott’s can be 
made to agree with the myth theory of 
Genesis. How was it possible for any 
man, centuries before Christ, to have 
written so accurate an account apart 
from revelation? It simply could not 
have been done. 

Who has positively assured theologians 
that the teachings of science concerning 
the beginnings of our world are infalli- 
bly true? What, after all, are they sure 
of relative to creation? Were they pres- 
ent when the foundations of the earth 
were laid, when the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy? We may here observe that the 
Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon, in his “New 
Epoch of Faith,” has said: 

“All the theories of the universe are 


on probation; none of them is demon- 
strably true.” 


It is well enough, perhaps, for a sci- 
entist to have a working hypothesis or 
for a theologian to have a theory. But 
to have a theory is one thing, while to 
have absolute knowledge is a bird of a 
far different feather. Joseph Cook has 
said: 

“The victories of the future will belong 


to those who keep closest to the facts, 
but the facts must be all the facts.’” 


When all scientific facts are in, and 
when all exegetical facts are in, then (if 
the facts so demand), and not until then, 
should a man pronounce dogmatically 
against the truthfulness of the creation 
records of Genesis. As it is, we may 
say that the true findings of true science 
do not contradict Genesis, And in this 
some of the best scientists have agreed.” 


8 Homiletic Review for Oct., 1901, p. 299. 

* Since writing the above, I note the following 
in Dr. W. R. Perce’s ‘‘Genesis and Modern Sci- 
ence” (1898): 

“Tf we had perfect knowledge of both [God’s 
word and God’s works] we should find no dis- 
crepancies, but only perfect harmony, between 
them. All physical science has not been per- 
fectly ascertained. New discoveries await us, as 
grand, doubtless, as those already made, and per- 
haps even more grand; and along with this en- 
largement of scientific knowledge will also come 
a larger understanding of the Christian Scrip- 
tures” (p. 332f.). 

10 See Hom. Rev., Sept., 1901, pp. 28o0ff.; Daw- 
son’s “Nature and The Bible,” pp. 5f., 88ff., 117ff.; 
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'The agreement between Genesis and 


physical facts is as great to-day as it 
was shown to be forty years ago.” — 

One reason why this creation chapter 
of Genesis, though (supposedly) con- 
structed of old traditions, is so spiritual 
and so emphatically superior to the pa- 
gan productions of those early times, is 
thought to be because the writer, or 
compiler, had higher conceptions of 
God.” Because of this better apprehen- 
sion of Deity he was, as it were, enabled 
to sift and sublimate the current and 
crude material which he had to work 
upon. But this hardly seems a sufficient 
cause for the transcendent superiority of 
the Genesis cosmogony. And writers 
who advance such an opinion either have 
rather low views of Genesis, or else 
must themselves be dissatisfied with 
their own explanation—if they ever stop 
to think it over. 

There are at least two things which 
seem to stand in the way of this ration- 
alistic notion: 

(1) Where, apart from revelation, did 
they obtain their higher and truer esti- 
mation of God? And if so be their bet- 
ter understanding of Him came by reve- 
lation (and how else could it come with 
certainty?), so, too, could a true concep- 
tion of creation come by revelation. 

(2) Throughout the subsequent ages 
there have been many men who, through 
the agency of the Bible, have had an 
exalted conception of God. Yet that 
lofty apprehension of Him has not saved 
them from falling into various errors 
prevalent in their times. It may thus be 
seen that a noble idea of God will not 
straighten out men’s conceptions on all 
lines. 

So the explanation advanced does by 
no means account for the sensible, sub- 
lime, and transcendent rehearsal of crea- 
tion as given by the author of Genesis. 
That very account, written at such a 
time and taken in combination with ad- 
missions concerning it made by modern 


Cave’s “Battle of The Standpoints,” p. 36; Town- 
send’s “Bible and Nineteenth Century,” pp. 19-25; 
Perce’s ‘‘Gen. and Mod. Science,” pp. 2, 3, 42-51, 
221f.; Shield’s “Scientific Evidences o 
Religion,” lect. iv. 

1 See “Aids to Faith,” p. 268f. 

12 Dods’ “Genesis,” p. 6; Worcester’s “Genesis, 
ete,” ipl osT. 


; 
> 
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scholars, is strong evidence of divine 
revelation. 

It surely can not be unreasonable or 
unscientific to believe in such a thing as 
a revelation. And from the data at hand, 
it positively seems that some things 
never have been sensibly and fully ac- 
counted for apart from the revelation 
idea. This is emphatically true of this 
first chapter of Genesis. Taking into 
consideration some facts connected with 
it, its vast and surprising superiority to 
all other ancient cosmogonies, its avoid- 
ance (otherwise unaccountable) of the 
absurd and unscientific crudities of a 
non-scientific age, the agreement sub- 
sisting between it and the assured facts 
of science, etc., it certainly looks as 
though it must be the result of a revela- 
tion given to the “childhood” of the 
‘race. Such primitive revealment could 
be handed down from one generation 
to another, if not in writing, then orally. 
Among a monotheistic people it would 
maintain its monotheistic purity and 
majesty. But as people departed from 
the knowledge of the living God (see 
Rom, i. 18-32) and became debased by 
polytheistic notions, the aspect of things 
would change. Thus by the Hebrews 


the primitive revelation could be kept 
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generally intact; but with the Babylon- 
ians, e.g., their systems of cosmology 
could maintain enough of the original 
revelation to give a certain likeness to 
Genesis, while their crass, many-godded 
mythology would naturally give the com- 
pleted whole an aspect far different and 
lower. So, instead of the Hebrews bor- 
rowing directly from Babylonian my- 
thology, or vice versa, both might for 
their sources go back yet further, and 
so both depend largely for their substra- 
tum upon a common original. 

Instead, then, of the “Elohistic” ac- 
count of creation containing “echoes” of 
Babylonian philosophy,“ it might be, 
after all, that even the Babylonian ac- 
count contains “echoes” of an early reve- 
lation—which earlier revelation is pre- 
served in its purity in the “Elohistic” 
record. This certainly seems more rea- 
sonable than to consider the sublime ac- 
count of Genesis to have been borrowed 
from gross, materialistic, and erroneous 
sources, and then sublimated by the 
genius of man‘into what we now possess. 
It is not too much to say that it would 
have been impossible to arrive at such 
results by the latter process. 


13 Sayce: “Higher Criticism and The Monu- 
ments,” p. 95. 


THE: TEMPTATION IN MATTHEW AND LUKE, 
Professor James Harper, D, D., LLD., Xenia, Ohio, 


Is there any discrepancy between 
Matthew and Luke in the accounts given 
by them respectively of the temptation 
of our Lord in the wilderness? 

It is alleged by some that in respect 
to the order of the several items of the 
temptation, Matthew and Luke conflict 
with each other. 

In his narrative, Matthew mentions 
the particulars of the temptation in the 
following order: 

1. Satan’s proposal that Jesus convert 
stones into bread; 

2. The devil’s suggestion that Jesus 
cast Himself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple; 

3. The offer of the kingdoms of the 
world to Christ on condition that He fall 
down and worship the tempter. 

In Luke’s narrative the two last items 


are transposed; and on this fact the 
charge of contradiction is found, Do 
these writers, then, really conflict with 
each other? We think not. 

Matthew has given the facts, and given 
them in the order-of their occurrence; 
whereas Luke, while relating precisely 
the same facts, has not presented them 
in their chronological order. On close 
inspection it will be found that Luke 
uses no words declarative of the order in 
which the items of temptation occurred. 
He tells that certain specified tempta- 
tions were addressed to Christ; but he 
employs no terms to indicate their order 
of sequence. 

On the other hand, Matthew does use 
adverbs expressive of the order of occur- 
rence. These are, in Greek réreé and 
méX\1v; in English, “then” and “again.” 
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(See Matt. iv. 5, 8.) In the account 
by Luke, we have a specification of the 
items of the temptation. In the narra- 
tive by Matthew the same items are pre- 
sented, while, in addition, the order of 
their occurrences is indicated. 


This judgment receives support from 
the tenor of the items of temptation. 
That which is mentioned last by Mat- 
thew seems to be the natural climax. 
Satan has reached the highest point of 
audacity, or the lowest of desperation, 
when he dared to ask that the Lord of 
Glory should fall down and worship him. 
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And this is the item which by Matthew 
is placed last. 

Finding, then, that these two writers, 
although at first sight appearing in con- 
flict with each other, are entirely recon- 
cileable, our confidence in both is in- 
creased. What seems at first to be a 
perplexing discord turns out to be a 
happy harmony, corroborative of our 
faith. And this is but one instance of a 
multitude of cases in Scripture in which 
seeming contradictions can be shown to 
be no contradictions, but proofs rather 
of the independence and fearless veracity 
of the sacred writers. 
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THE CONVENTION 


IN NEW YORK CITY, MAY 3, 4 AND 5, IN 


THE 


MARBLE COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 


As announced in the March number of 
The Bible Student and Teacher, a Con- 
vention will be held, under the auspices 
of The American Bible League, in New 
York City, on May 3, 4 and 5, 1904, in the 
Marble Collegiate Church (Rey. Dr. Bur- 
rell’s), corner of Fifth Avenue and 20th 
Street. 

The General Topic for consideration 
and discussion will be, “The Bible in Its 
Present-Day Relations.” 

As also previously announced, it has 
been thought better to defer the more 
extended Conference contemplated until 
later in the season. This conclusion was 
reached in view of the fact that the time 
was too brief for the completion of the 
necessary arrangements for an Interna- 
tional Conference, and of the further fact 
that many of the Members of the League 
are at this time preparing for or engaged 
in their great national ecclesiastical As- 
semblies, or engrossed with the duties of 
the close of the year in the universities 


and seminaries with which they are con- 
nected. At the same time there seemed 
to be imperative reasons why the League 
should place itself on record before the 
opening of the Summer, and preparatory 
to the large gatherings for Bible Study 
that have become one of the remarkable 
features of the times. 

The opening Session will be on Tues- 
day evening, May 3, and the closing on 
Thursday forenoon, May 5. 

The discussions will be confined to 
the vital issues concerning the character 
and claims of the Bible, with the pur- 
pose of giving the Christian people of 
New York, the great national and com- 
mercial centre, a clear idea of the pres- 
ent situation as involving the question of 
BIBLE OR NO BIBLE. | 

While an Outline Program has been 
prepared, as here printed, it is expected 
that many more Members of the League 
will voluntarily take part in the discus- 
sion of these momentous subjects. 
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OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


“The Bible in Its Present Day Relations” 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 3. 
President Wiliiam Phillips Hall in the Chair. 


8:00 P. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
Brief Statement of the Aims of the League. 
The President, Mr. William Phillips Hall. 
The General Secretary, Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 


TOPIC.—“The Present Assault on the Bible.” 


ADDRESS.—Rey. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., President 


of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The address will set forth the nature of the present assault, and 
its unparalleled danger, 


DISCUSSION.—In Brief Addresses of 5 or 10 minutes, fol- 
lowing out the Lines Suggested by President 
Patton. 


Rey. Theodore E. Schmauk, D.D., Lebanon, 
Pa,. President of the Lutheran General Coun- 
cil, Editor of the Lutheran “Church Review.” 


Rev. S. L. Bowman, S.T.D., Newark, N. J., the 
well-known lecturer, formerly head of the 
Theological Department of De Pauw Univer- 
sity. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, MAY 4. 
to:00 A, M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


TOPIC.—“Practical Consequences of the Attack on the Bible.” 
These will be presented as seen:— 
(1) In the Demoralization of Conduct and Education; 
(2) In its Influence on the Ministry and Missions, 


ADDRESSES.—Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D.D., Walnut Ave- 
nue Congregational Church, Roxbury, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., LL.D., St. 
James’ Lutheran Church, New York City. 

Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, New York City. 


DISCUSSION.—Rev. Robert Russell Booth, D.D., LL.D., 
New York City, ex-Moderator Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 


oat 
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Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., LL.D., Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York City. 
Rev. William T. Sabine, D.D., New York City, 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Also other well-known leaders. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 4. 


TOPIC.—“Groundlessness of the Present Rationalistic Claims.” 


The discussion of this Topic will be continued through the afternoon and evening 
under three Special Sub-Topics. 


2:30 P. M.—FIRST SPECIAL TOPIC: “The Identity of the Pres- 


ent Views With Those Propagated One Hundred Years 
Ago.” 


ADDRESS.—Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D., Rochester 
Theological Seminary, ex-Member of the American 
Bible Revision Committee. 


SECOND SPECIAL TOPIC.—“The Uncritical Character of the 


Present Application of the Rationalistic Principles to the 
New Testament.” 


ADDRESS.—Rey. Revere Franklin Weidner, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the Theological Seminary of 


the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Chicago» 
Illinois. 

The Address and Discussion will give special attention to the ap- 
plication—long seen to be inevitable, and now made—of these 
destructive principles to the citadel of our Christianity, the 
Gospels. 

DISCUSSION.—Prof. Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., LL.D., Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., President 
Lutheran General Synod. 

Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., LL.D., Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 

Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll, D.D., New York 
City, Secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

Others will also take part in the discussion. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION, May 4. 


8:00 P. M—THIRD SPECIAL TOPIC (Under “Groundlessness of 
the Present Attack”): “The Unscientific Character of the 
Prevailing Higher Criticism, With Its Evolutionary Fad; 
or, Misdirected Scholarship.” 


ADDRESS.—Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary, Editor of the 
“Bibliotheca Sacra.” 
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DISCUSSION.—Prof. 


Robert 


D. Wilson, Ph.D. -D.D., 


Princeton Theological Seminary, speaking 
for Oriental scholarship 

Rev. M. G. Kyle, D.D., Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the well-known Egyptologist, represent- 
ing Archeology. 

Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D., Rutgers River- 
side Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
formerly Professor in San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


And others. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, May 5. 
10:00 A. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


TOPIC.—“Method Proposed by the League for Remedying the 


Evils.” 


(1) Concentration of Popular Attention upon the Best 
Way of Mastering the Bible and What is in It. 


ADDRESSES.—Rey. Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D., Gen- 
eral Secretary. 
Other Members of the Educational Committee 
and of the League. 
(2)Co-operation with Existing Agencies in Interesting 
the Young in Systematic and Constructive Bible 


Study. 


ADDRESSES.—Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., LL.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., a leader in Christian Endeavor 


Work. 


Rev. Charles L. Fry, St. Luke’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Literary Secretary of the Luther 
League of America. 

Mr. Willis E. Lougee, Secretary of the Busi- 
ness Department of the International Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A. 

Rev. James A. Worden, D.D., LL.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Supt. of Sabbath School and Mis- 
sionary Work of the Presbyterian Church. 


12:30 A. M——CLOSING EXERCISES. 


ITEMS OF INFORMATION 


The Members of the League will be 
glad to know that the outlook has never 
been as encouraging as now. The Sub- 
scription List of The Bible Student and 
Teacher is growing rapidly. 

Assurances of warm approval of the 
aims and methods of the League are 
coming in from every quarter. 

The Convention promises to be a 


marked event in its quality and influ- 
ence. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
comfort and profit of those who come 
from a distance to attend its sessions. _ 

The League Bible Primer No. I. is 
ready for use in Bible Classes and League 
Circles. As the opening text-book for 
systematic and constructive Bible Study, 
it will be followed at once by No. II. 
and No. III., for which it leads the way. 
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A FEW PRACTICAL WORDS BY THE FIELD SECRETARY 


Those of us whose duty it is to look 
after the business end of the American 
Bible League can report progress. It 
was a great loss to us that there were 
several months’ delay in getting The Bi- 
ble Student and Teacher entered as sec- 
ond-class mail matter. However, we now 
are endeavoring to make up for lost 
time. Circular letters—and many per- 
sonal—with the literature of the League, 
and sample copies of the magazine, have 
been, and are being, sent by the thousand 
to ministers and laymen throughout the 
United States and Canada. No effort or 
expense is spared to extend our member- 
ship and the list of subscribers to The 
Bible Student and Teacher. 


Until the membership of the League 
reaches the first goal of ten thousand, in- 
cluding a Sustaining Membership of one 
thousand, we urge upon every Annual 
Member of the League the importance 
of becoming a Sustaining Member at $10 
per annum, if he be able, and securing as 
many other Annual and Sustaining Mem- 
bers as possible. 

Again, many of the Annual and Sus- 
taining Members should join that smaller 
band who are helping the League through 
the pioneer stage by becoming Life 
Members at one hundred dollars, or Life 
Directors at five hundred dollars. Some 
Life Members have generously sent us 
$400 more, thus becoming Life Directors, 
Will not others follow a good example? 

It is of great service to us when mem- 
bers send us the names of those who 
would make valuable members of the 
League. One of our Board sent a list 
of forty of his friends, with a check to 
pay the expense of sending them sam- 
ple copies of the magazine. This is busi- 
ness. We are glad to have the names 
without the check, but do not object to 
the check, Every friend of the cause 
must know a few who could be reached 
fn this way. Please give us the op- 
portunity to write your friends and 
send them the magazine and other lit- 
erature. 

It is inspiring to read in our monthly 


the articles of the masters. But when 
you have finished these, please do not 
fail to look for the business notes at the 
end of the magazine. These notes are 
personal. If you really want the League 
to prosper, help us to make it prosper. 
Doubtless our enterprise will be a suc- 
cess without your individual help, but it 
will be a greater success with it. 


Please re-read what is said in the Jan- 
uary number concerning “A Series of 
Hand-books.” This was not mere talk. 
Already Dr. Gregory’s “Bible League 
Primer No. I.,—Outline View of the Bi- 
ble,” and Dr. E. F. Burr’s “Bible League 
Tract No. I.—To Christian Laymen: 
Concerning ‘The Higher Criticism’,” have 
been issued. One man has ordered many 
thousands of the latter for distribution at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. Both should 
be in the hands of every college and sem- 
inary student. Who will place these 
booklets in the hands of the students of 
some college or seminary of his own de- 
nomination? Other Primers and Tracts 
are to follow in rapid succession. 

Another Point: Until we are able to 
secure the right man to give all his time 
to the organization of Branch Leagues 
in the various centers, we would urge 
upon our friends everywhere the import- 
ance of organizing League Circles in — 
their own churches, out of which will 
grow Branch Leagues. The Church Bi- 
ble Class may form a nucleus for such 
Circles. The “Constitution for Branch 
Leagues” and “Plan for Bible League 
Circles’ will be found on pages 126 to 
127 of the February Bible Student and 
Teacher. “Bible League Primer No. I.” 
is the first text-book for such Circles. 


Before the summer months come the 
Officers of the League want to raise an 
additional fund of not less than $5,000 
for early use. While special contribu- 
tions are always acceptable, we prefer to 
raise this amount through the regular 
membership channels, especially by se- 
curing a larger number of Life Members 
and Life Directors, and greatly increas- 
ing the list of Sustaining Members. 


|, bee 
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Number 5 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE LEAGUE 


The Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York City, hospitably opened its doors 
for the first Convention of The Amer- 
ican Bible League, May 3, 4 and 5, 1904. 
The sessions began on Tuesday evening, 
May 3, and ended on Thursday at mid- 
day. The speakers were representative 
men in various branches of the Evan- 
gelical Church. The aim of the conven- 
tion was to give a bird’s-eye view of the 
present situation that has resulted from 
the wide dissemination of the views of 
the rationalistic critics concerning the 
Bible. The speakers were selected with 
this end in view. Leaders of philosophic 
breadth of vision were chosen to set 
forth the nature of the present conflict 
between faith and disbelief; preachers 
and pastors of large experience and wide 
observation in the work of the churches, 
to portray the practical consequences of 
the critical assault upon the Bible; 
Biblical scholars of the first rank to ex- 
hibit the groundlessness of the claims of 
the radical critics; and men in touch 
with the work of instruction in the Bible, 
to present suggestions regarding the best 
methods of leading to a better syste- 
matic and constructive study of the 
Bible as the Word of God. 

It was a source of regret that, owing 
to previously formed engagements in 
connection with ecclesiastical assemblies, 
seminary commencements, etc., and to 
the lateness of the notice sent out, 
many of the leaders most deeply interest- 
ed in the movement, especially those re- 


siding at a distance, were unable to be 
present. Among the many thus neces- 
sarily debarred from attendance may be 
mentioned the names of President Henry 
A. Buttz, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Professor Wil- 
liam M. McPheeters, of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Principal J. P. Shera- 
ton, of Wyckliffe College, Toronto, and 
Principal William Caven, of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, all among the original 
corporate members of the League. 

The attendance upon the meetings was 
unexpectedly large, and the interest and 
enthusiasm were of marked character, 
and grew from the opening session to 
the close. The daily press gave constant 
and sympathetic attention and large 
space to the utterances and acts of the 
Convention, thereby contributing largely 
to its success. Believing that one of the 
great New York dailies was right in 
looking upon the Convention as “an 
event of pivotal importance,” the League 
has arranged to print a complete report 
of the proceedings in the May and June 
issues of The Bible Student and Teacher, 
and to give it the widest possible circula- 
tion. It is encouraged to do this by as- 
surances coming from every quarter of 
the globe, of a marvelous awakening of 
interest in its organized movement for 
the study, defense and dissemination of 
the Bible as the Word of God and the 
Way of Life. 

The President of the League, Mr. Wil- 
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liam Phillips Hall, presided during the 
Convention, communicating something 
of his own enthusiasm to the proceed- 
ings; and Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, 
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[May, 


pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
took charge of the devotional exercises 
with peculiar acceptance throughout the 
sessions. : 


Report of the Convention in Detail 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, MAY 3. 
8:00 P. M. President William Phillips Hall in the Chair. 
OPENING DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


The Convention was called to order at 
8 o’clock by the President, and the open- 
ing devotional exercises immediately fol- 
lowed. 

Prayer by Dr. Burrell: 

God, be with us and bless us, and cause 
Thy face to shine upon us; and be gra- 
cious unto us and help us in this service 
to glorify Thee. We ask it in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord, who taught 
us when we pray to say (the congrega- 
tion join in the Lord’s Prayer). 

Dr. Burrell: Let us sing Hymn No. 776. 

“The Church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ, her Lord.” 

Responsive reading from the Nine- 

teenth Psalm. 


Prayer by Rev. Dr. Schmauk: 

Almighty and ever-living God, before 
Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing Thou art God. By Thy word didst 
Thou form the heavens and the earth; by 
Thy word are we established in our 
earthly life; by Thy word do the seas 
and the tides and all the orbs of heaven 


move continually in their courses; by 
Thy word are we redeemed; by Thy 
word we walk by faith; and in Thy word, 
trusting, and hoping and going onward, 
we shall fight the battle of life until, by 
the promises of Thy word and by the 
redemption of Thy Living Son, who was 
before all worlds, the Eternal Word, we 
shall see the truth as it is forever. 

O, mighty God, do Thou establish 
what Thou hast ordained from of old. 
Do Thou grant life, and strength, and 
power in Thy Spirit to the testimonies 
that have come down from the ages. Do 
Thou enable us to discern, and also to 
make clear to all around about us, that 
God still lives, that His Word still 
stands, and that we are Thine, safe in 
Thine everlasting keeping, and through 
all the ages in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen! 

Dr. Burrell: Now, let us all sing No. 
85: 

“How precious is the book divine, 

By inspiration given.” 

We will sing the whole five verses, and 

will all sing No. 85. 


STATEMENT OF THE AIMS OF THE DEaaa 
STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL. 


In reverently opening the first Conven- 
tion of The American Bible League in 
the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, it gives us pleasure to state that 
the object of the League is “to organize 
the friends of the Bible, to promote a 
more reverential and conservative study 
of the Sacred Volume, and to maintain 
the historic faith of the Church in its di- 
vine inspiration and supreme authority 
as the Word of God.” 

To realize most fully its objects the 


League proposes to lead Christians to a 
better and more comprehensive and com- ~ 
plete mastery of the Bible itself; espe- 
cially as found in the English versions; 
and, in carrying out this purpose, to pro- 
mote everywhere a devout, constructive 
study of the Bible as a whole, and in its 
various books and parts, by the common 
sense and rational, or truly scientific 
method, and with the aid of all the light 
that can be thrown upon it from all 
sources, thereby to meet and counteract 
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the errors now current concerning its 
truthfulness, integrity and authority as 
the Word of God. 

To represent the League as having 
been organized to oppose the work of 
The Religious Education Association, as 
has been unfortunately done by some, is 
to misrepresent most grossly the facts in 
the case. As a matter of possible histor- 
ical interest, the primary planning of the 
organization of an American Bible 
League by the late Rev. Dr. George T. 
Purves, Rev. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, Rev. 
Dr. Howard Osgood, Rev. Dr. Daniel S. 
Gregory and others, including the speak- 
er, took place some five years ago—sev- 
eral years before the Religious Education 
Association was organized or publicly 
known. 

If great spiritual and moral needs jus- 
tify the organization of great movements 
to meet them, and if great perils justify 
great and extraordinary alarms, then The 
American Bible League is justified, not 
only in its organization, but also in the 
great Christian educational movement it 
aims to promote, and in the extraordi- 
nary alarm it endeavors to sound in view 
of the active and widespread workings 
of what appears to be nothing less than 
a great scholastic apostasy in Christen- 
dom at the present time. 

Fascinated by a strange scholarship 
multitudes among the leaders in the 
Christian ministry and educational work 
have turned aside in large part from the 
faith which was delivered once for all 
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to the saints, to worship at the shrine 
of a rationalistic criticism that destroys 
individual faith in the divine origin, in- 
tegrity, inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and that, sooner or later, logic- 
ally and inevitably leads to the denial of 
the incarnation, omniscience, atonement 
and supreme authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

In pursuance of the purpose the 
League aims to accomplish we propose 
in this Convention to show: 

First—That the Bible is now being 
subjected to a scholastic assault of un- 
paralleled danger; 

Second.—That the practical conse- 
quences of this assault are in evidence in 
the demoralization of conduct and edu- 
cation, and in evil influence on the min- 
istry and missions; 

Third—tThat the assault is based upon 
groundless claims of a false scholarship; 
and 

Fourth—-That the methods proposed 
by the League will fully meet the impera- 
tive needs of the situation, and lead to 
a recovery of faith in the Bible as the 
Word of God, and to the enthronement 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the hearts of 
men. 

In carrying out our great work, we 
shall meet Biblical experts with Biblical 
experts of the highest rank, and a nega- 
tive, destructive scholarship, with a posi- 
tive, constructive scholarship that, please 
God, shall win the day. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GREGORY, THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


President Hall: It now gives me very 
great pleasure to announce as the first 
speaker of the evening, the Rev. Daniel 
S. Gregory, the General Secretary of The 
American Bible League. Dr. Gregory is 
widely known as ex-President of the 
Lake Forest University, as Managing 
Editor of that most useful work, the 
Standard Dictionary, and later as Editor 
of The Homiletic Review, but most par- 
ticularly as a staunch champion of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

Dr. Gregory will express to you more 
fully the objects and plans of the League, 
as preliminary to the more deliberate ut- 


terances of the evening. Permit me to 
introduce Dr. Gregory. 


Dr. Gregory: I have been asked, not 
to make an address, but to make a state- 
ment concerning the objects and aims 
of the League. 

The American Bible League stands 
first, last and all the time for the Bible as 
the inspired Word of God, the only way 
of Life for lost sinners, and the only au- 
thoritative rule of Christian faith and 
conduct. It came into existence in rec- 
ognition of the fact that the present 
death-grapple between faith and disbelief 
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centres in the Bible and involves the 
question of Bible or no Bible. That de- 
termines its object, and its aim and 
method. 

In the view of the League, and justify- 
ing its right to exist, two absolutely con- 
tradictory statements of the nature, val- 
ue, and claims of the Bible are struggling 
for the supremacy. 

There is the old view, that the Bible is 
a divine production, the inspired record 
of God’s revelation of the unfolding of 
His purpose for the redemption of lost 
man. It reveals the only and exclusive 
religion from God. 

According to this view, it is the Word 
of God, carrying with it the authority of 
God; and so, on the evidences it pre- 
sents for the justification of its claims, is 
to be reverently received and loyally 
submitted to by man as the only way of 
salvation and the final and infallible rule 
of faith and practice. 

The supreme question with which to 
approach it is always “What has God 
said?” 

There is also a new view, that the 
Bible is simply a human production, a 
natural evolution from the experiences of 
the Hebrew race. Its religion is merely 
one of the many ethnic religions, with in- 
numerable and obvious defects and con- 
tradictions, and entirely without divine 
inspiration (except of the kind that 
Homer and Shakespeare enjoyed), and 
with no special right to claim divine au- 
thority over human reason, conscience 
and life. The Book is merely the litera- 
ture of the Hebrew people—or selec- 
tions from that literature—and is to be 
treated precisely like any other national 
literature. 

In harmony with this view, that the 
Bible is a natural evolution and not a 
divine revelation and movement, in the 
study of the Book, a new theory of the 
universe has been introduced. Nature 
and the natural have been substituted for 
God and the supernatural; and Evolution 
put in the place of creation, providence 
and grace. 

To meet the exigencies of this hypo- 
thesis a new method of treatment has 
been invented and pushed to the front. 
The study of the Bible as the completed 
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and authoritative revelation of God, to 
find out what God has said in it, has 
been displaced by an unjustifiable liter- 
ary and critical method, that assumes 
that the Bible is mere literature, orig- 
inating, like the literatures of Babylon 
and Greece and Rome, in legend and 
myth, and being a primitive record of 
man’s early condition of savagery and 
idolatry. Upon this assumed crazy-quilt 
material, made up of shreds and patches 
of every conceivable origin and author- 
ship, so-called scholars have set them- 
selves, by this literary and critical 
method, to the task of taking apart the 
bits and scraps, throwing away what- 
ever does not suit their critical fancies 
and vagaries, and patching the tattered 
remnants into the thousand and one new 
crazy-quilts of the critics. 

In this work they have been given free 
scope, while Christian people have been 
asked, in the interest of Christian peace 
and harmony, to wait meekly for the 
wonderful results to be reached,—being 
exhorted in the meantime to avoid any 
wicked manifestations of controversial 
perversity. And they have waited, and 
at last we have the results of this free- 
hand method, and can judge of their 
value. 

The historical and critical results of 
the new view and method have been em- 
bodied for us in new commentaries, in 
the “Encyclopedia Biblica” in the Poly- 
chrome Bible, and latest of all in the 
“Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew 
History, from the Creation to the Es- 
tablishment of the Hebrew Kingdom,” 
just published as the first instalment of 
the “Students’ Old Testament” (the title 
should have added to it: “With the Old 
Testament Left Out’’)—all these together 
giving a partial revelation of their irra- 
tional and monstrous quality. 

In the application of the new method 
to the Old Testament, one finds astound- 
ing results. 

On a single page in the Polychrome 
Bible are “nineteen different little por- 
tions pieced together to make one small 
fragment of history, all of which snippets 
the critic professes to be able to separate 
and assign to different writers who had 
a hand in the business,’—and all this in 
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spite of the fact that there is not a 
whisper in all history or even in tra- 
dition of the existence of any such 
writers or of any such work done by 
them! 

In the “Encyclopedia Biblica,” Pro- 
fessor Cheyne finds, in Volume III., that 
about one-half—42 out of o95—of the 
proper names are derivatives from Jerah- 
meel, including among them Laadah, 
and Laban, and Ladan, and Maacah and 
Machpelah, and all the long list. He 
finds, too, that the names in the earlier 
volumes—of Aram, Amram, Abram, De- 
borah, Ham, Jerubaal, Balaam, Amelek, 
Ammen, and many more—are all corrup- 
tions of the same Jerahmeel,—so that 
this becomes the one dominant name in 
the Old Testament. And yet Jerahmeel 
eccurs only once in the Old Testament, 
and Jerahmeelites but once! 

In their application to the Gospels, in 
the same work, Professor Schmiedel 
finds that there are only seven facts left 
that can be at all depended upon as his- 
torical, and every one of these is abso- 
lutely insignificant, so far as Christian 
truth is concerned. 

And now we are having put in at- 
tractive form, pushed upon the public by 
great publishers, and in the name of 
great universities, a series of Textbooks 
for Schools and Colleges and Sunday 
Schools, to give these views the largest 
possible yogue, and to place them where 
they shall do the utmost possible in un- 
dermining the old faith in the Bible as 
the Word of God! 

Here, as a sample, is the reconstruc- 
tion sent out in the “Messages of the 
Lawgivers’—tor the enlightenment of 
the Schools and Colleges—stating what 
is left of the Old Testament down to the 
time of King Josiah: Moses up in the 
eloudland, a possibility, perhaps, and 
somewhere—and then reaching down for 
an indefinite period, precedents, customs, 
traditions,—only a few uncertain frag- 
ments bcing left before the time of Jo- 
siah, when the priests invented a patch 
of what is now Deuteronomy, and by a 
pious fraud palmed it off on the pious 
Josiah and the ignorant people as the 
Law of Jehovah! The Old Testament, 
as we have it, is represented as having 
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been produced centuries later, just before 
the coming of Christ! 

In this process of criticism they have 
wrought havoc with the doctrines as well 
as facts of the Bible. They have dis- 
credited or discarded every essential 
truth of the Scriptures,—revelation, in- 
spiration, redemption, atonement, regen- 
eration; the virgin birth and the deity 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ; and 
all the basal doctrines and motives in- 
volved in missions and the world’s evan- 
gelization. 

It is this condition of things—some of 
the astounding facts concerning which 
you will hear in the course of this Con- 
vention from some of the ablest men in 
this country,—it is this condition of 
things that The American Bible League 
desires to remedy. These shreds of the 
Bible are manifestly no Bible at all that 
reasonable men can believe or on which 
a soul can rely for salvation, 

Believing this to be one of the most 
serious crises in the history of the Chris- 
tian faith, the League has taken up its 
task, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God as we profoundly believe, with 
a two-fold object and aim, one defensive 
and aggressive and the other educational 
and constructive. 

I. It takes its stand for the Bible, and 
for the old view, so far as it is true, and 
yet with open vision for any new light 
that may come from any source whatso- 
ever; and it challenges these claims of 
the radical criticism, the baselessness of 
which it proposes to show. 

Ist. We challenge the fundamental as- 
sumption of the radical critics, that the 
Bible is to be treated precisely like any 
other book of literature, and we do it 
for a twofold reason: 

(1) The Bible is not primarily or 
chiefly literature, although it has in it 
confessedly some of the literary master- 
pieces of the ages. It is unspeakably 
more than literature; it is God’s Way 
of Life. 

(2) It is infinitely unlike any other lit- 
erature, and therefore scientific treat- 
ment requires that this fact of difference 
be taken into account as the supreme 
fact. It stands out as the only regenerat- 
ing and transforming power among men; 
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the source (Prof. Huxley, the Nestor of 
the agnostics being witness) of all that 
is highest and best in human civiliza- 
tions, and especially in English and 
American civilizations; and (according to 
the same witness) the only sure hope for 
even the moral well-being of mankind 
for the future. 

The logical principle involved in fa- 
vor of the Bible is, that the presumption 
is always in favor of existing institutions 
—that they are here because they have a 
reason for being here,—-and the weight 
of this presumption in the case of the 
Bible is inconceivably great. It has the 
right of way until its claims are dis- 
credited by valid and irresistible proofs 
to the contrary. 

2d. We challenge the far-reaching results 
of the new criticism, and for the best of 
reasons, which we are ready to present. 

In our opposition we do not object to 
it, because it is criticism. If, as Matthew 


Arnold suggests, the object of criticism : 


is to bring one to understand and “see 
a literary production as it is in itself,” 
that is the very thing we favor every- 
where and always. We have nothing to 
say against it even as Higher Criticism, 
which aims to reach a correct under- 
standing of the origin and literary quali- 
ties of the literature of the Bible. This 
has been one of the choicest instruments 
of the best scholarship of the Christian 
Church in all ages. What we challenge 
is the application to the Scriptures of 
false critical principles, the perverted ap- 
plication of correct principles, and the 
substitution of philological and linguistic 
crochets and vagaries, that have no claim 
to be called literary, for the study of the 
grand elements of artistic construction 
which are the soul of literature, and 
which have won the acknowledgment 
from all competent critics that these 
Books of the Bible are among the liter- 
ary masterpieces of all time. We are so 
foolish, if you choose to call it that, as 
to prefer the grand constructions of 
Moses and the Prophets, of Matthew and 
Luke and John and Paul, to the petty 
crazy-quilt reconstructions of Professor 
Go-as-you-please, critic and iconoclast, 
whether he hail from Germany or Britain 
or Scotland or America, 
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We do not challenge the new views be- 
cause they are scientific, but because they 
are unscientific,—ignoring all the basal 
facts in their so-called inductions. There 
is not a shred of science in it all, process 
and product included. We affirm, and in 
the course of our future work expect to 
show that the critical view is made up 
largely of reckless assertions and base- 
less conclusions in about equal propor- 
tions. 

Nor do we object to the results 
reached and propounded because they 
are new. They are not new. One can 
parallel the statements of every one of 
the present-day boasted new principles 
from the works of Thomas Paine and 
his co-laborers. He can match every 
one of the new positions from the pre- 
decessors of Paine, all the way back to 
Porphyry, and to the objections thrust 
at our Lord Himself by the lawyers and 
scribes and Pharisees; and he can trace 
the spirit of them all back to that in- 
sidious word whispered to Mother Eve 
by the tempter: “Yea, hath God said?” 

We oppose the new exploitation of 
radical results, primarily and principally, 
however, because they are not true; 
while the Bible, according to the old in- 
terpretation of it, is true, and eternal 
truth. History, science, archeology, true 
literary criticism, ripe Christian experi- 
ence, all combine to shatter the claims of 
the critics, and to confirm the claims of 
the Bible. 

Here is a crucial test. It is a fact that 
this old Book meets fairly and settles 
rightly the great and unchanging prac- 
tical problems of existence that have 
pressed upon every human soul from 
Adam down,—the only practical ques- 
tions that can have any permanent in- 
terest for an immortal soul. Nature sug- 
gests and man carries in his bosom at 
least five of these great religious prob- 
lems, from which we cannot escape: 
Whence came I? On whom can I de- 
pend? Whence the evil which I find 
within and around me? Is there any way 
to escape? May I hope for such escape 
and a future life? Now this Bible gives 
the only clear, certain and reasonable 
answer to these ever-living questions, in 
its doctrines of Creation, Providence, the 
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Fall into sin, the Incarnation, and the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ. 
It deals, not with the passing show of 
this world, but with these problems that 
grow out of the bottom facts of man 
and of history, and it always commends 
itself as giving the supreme and eternal 
truth on all these vital points; all center- 
ing in the incarnate, living, dying, risen, 
reigning Christ. And it confirms its 
claims by many and infallible proofs. 
Outside of it there is not even one faint 
whisper of hope for man in all the uni- 
verse, so that we are shut up to it as 
God’s answer to these questions that will 
not down. The Bible answers demon- 
strate their right of way by matching 
the eternal realities and needs. 

Do we object to these critical results 
because they are destructive? Yes. 
Only a fool thinks of living regardless of 
consequences. The fact that they are de- 
structive—to conscience, conduct, char- 
acter, the soul—demonstrates that they 
are not of God, and not in harmony with 
Him, for in God’s world on God’s side 
is the only safe place, and in obeying him 
the only salvation. 

But all this is merely negative and 
defensive; it is not to be the chief thing. 
The positive and constructive side is to 
be presented at a later session. Here I 
need only suggest it in outline, deferring 
the unfolding of it till that occasion 


II. The League proposes, as its main 
business, to help the people to see the 
Bible as it is, and to find out what is 
in it. 

Its purpose is to organize the friends 
of the Bible in order to give men a larger 
and better view of it as the Word of 
God and the Way of Life,—a view that 
shall be worthy to replace all this misdi- 
rected scholarship and learning, and by 
its self-evident power make clear as sun- 
light the worthlessness of all these 
boasted conclusions and results that run 
counter to the teachings of Scripture. 

In carrying out this purpose— 

Ist. It will stand for the unity of the 
Bible, and will seek to find in the Book 
a divine plan that shall commend it to 
all reasonable minds. 

2d. It proposes to advocate a method 
of Bible study and instruction that shall 
be really scientific, and so be natural, 
constructive and cumulative; and that 
shall help Christians to master for them- 
selves what is in the Bible. 

3d. It proposes to organize the friends 
of the Bible, and push a propaganda for 
the rational study and mastery of the 
Bible itself, with the purpose if may be 
of reaching the ends of the earth with its 
message of life. 

This educational and constructive work 
will be set forth at a later stage of this 
Convention. 


President Hall: Among the princes of 
the world of Christian education, stands 
one today, as he has stood for many 
years, a staunch champion for that faith 
that was the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it is now the faith taught by 
The American Bible League, and by all 


those who stand upon the platform upon 
which we stand. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Rev. Dr. Francis L. 
Patton, President of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, who will now address us 
on the principal topic of the evening, 
“The Present Assault on the Bible.” 
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First General Copic 


“THE PRESENT ASSAULT ON THE BIBLE” 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT PATTON 


The Issue Between Supernaturalism and Atheism 


My Christian friends, I am here to- 
night because I am glad to show my 
sympathy with the object of this meet- 
ing, and because I am in the heartiest 
accord with the aims and purposes, and, 
so far as I understand them, with the 
methods of this Bible League. I hope 
that this will appear in the remarks that 
I shall make, and, yet, I want to warn 
you in advance, that what I say may bet- 
ter be called a talk than an address, cer- 
tainly better be called a talk than a lec- 
ture. I am going to speak very freely 
and very unconventionally on this ques- 
tion; and I want to say a few things by 
way of preliminary remark. 

Of course, there is a certain polemic 
setting to this Conference, and in a met- 
aphorical sort of way we are speaking as 
though we were engaged in a great war- 
fare; so we are; and as though a great 
assault were being made with malice 
aforethought upon the integrity of our 
faith, Now, I wish before I proceed 
any further to acquit any one involved 
in this controversy of any conscious de- 
sire to do wrong, or of any hostile atti- 
tude, I think the thing to do is to recog- 
nize that we are a set of intellectual be- 
ings, and that some of us have intellect- 
ual convictions, and that some other peo- 
ple differ with us in their intellectual 
conclusions in regard to this matter. My 
experience is, not that people wax hot, 
so much as that they are so cold-blooded. 
They have not interest enough to be 
controversial; there is no controversy. 
It is as though a man should meet you on 
the street and challenge your integrity, 
your veracity, your honor; and instead 
of resenting it, as you might, you should 
say to him, “Well, my friend, that is a 
matter of difference between us. You 
are in one psychological climate, and I 
am-in another psychological climate. Let 
us get down to the facts and study this 
matter inductively, and see where we will 


come out.” That seems to be the tem- 
per of this day. 

And, then, I want to make another re- 
mark still prefatory:—you can gather 
from the prefatory how long the address 
will be—that I have not any heart to find 
fault with a man who says he wants to 
criticise the Bible. Why not? Let him. 
If we have confidence in it, don’t we be- 
lieve it will come out all right? You 
can’t shut it up in a glass case. You can’t 
make an Index expurgatorius and tell 
men they must not read these bad books 
that criticise the Bible. If the Bible 
can’t stand in the daylight, there is no 
use of your keeping it in the dark. It has 
got to conform to the canons of criti- 
cism that we apply to other things. It 
has got to stand that test or go down. 
Don’t be afraid of it. Take hold of the 
butt-end of this question right now. 

I want to make another prefatory re- 
mark: I am not concerned here to-night 
about inspiration—I have a theory of in- 
spiration, and it might be interesting if 
there was time to consider it, but it is not 
pertinent to this subject—I have not any 
concern to-night with any theory of in- 
spiration. Christianity is not identified 
with the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
Don’t forget it now. The inspiration of 
the Scriptures is a doctrine taught in 
the Scriptures. The Divinity of Christ 
is a doctrine taught in the Scriptures. 
Do I need the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures to back up the Divinity of Christ? 
Well, then, don’t I need the inspiration 
of the Scriptures to back up the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures? I can not assume 
the inspiration of the Scriptures in order 
to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
I tell you if your Christianity will stand 
without the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
it will stand a fortiori with it. Nobody 
is going to push me to the edge, so far as 
all that is concerned. I tell you I am 
still in a ship that is pretty well provided 
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with compartments, longitudinal and 
transverse, and the bulkheads are shut all 
the time, every one of them. You can 
break a hole in one and fill it; she won't 
sink. 

Now, I want to say one word more, and 
that is that in the management of this 
controversy, you have to depend on the 
specialists; you have to. They are the 
only ones that know anything about it. 
What do I know about it? What I 
mean is that in the details of criticism, in 
the minute form which criticism assumes at 
the present time, Old Testament and 
New Testament, the questions are of 
such a character that you have to have 
the Old Testament man to deal with the 
Old Testament questions, and the New 
Testament man to deal with the New 
Testament questions; and if one tries to 
be both an Old Testament man and a 
New Testament man, he is very likely 
not to be very much of either, 

Now then, you have to meet minute 
special learning of one kind with minute 
special learning of the other kind. You 
will have some of that kind here. There 
will be conservative critics in this com- 
pany. I am not one of them, because I 
am not a critic; if I were, I would be 
conservative. But then, what we want 
meanwhile—you can let the critics fight 
this battle out, and you can have implicit 
faith in the outcome. We have got a 
good set of attorneys. We are not let- 
ting the case go by default by any 
means: and when it gets up to the Su- 
preme Court, we count on a decision in 
our favor, too. But, meanwhile, that is the 
point, meanwhile we do not want our 
ministerial brethren to lose heart and min- 
imize, and think the thing is all gone, stop 
preaching doctrines and fill their sermons 
with these pretty little amenities of so- 
ciology and sentimentality. What we want 
is that meanwhile our people shall not 
grow indifferent and think that this 
whole fight is a mere matter of placing 
the emphasis, a mere question of whe- 
ther you will have one doctrine more or 
less; it is not so. And if I do not do 
anything else tonight, I hope, at least, 
I shall do this—indeed I do not expect 
to do anything more; this is what I came 


for—I do want to make it as clear as sun- 
light what this issue is all about; because 
I tell you, it is not a question as to 
whether this doctrine is true or that doc- 
trine is true, whether this man wrote 
that book or that man wrote the other; 
it is a question as to the very life of the 
Christian religion in any sense that the 
Christian religion can have any signifi- 
cance for you or me. 

Now, then, what do we mean by the 
Christian religion? For, after all, it is 
not a question of higher Criticism or 
lower Criticism, The issue is joined now 
on the question as to what is Christian- 
ity. 


Christianity a Piece of Supernatural In- 
formation. 


Now, one answer to that question is 
this:—I think it is the answer we have 
all been accustomed to—It is a piece of 
supernatural information with respect to 
the way of salvation from the perils of 
eternal death, through the blood-shed- 
ding of Jesus Christ. That is what it 
is. That is the gospel you and I were 
brought up on. That is the gospel that 
is being preached in this pulpit, thank 
God, every Sunday by my friend, Dr. 
Burrell. 

Now, they are making a great deal 
these days of the distinction between the 
judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. I tell you that if Christianity is 
what we were brought up to think it to 
be, it begins with the judgment of fact. 
Whether the play of Hamlet is a great 
production, is a judgment of value. Whe- 
ther Shakespeare wrote it or Bacon, is a 
Judgment of fact. The question of 
Christianity as we understand it, is a 
question of fact. Has any information 
been lodged anywhere in regard to the 
way of salvation? That is the issue. 
Now, if it has been lodged anywhere, it 
is a matter of the greatest moment for 
you and for me where we are to look for 
it. If you say you are looking for it in 
the Church, even the Church—whether 
she be only a trustee; and still more, if 
she pretend to speak in the present tense 
—needs the Scriptures to back her up; 
and the question as to whether she has 
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corrupted the inheritance, or is teaching 
what she was told to teach, or has in her 
possession the same old deposit of faith, 
is a question to be tested by comparison 
with the inspired Word. So that even 
when you put the seat of authority in the 
Church, you have got to get back to the 
Scriptures to support the Church. There- 
fore, it is not strange that, believing that 
God has given us a piece of information, 
and has lodged it in the written Word, 
we should be intensely interested in the 
question what that Word has to say. 
Why, my friends, if we believe it—now, 
it is a great question as to whether we 
do or not—but, if we believe that the 
Almighty has put into the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments His an- 
swer to this question how you and I can 
be delivered from eternal peril, we are 
simply idiotic if we are not interested in 
what that Word has to say. But that is 
not all. In days gone by, in the days 
within the recollection of some of us 
who are over fifty years of age, it was an 
understood thing that every question in 
theology—whether it was the Divinity of 
Christ, or the Future State, or Justifica- 
tion by Faith, or what not—every ques- 
tion was settled on exegetical grounds, 
and by an appeal to a text of Scripture. 
We all know that—now, don’t we? Now, 
why has exegesis gone by the board? 
Because a change has come over the 
world to a very large extent in this mat- 
ter, and men, if they will really be hon- 
est with themselves and scrutinize their 
own thinking, will realize that it is not 
always a question with them what the 
Word has to say, but whether they are 
bound by it, even when they know what 
it Says. 

Now, what has produced this change? 
Two things, two things. In the first 
place, men have come by a new phil- 
osophy of religion, holding which they 
are obliged to put a new meaning on the 
Bible, and so stand in a new attitude 
toward it. In the second place, men 
have come to the literary criticism of the 
Bible, and as the outcome of that liter- 
ary criticism they have been forced to 
find that they can not hold the old view 
of Christianity, and are, therefore, adopt- 
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ing a new philosophy of religion. Now, 
do you not see a new philosophy of re- 
ligion, forcing some men to a new view 
of the Bible, and a new view of the Bible 
forcing other men to a new philosophy 
of religion? ZTwo extremes meet at this 
juncture and in this crisis. 


Christianity a Moment in a Great Pro- 
cess of Evolution. 


Now, then, under those circumstances, 
what follows? This follows: that when 
you ask a great many men at the pres- 
ent time what they mean by Christianity, 
they will not give that old answer. They 
will tell you, if they formulate an an- 
swer at all, that Christianity is a mo- 
ment, a stage in a great cosmic process, 
a great movement of evolution with 
which you and I have as little to do as 
we do with the precession of the equi- 
noxes. So there has been this great 
growth, through infinitesimal grada- 
tions, and through all the phases of life 
until the period of religion dawns, and 
through all the phases of religion until 
the very climax of religious experience 
has been reached in the Christian relig- 
ion and in the Scriptures. And the 
Scriptures are simply historical; they are 
the records of the religious experience 
of the times in which they were written, 
and of the men particularly who had part 
in writing them. They are, therefore, 
valuable as giving us an account of the 
religious experiences of those times. 
Now, what? What follows? Why, you 
must remember that under these circum- 
stances men will say they concede the 
consummate beauty of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is the bright and consummate 
flower of this tree of Religion. They 
concede the superior advantages of the 
Scriptures over all other sacred books; 
and yet, conceding these superior advan- 
tages, they recognize that they may con- 
tain some very important truths in con- 
nection with a great deal of error. The 
myth and the legend have not been elim- 
inated, and the allegorical and miracu- 
lous have been mixed up with what is 
historical and true; but in the light of the 
process of evolution, it is easy for them 
to realize that all miracles must be elim- 
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inated, and, therefore, in the light of that 
foregone conclusion, there was no Pri- 
meval Innocence, and there was no Fall, 
and there could be no Redemption, and 
there can be no Incarnation, and one by 
one the doctrines drop away—absolutely 
every one goes, except aS you may 
choose to look upon the Incarnation as a 
beautiful symbol of the longing that the 
finite mind has for the Divine; except as 
you may look upon the Atonement as a 
beautiful symbol of the idea that a man 
ought to be self-sacrificing and live for 
his neighbor, and not consider his own 
advantage; except as you may take each 
one of these doctrines as suggesting 
some beautiful idea. 

Now, that is your Christianity. Do 
you care much about it? Is there any- 
thing for the poor man, anything for the 
troubled heart, anything for the sin-sick 
soul? Do you think it is worth while to 
send missionaries abroad to preach that? 
Why, it is metaphysics, it is a philos- 
ophy; that is all there is of it. 


Christianity the Self-Revelation of God 
in Jesus. 

Why, now, my friends,you say that He- 
gelianism is dead. But Caird is not dead; 
and you will find plenty of men who will 
interpret the Christian religion for you in 
the terms of philosophy. But still men 
do say that this purely metaphysical re- 
ligion won’t do, that the heart craves 
something that this does not satisfy, and 
the pendulum when it had gone just as 
far as it could go that way, must swing 
back. And now it has gone as far as it 
could that way; and men do say, “Let 
us get rid of this metaphysics. Let us 
get back to the historical Christ. Let us 
get back to Jesus.” So, they get back, 
they get back. We are not Hegelian 
any more. We have left that now. We 
are with Harnack and the Ritschlians 
now. But then, what have you got? You 
have given up Paul and all his meta- 
physics, and his Jewish ways of looking 
at things, and you have gone back to the 
heart of the gospel, to Jesus. Very well. 
Now, what have you got? 

You say, “You must not be metaphysi- 
cal.” Who was Jesus? Christianity, a 
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piece of supernatural information? one 
answer. Christianity, a moment in a 
great process of evolution—that is the 
second answer. Christianity, the self- 
revelation of God in Jesus—that is the 
third answer. So, Jesus is the great re- 
vealer to us of God. And men who write 
about it write very piously, so as to de- 
ceive the very elect. And they tell you 
you must not be metaphysical. Why 
not? Then, if you can not be meta- 


physical, Who was Jesus? Did He rise 
from the dead? Yes or no. Now, I want 
a categorical answer, because if He 


stayed dead, that is one view; if He did 
not stay dead, He rose from the dead, 
and is declared to be the Son of God 
with power by the Resurrection from the 
Dead. 

Did He live in a pre-existent state be- 
fore he was born of Mary? Well, that 
is a metaphysical question, too, and we 
must not have any metaphysics in our 
theology. Was He “very God of very 
God?” Was He “God manifest in the 
flesh?” This is a hard question, they do 
not care to have this question put to 
them. But I want a categorical answer. 
I tell you if He was not God, you have 
no right to worship Him as such; and 1f 
He was God, you dare not deny Him. 
Which? 

Now, they talk sentimentally to me. 
Now, they begin to tell me about His 
ethics.. They begin to say. “We don’t 
want metaphysics or dogma; we want the 
Sermon on the Mount; we want the mor- 
alities of the gospel.’ Do you? Very 
well. I will accommodate you. Well, 
come right up now. We will not discuss 
the doctrines. We will discuss just the 
morals. Our Lord says something with 
respect to divorce and the marriage state. 
What right had He to say what He did? 
Do you authenticate His teachings by 
His authority, or do you authenticate 
His authority by His teachings. Do 
you value Him on account of His teach- 
ing, or do you value His teaching on 
account of Him? That is the question. 
Did He have any right to speak? He 
taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes. Did He have the au- 
thority? I tell you that if He were a 
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mere man, if He were anything short of 
God, I have very serious doubts as to 
whether the fact that He taught should 
bind my conscience. 

Well, now, supposing He is not God; 
supposing He is not divine; supposing 
there is nothing supernatural; supposing 
Nicodemus was all wrong (and I think 
Nicodemus is worth a whole congrega- 
tion of modern apologetes), when he 
says: “We know Thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these mira- 
cles that Thou doest, except God be 
with him.” Now, I say if you give up 
the doctrines and give up the metaphys- 
ics, and come down to simply the one 
historical Jesus of Nazareth, I wish to 
know what authority He had that should 
bind my conscience; and, then, why 
should I have these strict views of 
monogamy? Is there any intuition on 
that subject that anybody carries about 
with him? Have you got one? Are you 
dead sure, in the same way that you are 
that two and two are four and that every 
event must have a cause, that monogamy 
is the only rule? King David did not 
think so, and King Solomon did not 
think so; there are plenty of people all 
over this world that do not think so; so, 
if we are going to test an ethical ques- 
tion by the standard of intuition, as 
something that is self-evident and uni- 
versal, you will find it hard to support 
this teaching as a part of obligatory mor- 
ality. 

Is it not true, therefore, that the ques- 
tion as to who Jesus was is a far bigger 
question than the question as to what 
Jesus said? Because the question as to 
the value of what He said depends upon 
the prior question of what right He had 
to say it. Oh, well, we are not out of 
the religion of authority yet, because we 
still have Jesus. He had authority. What 
authority? If you rob Him of His im- 
perial purple, and deny Him His right to 
be Lord of lords, still this will not sat- 
isfy everybody, and they say, “You are 
still in the religion of authority, you are 
tying your Christianity to a book or toa 
man, to a person, to something external; 
and we will never get at the bottom of 
Christianity until we deliver it altogether 


from the trammels of external authority 
and find its divine authority inside.” Very 
well, let us try it. 


Christianity the Religion of the Spirit. 


Christianity, in the fourth place, is the 
religion of the spirit. 
nack and the Ritschlians. 
Sabatier, now. 

Now, what does he say? Sabatier 
says: “Christianity proves itself to the in- 
dividual conscience by the witness of the 
Spirit.” Now, I want to make a remark 
right there. He has written his book 
entitled “The Religions of Authority and 
The Religion of the Spirit,” as much as 
to say that when he is dealing with the 
Spirit, he is not dealing with an author- 
ity. He is. Take up his particular be- 
liefs—and there are not many left—but 
what few there are left, he is trying to 
back up by an appeal to the Spirit. “Pa- 
ternal Theism,” that is, the outcome of 
Christianity is that God is love, and if 
you are good, He will be good to you; 
and he supports that by the authority of 
the Spirit. 

It is not a question of authority or no 
authority; but in his case it is an author- 
ity that you can not put your finger on. 
It is an authority that you can not lo- 
cate. It is an authority that you can not 
define. How do you know the witness 
of the Spirit? How do you know? I 
would like to ask him. The mystic is 
just as subjectivistic as the Hegelian, 
only it is an emotional subjectivism. Do 
you think that subjectivism is the less 
subjectivism because it is touched with 
emotion? 

And now you are in that state, and you 
say that that state of heightened feeling 
is the witness of the Spirit. How do you 
know? Where did you ever learn any- 
thing about any Spirit, much less about 
any witness of any Spirit? Did you not 
learn that out of Paul? Did you not get 
that out of the New Testament? What 
right have you got to be going around 
talking about the witness of the Spirit 
which you got out of Paul, after you have 
discarded Paul? How do you know what 
is the witness of the Spirit? You do not 
know. 


We are with 


We have left Har- | 
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Sabatier tells us we are now in the 
region of psychology and history. In- 
deed we are; and I tell you that when 
the psychologist gets hold of this relig- 
ious state, and begins to subject it to 
the analysis that he is accustomed to, he 
will not know very much about the wit- 
ness of the Spirit. He will probably tell 
us that that state of mind that we are in 
is abnormal, perhaps pathological, and 
that what we need is the treatment of 
the physician. You can not identify— 
that is your trouble—the witness of the 
Spirit. In the region of the psychologi- 
cal and historical? Yes. And there we 
are brought face to face with the fine 
distinction that they make so much of, 
judgments of fact and judgments of 
value. And they say to us, We may be a 
little mystical, or even in doubt; or we 
may go so far as to discard the judg- 
ments of fact altogether, so we keep the 
judgments of value. Why, “The Good 
Samaritan” is a fine story no matter 
who told it. “The Prodigal Son” is a 
fine story, no matter who told it. The 
sentiment of self-sacrifice is a great idea, 
no matter whether there is any real 
atonement or not. The sentiment of 
longing after communion with God is a 
great idea, no matter whether there be 
any real regeneration, or whether there 
be any Incarnation or not. So, they say 
the historical statement is a mere shell; 
it is the idea that counts. Is that all? 
Is that what Christianity means too? 
And, so, I have read men, who, when 
they had discarded the supernatural ele- 
ment of the Old Testament, tell me 


that the Old Testament furnishes 
many interesting lessons. Why you 
can preach about Joseph, if there 


never was any Joseph. You can preach 
about Abraham, if there never was any 
Abraham. Why, so you can, and so 
you could preach out of A’sop’s Fables 
splendid sermons, if that is what you 
want, if you can discard the judgments 
of fact, and just keep the judgments of 
value. Bless my soul! whoever wanted 
such a Christianity as that? Why, my 
friends, need we make a fuss about the 
Christian religion, if that is the truth 
about the Christian religion? But the 


essence of Christianity is that these judg- 
ments of value become judgments of 
value because they are anchored in judg- 
ments of fact; it is the fact that gives 
them value. aad 

Now, get rid of the doctrine of the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, because that is a mere 
piece of emotionalism. Where are you 
now? You have given up Christ, you have 
given up the Spirit, you have got the eth- 
ics of the New Testament, and you are 
going to hold on to that. Where are you? 
You are down in moral philosophy, You 
have swamped your Christianity. You 
are just where Plato was, and Aristotle 
was, and Cicero was; and you have no 
more ethical guidance than they had. You 
have no more reason for believing in the 
distinctions of right and wrong than they 
had; excepting as Christianity has given 
us some new ideas in regard to our re- 
lations to one another. But, even then, 
the question may be raised whether 
Christianity was quite right. It may well 
be a question whether we have not gone 
too far in the practice of the passive 
virtues, whether it has not made us a 
little too soft, whether Christianity car- 
ried to an extreme would not make a 
very chicken-hearted set of people, and 
result in the production of the wrong 
kind of patriotism. That is what Nietsche 
said, and if Nietsche is right, we should 
glorify the Soldier and let the Saint take 
a back seat. You would say, as to whe- 
ther you should rule your own spirit or 
not, that is something I do not know, 
and can not profess to care; but you 
must take the city at all cost! Some- 
of that kind would be said. Now, isn’t 
there something to be said for Nietsche? 
If Christianity is simply a piece of mor- 
al philosophy, and our value judgments 
are merely ethical sentiments, which in 
these days of keen analysis have under- 
gone a great deal of scrutiny; if you go 
around among the moral philosophers— 
those of you who know what the moral 
philosophy is at the present day, the 
Utilitarians, Idealists, the School of 
Green and the School of Spencer—and 
ask them to be kind enough to give you 
the loan for a night of a list of virtues 
that you can tie to, and feel bound by, 
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and that will command your conscience, 
and that will stand the test of reason, 
satisfy your intellect;—I would like you 
to find the man that will do it. I know 
what I am talking about. You can not 
find him. 

And, so, your Christianity drops down 
into moral philosophy. And your mor- 
ality goes to pieces, except as morality 
is an instinct, except as virtue happens 
to be an appetite. 

Ah, my friends, that is Christianity af- 
ter you have discarded the Bible; in the 


hands of the modern aiseiples of the 
Destructive Criticism! I tell you that, 
in the interests of morality, in the inter- 
ests of the home, in the interests of 
trade, in the interests of civil liberty, in 
the interests of all that is best in this 
life, and all that is bright with hope in 
respect to the life to come; we must 
keep our old fashioned Christianity; we 
must rehabilitate Paul; we must get 
back, and back, and back, and back to 
Atoning Blood, or else we shall go on to 
atheism and despair. 


President Hall: We have listened, with 
intense interest, to the address of Dr. 
Patton. We are now privileged to listen 
for a few minutes to an address from 
Rev. Theodore E, Schmauk, D.D., of 


Lebanon, Pa., President of the Lutheran 
General Council and Editor of the Lu- 
theran “Church Review.” Dr. Schmauk 
will address you on another phase of 
the general subject. 


ADDRESS OF DR. SCHMAUK 


Some Counts Against the Rationalistic Criticism 


Permit me to draw your attention to a 
distinction between a judgment of fact 
and a judgment of value. It is a judg- 
ment of fact that Dr, Patton spoke an 
hour and five minutes; it is a judgment of 
value that we might have listened another 
hour and five minutes without becoming 
tired. 

My address tonight must be brief. The 
present assault on the Bible must be met, 
and that in a scientific way. In this work 
we need not less science but more. It 
would be a great mistake for us to ques- 
tion the motives of the critics, or to use 
against them the methods that the late 
Robert G. Ingersoll used against the Bi- 
ble. By means of these one can give 
some hard knocks at what are popularly 
supposed to be weak spots in the Scrip- 
tures; but this method of attack, whether 
used for or against the Bible, is usually 
futile, and reminds one very much of the 
attacks and criticisms made by some 
Orientals upon our Occidental civili- 
zation. Take some vigorous China- 
man or some wily Brahmin, and the 
blows that he can deliver against our 
Nineteenth Century Western civilization 
will stun us for the moment; but after all, 
they do not touch the vital region. In 


spite of all the attacks made by Orientals 
upon the seamy side of American and 
European civilization, the superiority of 
the latter is not seriously questioned by 
any of us. 

The subject we are considering must 
be dealt with rationally and scientifically. 
It is from this point of view that we are 
to offer what we have to say. 

I, The Radical Criticism of the Day 
proceeds upon a hypothesis of Material- 
istic Evolution that is untenable, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, by the presenta- 
tion of his evolutionary views, has done 
much to change the whole trend of mod- 
ern philosophy, as popularly accepted. 
Perhaps the conclusions from his views 
have been more harmful in Biblical Crit- 
icism than anywhere else. Taking a ma- 
terialistic view of the world, and assum- 
ing that man possesses in himself poten- 
cies that make for righteousness and nec- 
essarily develop into perfection, this phil- 
osophy takes away the need of a Bible, 
and is often content to move on its way 
simply ignoring the Scripture and its 
teachings as a back number, and devel- 
oping in its stead theories of life and 
character and conduct that can only be 
indirectly connected with its pages. In 
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fact, Mr. Spencer’s fatal weakness is that 
he attempts to explain completely the 
laws of higher development in terms of 
the lower. He has applied a mere bio- 
logical principle as an adequate explana- 
tion of the phenomena of sociology, 
psychology, ethics, pedagogy and relig- 
ion. In plain words, he has completely 
eliminated the moral and spiritual from 
the universe. What remains is not mind 
or soul, but tissue. That is the biological 
view by which he has set the laws of 
matter to originate and develop and con- 
trol spirit. It need only be said that, in- 
genious as his deductions are, they fall 
short of the mark, by ignoring or leay- 
ing unexplained the main facts of the 
universe and human history, and that 
they will therefore be unable to stand 
the future test on account of this fatal 
error. All that is best in humanity is in 
eternal protest against the principles in- 
volved in the system of Spencer. And so 
is all that is best in the Bible. 

II. The Radical Criticism proceeds 
upon the hypothesis of the late origin of 
the Old Testament Books, in its later 
forms upon their Post-Exilic Origin. 

I wish to draw your attention to this 
simply to prepare the way for giving a 
comprehensive view of what may be said 
against the whole theory of the negative 
criticism, 

1. All the positive evidence of the Old 
Testament itself is against that hypo- 
thesis. 

2. All the positive evidence of the New 
Testament is against that hypothesis. 

3. The evidence of ancient Jewish and 
Christian history is against that hypo- 
thesis. 

4. The evidence of the later historical 
books of the Old Testament does not 
warrant that hypothesis. 

5. The negative theory makes all Is- 
rael’s literature spring from the period 
of a nation’s decline and fall, which is as 
much as to say that we have harvests in 
winter time. 

6. The principal argument of the nega- 
tive theory for the post-exilian author- 
ship is inconclusive. 

7. The ground on which it rests is not 
adequately supported by the facts. 
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8. It explains other cognate facts in 
an unsatisfactory manner. 

9. It fails to fit Deuteronomy into the 
time of Josiah and Leviticus into the 
time of Ezra. 

10. It fails to explain the presence of 
many regulations that are meaningless on 
its own hypothesis. 

11. It fails to present a plausible view 
of the personality of Moses. 

12. It contradicts itself in explaining 
the term Mosaic. 

13. It fails to explain the rise of the 
Prophets. 

14. It forces the words of the Proph- 
CES: 

15. It assumes that the Mosaic Law 
was smuggled in twice. 

16. It assumes a pious fraud on the 
part of the Old Testament writers. 

17. The negative theory is essentially 
an artificial one. 

18. It is essentially and wholly rooted 
in a desire to deny the supernatural. 

19. The conclusions of the negative 
theory affect the authority of our Lord’s 
teaching. 

20. The negative theory throws over- 
board all external and traditional evi- 
dence. 

21. The reasoning of the negative criti- 
cism is not freed from the weakness of 
its own mental type. 

22. The whole theory is in all its as- 
sumptions with one exception, dependent 
entirely upon internal evidence. 

23. The negative theory is obliged to 
introduce a large number of reckless in- 
ternal assumptions, redactions and inter- 
polations. It fails to show why the re- 
dactors are not consistent ,and yet it re- 
jects Pentateuchal legislation on the 
ground of inconsistencies . 

24. The negative theory forces pas- 
sages to make them agree with its hy- 
pothesis. 

25. The negative theory needlessly as- 
sumes that writings are non-authentic. 

26. It assumes that the same things 
will not happen twice, or be described 
over again. 

27. The negative theory assumes that 
a writing which can be decomposed into 
two narratives is a compilation. 
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28. The negative theory assumes that 
similarities of style assure identity of 
authorship. 

29. The negative theory assumes that 
dissimilarity of style assures different au- 
thorship. 

30. The negative theory fails to note 
the real force of the argument from gen- 
eral internal consistency. 

31. The negative theory fails to note 
the drift of the argument from the sub- 
ject, style, thought, construction and 
words, 

32. The negative theory assumes and 
permits the existence of writings in the 
age of Augustus which history now dis- 
proves. ; 

33. The post-exilic theory is shown to 
be improbable, by the discoveries in 
Egyptology and Assyriology, and in view 
of the scenes, topography and characters 
of the Pentateuch. 

On every one of these points a chapter 
of facts can be adduced fatal to the mod- 
ern theory of the late or Post-Exilic ori- 
gin of the Old Testament. 

III. The Mediation Criticism, now in 
vogue, has no better foundation than the 
Radical Theory. 

Permit me to draw your attention to 
the great difference between the two sets 
of men who are advocating the critical 
theory of the Old Testament. In the 
one class are those who attempt to pre- 
serve their Bible as the Word of God, 
while holding fast their radical principles; 
and in the other are those who throw it 
away. It is this Mediation-Criticism that 
is far more dangerous than the Radical 
Criticism, and which has now control of 
most of the chairs in the theological insti- 
tutions in the United States; that pro- 
duces a majority of the books that are be- 
ing published on Biblical scientific sub- 
jects; and that is prepared to introduce 
its results and teachings into the Sunday- 
school and to inculcate its principles from 
various pedagogical foundations. 

The extent of the mutilation of the 
Bible is something that one can scarcely 
realize. The theories of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen respecting the Pentateuch, and 
the more recent utterances of Frederick 
Delitzsch attempting to account for Gen- 


esis and the other books of the Penta- 
teuch by a purely Babylonian origin, are 
so well known that they need not even 
be alluded to. The same may be said 
of the critical results reached by German 
writers and by such American critics as 
Professors Moore and Smith with re- 
gard to the period of the Judges and 
First and Second Samuel, while the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles are also 
being made a very centre of these his- 
torical attacks. The Psalms, it is well 
known, have been brought down to post- 
exilic times and to the period of the 
Apocryphal books, by many German wri- 
ters and such English critics as Canon 
Cheyne. All the Prophets, with a few 
exceptions, have been torn to shreds. 

In the New Testament, the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles was reduced to 
fragments by Bauer in the beginning of 
the Nineteenth century, and after being 
the battlefield of German critics from 
that time to the present, has been recent- 
ly mutilated over again by one of the 
theological professors in this country. 
Matthew, Mark and Luke have been re- 
duced to a merely human expansion of 
the logia, and the gospel of John has 
been ruled out of court altogether. Even 
those Epistles which a generation ago 
were supposed to be unassailable have 
been reduced by later New Testament 
critics to a mere historical composite. 
Perhaps the most striking recent exam- 
ple is the attack of Professor Smith of 
Tulane University, in a late number of 
the “American Journal of Theology” and 
the “Hibbert Journal,’ upon the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of Romans. In 
conclusion, the Book of Revelation—al- 
ways a target—has been annihilated 
over and over again, and by schools of 
criticism whose methods are diametric- 
ally opposed. 

In consequence of these destructive re- 
sults of purely negative criticism, we 
have hardly anything left in the Bible 
beyond some remnants of history and 
poetry, some codes of law and rules of 
conduct, some visions of the seer, some 
very lofty insights of the human soul; 
the whole of Revelation (as a specifically 
divine thing, not to be compared with 
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other great works of the human intel- 
lect) and the whole of the teachings of 
the Atonement and Redemption have 
disappeared. 

IV. And now permit me to Say in 
conclusion that all the forms of this Ra- 
tionalistic Criticism proceed upon certain 
unnatural and untenable postulates. 

In opposition to these may be pre- 
sented certai rational and correct prin- 
ples that should be grasped and applied: 

1. We should not expect inspiration to 
be. susceptible of mathematical proof, for 
two reasons: 

(1) It is not God’s way of conveying 
any organic or vital truth to us, to make 
it capable of mathematical proof. 

(2) Such proof would force a mechani- 
cal intellectual assent from all men, the 
very opposite of the voluntary spiritual 
assent God is aiming at. 

2. We should not expect inspired 
knowledge to be less difficult and compli- 
cated in its proof than ordinary knowl- 
edge, for the themes it handles are vast- 
er. Very little of even the best-estab- 
lished of ordinary knowledge is suscepti- 
ble of exact demonstration. 

3- We should not expect the problem 
of knowledge in inspiration to be less 
difficult than the fundamental philosophi- 
cal problem of knowledge which is the 
sphinx of the human intellect, and which 
has been only partly grasped, and never 
yet solved. Plato, Aristotle, Anselm, 
Berkeley, Hume, Locke, Spinoza, Kant, 
Schelling, Hegel and Spencer have la- 
bored upon it, but none of them has 
found the golden key. Should we expect 
the intellectual paradox to be absent in 


the problem of our recorded inspired — 


knowledge? 

4. In any case of difficult fact to be de- 
cided in the courts we should not ex- 
pect conflicting details to be absent in the 
evidence,—not even from the expert tes- 
timony; and paradoxes and mysteries 
naturally abound in inspired testimony. 
Our Lord’s own utterances and testimony 
under questioning have this mystical, 
paradoxical character. Should we then 
expect the absence of all apparently con- 
flicting testimony, and deviation from the 
ordinary principles of evidence in a re- 


corded plan of God, so comprehensive 
that it embraces many ages and stages of 
knowledge and culture vast in them- 
selves? Is this not in itself one main 
proof that the testimony of Scripture has 
not been manufactured, this fact that 
difficulties bristle in it, as they always do 
in true evidence in the courts; and that 
they are not ruled out of the Scriptural 
record, as they are not ruled out of the 
record of the courts? 

5. Because a lawyer can not resolve all 
the contradictions in his evidence, does 
the jury therefore believe it to be false? 
Because the judge can not resolve the 
paradox in two conflicting statements of 
principle, and can not force them into ab- 
solute harmony, does he therefore declare 
them errant or declare them untrue? 

That must be a marvelously penetrat- 
ing intellect and a judicial insight of in- 
finite intuition which would dare to go 
back through the ages, and, on the basis 
of such slender threads of induction as 
modern criticism can gather (such as 
Bauer and others on the New Testament), 
resolve the paradoxes, harmonize the de- 
tails, and declare true or untrue the ap- 
parently conflicting elements in records 
whose documentary methods are un- 
known to us, except from internal or 
speculative data. The themes with which 
these records deal profess to be the Word 
of the Most High to man in all the var- 
ied stages of the latter’s thought and 
life, and the topics treated embrace the 
beginnings of the universe, the end of 
worlds, the Person of an Infinite Being, 
the salvation of the world, the opera- 
tions of an Incomprehensible Spirit, and 
the mysteries of an inconceivable eter- 
nity. Shall rude fingers of human clay 
dare to handle these things recklessly or 
irreverently? 

If the evidences of Christianity on 
these high themes be deemed trivial and 
trifling, surely the evidences that are 
marshaled against the records from As- 
syrian or Israelitish sources, by the men 
who dissect the pages of the Old Testa- 
ment, are singularly inconclusive and trifling. 


The session closed with prayer and 
the benediction. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, MAY 4 


to A. M. President William Phillips Hall in the Chair 
OPENING DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES 


Dr. Burrell: Let us begin our service 

by singing No. 82: 
“A glory gilds the sacred page.” 

Dr. Burrell: Now we will turn to Psalm 
exix., Aleph and Beth, and read responsive- 
ly. 
prayer by Dr. Burrell: O God, we 
thank Thee that, sitting high in the 
heavens, Thou dost still condescend to 
be with us; and we thank Thee that 
Thou hast not hid Thyself in Thy throne 
room with guards about Thy doors; but 
Thou hast been pleased to bow the hea- 
vens and come down to reveal Thyself. 
We thank Thee for this, which is writ- 
ten, “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” We thank Thee that Thy Word was 
articulated in the incarnation so that we 
have Thy very speech in Jesus Christ; and, 
oh, blessed be Thy name that, in addition 
to Jesus, Thine Only-begotten Son, who was 
here only a brief lifetime and in a remote 
corner of the earth, Thou hast given us a 
complete Word which was written by holy 
men, moved by the Spirit of God, in 
which this incarnate Word is perpetual- 
ized and universalized so that all the ends 
of the earth know about Him. We bless 
Thee for the Bible. We bless Thee for 
Christ who speaks in the Bible, and we 
rejoice, O God, that we have such a 
perfect and sweet confidence in this rev- 
elation of Thyself in Thy Word. We 
bless Thee for Christ, we bless Thee for 
the Bible! and we pray for those to whom 
the truth of Thine entire Word is not 
clear. The Lord grant that Jesus Christ 
may seem to those whom He came to 
save, not as a Root out of a dry ground, 
but as Thy Fulness in the Flesh. Oh, we 
pray for those to whom Thy written Word 
is not clear, who are not sure whether it is 
true or not. Do Thou help them, we pray 
Thee, to search a little more deeply, and 
with all deference to the fact that God 
knows more than they do, until it shall be 
as when Thou didst speak out of Heaven 
concerning Thy Son. Say Thou to these 


waiting, questioning, doubting ones, as 
Thou didst of the Christ, “This is My 
Beloved Son, hear ye Him.” And, O 
God, is this asking too much of Thee, 
that Thou wouldst speak to us through 
Thy Word, to every heart and con- 
science, that we may understand what it 
says, and that we may respond to it? 
Hear us, O Lord, and bless us and 
all in this fellowship throughout the world. 
We thank Thee, that, though in this 
controversy, we are still at the eye of 
the storm,—there is a perfect calm there, 
because we are with Thee. We thank 
Thee that Thy Church stands through 
all the ages. O God, grant that the 
Church may be more and more loyal. 
to all the landmarks of truth, and that 
Thy people who stand beneath these 
Heavens may hear Thy voice, and may 
none ever say, “Behold it thundereth.” 
We ask it in Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Chairman Hall: In opening this second 
session of the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Bible League, I would like to an- 
nounce that various forms of literature 
in line with the purposes of the League 
are to be found on the table out yonder 
in the vestibule; copies of “The Bible 
Student and Teacher,” little slips giving 
an account of the inception and organiza- 
tion of the League and its plans and 
purposes, and also an advertisement from 
Revell & Co., of Sir Robert Anderson’s 
latest work on the Pseudo Criticism, and 
various other publications that we are 
pleased to recommend for the reading 
and thoughtful consideration of all those 
who are seeking light on this great sub- 
ject. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
this morning the last speaker anounced 
for last evening’s meeting, who, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, was prevent- 
ed from delivering the message that I 
believe God has given him unto us. It 
gives me very great pleasure to intro- 
duce Rev. Dr. S$. L. Bowman, S.T.D., of 
Newark, N. J., the well known lecturer, 
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formerly head of the Theological Depart- 
ment of De Pauw University, a leading 
theologian and diligent student and ex- 
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positor of the teachings of the Master, 
the Word of God. Professor Bowman 
will now address us. 


ADDRESS OF REV. S. L. BOWMAN, S.T.D. 
Attack upon the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch 


In Biblical Criticism there are Critics 
and Critics. These constitute two differ- 
ent and antagonistic Schools. The ra- 
tionalistic School propose to subject the 
Holy Scriptures to their own scrutiny 
and judgment as an appeal to reason, re- 
jecting all that they cannot understand, 
which means all that is Supernatural; 
overlooking the indispensable fact that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Truly as a skeptical philosoph- 
er (Schelling) remarks: “Nothing is 
more doleful than the occupation of all 
rationalists who strive to make that ra- 
tional which declares itself above rea- 
son.” 

The Scriptures appeal to man’s spir- 
itual nature and point to his spiritual 
interests; accordingly he must have the 
spiritual preparation of mind to realize 
and appreciate these provisions. Now, 
the School of Loyal Faith, while by no 
means ignoring the just rights of reason 
in its legitimate exercise, holds that the 
Word of God is His Revelation ad- 
dressed to human reason, and yet that 
in so far as it reveals, it is something 
above reason. The rationalists of the 
Destructive School—whatever may be 
said of their judgment in view of the fact 
that they reach conclusions which are 
remarkably antagonistic to one another 
—make loud claims of possessing a mon- 
opoly of the scholarship of the twentieth 
century. And they have long had their 
say, that they might complete their work. 
But now the field is open for the oppos- 
ing School to be heard in reply, and its 
ability and scholarship will be made suf- 
ficiently obvious in the destruction of 
their skeptical postulates, of which pos- 
terity will form a just judgment. An in- 
destructible conviction abides in the as- 
surance of Isaiah (xxviii. 16): “Thus saith 


the Lord God, Behold I lay in Zion for 
a Foundation, ...a tried stone...a 
sure Foundation; he that believeth shall 
not make haste.” 

I propose to restrict my remarks to 
the Pentateuch and its disputed author- 
ship, as related to the Historic Moses, 
as constantly voiced in the New Testa- 
ment, 

I apprehend that I shall not render 
myself liable to the charge of arguing 
“in a vicious circle” in violation of the 
principles of Logic, in that I shall cite 
the authorities of the New Testament to 
prove the facts of the Old. For we are 
not at liberty to regard the Bible as one, 
single Book, as respects human author- 
ship and authority. Nothing could be 
more obvious and evident than that it is 
a Collection of Sacred Writings, em- 
bracing sixty-six books in number, writ- 
ten by different men, living in different 
countries, in different centuries; ex- 
pressed in different languages; yet when 
brought together into combination, found 
to constitute a marvelous unity in plan 
and design, as a Revelation exactly 
adapted to the condition of universal 
mankind. And it should be carefully re- 
marked that the Scrolls of the Penta- 
teuch in the Synagogue were not at all 
divided into distinct books known as 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
and Deuteronomy, as we have them now 
in print. These several titles were an 
afterthought intended merely to be des- 
criptive of the special subject-matter con- 
tained in each; so were the arrangements 
into the several chapters and verses. The 
Jews themselves designated the Penta- 
teuch Aw min i.e. the law of Moses; 
and their Rabbis styled it “tbe five-fifths 
of the Law.” 

Critical Argument from the Names of 
God. 

One principal objection alleged against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
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is the use made of two different names 
attributed to God, supposed to justify 
the inference that there were at least 
two, or even many, authors involved in 
writing earlier documents which then 
were reconstructed into one, which is 
our Scriptures. 

The first Name ascribed to God in the 
first verse is Elohim, which is derived 
from the word El, meaning power. That 
is, the supreme Person reveals and iden- 
tifies Himself before man, by His crea- 
tion of the material Universe. To sen- 
tient natures nothing is so impressive as 
the idea and exercise of power; and no- 
thing is so powerfully impressive as a 
God of Power thus revealing Himself to 
primeval man as pictured in the won- 
drous Creation. Then in the second Chap- 
ter we find another Name for the God of 
power; the Name Jehovah, which again 
is derived from Havah ( AY ) which 
means to be, to breathe—this is, the 
self-existent, immutable One. Hosea 
says, “Jehovah is His Name” (xii. 6). 
Why is this new Name then introduced? 
Because living, breathing creatures are 
here mentioned as now brought into ex- 
istence, in distinction from the material 
Universe; and if Yahveh be the restora- 
tion of the lost pronunciation of Jeho- 
vah, the very form of the Name is under- 
stood as revealing God as the Cause of 
the existence of His creatures. This is 
progress even in His revealing Names 
to man: (1) the Divine Personality of 
power, as Creator of the material Uni- 
verse; (2) as Jehovah the self-existent 
First Cause of living Creatures; (3) and 
finally the two Names used conjointly to 
identify Him as the One eternal God of 
power and life. As a process of revela- 
tion to the understanding of Adam of 
the mutual relation between God and 
Man—the Creator and the Creature— 
could anything be happier? 

Yet Astruc, a Roman Catholic physi- 
cian to Louis XIV. of France, in the 
seventeenth century, and his followers 
ever since, have not been able to see in 
these Scriptural Names what Adam saw 
and understood from the first, that this 
God of creative power had constructed 
man into a being, and constituted him 


into His own very image and likeness, 
when “the Lord God [Jehovah-Elohim] 
formed man out of the dust of the 
ground and breathed into his nostrils 
[on nova Nishmath Khayyim,] not 
“the breath of life,’ but plural, the 
breath of lives—animal life, which alone 
would leave man a mere brute, intellect- 
ual life which placed him out of the brute 
category in intelligence, and spiritual 
life which made him Godlike; “and man 
became a living soul” (ii. 7). These des- 
tructive critics can discover only the 
merest indication—certainly not any con- 
clusive proof—that the Pentateuch must 
have been originally written, as they sur- 
mise, by different writers, who used these 
two names distinctively in prior docu- 
ments, which afterwards some unknown 
and unnamed Redactor took in hand to 
edit, and so doctored the scriptural state- 
ment, working it up into a oneness, plac- 
ing the two names together as they now 
appear in Genesis. 

Do such speculative guesses really re- 
quire serious refutation? JI once knew 
a young minister who for some reason 
best known to himself wrote in his first 
sermons, “Jesus,” “Jesus,” “Jesus”; later 
on he changed his mind and wrote 
Christ, Christ, Christ, and finally he con- 
cluded to write the two names together, 
Jesus Christ. Now, employing the very 
same canon of criticism used by the Des- 
tructive Critics, these sermons must have 
been written by at least two different au- 
thors; and the two names brought to- 
gether by some redactor. I knew that 
young man about as well as I ever knew 
any one, and I feel entirely safe in say- 
ing that I know better; for I was myself _ 
that young minister! The circumstance 
is without significance, except to illus- 
trate how thoroughly superficial and un- 
warrantable are such conjectures as are~ 
applied to these Scriptures. Fairness in 
criticism demands that the same canon 
which is applied to secular and unsacred 
writings, shall be applied to the Scrip- 
tures. Remember that no adverse critic 
has been able to tell us who the Elohis- 
tic and who the Jehovistic writers were 
who antedated Moses; and who the re- 
dactor was of whom they claim to know 
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so much. And what is fatal to their re- 
corded conclusions is the fact that these 
adverse critics disagree and quite antag- 
onize each others’ opinions. Well, I for 
One am not yet prepared to surrender 
what has been constantly regarded for 
three thousand years as a statement of 
historical fact, for mere conjectural fic- 
tion. 


The Argument from the New Testament. 


Now glance at the evidence furnished 
by the authority of the Evangelists, 
Apostles, and even by Jesus Christ Him- 
self, in the recognition and application to 
the Mosaic authority and authorship of 
the Pentateuch. 

Believers at least will realize repose of 
conviction and faith upon noting that the 
writers of the New Testament, and also 
our Savior, constantly and without var- 
iation or contradiction ascribe to Moses 
under God the authorship of these writ- 
ings. 

That he had all the literary acquire- 
ments and qualifications for the work, 
was attested by Stephen in his last mo- 
ments when he said: 

“Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians and was mighty in 
words and deeds” (Acts vii. 22). 

Moreover his integrity is vouched for 
by the author of Hebrews (iii. 5): 

“Moses indeed was faithful in all his 
house as a servant [of the Lord], for a 
testimony of those things which were 
afterward to be spoken.” 

Then the Apostle Peter affirms and 
confirms (Acts iii. 22) the choice of Mo- 
ses as the human type and representative 
of the coming Christ announced in Deut. 
(xviii. 18, 19): 

“And Jehovah said unto me... I will 
raise up a Prophet from among thy 
brethren, like unto thee; and I will put 
My words in His mouth; and He shall 
speak unto them all that I shall com- 
mand Him.” 

This assured belief of the Jews in the 
time of Christ is a fact beyond question 
or recall, as applied alone to the Historic 
Moses, for, when Jesus opened the eyes 
of the blind-born on the Sabbath, the 
Pharisees reviled both him and the 
Christ, saying: 
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“Thou art His disciples, but we are 
Moses’ disciples. We know that God 
spake unto Moses; as for this fellow, we 
know not whence He is” (John ix. 
28, 29). 


To the refractory Jews respecting their 
steadfast faith in the Moses of Scripture, 
Jesus Himself said: 


“Do not think that I will accuse you 
to the Father; there is one who accuseth 
you, Moses in whom ye trust. For had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have be- 
lieved Me, for [mark the singular pro- 
nouns] he wrote of Me. But if ye believe 
not his writings, how shall ye believe 
My words?” (John v. 45-47). 


So Moses alone is recognized as the 
prophet of Christ in the Pentateuch, and 
“his writings” are those which our Lord 
indorsed, which are no others than those 
which we have now. 

John Chrysostom, the “golden-mouth 
orator of the fourth century,” remarked: 


“Moses did not put his name to the 
Five Books; nor did the historians who 
wrote after him prefix their names to 
their writings; but the blessed Paul ev- 
erywhere prefixes his name to his Epis- 
tles—excepting to that of Hebrews, 
where he had reason to be on his re- 
serve. Why is this [distinction]? [Be- 
cause] they [the evangclists] delivered 
their writings to those who were present 
when it was needless to put down the 
name. He [i. e. Paul] sent his writings 
to those at a distance, in the form of an 
Epistle, where the addition of a name 
Mee aan (“Homily on Romans,” 

SO). 


I..Test the Book of GENESIS. 

(1) In John’s Gospel (i. 45) it is re- 
lated how that 

“Philip findeth Nathaniel and saith 
unto him: We have found Him of whom 
Moses in the Law, and the Prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth.” 

The authenticative references stand 
verified in Gen. iii. 15; xxii, 18; xxvi. 4, 
etc. 

(2) John again states (i. 17): 

“For the Law was given by Moses, 


[but] grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” 
In viii, 19, 22, Jesus addresses the Jews: 
“Did not Moses give you the Law? 
Moses hath given you circumcision, not 


that it is of Moses, but of the fathers. .. 
If a man receive circumcision on the Sab- 
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bath, that the Law of Moses may not be 
broken, are ye wroth with Me because 
I made a man every whit whole on the 
Sabbath?” 


This Mosaic Law of circumcision was 
originally ordained by Jehovah unto 
Abraham, the progenitor of the Jewish 
race, and is recorded in Gen. xvii. 10, II: 

“This is My Covenant which ye shall 
keep between Me and you and thy seed 
after thee. .. It shall be for a token of 
the Covenant between Me and you.” 

(3) The first three Gospels (Matt. xix. 
4; Mk. x. 5; Lk. xvi. 18) record that the 
Pharisees once approached Jesus on the 
subject of divorce, saying: 


“Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause? Jesus replied: 
What did Moses command you? And 
they said, Moses suffered to write a bill 
of divorcement and to put her away. Je- 
sus answered: For the hardness of your 
hearts he wrote you this precept. But 
from the beginning of the creation, God 
made them male and female.” 

The identification of the Mosaic au- 
thorship, and the verification of the ref- 
erence to Genesis, can be found in Gen. 


ii. 24; v. 2, and also in Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 


II..Test the Book of EXODUS. 


(1) The Apostle John represents Jesus 
as saying: 

“Did not Moses give you the Law?” 

The verification is in Ex, xx. 24, and in 
Deut. xxx. 4. In Ex. xxxiv. 3, 4, we read: 

“And Moses came and told all the 


words of Jehovah. .. and wrote all the 
words of Jehovah.” 


In Deut. xxxiii. 3, 4, we read: 


[Every one] “shall receive thy words. 
Moses commanded us a Law, even the 
inheritance for the assembly of Jacob.” 

(2) In Matt. xv. 4, and Mk. vii. 10, we 
read: “For Moses said, Honor thy father 
and thy mother;” which is authorized and 
verified in both Ex. xx. 12, and in Deut. 
v. 16, 

(3) Paul, in 2 Tim. iii. 8, makes dis- 
tinct reference to the names of those 
Sorcerers and Magicians who by their 
arts undertook to oppose Moses when he 
wrought miracles before Pharaoh for the 
deliverance of Israel—the only place in 
the Scriptures where their names are 
mentioned: 
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“Even as Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, so do these also resist the 
truth; men of corrupt minds, reprobates 
concerning the faith.” 


Verified in Ex. vii, 11. 
(4) In Hebrews viii. 5, we have: 


“A copy and shadow of heavenly 
things, even as Moses is warned of God 
when he is about to make a tabernacle; 
for saith He, ‘See that thou make all 
things according to the pattern that was 


”” 


showed thee in the mount’. 
And in Ex, xxv. 40, it reads: 


“See that thou make them after the 
pattern which hath been shown thee in 
the mount.” 


And again in Numbers viii. 4: 


“According to the pattern which Je- 
hovah had shown Moses; so made he the 
candlestick.” 


(5) When Paul stood alone before the 
Jewish Sanhedrin, pleading that he had 
lived in all good conscience until that 
day, Ananias, who had usurped the high 
priesthood in the absence of the Roman 
procurator, commanded that the Apostle 
be smitten on the mouth with the iron 
heel of a shoe. 


“Then Paul said unto him [Ananias], 
God shall smite thee, thou whited wall, 
for sittest thou to judge me according to 
the Law, and commandest me to be smit- 
ten contrary to the Law! and they that 
stood by, said, Revilest thou God’s high 
priest? And Paul said, I knew not, breth- 
ren, that he was high priest; for it is 
written, Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
ruler of thy people.’ This is verified in 
Ex. xxii. 28, which reads: “Thou shalt 
not... .curse the ruler of thy people.” 
(Comp. xx. 20-22, etc.) 


III. Test the Book of LEVITICUS, 


Jesus having concluded His Sermon on 
the Mount, descended to the plain and 
cured a leper of his malady, saying: 

“Go show thyself to the priest, and 
offer the gift that Moses commanded for 
a testimony unto them” (Matt. viii. 4, 
confirmed by Mk. i. 44). 

And in Lev. xiv. we find the ample au- 
thentication and provision for the priest- 
ly inspection of such case, and the offer- 
ing to be made by the cured, where it 
is expressly stated that the Lord spake 
unto Moses (ver. 1) these directions. 
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IV. Test the Book of NUMBERS. 


In the fourth Gospel (iii. 14), it is rep- 
resented that Jesus said unto Nicodemus: 

“As Moses lifted up the Serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the.Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
Him, may have eternal life.” 

In Numb. xxi. 7-9, we find the identical 
historic occasion, and a description of 
the event given in detail: 

“And Moses prayed for the people. 
And Jehovah said unto Moses, Make 
unto. thee a fiery serpent and set it upon 
a standard; and it shall come to pass, 
that every one that is bitten, when he 
seeth it shall live.” 


V. Test the Book of DEUTERONOMY. 


(1) In 2 Cor. xiii. 1, the Apostle Paul 
Says: 


“At the mouth of two witnesses or 
three shall every word be established.” 


Our Lord according to Matthew (xviii. 
15, 16) said: 


“Tf thy brother sin against thee, go 
show him his fault between thee and him 
alone. . . .if he hear thee not, take with 
thee one or two witnesses, that at the 
mouth of two witnesses or three, every 
word may be established.” 


The warrant for these two references 
and citations is found in Deut. xvii. 6; 
xix, 15: The Lord said unto Moses: 

“One witness shall not rise up against 
a man for any iniquity. . . .at the mouth 
of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 


three witnesses, shall the matter be es- 
tablished.” 


(2) The Sadducees said unto our Lord: 


“Moses said, If a man die having no 
children, his brother shall marry his wife 
and raise up seed unto his brother” 
(Matt. xxii. 24; Mk. xx. 19; Lk. xx. 28). 

This arrangement is provided for in 
Deut. xxv. 5. (Comp. Gen. xxxviii. 8). 


(3) On the afternoon of our Lord’s 
rising, while journeying toward Em- 
maus, which was about seven and a half 
miles from Jerusalem, Jesus opened the 
understanding of the two disciple com- 
panions: 


“Beginning at Moses and all the Proph- 
ets, He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures, the things concerning Him- 
self... .These are My words which I 
spake unto you while I was yet with you, 
that all things must needs be fulfilled, 


which were written in the Law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms 
concerning Me” (Lk. xxiv. 27, 44). 


Biblical scholars understand how that 
Jesus here refers to the three grand di- 
visions of the Old Testament supposed 
to have been arranged by Ezra and his 
coadjutors upon his return from the 
exile; and not only the Pentateuch, but 
each division of those Scriptures abso- 
lutely bore witness to the closing events 
of Christ’s life as then cited by Himself 
—first of all, Moses is mentioned as an- 
other name for the Pentateuch, then the 
Prophets as such second division, and 
last of all, the book of Psalms which 
stood the first for all the other books in- 
cluded in the third and miscellaneous 
division of the Old Testament in the 
time of Christ. 

Moses recorded the very first predic- 
tive statement respecting the Seed of the 
woman (Gen. iii. 15). This however con- 
veyed merely the promised Fact of the 
Messianic Redeemer. Who He would 
be, what His character, through whom 
He should come, and when He should 
appear, no one could know. It was not 
until the time of Abraham, that it was 
revealed from what Nation Messialt 
should spring (Gen. xxii. 18); or until 
the time of Jacob that people could know 
of what Tribe (xlix. 8); or until the time 
of David that they learned of what 
Family (Psa. lxxxix. 3); or until the time 
of Isaiah that they knew that He would 
be born of a Virgin (Isa. vii. 14); or until 
the time of Micah that they knew of 
what place (v. 2); or until the angel Ga- 
briel appeared and hailed Mary as the 
Person, as “highly favored of the Lord,” 
the one “blessed among women” (Matt, 
i. 20-23; Lu. i. 26-28). Here is progressive 
Revelation, constant and undeviating, 
brought forward just as fast as the ap- 
prehension and appreciation of men 
could receive the knowledge of the mag- 
nificent movement of God in His under- 
taking the Redemption of the world. 

Here are twenty or more express refer- 
ences found in the New Testament wri- 
ters, including many sayings of the Lord 
Jesus, all identifying Moses as the author 
of the Pentateuch, attested in every one 
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of the five books included. Many more 
of indirect allusions could be adduced in 
further proof of the Mosaic authorship. 
We are now left to our own choice, whe- 
ther to accept the witness of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Stephen, Peter, Paul, 
the writer of Hebrews, and above all, the 
authority of Jesus Christ Himself, as to 
the authorship of the Five Books, against 
the speculative opinions, conceits, wild 
conjectures, and sheer assumptions of the 
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Destructive Critics, who deny the time- 
honored authorship of the Historic Mo- 
ses. 

Where is the man who is willing to 
stand up before all Christendom and in- 
sist that neither our Lord Himself nor 
His Apostles knew what they were talk- 
ing about, or did not mean what they 
said, when they so repeatedly and em- 
phatically ascribed the authorship of the 
Pentateuch to the Historic Moses? 


Second General Topic 


“PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE ATTACK ON THE 
BIBLE” 


President Hall: After listening to the 
instructive and interesting address of Dr. 
Bowman, necessarily left over from last 
evening, we now proceed to take up the 
regular topic of this morning: “Practical 
Consequences of the Attack on the Bi- 
ble.” “Men of large experience, who have 
had peculiar advantages for observing 
the practical consequences of the dissem- 


ination of the current false views of the 
Bible have been‘selected to address you 
on one phase of this topic: “What I 
have seen of the Results.” 

It. gives me special pleasure to intro- 
duce to you as the first speaker, Rev. 
Albert H. Piumb, D.D., Pastor of the 
Walnut Avenue Congregational Church, 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. ALBERT H. PLUMB 
What I Have Seen of the Results 


[Owing to Dr. Plumb’s inability to revise the report of his Address before 
our going to press, the Address is held over for the next issue—Eprror.] 


Mr. Hall: We will now have the pleas- 
ure of listening to Rev. Dr. J. B. Remen- 
snyder ,of St. James’ Lutheran Church, 


in this City, in further discussion of the 
general topic, “The Practical Conse- 
quences of the Attack on the Bible.” 
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ADDRESS OF REV. DR. REMENSNYDER 
Christianity Placed On®=Trial 


That a crisis confronts Christianity is 
not to be denied. Never has there been 
such a concert of energetic thinking di- 
rected against the cardinal tenets of the 
Christian faith. The peculiarity of the 
situation is that Rationalism within the 
Church is joining its hostile forces with 
those without. Secular thinkers treat 
orthodox Christianity with curt intoler- 
ance, assuming that the victory over it 
is already won. And with vast learning 
and immense painstaking, brilliant schol- 
ars, professedly Christian, are turning 
the fire of a destructive criticism upon 
the Bible. While declaring that their 
aim is to give us the real message of the 
Bible, and claiming a motive to honor it, 
they are insidiously destroying the main 
grounds upon which can rest any belief 
in its inspiration or any respect for its 
authority. This new attack on the Bi- 
ble has evidently put Christianity anew 
on trial. 

And constantly it is urged, that we 
must look upon the Scriptures from a 
totally new standpoint, that Christian 
theology must undergo a radical recon- 
struction, and that the great and essen- 
tial Christian doctrines must submit to 
cardinal modifications. The Bible is sim- 
ply a book of moral edification, not a 
revelation of divine truth. If Christian- 
ity will not thus adapt itself to the spirit 
of the age, we are told that it can not 
survive, but will be relegated to the 
niche of an effete, outworn faith. 

But let not the hearts of believers 
fail, nor let any one waver in his firm, 
full confession. It was meant that the 
Kingdom of God should pass through 
just such crises as this. True faith is 
but purified and strengthened by the se- 
verity of the crucible. Time and again 
has the Church met such crises, when 
the powers of darkness have premature- 
ly rejoiced, and when the hearts of 
Christians have grown faint. But ever 
has she issued forth victoriously from 
the peril, and entered upon a larger and 
more prosperous career. But the point 
for us to weigh is that this has not been 


done without effort. Victory can not be 
won by inertia, listlessness and indiffer- 
ence. Attack must be met by defence. 
Sleepless aggressiveness must be resist- 
ed by untiring vigilance. Scholarship 
must be answered by scholarship. Spe- 
cialists must be refuted by specialists. 
If we allow the citadel to be carelessly 
defended and exposed, we must not be 
surprised if it be taken by assault. It 
is a burning shame if the confessors of 
Christ manifest less of interest, ardor 
and sacrifice in standing up for His 
cause, than those exhibit who are bent 
on overthrowing it. At present, not 
only do Christians seem not to be suffi- 
ciently awake to the danger, but they 
are allowing to the enemy almost a 
monopoly of zeal and enthusiasm. One 
can not but admire the patient, tireless 
study and microscopical investigation 
which extremely latitudinarian critics are 
giving to every book of the Bible. The 
most difficult secrets of history are ex- 
plored. The most improbable and im- 
possible hypotheses are formulated. Ev- 
ery conceivable literary outfit is brought 
into play. Money is expended with the 
most lavish liberality. The press is used 
with unparalleled energy, and these nega- 
tive views are circulated far and wide. 
They are touching and influencing every 
channel of current thought. Especially 
is the effort made to popularize them, to 
present them in such attractive guise as 
to win the ear and gain the mind of the 
public. The situation reminds one of a 
witticism of Henry Ward Beecher. In 
the hall of the Twin Mountain House in 
the White Mountains, where he spent his 
vacations, he observed a painting which 
represented a huge mastiff asleep, with 
a fine piece of meat between his paws, 
which an agile little cur is quietly and 
dexterously getting away with. “This 
scene,’ humorously remarked Beecher, 
“fitly represents the conservatives and 
the radicals in religion. While the mas- 
sive watch-dogs of orthodoxy are se- 
curely asleep, the vigilant poodles of 
destructive thought are stealing away 
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the faith from the hearts of the people.” 
Still, there is no peril, if we but do our 
duty, for God is on this side of Zion and 
its loyal servants. But the holy treas- 
ure of our faith can only be preserved by 
the fidelity, the learning, the mental ef- 
fort and activity of its defenders. Chris- 
tians must be awake to the emergency. 
They must think, must read, must have 
an intelligent acquaintance with the ques- 
tions at issue, and must be quite as able 
to repel, as others are to assail. They 
must call for and liberally support evan- 
gelical publications. It is but by thus 
contending earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints that it can be 
maintained inviolate. And evincing this 
vigilance and putting on the whole pan- 
oply of God, no one need have the least 
doubt or tremor as to the final issue. 
The Bible, Christianity and the Church 
will come forth from this crisis triumph- 
ant as from every other. 

What, in a word, will be the practical 
effect, if by our failure to recognize the 
fact that Christianity is on trial in this 
attack, we do not meet it with timely, 
energetic resistance? 

The authority of the Bible will be 
weakened, in fact, practically destroyed. 
Its spiritual authority rests upon the 
fact that it stands unique in literature. 
Other books and moral writings are the 
product of the natural human mind. But 
the Bible claims to be given by men su- 
pernaturally inspired to know the will 
and truth of God. The extreme higher 
criticism explains the Bible by the same 
natural process by which merely human 
writings have arisen. It is absurd to 
contend that when the Bible’s unique 
basis of authority has been thus removed 
it can any more wield the supreme in- 
fluence over the consciences of men it 
has had all through the centuries. 

It is indeed the satire of logic to al- 
lege that the more a foundation is un- 
dermined the more secure the building 
is made; that the more a wall is riddled 
and battered down, the stronger it be- 
comes as a bulwark of defense; that the 
more a narrative is proven to be a tis- 
sue of myth, legend and fable, the more 
authentic it beeomes as genuine, sober 


history; and that the more the Bible is 
shown to be a patchwork of falsehoods, 
pretended miracles and pious frauds, the 
more it will be looked up to as a moral 
code, demanding respect and obedience. 

Again, the cardinal tenets of Christian- 
ity will be swept away. These destruc- 
tive attacks at first were merely aimed 
at the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 
But from the form it was a short step to 
the substance. Says Harnack: “Jesus 
does not belong to the Gospel”’—meaning 
that the Church’s Jesus, the divine 
Christ, is not there. Cheyne repudiates 
the atonement. Henry Preserved Smith 
denies the resurrection. And so, one 
after another of the pillars of the edifice 
of evangelical Christianity is dragged 
down. This result Canon Henson has 
already reached, for he tells us that ev- 
ery supernatural fact and doctrine of the 
New Testament must go. 

Further, the foundations of morality 
will be impaired. Ethics that do not 
rest upon religion are unable to check 
immorality and sin. Remove the super- 
natural sanctions given by a personal 
God, immortality and future judgment, 
which are found in the Bible only, and 
there is no adequate deterrent from 
wrongdoing, no sufficient motive to men 
to choose duty to the sacrifice of pleas- 
ure. 

Finally, irreparable harm will be done 
to those outside of Christianity. The 
most potent argument to draw men to 
the Church is the authority of the Word 
of God. But when Christians no longer 
accord the Bible this place, why should 
the world trouble itself about it? What 
is it to them then, more than any other 
book? In practical effect, then, these 
so-called modern views and this New 
Theology, so far from pouring new light 
on the Bible, flood it with darkness, and, 
displacing this venerable volume from 
its seat as the bed rock of religion, mor- 
ality and civilization, will turn the world 
backward on its axis to the dark ages of 
history. 

Let, then, Christians everywhere be 
aroused to the crucial nature of the 
struggle. And standing in impregnable 
phalanx for the Word of God and the 
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altar of our faith, as did the saints and 
fathers of old, we will win a victory 
which will make epochal our age by one 


more of those great triumphs which 
shine like mighty sea marks along the 
shore of Christian history. 


Mr. Hall: Among the organizers of the 
American Bible League, and among 
those who have for years prayed that 
God might stir up His people to some 
defiinite organized action along the line 


of campaign that is represented by this 
Convention, I can give the name of the 
one who is now to address us, the pas- 
tor of the Church, our much-beloved 
friend, Rev. Dr. David James Burrell. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. BURRELL 


Preachers and the Dictionary 


I observe that a good many of the 
speakers have had something good to 
say of the Bible, but there is one book 
that is being seriously neglected, and I 
should like in making reference to the 
practical consequences of Destructive 
Criticism to pay my very reverential res- 
pects to that other book. The Bible is 
the Gibraltar of the Church, it is true; 
but, good people, the Bible would nos 
mean anything to us if it were not for 
another book, which is in sore danger by 
reason of Destructive Criticism in these 
days. I mean the dictionary. I speak 
now for the dictionary. I am not a bit 
afraid for the Bible; I am afraid for the 
other book. I am not here to save the 
Bible from danger. God forbid! On 
last St. Patrick’s Day, when the proces- 
sion was coming up here on the avenue, 
a little girl with her pet dog was down 
below, and the mother was up in the 
window above, and they were watching 
the procession. The dog got into a 
great nervous fury, and was barking and 
running, and the little girl was greatly 
troubled, and she called out, “Mother, 
come quick! Jip is going to bite the 
army!” JI am not worrying about the 
army. The Bible can take care of itself; 
but I am worried about the book that is 
back of the Bible. It is losing its defi- 
nitions in these days. 

Now, in all seriousness, brethren, I 
reckon among the most calamitous re- 
sults of the metaphysical speculations 
that have been pursued by our friends 
upon the other side of the Biblical dis- 
-cussion in these last days, the complete 
overturning of definitions. That is one 
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of the bad things that has come out of 
it. Now, words mean something. Words 
ought to mean something. It is im- 
mensely important that we preachers, 
when we stand in the pulpit, should 
define things, and stand by the defini- 
tion of things. A man who counter- 
feited a coin in Great Britain in the 
olden times, paid the penalty with his 
life; counterfeiting was death. To utter 
a spurious word deliberately is vastly 
more calamitous than to utter a spurious 
coin. 

When a man stands in this place, or- 
dained by God Almighty to stand here, 
and speak the truth in the name of the 
Christ of Truth, he is bound to stand by 
his Bible and by the definitions and 
terms given in the dictionary with res- 
pect to the great doctrines which are 
outlined in the Word of God. 

A friend of mine went up to Boston, 
Dr. Plumb, a little while ago, and heard 
one of your ministers who is a very 
bright man, and a warm friend of mine, 
and who is so far off that I don’t know 
whether he believes he wears shoes or 
not. But I do know my friend came 
back and said to me, “I never heard 
such an orthodox sermon as that was!” 
Now, in point of fact, if he had known 
the man as I did, he would have known 
that he had a dictionary of his own, 

Now, I say there is a whole line of 
important words, and practically they 
are the words that make the entire 
chain of terminology in Christian doc- 
trine, and this whole list of technical 
words is being used in one way by men 
who are loyal to the Scriptures, and 
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by men on the other side of this 
controversy in a totally and fundamen- 
tally different way. Inspiration, Atone- 
ment, Vicarious, Resurrection, even Im- 
mortality, all these words are used in 
undictionary ways. Men are using them 
in the pulpit and explaining away the 
significance of the doctrines they were 
intended to designate. They are doing 
it all the while, and the people do not 
know it, and they sit in the pews and 
think that the pastors believe in these 
things. 

Now what is the consequence? 

The result is disastrous to common 
honesty and to our confidence in human 
nature, and it is thus around the whole 
circumference of our ecclesiastical life. 

And not only words such as I have in- 
dicated, technical words, are twisted, put 
on the rack and twisted, tortured until 
they scream out things that neither the 
Bible nor the dictionary ever meant they 
should, but untechnical words as well. 
Take that little word “is.” You would 
think everybody knew what is means; 
yet there are men who are preaching the 
gospel of Jesus Christ who do not know 
its meaning, but are using it in outré 
and outlandish and lawless ways. I say 
the Bible is the Word of God, and I want 
to mean it; but I do not know a man on 
the other side who would not say “the 
Bible is the Word of God.” But what 
does he mean by is? He has got a little 
stock of reserves at his back when he 
says “is.” He means only that there 
are some things in the Bible which are 
true and which, like all other truth in 
the world’s literature, came from God. 
In point of fact he regards the Book as 
largely false, involving no end of in- 
credible fables and legends, made up 
considerably of forged documents, teach- 
ing frequent error in both doctrine and 
ethics. If he really holds that opinion, 
why, in the name of common honesty, 
does he not say so? If he means that 
the Bible merely contains a modicum of 
truth why should he say “is” rather than 
“contains?” He is bound to speak so 
that the people shall not misunderstand 
him. 

He is turning aside from the tradi- 


tional use of the word, and he is bound to 
say so. I would say to the best friend 
I have on the other side: he must explain 
if he is using the word in an out- 
landish way. “IS the Word of God’— 
does he mean that? Brethren, he does 
not mean what the people think him to 
be saying, at all. I can convict him 
right here and now. Bring me a hun- 
dred books, a hundred books that are ac- 
cepted by the public as books of general- 
ly acknowledged truth: Macaulay’s His- 
tory, Green’s, all the other histories—pile 
them up here; and books of science, books 
of common philosophy—pile them up—a 
hundred books. Let the Bible be the 
hundredth book. Now, I will call be- 
fore you the man who represents the 
Destructive Criticism of which we are 
speaking today, and by all that is holy in 
truth, that man is bound to say that the 
one-hundredth book there has certainly 
less of truth in it than any book of all 
the other ninety and nine! It is not only 
not the best of books by all the canons 
of common judgment; it is the worst 
and least trustworthy of them all! And 
yet, they will say to you without a lift- 
ing of the eyebrows, without a word of 
reservation or of qualification, “The 
Bible is true.” “Oh, yes, the Bible is 
the Word of God.” Now, you see they 
have turned the thing topsy-turvy. “Is” 
means “is not,’ doesn’t it? I say that 
is not honest. 

There naturally follows from this ety- 
mological confusion the demoralization 
of the ministers themselves. It is record- 
ed that in the period of Roman deca- 
dence the priests, as they ministered at 
the altars, smiled in each others’ faces, to 
think how easily they were deceiving the 
people. Their level of common morality 
was no lower than that of the Chris- 
tian minister who leads his congregation 
in repeating, “I believe in Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost,” while privately affirm- 
ing, “It is nothing to me whether Jesus 
was begotten by the Holy Ghost or by 
Joseph of Nazareth.” In such cases the 
fine edge of honesty has worn off, and 
manly courage has gone with it. ; 

Now, do you begin to see that the dic- 
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tionary is of some consequence? It 
makes a difference how men trifle with 
definitions. That is a far-reaching cal- 
amity that comes from this Destructive 
Criticism. It was born in the fact that 
men were timid at the first in anouncing 
their conclusions, and it lingers still be- 
cause they know that the great multi- 
tude of the people who sit in the pews 
are loyal to the Word of God. 

A second result of this sinister use of 
historic and well-defined words and 
phrases is seen in a diminishing attend- 
ance at church. Preachers who believe 
and affirm their convictions without 
mumbling or mouthing usually have no 
difficulty in getting a hearing, But the 
times are too earnest and strenuous for 
a meaningless theology. Men and wo- 
men are too busy in these days to trouble 
themselves with “ifs” and “perhapses;” 
and they have too much common sense 
to listen to preachers whose vocabulary 
can not be depended on. Commerce de- 
clines when Bank-note Reporters have to 
be used to determine the value of com- 
mon currency. So it has come about 
that, in certain portions of our country 
where this kind of preaching prevails, 
the Sabbath services are thinly attend- 
ed and not infrequently churches are 
abandoned altogether. I can go, my 
dear Dr. Plumb, up into some portions 
of New England with which I am thor- 
oughly familiar, and find you churches 
there filled with void because Ichabod 
is written over the archway and the con- 
gregation with the glory has departed. 
That is true, isn’t it? 

I know what some of you ministers are 
giving them there, and it is not con- 
fined to New England. Why should the 
people come to hear a man cast reflec- 
tions upon the truth of the Word of 
God, air his doubts and add to the 
misgivings of the individual man, when 
God knows that he has enough of his 
own? He does not need to go to church 
for that. Give the people truth and they 
will come. The churches where God’s 
Truth is being ministered are not lament- 
ing today over the loss of a congrega- 
tion. I say that deliberately and I mean 
it. The average business men—and I 
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speak to busy men, and wives who are 
cumbered with much serving, too—and 
we have reached an age in the history 
of the world when they are too busy in 
the hurly-burly of life to go anywhere 
to hear ifs and perhapses, or loose 
phrases about anything—they want a 
man to stand up in the pulpit and if he 
has any convictions, utter them squarely 
in plain English, and without indirec- 
tion. You won’t go to this church or any 
other church to hear a man propound 
conundrums and hypotheses to you. O, 
man, on the road to the Judgment Bar 
of God, don’t waste your time that 
way! Get out of the church where you 
hear only the sermon of a man who does 
not believe the gospel he preaches, or is 
explaining away by the use of false 
phrases or misused words the truth 
which he is in covenant bound to preach 
to the people. The people understand. 
The reason why they are not going to 
some churches is because what Lincoln 
said is true, “You can trust the people, 
they are not fools.” 

A third result is seen in the lack of 
candidates for the ministry. There are 
Theological Seminaries, where a nega- 
tive or destructive criticism is taught, 
that have to beat the woods for students. 
And why not? Why should a youth de- 
vote himself to a ministry that has no 
purpose but to ask unanswerable ques- 
tions or root up convictions in the souls 
of men? The Seminaries that teach pos- 
itive truth, while not wholly unaffected 
by the general sentiment, are numerously 
attended by as earnest and able a body 
of students as ever devoted themselves 
to the service of Christ; but, as to the 
total list of candidates, there is a con- 
siderable falling off. And again I ask, 
Why not? What, in the name of youth- 
ful zeal and holy ambition, has a nega- 
tive or equivocal ministry to offer a 
young man? Why should he consecrate 
his life to tearing things down and throw- 
ing things overboard? Or, more import- 
ant still, why should he deliberately set 
out to preach doctrines which are dis- 
counted, in words twisted out of their 
usual sense? The average young man is 
rational. Give him something worth 
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doing and he will hasten to the task; 
but the glory of youth revolts against the 
thought of beating the air. 

But, though I thus speak, I have no 
misgivings as to the final outcome. Nei- 
ther the Bible nor the dictionary is in 
any real danger. The “Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture” will stand, like 
Gibraltar, when the wreckage of the hos- 
tile fleet is scattered on every side. The 
prime purpose of the Bible League is 
neither offensive nor defensive; it is in- 
tended to be a fellowship of people who 
are like-minded as to the trustworthiness 
of Scripture and the positiveness of the 
truths contained in it. We believe in the 
Bible as the Written Word and in Christ 
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as the Incarnate Word of God; and, in 
saying that, we employ words in their 
usual sense, have no desire to qualify, 
and we mean precisely what we say. It 
is a goodly company. “Blest be the 
tie that binds!” The work of defend- 
ing the Scriptures is merely incidental 
to the real purpose of the organization 
as I understand it. We propose to lend 
ourselves to the positive and constructive 
teaching of the vital truths of our re- 
ligion as set forth in the Scriptures. Our 
desire is not to tear down but to build 
up; not to instil doubts but to strengthen 
faith; and in all things to buttress our 
teachings with the ultimate authority of 
the Word of God. 


Chairman Hall: In closing this morn- 
ing’s session of the Convention, we are 
to have the privilege of listening to the 
testimonies of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in this country, as we 
have listened to such men in the ad- 
dresses already delivered this morn- 
ing. They will speak briefly and right 
to the point, as they always do, and I 
am sure that all who remain here for the 
few moments they are to occupy will be 


glad that you remained. I trust that 
you will bring with you this afternoon 
as many of your friends as you can pos- 
sibly induce to come. 

It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce the Rev. Robert Russell Booth, 
D.D., LL.D., of this city, Pastor Emeri- 
tus of the Rutgers Riverside Presbyter- 
ian Church, and ex-Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, who will 
now address us. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. ROBERT RUSSELL BOOTH 


The Claim of a ‘‘Consensus’’ of the Scholars 


I have so much respect for the breth- 
ren who are to speak after me that I 
shall be very brief in what I have to 
say. The subject has been so presented 
from different points of view, in the 
services of last evening and this morn- 
ing, that as to the substance hardly any- 
thing that is novel can be said. Yet there 
are always personal impressions; and 
the experience and convictions of one 
who has seen this evil growing on this 
ground for fifteen years, and who has 
faced it, and who has suffered in the 
process, entitles him at least to utter a 
word of thanks that this League has 
been established, and that it is here to 
stay. 

I have been for a very long time in 
the service of the Presbyterian Church 
here in New York. The contemporaries 
of my early ministry were men like Dr. 


Phillips [to Chairman Hall], your grand- 
father, who, compared with many that 
are now upon this field, were as giants 
unto pigmies; and I can imagine what a 
sense of horror would have filled those 
men if they had foreseen the things that 
have been said and done by some among 
us in respect of the Holy Scriptures. 
What I would say briefly concerns 
what I hope to be the clear outcome of 
this Bible League. I hope that in its 
future activity, in the first place, it will 
be enabled to dispel the ignus fatuus of 
a “consensus” on the side of the Des- 
tructive Criticism. Now, this is a thing 
that has not been said here by any of our 
brethren, and it is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to have said. The “con- 
sensus,” imagined, fictitious, unreal, of 
scholarship in regard to these views, is. 
the dark cloud that has hung over us. 
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from the beginning. There is no such 
“consensus;’ and yet the people do not 
realize that this is the fact. They have 
been misled by the journalists, who are 
always ready to present criticisms and 
objections as if they had been proven. 
Almost every one gives the impression 
that the scholarship is all on the side 
of the Destructive Critics, and yet 
when we rank up in line, man by man, 
taking for example, the published list of 
the adherents of this League, I will say 
that among the men who have thought 
and studied most deeply, and who can 
claim to be in a comprehensive sense, 
Christian “scholars,’ there are five to 
one in this country against the Destruc- 
tive Criticism. 

The ablest thinker that I knew in my 
early and mature life was President Ju- 
lius Seelye, of Amherst College, the best 
able to formulate a proposition that had 
to do with a question of evidence. We 
were students together. As he was near- 
ing the close of the voyage of life, he 
said to me: “I have spent two years on 
this subject, and I find the evidence is 
utterly inadequate to sustain the alle- 
gation.” And yet we are constantly con- 
fronted by those who are so positive in 
their assertions that they remind us of 
the famous edict that was issued from 
Threadneedle Street by the Nine Tailors, 
“We, the People of England!” We may 
safely put up against the writings of 
Wellhausen and the recent works of De- 
litzsch the works of Prof. Fritz Hommel, 
and that masterly work of Frank Moller, 
published by Revell, which is an abso- 
lutely decisive weapon against the new 
Deuteronomic theory. We cite as against 
men like Driver and Cheyne, a name 
that is hardly ever mentioned among us, 
the oldest Hebrew scholar in Great 
Britain, Dr. Stanley Leathes, who has 
utterly demolished, on the ground of ver- 
bal comparison, the claim of the Two 
Isaiahs; and as against George Adam 
Smith we name such a man as John Ur- 
quhart; and, even in this country far and 
wide, the silent scholars that have not 
yet been counted. We expect that they 
will be counted before the verdict is 
reached. These men have been quietly 
resting, not realizing that there was such 
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an emergency upon the Church of God. 

I say then that the first thing is to 
show that weight of scholarship is in 
favor of the traditional view, the only 
view that is credible, because it is in no 
other way possible in history that such a 
method of construction of the Word of 
God should have been realized. 

I want also to have the people under- 
stand—and that has been brought out 
in this meeting—that it is the testimony 
of the Lord Jesus Christ that is im- 
peached in this crisis, and the point of 
my assertion is this: four hundred times 
as Bishop Ellicott has shown, the Old 
Testament is cited with the approval of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. If He was by a 
kenotic process emptied of His knowl- 
edge in respect to so plain a subject as 
His Father’s Book, upon which He tes- 
tified, what value has His assertive 
knowledge on any subject whatsoever? 
If, however,—as was said by one of the 
professors in an institution on the neigh- 
boring hill—the critics will frankly tell 
us that H'e did not know, then I say, 
What did He know? If He was ignorant 
of knowledge which in that age was 
within the range of ordinary human 
faculties, how shall He tell us of things 
divine and eternal? And how did He 
know that God so loved the world that 
He gave His only Begotten Son? I tell 
you, brethren, that when Jesus Christ 
has been thus discredited, the very be- 
ing of a gracious God has been obscured; 
for Nature tells nothing of the love of 
God. I am afraid of Nature; I tremble 
at its convulsions. I am overwhelmed 
at the confusion that everywhere reigns 
around us. It is, in many of its aspects, 
a world of gloom and pain and death, 
and it is only Jesus, the Resurrection 
and the Life, the Brightness of the Fa- 
ther’s Glory, that has taught Christen- 
dom that there is a God of Grace and 
Mercy, who forgiveth sin. Now, let it be 
understood that it is the very being of 
God as God, and the Father of our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ, that is in- 
volved in this controversy; for in im- 
peaching His testimony in regard to 
common things, He is discredited at ev- 
ery point. 

One thing more, and that is the ques- 
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tion of honesty. We are living in a time 
that to old-fashioned men seems perilous. 
There are scenes and transactions in the 
financial world that are simply appalling 
in contrast with the standards of forty 
and fifty years since. And there has 
come over the ministry of the Church in 
many quarters a sentiment of conceal- 
ment and repression which is as a taint 
upon character, and which justifies the 
suspicion of the people that the minis- 
ters do not mean just what they say 
when they speak of the threatenings of 
the Word of God. Here, for instance, 
is an illustration: there is in this city a 
minister—whether he is an Episcopalian, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian, does not 
matter—who confessed that when he 
used the Apostles’ Creed he did it with 
mental reservation, saying to himself, 
when he came to the words “Jesus Christ 
who was born of the Virgin Mary,” “as 
they say,” and applying the same inter- 
polation at the words “rose from the 
dead.” Brethren, a man who can do 
that has set his foot in the way of hell! 
That is blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost! I trust that there are but few 
such; and yet Canon Freemantle did not 
hesitate about a year ago, in a conven- 
tion of the clergy of the Church of En- 
gland, to declare that he disbelieved in 
the Virgin Birth; and yet the next day he 
recited the Apostles’ Creed! 

Can we wonder that crime has ap- 
peared in the community, and that men 
find excuse for easy virtue, when the 
very teachers of the righteousness of 
God are willing to descend to such con- 
cealment? 

I would ask you also to realize that 
this attack comes upon us, not from 
without, but from within. For nineteen 
centuries the Church of God has been 
a Warris_ Church. Through controversy 
and t’ vugh conflict it has come up out 
of the wilderness leaning on the arm of 
the Beloved. But, here today in the 
very midst of us, is a condition of trea- 
son; an it is a treason that is using the 
resource » of the Church, the salaries of 
her mini.ters, and the sacred endow- 
ments esi»blished by the sainted ones 
who are w in the presence of God. 
What he st man can look at Andover 
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and not be ashamed that such things 
should be possible? And when we think 
of those who have endowed our semin- 
aries, who have wrung oftentimes from 
their poverty the sums by which they 
have been enabled to make their gifts, 
and realize that some of these institu- 
tions are consecrated to the destruction 
of that which they were intended to up- 
build; then we feel that the emergency 
that is upon us is altogether unlike that 
of the continuous conflict of the Church 
of God with foes that are avowedly such. 
Celsus and Porphyry, Bolingbroke and 
Rousseau, Thomas Paine and Robert In- 
gersoll,_they have called for no Bible 
League, for they are enemies outside our 
lines; and they have gone to their own 
place, and no one reads their books. But 
when we have to do with those who are 
questioning about the Old Testament 
and the New, about Jesus Christ Him- 
self, deceiver or deceived, then we feel 
that the time has come for the Church 
to realize that these are not friends, but 
enemies, that are in the midst of us. 

And we shall stand in all fidelity to 
this work that we have thus begun. The 
world will not love this Bible. The world 
will not love the Christ of the atoning 
sacrifice; but if the time should come 
when the Presbyterian ministry becomes 
degenerate and unworthy, and when the 
Methodist and the Baptist cease to pro- 
claim the old doctrine of expiation and 
redempticu, chen we shall find that, sad 
as it may be, there will be a mighty tide 
of human souls that will hasten, if no 
other way is seen, to the old historic 
Church, in spite of all that there is cor- 
rupt therein, and that Roman Catholic 
Church, that has been faithful to the 
Word of God, notwithstanding all that 
she has added to it, would be the last 
refuge of despair. But this will not be 
the outcome of the conflict. We expect 
the triumphant on-going of this work; 
we expect to enroll on our list of mem- 
bers Archbishop Farley, because his 
Church and he stand for the Bible; we 
expect and confidently call upon Bishop 
Potter, whose church establishes its 
Scripture lessons for every day and ey- 
ery Sabbath from the Old Testament 
and the New, to which they are solemn- — 
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ly pledged,—we expect that they will 
join in some sense this movement; and 
that all these evangelical leaders, with 
the multitude of the church who are pre- 
paring to stand on High in the blood- 
washed throng, will be with us in heart 
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and spirit, if not by the actual enrollment 
of their names. Let us remember that 
the power of God will be our strength in 
this movement, and that it is our simple 
purpose to uphold the Word of God that 
liveth and abideth forever. 


Chairman Hall: The last of the speak- 
ers at this session will be Rev. William 
T. Sabine, D.D., Bishop of the Reformed 


Episcopal Church, and Rector of the 
First Reformed Episcopal Church of 
this City, who will now address us, 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP SABINE 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Christian 
Friends: The time for lunch has come 
and we are all pretty tired after this 
feast of reason and this flow of soul, 
which have been most delightfully encour- 
aging and edifying; but it is time for us 
to go and get our lunch, and so I think 
that the best thing for me to do now is 
just to offer a little prayer that I have 
always prized in our Liturgy, a prayer 
for the Bible that is very precious to us 
ell. I would like to say much, but I 
will just say how glad I am to look into 
the faces of so many true friends of the 


old Bible, who stand fast and firm for 
the Book in its integrity. Now, let us 
pray: 


“Blessed Lord, who hast caused the 
Holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning, grant that we may in such wise 
hear them, read, mark, learn and inward- 
ly digest them, that by the patience and 
comfort of Thy Holy Word, we may 
embrace and ever hold fast that blessed 
hope of everlasting life, which Thou hast 
given in Thy Son, our Savior, Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” 


Chairman Hall: In concluding this 
session I would invite your attention 
to the programme of the afternoon 
session. Remember that the session be- 
gins promptly at half-past two. The 
topic is “Groundlessness of the Present 
Rationalistic Claims.” The first special 
topic is “The Identity of the "Present 
Views with Those Propagated One Hun- 
dred Years Ago.” The second special 
topic is “The Uncritical Character of the 
Present Application of the Rationalistic 
Principles to the New Testament.” Upon 
the first special topic we shall have an 
address by Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., 
LL.D., of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, ex-Member of the American 
Bible Revision Committee. Upon the 
second special topic, Chicago will be 
heard from in an address by Reverend R. 
F, Weidner, D.D., LL.D., -President of 
the Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Chicago. Af- 


ter that, Prof. Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., 
LL.D., and Prof. Jesse D. Thomas, D.D., 
LL.D., and Rev. Edward P. Ingersoll 
D.D., Secretary of the American Bible 
Society, will address us. Now you see 
we have a very attractive programme, 
and I trust that not only those who are 
present this morning will find it conven- 
ient to be present this afternoon, but 
many others, 

I would like also to announce that the 
Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer, who was to 
have addressed us this morning, has been 
detained by the illness of his wife. 

The devotional exercises will ~ow be 
conducted, as the other devotio1 exef- 
cises have been, by Rev. Dr. Bun 

Dr. Burrell: Sing Hymn No, 84, the. 
last two verses: 


“Word of the everlasting God, 
Will of His glorious Son.” 


Benediction by Rev. Dr. Burrell 
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Chird General Topic 


“GROUNDLESSNESS OF THE PRESENT RATIONALISTIC 
CLAIMS” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 4 


3 P. M. President William Phillips Hall in the Chair 


Dr. Burrell: Let us sing No. 77, 
“T love the volume of Thy word.” 


Let us turn:to Psalm cxix. Read res- 


ponsively. 


Rey. Dr. Wilson Phraner will lead us 
in prayer, 

Prayer by Dr. Phraner: Almighty God, 
our Heavenly Father, we invoke Thy 
presence, and the guidance of Thy good 
Spirit as again we are assembled in this 
place to meditate upon Thy precious 
truth, in sympathy with its teachings, and 
to testify of our appreciation of the pre- 
ciousness of its revelation. We give Thee 
thanks for Thy Word, Thy Word of 
everlasting truth, revealing to us God 
and His Being, His character, His at- 
tributes, the principles of His govern- 
ment and the purposes of His grace. Es- 
pecially reveal to us Thy dear Son, our 
Savior, and Thy divine purpose through 
Him toward a world lying in sin and 
wickedness. We thank Thee for the rev- 
elation of the blessed Holy Spirit, whose 
office work it is to take of the things of 
Christ and reveal them unto us. Open 
our minds and hearts more and more to 
receive the instructions of Thy precious 
Word. We thank Thee for all the peace, 
all the joy, all the comfort, all the hope 
which Thy Word has brought to us in our 
lives. We thank Thee that we may rest 
upon it with confidence and rejoice in 
it as the truth of God, abiding evermore. 
And now direct in all the discussions of 
the hour. In all that is said may Thy 
Word be honored. May Thy name be 
glorified. May cur minds be stored with 
Thy truth, our souls uplifted into sym- 
pathy with God and the purposes of His 
grace, and love for Jesus Christ. Bless 


us, everyone. Bless this organization, O 
God, and prosper it in the work on be- 
half of which Thy saints are banded to- 
eether, and lead in such manner by Thy 
Spirit that Thy servants shall indeed re- 
alize that God is with them, going be- 
fore them and opening their way, and 
showing them the path of duty and of 
privilege in Thy service. And to Thy 
name shall be the praise. Amen. 

Dr. Burrell: Sing again No. 80 to the 
old tune of Uxbridge. Anyone who does 
not know Uxbridge wants to begin over 
again. 

“The heavens declare Thy glory, Lord! 

In every star Thy wisdom shines.” 

Mr. Hall: In opening this afternoon’s 
session of the Conference, I regret that 
we are obliged to state that Rev. Dr. 
Howard Osgood, who was to address us 
at this time, is unable, on account of the 
frail condition of his health, to be pres- 
ent; but we are not to be disappointed 
in the message he was to bring us. He 
sent that on, and I have asked Dr. Greg- 
ory, the General Secretary of the League, 
if he will not kindly read it. Professor 
Osgood is known throughout the world, 
as a former Professor in Rochester The- 
ological Seminary, ex-Member of the 
American Revision Committee, and an 
associate of the late Professor Thayer, 
and Professors Charles M. Mead and 
George E. Day in the preparation of the 
American Standard Revised Version. I 
am sure that we shall be most intensely 
interested in the message from this 
mighty man of God, this great student 
of God’s Holy Word, and this great ex- 
pert in the original languages of the 
Scriptures. We will now listen to the 
reading of his paper by Dr. Gregory. 
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PAPER OF REV. DR. HOWARD OSGOOD 
“The Identity of the Present Views with those Propagated One Hundred Years Ago”’ 


[Dr. Gregory: Allow me to say by way 
of preface, that when Dr. Osgood found 
that his physician would not permit him 
to be present, he wrote that he had 
shortened his paper, boiling it down as 
much as possible, because he knew that 
a read paper does not hold the interest 
as does an address. He has given us a 
brief, and yet very conclusive, argument, 
proving his position absolutely.] 


Outside of experts the people know no- 
thing and care less for scholastic pro- 
cesses. They wish only to know results. 
What the common sense results of much 
criticism of the Bible are today, we are 
told by professors, preachers, popular 
writers by scores. A Canon of West- 
minster and a popular preacher in Lon- 
don tells us in The Contemporary Re- 
view, that the Old Testament has lost 
all influence because of “the absurdities 
and moral crudities,’ “the incredible, 
puerile or demoralizing narratives,” and 
that the New Testament “will have to go 
the way of the Old Testament prodi- 
gies.” The only salvage from this wreck 
will be the moral precepts. The most 
learned of the destructive critics in Scot- 
land teaches that the New Testament has 
no historical foundation. Men of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford and of equal sets of 
learning in our land certify to us that 
the Old and New Testaments contain 
a mass of fables, myths, legends. 

When we ask to see the proofs neces- 
sitating these results we are told that 
they are: 

1. Historical and chronological. 

2. The constant contradictions found 
everywhere in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

3. The disorderly arrangement of each 
book and of all the books. 

4. Evidences that the books were not 
written by the authors assigned to them 
and long after the times narrated. 

5. The low morality in precept and 
practice and the low view of God. 

6. The incredible claims made for Je- 
sus Christ, His birth, miracles, resurrec- 
tion and deity. 


These proofs are said to be the out- 
come of the present day applications of 
the true canons of historical and literary 
criticism, the fruit of a late advanced 
scholarship that is now a science. With 
these new evidences before it, we are 
told, modern reason and philosophy can 
no longer hold the Bible to be the Word 
of God. That this is the much vaunted 
modern view taught by learned men in 
Europe, Great Britain and America, is 
too well known to need the superabund- 
ance of references ready to prove it. 

Let us look back one hundred years. 
Our country had just come out of its 
long sufferings in the war with England. 
A series of changes had for more than 
a century been turning many ministers 
and churches from their earlier purity 
of doctrines and life. The revivals led 
by Whitefield from Maine to Georgia, 
through thirty years, had separated the 
churches of all denominations into those 
that favored and those that opposed 
evangelistic efforts. The long French 
war and the Revolution had turned the 
thoughts of the people to the desperate 
needs and sufferings, the wild passions 
aroused by conflicts. To be our friend 
when our fortunes were darkest was the 
title to unbounded gratitude and influ- 
ence. 

We had two such friends. Thomas 
Paine came to us from England with a 
recommendation from Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and in the well-nigh hopeless first 
years of the Revolution he stirred the 
country and nerved it to the pledge of 
all its resources by his popular writ- 
ings. France by her help enabled us to 
win victory, and for twenty years, in- 
cluding the time of her own revolution, 
the influence of France, her ways, her 
thoughts, her writers, was pre-eminent 
in the United States. So great was that 
influence that it blinded men, otherwise 
sane, to the tyranny and murders and 
banishment of all religion by the French 
revolutionists. Americans wore the tri- 
color and sang popular songs to the 
glory of France and to the reviling of 
Washington. The great popular and sci- 
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entific writers of France were the teach- 
ers of Europe and were to a man the 
outspoken foes of the Bible. Their works 
were largely read and accepted in Amer- 
ica as the best exponents of the latest 
science and literature. How far their in- 
fluence reached is shown by the fact that 
students in college called themselves Vol- 
taire, Diderot, d’Alembert, etc., and less 
than one in a hundred in Harvard, Yale, 
Williams and Princeton were willing to 
profess themselves Christians. 

Thomas Paine the friend of America 
went to France and from the centre of 
her revolution, in 1794-6, wrote and dedi- 
cated and sent by thousands to America 
his “Age of Reason.” It had immense 
vogue for a time and was spread from 
Maine to Georgia, from Massachusetts 
to Kentucky, commended by Paine’s 
reputation as a friend to America. The 
boys in the barns read and believed in 
it. The strength of the book was in its 
plain, vigorous, often coarse English, 
level to the common understanding, its 
apparent earnestness and the clear state- 
ment without any evasion or dissimula- 
tion of his conclusions. These conclu- 
sions follow quick upon his premises. 
This small work is the shortest, strong- 
est popular display of reasons for re- 
jecting the whole Bible as “fabulous and 
false” that had ever appeared. That 
which gave the book its strength at first 
brought it many republications through 
the century until within a few years, 
since which it has been published in a 
splendid edition and praised by its edi- 
tor as one of the great books of the 
world. 

The method Paine follows is the appli- 
cation of what he thinks the simple rules 
of history, literature and science to the 
contents of the Bible. And the points 
he makes against the Bible are: 

1. The “historical and chronological” 
evidence.’ pp. 97-100, 105, III, I19. 

2. The “contradictions” found every- 
where, pp. 42, 105, 113, 134-6, 153-175, 222. 

3. The “disorderly arrangement,” pp. 
gof, 119, 120f, 156, 222. 

4. The books were not written by the 


'The references are to Volume 4 of Paine’s writings, 
edit. of 1856. 
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authors assigned to them, pp. 93, 104-106, 
156-168, but long after the times nar- 
rated, pp. 41, 93, 100, 111, 156f, 162f. — 

5. The low morality and the ascription 
to (od of wicked and unjust words 
and deeds, pp. 90, 96, 103, 106, 113, 186- 
188. 

6. The incredible claims made for 
Christ, particularly as to His birth, His 
miracles, His resurrection, His deity, pp. 
77%, 152-175, 417. 

Paine concludes that the Old Testa- 
ment is “a history of the grossest vices 
and a collection of the most paltry tales,” 
p. 38, and that the New Testament is 
full of “glaring absurdities, contradic- 
tions, falsehoods,” pp. 167, 192, and there- 
fore is “fabulous and false,” pp. 133, 153, 
7 (on 

Paine’s method and main points are 
identical with those of the destructive 
critics of the Bible today. In method and 
main points there has been no advance 
since 1796. There have been changes in 
mere externals but none in essentials. 
There is one advantage wholly on Paine’s 
side. He wrote so that he could not be 
misunderstood and he drew the only 
possible conclusion from his method and 
main points, that the whole Bible is a 
“pious fraud,” “spurious,” “an impos- 
ture,” and “a lie,” and that “I can write 
a better book myself,” p. 222. 

The night of infidelity and the influ- 
ence of Voltaire and Paine was swept 
away by the Spirit of God in a series of 
revivals of earnest faith and life in 
Christ. These began in 1792 and for 
forty years spread through all the States, 
bringing into activity the positive Chris- 
tian men and women who began and 
maintained missionary societies, Bible 
and Tract societies, Sunday Schools and 
all the decided works of faith and love 
to Christ that have grown with the cen- 
tury and have been our precious in- 
heritance. 

Paine’s book in 1706 taught nothing 
new. Any one who is acquainted with 
the learned and popular destructive crit- 
icism in England from Herbert to Hume, 
in Europe from Spinoza to Semler, in 


see in Paine’s book nothing m 
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a strong, popular condensation of the 
same arguments employed by all those 
writers. Nor were these predecessors of 
Paine pioneers, for “The Three Impos- 
tors,” and Faustus and Julian and Por- 
phyry and a host of others in earlies 
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ing a blasphemer, a servant of the devil, 
a deceiver, because being only a man He 
made Himself God. And on these grounds 
they condemned and crucified Him. The 
twenty-seven accusations against Christ 
by the chief priests and learned scribes 


centuries, had passed over the same 
ground and reached the same conclu- 
sions. Nor were these the first. The 
most sharp-witted and learned men in 
the Bible of their day confronted the 
Son of God and denied His teaching of 
the Old Testament, and His claim that war have always been the same, the 
He was the Son of God, the Christ, to be essential lines of destructive attack on 
believed and honored equally with the the Bible remain the same, old as 
Father; and they charged Him with be- Eden. 


(Convention Report to be continued in June Number.) 


cover the whole possible range of des- 
tructive criticism of the Bible and of 
Christ. From that day no really new 
unbelief has been invented. The for- 
tress defines the lines of attack. As 
the essential lines of the strategy of 


RECKLESS CHRONOLOGY 
Rev. M. G. Kyle, D.D., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


William M. Flinders Petrie, the astonishingly successful Egyptian ex- 
plorer, “digger” as he calls himself, has been nicknamed by the Egyptian 
village people, among whom he lives and labors so much, “The Father 
of Pots.” The name is not so ridiculous as it sounds in English, for it 
means, by an Arabic idiom, the “Possessor of Pots,” or the “Pot-man.” 
Oriental nicknames, like schoolboy nicknames, exactly fit. So none of 
the titles given this noted explorer by institutions of learning so pre- 
cisely describes him as this one conferred by the Egyptian fellaheen, 
“Father of Pots”; for not only has he brought to light a prodigious num- 
ber of pots and potsherds, but he has set up his pots as the only universal 
and reliable Egyptian chronology for the whole period of Egyptian history, 
—the one certain means of dating finds. 

We may be wearied or amused or interested or enthusiastic over Pe- 
trie and his pots according as we attach less or more serious importance 
to his claims; but the whole subject becomes of practical interest when 
by means of his potsherd dates he announces the discovery of prehistoric 
remains found at Bellas and Nequada in 1904 A. D., and, to an already ap- 
palling antiquity of 4782 B.C. that he has claimed for Egyptian kings, 
draws further on our credulity by calling us to follow him into that hazy 
immensity, prehistoric time in Egypt. When Petrie’s pots get mixed up 
with Biblical affairs, and he proposes to reconstruct ancient history upon 
totally other lines than those hitherto supposed to be laid down in the 
biblical account, then we have an interest in the pots. If he is right we 
want to know it. If he is wrong we want him and all who have learned 
from him to know it. 

A large number of the pots of that earliest period have come from 
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Petrie’s explorations to the Free Museum of Science and Art of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In the Arabic sense, the University has become 
the “Father of Pots” or, shall we say, the “Mother of Pots”? In these 
glass cases round about me as I write are ranged for exhibition not a few 
of the very pots by which it has been sought to establish the startling 
antiquity of ancient Egypt. A little nosing around among these pots will 
be very instructive. We shall be in no danger of blackening our fingers, 
nor as we shall see in the sequel, are we in any danger of getting soot on 
our theology either. 

These large earthenware pots, some round, some rectangular, were 
coffins. They are all hand-shaped, and are unglazed. In some of them, 
bodies were doubled up and deposited in a cramped position; in others, 
bones, the flesh having been in some way disposed of, were bunched to- 
gether. According to Petrie’s pottery-scheme of chronology, these pots 
represent prehistoric pottery; these burials prehistoric burials, and these 
people prehistoric people. Let us see if some other supposition may not 
be just as good. 

For instance, these may have been the burials of some primitive peo- 
ple, who still lived among the Egyptians in historic times, as the Indians 
still live in the United States, and, after four centuries of the white man, 
still often bury their dead according to the superstitious notions of their 
ancestors. In this case we would have a glimpse, not of prehistoric peo- 
ple, but of people whose ancestors were prehistoric. Or these burials 
might represent the customs of a foreign people, who as captives or slaves 
or immigrants had come among the Egyptians of historic Egypt. Would 
some future archzologist, who should find evidence of African burials 
in the Southland or Chinese burials on the Pacific coast, be warranted in 
concluding that they were prehistoric burials, instead of being, as we 
know them to be, only the remains of some poor slave or of some impe- 
cunious Chinaman whose bones had never been sent back to China? 

Now it may be that all these theories are false. I believe they are; but 
they are just as reasonable suppositions as this one upon which Petrie 
bases his so far-reaching conclusions. 

There is still another hypothesis worth all of these together. It is 
that these were some of the ways in which poor people, the masses of 
Egypt, disposed of their dead in the historical period when the kings and 
the nobles and wealthy families so carefully mummified the bodies of 
their loved ones. Notwithstanding the seemingly countless mummies that 
are found, there never was a time, even in the golden days of Egypt’s 
power and wealth, when more than a small portion of the millions of 
Egypt were mummified; and the methods by which the bodies of the 
multitudes were disposed of have never been ascertained. May not these 
have been some of the ways? 

That some of the bodies were dispossessed of their flesh, or even had 
the bones bunched, presents no problem fatal to the theory; for the lar- 
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way, and despite their peculiar doctrine concerning the resurrection. Nor 
does the fact that the noble and the wealthy, in accordance with their 
views concerning the resurrection, mummified their dead, disprove this 
theory. Christians believe in the resurrection of the dead, and the doc- 
trine has had much to do with the custom of burying the dead; yet the 
Christians of some of the West Indies first destroy the flesh and then 
bunch the bones, just as did these Egyptians. 

Even the rude forms and poor finish of the pottery does not support 
the prehistoric theory of its origin; for here in this case on my right is 
pottery from the times of the kings of the first dynasty, of exactly the 
same quality, and found with it are other pieces of exquisite shape and 
workmanship, and besides, dishes and vases in alabaster, in slate, in vol- 
canic ash and even in hard granite from Assuan whose design and finish 
betray artistic skill that can not be surpassed today. If this same pot- 
tery was contemporaneous with such a high state of art in the first dynasty, 
what evidence of prehistoric time does it give when found somewhere else? 
In this our own land, at the present time, may be found fragments of pot- 
tery of the rudest kind mingled with pieces of Haviland, Dresden and 
Limoges. 

But it is not longer necessary to support this hypothesis as a mere 
theory. That this contracted method of burial was merely one way of 
disposing of the dead in Ancient Egypt has been established by Petrie’s 
own subsequent excavations. In 1899-1900 he astonished the world by 
discovering at Abydos the tombs of the kings of the first and second dynas- 
ties, in ground that both Mariette and the Mission Amélineau had suc- 
cessively worked over. Ranged round about the tomb of King Khase- 
khemui of the second dynasty were a great number of graves of domes- 
tics, servants of the household, or retainers of some sort. In one of these 
graves was found, after a great many centuries of destruction and 
plunder, one burial still intact. Alas, for the theory of prehistoric people 
in Egypt, that has gone so far and made so many friends that it is diffi- 
cult to follow it, this humble person of the second dynasty was buried in 
the same cramped position, “contracted burial,’ that had been announced 
as an essential part of the evidence of a prehistoric people of an uncer- 
tain and probably prodigious antiquity. 

What a pity that the rash, hasty conclusions of explorers from insuff- 
cient data are taken up and heralded over the world whenever they seem 
to discredit biblical ideas, whether they really do so or not, and then when 
the momentary triumph is over and the hasty conclusion corrected, the 
correction travels so very slowly after the mistake! 

The prodigious antiquity of Egypt and Babylonia, from five to seven 
or even ten thousand years B.C., depends upon very inadequate evidence. 
Indeed there is absolutely no real date in Egyptian history beyond about 
1892 B.C. Beyond that time there is the greatest uncertainty. For mere 
convenience, Lepsius, about half a century ago, established by assump- 
tion three reigns to a century, assuming that all kings were consecutive, 
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none contemporaneous. It has been so long assumed that many seem to 
have forgotten, or never to have known, that it is an assumption, and 
have claimed it as established by proof. Another illustration in point is 
the claim made by Prof. Heilprecht, usually so careful in his work, of 
nine or ten thousand years B.C. in Babylonia. He measured the debris 
from the top of the heap to the pavement of Sargon, and from the pave- 
ment of Sargon to the bottom, and the rule of three did the rest! Just 
as though ancient cities were destroyed at intervals of mathematical regu- 
larity, and always left an exactly determinable amount of debris at a given 
point! 

It is freely admitted that the chronology of the Bible is not under- 
stood. No more is the chronology of Egypt. And it must not be forgotten 
that M. Jules Oppert, one of the oldest and greatest of Assyriologists, 
boldly challenges the chronology deduced from the Eponym calendar. No 
two biblical chronologists have ever agreed on the subject. It is prob- 
able that even the very system of ancient Oriental Chronology was on a 
different principle from ours. And when it is discovered, as it will be 
some day, it will certainly correct some popular errors, it may be where 
we least expect. But the claims for antiquity far outreaching, or even dis- 
crediting, the seeming extent of the biblical records, bear as yet about 
the same relation to scientific biblical archeology, as the various conclu- 
sions from Cardiff Giants and Kansas cave men, and the Colorado mis- 
sing link do to the discussion in Anthropology. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A DATE. NO. 2. 
Professor W. M. NMicPheeters, D.D., Columbia, S. C. 

As already shown there cxists a curiously close and instructive rela- 
tion between the views scholars hold as to the date of the Book of Joel 
and their views as to its literary, intellectual, and prophetic merits and 
value." Whatever our explanation of the fact, the fact itself cannot be 
denied. Further, the fact itself, whatever its explanation, is the best 
evidence that a too facile acquiescence in the notion that the matter of date 
of the books of the Bible has no practical importance, is dangerous. 

But the case of the Book of Joel furnishes, if possible, more striking 
evidence still of the practical importance attaching to this matter of date. 
Let us see. Unless we are much at fault correct views as to the date 
of Joel will be found of value as enabling us to form a just estimate of 
certain results and methods of criticism, now much in evidence. 

A certain school of critics have, with infinite pains, and with a patience 
and ingenuity in themselves worthy of all admiration, wrought out a 
scheme according to which the Pentateuch, instead of being from Moses, 
proceeded from various hands at various dates. A central feature of the 
scheme, as now held, is that what is known as the Priest-Code did not 
receive its final form until the time of Ezra. All that large learning and 
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admirable literary gifts can do to render this theory plausible and popular 
has been done. Now, these critics themselves tell us that the Book of Joet 
reflects a time in which the tendencies that resulted in the Priest-Code are 
obviously operating: indeed, a time in which this Priest-Code was recog- 
nized law. Dr. G. A. Smith regards the religious temper and emphasis 
of the book as practically identical with those of the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. According to Dr. Driver and Dr. Smith the emphasis laid 
upon the priesthood and ritual in Joel, is as great as the emphasis placed 
upon them in such books as Ezra, Nehemiah and Daniel.? 

This school, themselves being witnesses, then, there are strong grounds 
of probability for the conclusion that whatever be the date of the Book of 
Joel, the Priest-Code was in existence and making its influence felt at the 
time that Joel wrote. But if the evidence leads us to the conclusion that 
Joel wrote not later than the time of Uzziah, let us say, then, according 
to these scholars, we have in his little book evidence for the existence and 
influence of this portion of the Pentateuch at that early date. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find one after another of this school forced, as 
it were, against his earlier, unbiased judgment to assign the book of Joel 
to a later and later date. Such, according to the late Prof. A. G. Davidson, 
was the history of Kuenen’s view of the date of Joel. Beginning by ac- 
cepting an early date for the book, Kuenen found himself compelled by 
the exigencies of his critical theories to place the date of Joel gradually 
later and later. And according to Dr. G. A. Smith, such also was prac- 
tically the history of the views of Oort, . . . A. B. Davidson, Driver, 
Cheyne, perhaps also Wellhausen.* 

Scholars should, of course, be open to new light, and, having obtained 
it, should have the courage of their convictions. At the same time it is 
impossible not to feel that the argument of these scholars for the late date 
of this book is, to a certain extent, discredited, because apparently framed 
to support their theory as to the date of the law; and, on the other hand, 
their theory as to the date of the law is, in its turn, discredited as soom 
as we become convinced that Joel is pre-exilic. It will perhaps be proper 
to add here that whatever tends to discredit the theory which attributes 
the law of Moses to Ezra, tends also to remove the discredit which a radi- 
cal criticism has endeavored to fasten upon the historicity of the book of 
Chronicles. Such facts as these remind us again that the question of the 
date of a book may be very far from having a merely academic interest. 
It does not belong to the sphere either of abstractions or trivialities. 

The date of this book is also a matter of importance for the history of 
the Canon of the Old Testament. At present the dominant evolutionary 
philosophy has made itself felt in every sphere of mental activity. Per- 
haps its influence has been quite as conspicuous in the Biblical sphere as 
in any other. According to it everything grows. Applying this doctrine 
‘to the Word of God, modern writers, such as Ryle, and others, insist that 
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canonicity also is a matter of growth. According to these scholars, the 
prophetic books, for instance, did not derive their authority from the 
source from which they proceeded, but were gradually invested with it in 
process of time. One would think that it would take a considerable length 
of time for a book which God had not from the first invested with authority 
over the conscience to acquire this high quality. But be this as it may, 
we are not surprised to find writers like Ryle placing the date of what they 
speak of as the “second canon”’—their term for the prophetic books as 
a whole, excepting Daniel—not earlier than the year 300 B. C. 

If, however, we can establish a pre-exilic date for the book of Joel, 
then, the theory of the formation of the Canon just referred to will be 
one more enterprise in which great intellectual wealth and labor have 
been invested that will find itself forced into bankruptcy. Not even the 
theories of the dominant philosophy can prevent this. Facts do not exist 
for philosophy, but philosophy for facts. Philosophy cannot unmake 
facts, though history shows that facts, even where long ignored, are 
finally able to unmake philosophies. If Joel be pre-exilic, then the fact 
is that it was recognized as Scripture from the very time that it was put 
forth. The use made of it by Amos, by Isaiah, by Ezekiel, by Zephaniah, 
by Nahum, point, unmistakably to this conclusion. If Joel preceded 
Amos, then Joel’s prophecy was for Amos the Word of God. The very 
insignificance of the book of Joel, so far as its bulk goes; the very diffi- 
culties that beset the interpretation of it, give an added significance to 
the importance that was attached to it. The fact that so small a book was 
preserved through all of the vicissitudes that overtook the Jewish people 
subsequent to the time of Uzziah, is the most conclusive kind of evidence 
as to the value that was attached to it. 

Again, these facts shed light not only upon the question of canonicity 
and of the history of the Canon, but also upon that of the text. It is not 
uncommon to find writers of the school already referred to making the 
gravest insinuations as to a lack of care during the pre-Christian centuries 
for the purity of the text of the different books of Scripture. One 
is surprised at the recklessness with which such insinuations are made. 
As soon, however, as the early date of the Book of Joel is established, 
much has been done to silence them. Here is a little book of one hun- 
dred and seventy-two verses that has been coming down the stream of 
time since the eighth century before Christ, and yet all of the evidence 
goes to establish the conclusion that its text has suffered no material cor- 
ruption. Such a fact furnishes us with a feeling of comfortable assur- 
ance that a reasonable care was exercised over its text, in the pre-Chris- 
tian period, and if exercised in the case of this littie book, then presum- 
ably exercised also in the case of the other books of the Old Testament. 

Further, establish a pre-exilic date for Joel, and the rampant divisive 
criticism of our day is forced to deal with this fact: here is a little book, 
among the least of all the books, almost as small as the smallest of the 
fragments into which this type of criticism resolves the larger books of 
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Scripture, and yet it has come down with the name of its author preserved. 
If, then, the first verse of the book is not a later addition, we have con- 
clusive evidence that the men of that early day were not as indifferent 
to the matter of authorship as some would now have us believe. Further, 
we have evidence that the name of a writer when once attached to his 
writing, was not easily detached from it. In the light of the facts fur- 
nished by such books as Jeremiah and Amos, Nahum and Zephaniah, it 
is asking a great deal of us to ask us to believe that the name of the once 
famous “second Isaiah”—a nebula that our more penetrating recent criti- 
cal telescopes are resolving into a whole system of lesser lights—could 
have been lost as it was formerly supposed to have been lost. 

Finally, the date of the Book of Joel becomes a matter of interest, be- 
cause of the hint that it gives us as to the importance of Bible study. If 
Joel was written in the time of Uzziah, then, we have this impressive 
testimony to the importance of Bible study, to wit, we find the inspired 
writers of prophecy themselves studying this little prophecy. If Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, Nahum, Zephaniah and Malachi acquainted themselves with 
the teaching of Joel, doubtless we will find it worth our while to acquaint 
ourselves with his teachings. But, if the great Isaiah studied the little 
Joel, certainly we can not afford to overlook the great Isaiah. The argu- 
ment is of the plainest and most practical, hence of the most forceful kind. 

Tested, then, by a concrete case, we find how misleading is the notion 
that but scant practical importance attaches to the settlement of the dates 
of the books of the Old Testament. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 
The Managing Editor 

The Topics of the International Lessons for May are “Prayer and 
Promise,” “Watchfulness,” “The Prodigal Son,” “Jesus Teaches Humil- 
ity,” and “The Passover.” ‘The first three Lessons are drawn from Luke, 
the fourth from Mark, and the fifth from Matthew. The themes suggested 
are all susceptible of furnishing the basis for good practical instruction ; 
but the reasons for their selection are not obvious, whether they are con- 
sidered in their relations to the Gospels or to an outline Life of Christ. 

I. The subject of the First Lesson is “Prayer and Promise,” and its 
Scripture is Luke xi. 1-13. The parallel Scriptures are found in Matt. vi. 
9-13, and Matt. vii. 7-11; the first of which gives the Prayer and the other 
the Promise. 

The two Evangelists doubtless refer to different occasions on which 
Jesus taught this lesson of Prayer. He never hesitated to repeat sub- 
stantially the same teaching when it was necessary. The essential and 
fundamental things deserve repetition, and the condition of human nature 
is such as to demand “line upon line,” “precept upon precept.” 

The setting of the Prayer—called the Lord’s Prayer although He never 
prayed it—in the two Gospels is entirely different. In Matthew it app*ars 
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in the Sermon on the Mount, and is found in that section of our Lord’s 
discourse in which He is setting forth how different from the Pharisee’s 
requirement of righteousness is the requirement in the Kingdom of 


Heaven. His followers are to do their righteousnesses (vi. 1)—embracing | 


alms, prayer, and fasting, the first representing all duty toward one’s fel- 
low man, the second toward God, and the third toward self—in an entirely 
different way from the Pharisees, who did them to be seen of men. Hence 
the prohibition of prayer ostentatiously made in the most public places, 
and the injunction to withdraw into the closet so as to be apart with God. 
Vhe warning was equally pertinent against the “vain repetition” and 
“much speaking” of the heathen. So also was the call to forgive that 
they might be forgiven of their Father in heaven. The Prayer is here part 
of a great connected discourse setting forth the way into the Kingdom 
and the influence and life required in the Kingdom, in the sharpest possi- 
ble contrast with the Jewish ideas and practices. 

In Luke the teaching of the Prayer belongs to a later period in the 
ministry of Jesus, the period in which Perea was the center of His activ- 
ities, although His face was turned toward Jerusalem and the final crisis. 
The Disciples appeal to Him to teach them to pray, “as John taught his 
disciples.” The teaching, beginning with Luke x. 25 and ending with xt. 13, 
has none of the Jewish features of Matthew in it. It is suited to appeal 
to the universal man, the Greek: mankind is but one family (parable of 
the Good Samaritan); but one thing is needful (incident of Mary and 
Martha) ; there is but one way of securing what is needful (by prayer) ; 
God’s highest and best gift in answer to prayer is the Holy Spirit whom 
God the Father gives with all willingness. Luke puts “Holy Spirit” in 
place of Matthew’s “good things,” and follows the Prayer with the forcible 
illustrations drawn from the friendship of a Friend and the. love of a 
Father, using also the divine promise and assurance common to Matthew 
and Luke: “Ask and it shall be given unto you.” 

One will find by examination that this is just a single point in the ex- 
tended lessons in Prayer found in Luke’s Gospel only, since the Greek, in 
his thisworldliness, needed to have the way opened for him to God and 
heaven. Luke taught him how communication is to be had with God and 
the world of invisible realities, and how man is to reach up after the per- 
fect manhood here, and the immortal manhood of glory hereafter. The 
prayer of faith is the great agency. 

Hence, Christ is presented by Luke as the great example of Prayer 
and of its power over the unseen world. He prays at His baptism and the 
Holy Ghost descends upon Him (iii. 21). He withdraws into the wilder- 


ness and prays before He heals the palsied man and forgives his sins and — 


engages in the conflict with the Scribes and Pharisees (v. 16). He prays 
all night and then chooses His disciples (vi. 12). He prays on the Mount 
of Transfiguration and the glory of heaven comes down upon Him (ix. 29). 


A 


He prays alone in His retirement from His public work and the disciples, { 
with Peter in the lead make their first full confession of His Messiahship 
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(ix. 18). He prays in the Garden before He goes to the Cross; and, being 
in an agony, He prays still more earnestly and an angel comes down to 
strengthen Him (xxii. 41-45). Even on the Cross He prays for His mur- 
derers (xxiii. 34), and in His last words commits His spirit into the hands 
of His Father (xxiii. 46). 

And in harmony with this wonderful example is the not less wonder- 
ful teaching, given in this Gospel only. Twice is He represented as say- 
ing, “Men ought always to pray.” The effects of urgent prayer by man 
are here exhibited, not only by the promise, “Ask and it shall be given 
you,” and that peculiar promise of the Holy Spirit for the asking (xi. 1-3) ; 
but also in the two parables, of the friend coming for bread at midnight 
(xi. 5-8), and the widow before the unjust judge (xviii. 1-8). 

The inimitable incident of the two men—Pharisee and Publican—who 
went up into the Temple to pray—given later and by Luke only (xviii. 9- 
14)—has probably had a more powerful influence in directing man to the 
true prayer than any other teaching of the Bible. All this is but a small 
part of Luke’s work in opening heaven and the spiritual world to the 
Greek soul. In short, the Third Gospel may well be called the Gospel of 
Prayer. 

It is well to mark the difference in the form of the Lord’s Prayer as 
given by Luke. It will be sufficient to cite it as it is in the Revised Ver- 
sion. It reads as follows: 

“Father, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Give us day 
by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins; for we also ourseives 
forgive every one that is indebted to us- And bring us not into temp- 
tation.” 

A careful reading of the two will bring out the marked differences be- 
tween this form and that given to the Jew for his instruction and the 
correction of his false notions. Will it not also suffice to show that it was 
not intended to be a set form of words to be repeated always and cover- 
ing all the field of prayer in the Christian Church? 


II. The subject of the Second Lesson is ‘“Watchfulness,” and its 
Scripture is Lifke xii: 35-48. Related to this are the teachings in Matt. 
xxiv. 42-51; Mark xiii. 33-37; Luke xxi. 34-36. But they are not the same. 
Luke stands alone in the wonderful teaching of this twelfth chapter, which 
merely gives a single scene from the Ministry of Jesus in Perea. In the 
portion embraced in the Lesson are gathered the Parables of the Master’s 
Return, of the Thief in the Night, and of the Steward’s Responsibility,— 
the last being addressed especially to the Disciples in response to Peter’s 
curious inquiry. The deeper lessons of the passage will come out as its 
strenuous inculcations are studied with the Greek’s superficial view of the 
world and human responsibility in mind. It will be seen that Christ’s 
words were fitted to revolutionize the Greek view and soul. 

And could any lesson be better suited to this Greek age in which we 
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are living, when the worldling is doing everything possible to take all the 
earnestness out of life and make it merely a careless play? 


III. The Subject of the Third Lesson is “The Prodigal Son,” found © 


in Luke xv. 11-24. This gem of all the Parables has no fellow outside of 
Luke’s Gospel. It is Christ’s matchless delineation for all men in all ages 
of “the Story of the Sinful Soul in its lost Condition and of its Salvation.” 
It is the one supreme Parable for universal humanity,—stripping off every- 
thing that would obscure the grace of God in saving lost man, and bring- 
ing the way of salvation within the comprehension of the child, and in- 
deed of every one who has intelligence enough to be responsible for the 
choice of good or evil. Its simple story has doubtless led more into the 
Kingdom of God than all the elaborate pulpit rhetoric of the centuries. 


It is, however, but a part of Luke’s revelation of God’s grace to the - 


man of reason and humanity. It stands here as one of a group of three, 
each of which is incomparable in its way. It can scarcely be a mere con- 
ceit that has connected the group with the persons of the Holy Trinity. 
The Shepherd and the Wandering Sheep (xv. 3-7)—is not that God the 
Son coming to this world to save the lost? The Woman and the Lost 
Piece of Silver (xv. 8-10)—is not that God the Holy Spirit in the Church 
seeking diligently for the lost? The Father and the Prodigal Son (xv. 1I- 
32)—is not that God the Father in his boundless grace and yearning for 
the lost? 

Moreover, the Good Samaritan, the Great Supper, the Publican’s Ac- 
ceptance with God,—all these things and many others in this Gospel con- 
vey the same lesson of God’s grace, His compassion for the undeserving 
and the death-deserving. So Luke’s Gospel stands out among the Synop- 
tic, or Evangelistic Gospels—in contrast with Matthew, the Gospel! of 
righteousness, and Mark, the Gospel of strenuous activity and struggle— 
as the Gospel of God’s boundless grace to all the lost world. 


IV. The Subject of the Fourth Lesson is “Jesus Teaches Humility.” 
Its Scripture is Mark x. 35-45. The parallel is found in Matthew xx. 20- 
28. Christ’s rebuke of Human Ambition for Greatness. was peculiarly 
necessary for the Jew and the Roman, and therefore it appears in the first 
two Gospels. The Jew was possessed by his false visions of a glorious, 
material Messianic Kingdom, in which he should be exalted over all the 
nations. He had perversely misinterpreted the Prophets, especially Isaiah’s 
wonderful visions of future glory. The Roman was by birth under domin- 
ion of his dream of universal empire, to the fulfilment of which his armies 
were pushing out into all the world. The teaching of Jesus was fitted to 


meet the errors of both, as will appear from such a comparison of what ~ 


is said in the two Gospels, as any one can make for himself. 

The gradations in rank are what both Jew and Roman—and the types 
that they in all ages represent—are interested in and seek after. Their 
“rulers” (subordinate authorities) exercise authority over the mass of u1 
derlings; their “great ones” (rulers of higher rank) exercise authori 
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over these rulers of lower order,—and so they rise, rank above rank. The 
two Disciples—like Jew and Roman—would be satisfied with nothing 
short of the highest position. In Matthew’s account, the mother of James 
and John appears foolishly pleading for this place for them. In Mark’s 
account the two Disciples appear ambitiously pleading for the first place 
for themselves. Both are undoubtedly true; both things happened. 

The Lesson that greatness in the Kingdom is only attained through 
service and self-sacrifice is brought home with power by the Great Teacher 
to both Jew and Roman; and the whole is completed and clinched by that 
final word of Jesus concerning his Atoning Sacrifice, given in both Gos- 
pels: “For even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister ; and to give his life a ransom for many” (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45). 


VY. The Subject of the Fifth Lesson is “The Passover,” and its Scrip- 
ture is Matthew xxvi. 17-30. The parallel Scriptures are Mark. xiv. 12-26; 
Luke xxii. 7-23; John xiii. 21-30. 

As the great lesson connected with the approach of Jesus to the Cross, 
the account of the Passover finds a place in all the Gospels. Lack of space 
compels us to refer the reader to his Harmony of the Gospels for the com- 
parison of the accounts, and the study of their Jewish, Roman, Greek and 
Christian touches. 

The one thing that stands out for all men and all times is that Jesus 
here puts Himself symbolically in the place of the Passover Lamb, thereby 
making ready for the hastening hour of sacrifice on the Cross, in which 
He was to give His “life a ransom for many” (Mark x. 45). 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM, AND WHY IT CAN NOT BE 
ACCEPTED 


Rev. Principal Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Wyckliffe College, Toronto, Canada 
(Continued from April Number) 


SECOND LINE OF ENQUIRY : The Historical 
Relations of the New Theory. 

Let us now turn to the second of the 
three lines of enquiry indicated, viz., the 
relations of the new theory to the history 
of Israel and the historical credibility of 
the Pentateuch. 

The very assumption that instead of 
contemporaneous records of 
the events related, we have 
only a number of diverse 
and variant traditions of the Mosaic age 
as they existed eight or ten centuries 
after the time of Moses, is destructive of 
any reasonable certitude as to the reality 
of the events related. 

But this is not all. Even the more 
moderate of the critics allege that the 
historical statements of the Old Testa- 


Historicity 
Denied. 


ment are inaccurate and inconsistent 
with one another. They tell us that the 
early history of the He- 

Myths . 
brews is very largely myth- 
and P . 
Legends ical: that the Hexateuch is 


not to be regarded as a 
history in any strict sense of the term; 
that it contains stories about Abraham 
and Moses in which there may be some 
substratum of truth; and they differ as 
to the extent of that substratum, many 
regarding it as very small indeed, and 
even then uncertain. They allege that 
but little is given us of the early history 
of Israel, but that what is really pre- 
sented is a picture of the times in which 
the alleged authors lived, eight or ten 
centuries after Moses. 

It is not a question about trifles, unim- 
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portant discrepancies, slight inaccuracies 
of dates or numbers, ali of which are 
easily explicable. Errors both of words 
and of facts, false statements and self- 
contradictions, are freely alleged. Great 
parts of what the Bible gives as veritable 
history are pronounced to be “mere fic- 
tion,” “romance and idealization,” “myth 
and legend.” The histories of Joshua 
and Judges are said to be largely legend- 
ary and full of errors. Some admit them 
to possess shreds of historic truth amidst 
the mass of myth and fiction. 

According to many critics Deuteron- 
omy is a deliberate fraud 
imposed upon the people by 
Hilkiah, or some other un- 
known person, in the time of Josiah. 
One of the more moderate of recent 
ecritics represents the book as “the com- 
position of one who lived in the seventh 
century, and who sought by a dramatic 
use of the last words of Moses to recall 
this countrymen to holier life.”" To the 
eobiection that the allusions (in Deut. 
~vii. 5 and xx. 16-19) to the dwellers in 
Canaan and to the Amalekites would be 
anintelligible and unnecessary at so late 
‘a period as the seventh century B. C,, 
at is replied that “the writer’s purpose is 
to transfer himself to the age of Moses. 
If Moses were represented as speaking in 
the plains of Moab it would be natural 
for the writer to make him refer to the 
Canaanites and to introduce suitable lo- 
eal allusions.” 

To put it in plainer terms, the un- 
known author of Deuteronomy having 
sought to obtain authority for his writ- 
ing by attributing it to Moses, then en- 
deavored to give the appearance of truth 
to the fiction by inserting local allusions 
belonging to the time of Moses. It is, 
therefore, a deliberate forgery for a 
pious purpose, set forth with a declara- 
tion that it is the Word of the Lord 
spoken by his servant Moses. The asser- 
tion of some critics that the book was 
written a few years earlier, in the trou- 
blous reign of Manasseh, and deposited 
for safety in the precincts of the Temple 
where Hilkiah discovered it, does not at 


Deuter- 
onomy. 


1 Hastings: “Dictionary of the Bible,” Vol. L., 
P. 603. 
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all change the character of the produc- 
tion. How is such a theory to be recon- 
ciled with the explicit statement that 
Moses wrote the book and committed it 
to the custody of the Levites? 


The Prophet Jeremiah must have been 
himself deceived. For he went through 
the land re-affirming the words of Deu- 
teronomy as the true record of the 
Covenant God made with their fathers 
when He brought them out of the land 
of Egypt. (Jer. xi. Compare Deut. xxvii. 
a0, iv: 20, vii. I2, 18) Yet this same 
Jeremiah discriminates between what is 
truly God’s law and what the false 
scribes pretended to be God’s law; and 
denounces the prophets of his day who 
prophesied in the name of the Lord, and 
the Lord had not sent them! (Jer. viii. 8; 
xxix. 8, 9, etc.) 

The contents of Deuteronomy are al- 
together inconsistent with the date to 
which the critics would assign it. What 
is the meaning of the oft-occurring warn- 
ing to exterminate the Canaanites, when 
they had long ceased to exist, and what 
is here joined had long since been ful- 
filled? Why should Israel be reminded 
of what the Amalekites had done to 
them, and the duty of exterminating 
them from the face of the earth be 
strenuously inculcated, when there were 
no longer any Amalekites? Numerous 
other statements and references in Deu- 
teronomy could be pointed out, absolute- 
ly inconsistent with the late date which 
the critics give to its origin. 

Take but one other illustration of this 
treatment of the Pentateuch. The Tab- 

ernacle, we are told, had 
T The no actual existence. The 

abernacle. oh : ; 

description given of it was 
simply the invention of Priestly writers 
after the Exile, as a symbolic embodi- 
ment of their ideas and teachings. But 
is it credible that the Priests of the Ex- 
ile and the Return should have set forth 
the whole worship of Jehovah in closest 
relations to an imaginary Tabernacle 
which was never erected, and which there 
had been no intention or desire to — 
erect; and, on the other hand, that not 
a word should be said, not a hint given 
about the re-erection of the T 
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which the hopes of the Nation were set, 
and which was with such eagerness and 


passion urged on by the _ post-exilic 
Prophets? The Tabernacle in the wil- 
derness we understand. The Taber- 


nacle at the return from the Exile, even 
as a work of pious imagination (is an 
anachronism and an absurdity." The 
history is resolved into an incredible 
fiction. 

We are not then surprised by the 
statement of one of the critics, Pro- 
fessor Curtis, of Chicago, 
that “the conception of Old 
Testament history has been 
revolutionized.” “Until the period of 
modern criticism,” he says, “the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament had generally 
been received as records of real history. 
But, according to the new view, they 
contain myths and legends.” “If such 
views prevail,” says Dr. Wace, Dean of 
Canterbury, “while the Old Testament 
may remain, to those who have learning 
enough to appreciate it, an interesting 
book of ancient history; it must cease, 
to the ordinary man, to be a book which 
he can trust as giving him a faithful rec- 
ord of God’s dealings with the Jews.’ 

it has been argued by some, that if 
both the authors of the original docu- 
ments and the editors and redactors 
were divinely inspired, we have that same 
certitude as though the 
whole Pentateuch were tie 
work of Moses. But such 
a view is in the nature of the case im- 
possible, because the whoie theory as- 
sumes that the Pentateuch consists of 
conflicting narratives. The theory im- 


Judgment 
of Critics. 


Critical 
Subterfuge. 


2 How is such a theory of the Tabernacle to be 
reconciled with the declaration of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews—‘the Holy Ghost this signifying” 
(Heb. ix. 8)? As Delitzsch observes—‘‘The writer’s 
meaning is, that the Holy Spirit, as He inspires 
the word of prophecy, so also interprets the other- 
wise voiceless types of the Old Testament worship 
and history; His work being to make manifest, 
to signify or illustrate Divine verities.” This 
theory not only abolishes the Tabernacle, but also 
impugns the testimony of the Divine Interpreter. 
This is but one of innumerable points in which 
‘the destructive critics of the Old Testament in- 
evitably contradict the claims and subvert the 
authority of the New Testament, 

13 Bishop Ellicott says: ‘Modern critical analy- 
sis has sought to reduce that which our Church, 
diy by day, calls the most holy Word of Al- 
mighty God, to a strange conglomerate of myth, 
legend, fabrication, idealized narrative, falsified 
history, dramatized fable, and after-event proph- 
ecy. 
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plies and asserts the erroneousness of 
the original documents, which were not 
merely divergent but contradictory, and 
the incompetency of the authors and 
redactors who frequently misunderstood 
their authorities and sometimes inten- 
tionally misrepresented them.* While 
the critics differ considerably in their 
treatment of the historical narratives, 
some describing them as ancient tradi- 
tions with a possible nucleus of truth, 
and others setting forth what may be 
fairly described as the fictitious, or, as 
they might prefer to call it, the ideal- 
istic, explanation of these narratives: in 
any case what is presented to us is not 
veritable history, but at the best tradi- 
tion with a debatable residuum of truth, 
or ingenious fiction the creation of post- 
exilic times. The historical truth of the 
Old Testament is directly challenged, 
and, as Dr. Wace recently said: 


“We find ourselves brought face to 
face with the difficult question: whether 
the Bible is true. That is the practical 
point at issue. It may be wrapped up in 
a number of disguises, but it will be 
found, I believe, that this is what the 
matter really comes to. The time has 
come,” he continues, when “we must 
realize that they [the critics] are menac- 
ing our belief in the Bible with nothing 
less than a revolution which would have 
the gravest consequences to the stabil- 
ity of the Christian faith,” 


Here it should be noted that so far 
it is not the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch which is under discussion, but its 
truthfulness and reliability as a_his- 
torical record. Is it an authentic and 
credible history or is it not? 

There are two lines of evidence by 
which the credibility of 
the Pentateuch can be 
tested, and, as we believe, 
established; one is found in the propheti- 
cal books of the Old Testament, and the 


Evidence 
of Historicity. 


14 The redactors and revisers seem, according to 
the opinion of the Higher Critics themselves, to 
have been a set of very inaccurate and unreliable 
men. Thus President Harper, of Chicago, says 
of one of them: ‘ fed 

“His spirit is far from being a critical one: he 
did not hesitate to use his material in any way 
which would best subserve his aim, He inserted 
and omitted, changed and arranged. He did not 
have insight sufficient to enable him to see that 
he was all the time committing grave blunders, and 
yet felt no hesitation in altering the originals 
with which he was working.” 
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other in the remains and monuments of 
antiquity. 

The first is a line of evidence which 
every Bible student can trace out for 
himself. A series of references and 
citations, covering the whole Five Books 
and including the principal facts and 
teachings and even the phraseology, runs 
through from Joshua, who reminds the 
people of “the Commandment and the 
Law which Moses, the servant of the 
Lord charged you,” to Malachi, the last 
of the prophets, by whose mouth God 
enjoined upon the people to “remember 
[ye] the law of Moses my servant, which 
I commanded unto him in Horeb for all 
Israel, even statutes and judgments.” 

Professor Stanley Leathes, in his book 
on “The Law in the Prophets” exhibits 
850 references to the Pentateuch, taken 
from seventeen prophetical books. The 
late Professor Robertson, in his admir- 
able lectures on “The Early History of 
Israel,’ works out the same argument 
with special reference to the prophecies 
of Amos and Hosea, both unquestionably 
dating from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B. C., one belonging to Judah and 
the other to Israel. These, the oldest 
of the writing Prophets, show the full- 
est knowledge of the history and insti- 
tutions of the Pentateuch and appeal to 
a similar knowledge on the part of the 
people whom they addressed. They 
bear witness not only to the Law, but 
to the older revelations made to the 
Patriarchs. Moreover, the references 
and allusions to these books extend to 
all the separate portions into which mod- 
ern critics have divided the Pentateuch. 

The second confirmation of the his- 
torical credibility of the Pentateuch is 
furnished by the recent explorations in 
Bible lands, by which, as Professor 
Sayce observes, “a lost world of culture 
and civilization has been brought to 
light.” Out of the vast accumulation of 
material it is difficult to make a selec- 
tion. 

The earliest attacks on the Pentateuch 
were based on the assumption that the 
Mosaic era was a barbarous age. As late 
as 1830 it was asserted that it was an im- 
possibility for Moses to have written the 
Pentateuch, because writing was then un- 
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known, or at least literary culture was 
too low and elementary for the produc- 
tion of such a work at that period. This. 
has now proved to be, as Sayce tells us, 
“a baseless assumption due to the ignor- 
ance of the critics.” 

In Ur of the Chaldees there was not 
only the art of writing but a literature 
and libraries before the migration of 
Abraham. In Egypt writing had come 
down from remote antiquity, and when 
the Israelites sojourned in that land 
there was, as Erman says, “a mania for 
writing.” “Nothing,” he says, “was done 
under the Egyptian Government without 
documents, even in the simplest matters 
of business.” Everywhere were hosts of 
scribes. Every owner of lands had writ- 
ten reports made to him of his sheep and 
oxen, cOws, asses, geese, etc., and, as 
Wilkinson tells us, even the number of 
eggs was recorded. “We can follow,” 
says Sayce, “the daily life of the 
Egyptian three thousand years ago more 
minutely than the daily life of a medieval 
Englishman, ... and study the letters of 
Canaanites who lived before the birth of 
Moses.” And again Sayce tells us: “In 
the century before the exodus Palestine 
was a land of books and schools.” 

“The age of Moses was a literary age, 
the lands which witnessed the exodus 
and the conquest of Canaan were literary 
lands, and literature had flourished in 
them for numberless generations before” 
(“Lex Mosaica”). Among the famous 
Tel el-amarna tablets were found in 
1892 two letters written by the Governor 
of the city of Lachish to the King of 
Egypt. In the same year there were 
found among the ruins of Lachish similar 
tablets. Thus were brought to light the 
two parts of a correspondence which 
took place before the Exodus. We have 
many other indications of advanced liter- 
ary culture in Egypt and Canaan at that. 
period as well as in Babylon at a still 
earlier date. s 

Surely instead of its being a matter 
of wonder that the laws and statutes 
God gave Israel and the early history of 
the nation were committed to writing, it 


would have been most unaccountable if 


this had not been done. The truthful- 
ness of the Pentateuch history is prov 


. 
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in innumerable points relating to the 
geography, the natural history, the arts, 
the social and religious customs in 
Egypt, in the Wilderness and in Canaan. 
This minute accuracy proves that the 
narratives must have been the work of 
eye-witnesses. No writer of later ages 
could have safely passed through. the in- 
numerable liabilities to error to which 
he was exposed at every step, and repro- 
duced with such exact truthfulness the 
minutest points of detail in an age and 
under circumstances so remote from 
himself as the critics would place the 
production of the Pentateuch. Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, for many years Secretary of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, in a 
careful answer to the enquiry whether 
those researches proved the truthfulness 
of the Bible narrative, said, “To my mind 
absolute truth in local details—a thing 
which can not possibly be invented when 
it is spread over a history covering many 
centuries—is proof, almost absolute, as 
to the truth of the things related.” Much 
similar testimony of the highest charac- 
ter could be adduced. It is absolutely 
incredible that unknown writers, living 
from 800 to 1,000 years after the events 
described, devoid of all access to con- 
temporary authorities and dependent 
solely upon obscure traditions, could 
have produced a narrative so absolute- 
ly faithful to its environment, and 
so truthful in its minutest details as the 

Pentateuch is. It is note- 


bases worthy that there does not 
“exist, and no one claims 
that there exists, any conflict be- 


tween the narrative of the Pentateuch 
and any facts known from sources out- 
side of the Pentateuch itself. 


THIRD LINE OF ENQUIRY: The Relation of 
the Radical Theory to Religion. 


The relations of the higher critical 
theory to religion and religious truth 
form a third line of en- 
quiry, as already indi- 
cated. These relations 
include three distinct subjects: the origin 
and nature of the religion of Israel: the 
inspiration and authority of the Old Tes- 
tament; and the position of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Three Distinct 
Subjects. 
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I. The Relation of the Radical Criti- 
cism to Religion, 

The radical theory reduces the religion 
of Israel to the level of a merely natural 
religion. 

As already explained, the speculations 

of the Higher Critics are 


ay largely controlled by a 
Ciahced. philosophy of evolution, 
according to which the 

religion of Israel has been gradually 
evolved. Beginning, it is alleged, with 


a crude polytheism, from very feeble be- 
ginnings it gradually struggled on to the 
lofty and spiritual conceptions of the 
monotheism of the prophets. It is 
claimed that each part of the Old Testa- 
ment fits into that natural development, 
so that the date of a writing can be de- 
termined by its correspondence with the 
moral and spiritual conditions of the 
times. Hence, for example, it is alleged 
that David could not have written 
Psalms, which have been attributed to 
him, because their spiritual aspirations 
and experiences transcend the low con- 
dition of religion in his days.. And in 
like manner it is affirmed that the laws 
and institutions of Moses could not have 
been put forth by him, Crude begin- 
nings may be traced to him, but the 
great body of the Pentateuch must be- 
long to much later times, with a more 
highly developed religious spirit. 

This view of the religion of the Old 
Testament is directly op- 
posed to the representa- 
tions which the Bible itself 
gives us. The Old Testament affirms 
that the Jews received their religion by 
Divine Revelation, that they stood in a 
unique relation to God, which no other 
people ever held, and were throughout 
their career the recipients of Divine mes- 
sages, warnings and promises. It also 
declares and makes plain to us that their 
religion was always beyond them and 
opposed to their natural inclinations, At 
Sinai and through the Desert Wander- 
ings, although witnessing the most re- 
markable miracles by which God pro- 
vided for their safety and sustenance, and 
although under the authority of Moses, 
the people constantly disobeyed and re- 
belled. We need not wonder that in 


Contradicts 
the Bible. 
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Canaan and in contact with its idolatrous 
and depraved people, they forgot God 
and plunged again and again into the 
worst excesses of licentious idolatry. 
During the reigns of the Kings the his- 
tory exhibits a scarcely intermittent 
series of rebellions against God and out- 
breaks of ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness. All the time the prophets stand in 
stern opposition to the tendencies and 
actions of the people. They force upon 
men God’s messages and commands 
against which the greater part of the na- 
tion is, with the exception of a few brief 
periods of reform, in a state of chronic 
rebellion. Nothing could bring out more 
distinctly that the religion of Israel was 
not and could not be an evolution from 
the heart and life of the nation: and 
nothing can account for the persistence 
of the religion in the face of the antag- 
onism of the people except that it was 
divinely given and attested. 

Let us turn again to the Higher 
Critics’ description of the origin of the 
religion of Israel. In 
brief, it afirms that when 
certain wandering Hebrew 
tribes settled in Canaan their religion 
was of the same kind as the religion of 
the nations round about them. Israel, 
says George Adam Smith, looked to their 
God Jehovah, just as Moab looked to 
Chemosh. He tells us that the religion 
of Israel remained “before the age of the 
great prophets (of the eighth century 
B. C.), not only similar to, but in all 
respects above mentioned identical with 
the general Semitic religion which was 
not a monotheism but a polytheism, with 
an opportunity for monotheism at the 
heart of it.” It is asserted that the cul- 
tus of the Jews, as of other nations, 
arose and grew in a natural way. From 
fetichism they passed gradually through 
polytheism to monotheism, and _ their 
tribal deity Jehovah became elevated into 
‘the One True God. 

Down to the time of Amos and Hosea 
the Isralites are said to have worshipped 
Jehovah with the same belief and the 
same rites, substantially, as the heathen 
nations around them worshipped their 
gods. The Prophets first taught Israel 
the higher truth, but failed to impress 


The Critics’ 
Description. 
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their ideals upon the people. It was ne- 
cessary to convert the ideal into a law 
and to this end the Code of Deuteron- 
omy was prepared some short time be- 
fore the eighteenth year of Josiah. This 
was attributed to Moses to give it a 
higher sanction, although it was in 
reality not written until some six hun- 
dred years after his time. Law was 
thus the outcome of prophecy, not its 
antecedent: and on this line the develop- 
ment continued until it found its goal 
in the Levitical code of Ezra and his 
successors, which in turn became the 
starting point of Judaism. Such was the 
natural evolution of the religion of the 

Old Testament. 
But if the same causes were at work 
among the other Semitic 


De aan ‘peoples as in Israel, why 
Excenuear was it that all these peo- 


ples except Israel re- 
mained sunk in idolatry and even de-~ 
clined to lower and baser forms of 
idolatry? How is it that this alleged 
progress from idolatry to monotheism 
can be found nowhere else in the history 
of mankind? The study of Comparative 
Religion fails to discover anywhere such 
an evolution. Jevons, a distinguished 
student of the subject, says: “If it is pos- 
sible to reach monotheism via polytheism 
it is at least a remarkable fact that of all 
the peoples of the world no single one is 
known to have done so.’ 

There are no indications of such an 
evolution. On the contrary there are 
many proofs and traces of degeneration. — 
The most eminent anthropologists, such 
as Renouf, Lang and others, see in fe- 
tichism and animism processes of decay. 
Lang declares that ‘It is among the low- 
est savages that the Supreme Beings are 
most regarded as eternal, moral (as the 
morality of the tribe goes or even on a 
higher level), powerful. (Lang: “Making 
of Religions,” page 206). The evidence 
decidedly points to a primitive monothe-— 
ism. The tendency is seen everywhere 
to be away from the purer, primitive 
faith into idolatry and superstition, 

The radical theory fails as to its start- 
ing point. For although it a sserts | 


_% Jevons: “Introduction to the History c¢ 
ligion,”’ p. 388. 
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the pre-prophetic religion 
was a inere nature-worship, 
it is compelled to admit the 
existence of certain pecul- 
jiarities which distinguish it from ~ the 
contemporary religions. For example, 
Jehovah will not tolerate the worship 
of any other god. He forbids and pun- 
ishes all other worship. Now: the re- 
ligions of the other nations did not forbid 
this. The national god was supreme in 
his own land, but other gods would be 
supreme in their lands. 

Then again, there was no mythology 
in Israel, no inferior gods, half-gods or 
heroes, no ancestor worship, no worship 
of the heavenly bodies. Jehovah alone 
is to be worshipped: He is never regard- 
ed as first among equals, or as merely 
head over secondary gods. But every 
other Semitic people had its mythology, 
its gods many and lords many, of all 
grades, just as ancient Greece had. 

So there must have been, even on the 
showing of the critics themselves, a great 
deal more in the starting-point than they 
allow. If there was in Israel’s religion 
from the earliest period, that which dis- 
tinguished it from all others, it must 
have received it from the only possible 
source—the Divine Revelation. 

In like manner, the radical theory fails 
to explain how the prophets lifted up 
this polytheistic nature-worship to the 
high level of monotheism, without pre- 
suppositions which contradict the the- 
ory, or without admitting a supernatural 
intervention which the theory is seeking 
to keep out. 

It was not merely in the assertion of 
the Divine unity that the religion of Is- 
rael from the first differed from that of 
the surrounding nations.” It embodied 


Failure in 
the Start- 
ing Point. 


46 Prof, Robert Dick Wilson, in a careful en- 
quiry into the leading ideas of Babylon and Isracl 
as exhibited in their vocabularies, draws attention 
to the long line of opposition between the religion 
and policy of the Hebrews and of the Babylonians 
from the time of Abraham to the later Jewish 
literature in which Babylon stands forth as the 
very head and front of offence against the king- 
dom of the God of Israel, 

“All through that extended and extensive litera- 
ture of the ancient Hebrews, all through those 
long annals of ‘the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
wherever the Hebrews and the Assyrio-Babylonians 
were brought into contact, it was by way of oppo- 
sition. The only exceptions were in the cases of 
some weakling, Jehovah-distrusting kings. But 
with these exceptions, prophets and kings and 


lofty conceptions of the holiness and 
benevolence of God—conceptions of the 
Deity entirely absent from every other 
religion of antiquity. And how opposed 
it was to these religions in regard to 
man’s acceptance with God, which could 
not be on the ground of mere ceremonial 
observance, but by faith only, trust in 
God and obedience to His holy will. 
From the first to the last of the Old Tes- 
tament there is this great truth opposed 
to the teaching of all other religions, 
opposed to the natural instincts and pre- 
dilections of fallen man everywhere, 
that man is accepted and forgiven not 
on the ground of his own performances 
and sacrifices, but only on the ground 
of the Divine mercy. It is faith that is 
reckoned for righteousness. 

It can be shown that at every point 
the theory breaks down. At each step 
it involves itself in self contradictions. 

The position of Moses is a great diffi- 
culty with the critic. His existence is 
“too weil attested, by 

Egyptian and classical 

as well as Jewish tradi- 
tion, to be denied, although it is alleged 
that much of what the Pentateuch re- 
lates about him is mythical and legend- 
ary. The greatness of his influence is 
admitted by the very argument of the 
critics that writings of late date were at- 
tributed to him in order to secure for 
them acceptance and authority. 

Vatke, from whom Wellhausen says 
that he has learned best and most, af- 
firms that Moses must be measured by 
his time, and that it is impossible for an 
individual to rise suddenly from a lower 
to a higher stage and raise a whole peo- 
ple with him. He further argues that if 
the Jews had been so lifted up by Moses, 
it was impossible for them to fall back 


Theory Self- 
Contradictory. 


poets emphasize and reiterate the antagonism, es- 
sential and eternal, existing between the worship 
of Jehovah and the worship of the idols of Baby- 
lon.”—-Princeton Theological Review, April, 1903. 
The recently discovered Code of the great Baby- 
lonian legislator Khammurabi has been the sub- 
ject of eager discussion, Not a few monographs 
have been published tracing points of similarity 
and dependence between his laws and_ those of 
the Pentateuch. But the distinguished Orientalist 
Sayce has come to the opposite conclusion. He 
says: “I find little except difference and contrast: 
what has struck me has been, not the agreement, 
but the unlikeness between the Codes of Babylon 
and Moses.”—E-xpository Times, Nov-, 1903. 
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again to the low level of idolatry. Now, 
the Biblical history meets both difficul- 
ties. It shows us that it was by divine 
inspiration that Moses attained his high 
level, and that it was through unbelief 
and sensuality that Israel failed to assim- 
milate the truth he taught, and relapsed 
from time to time into idolatry and un- 
righteousness. 


But apart from this supreme considera-- 


tion, history itself confutes the assump- 
tions of the critics. There 
have arisen from time to 
time epoch-making men, 
great originators, who have given a new 
bent and uplifting to the course of his- 
tory. Such a man was our great King 
Alfred, whose character and achieve- 
ments were not long ago conspicuously 
brought before us in the celebration of 
the thousandth anniversary of his death. 
Read what the historian Green says of 
“the moral grandeur of his life,’ and of 
the extent and magnificence of his 
achievements: how he “éreated @ fleet,” 
how he “began the conception of a na- 
tional law,” and how “he created English 
literature.” H'e was a great educator anda 
great legislator. He was a reformer far in 
advance of his times. What he initiated 
has only been gradually, and after the 
lapse of centuries, in the face of many 
reversions and retrogressions built up 
into the solid fabric of British institutions. 
Then turn to the extraordinary work 
of Charlemagne, who gave to the Ger- 
man race its first political organization, 
who brought law and order into every 
province of his Empire, who fostered 
trade and industry, who founded schools, 
the germs of our Universities, who culti- 
vated art and music and poetry and who 
gave earnest devotion to the interests of 
religion and the Church. Such facts show 
the untenableness of the radical theory 
even from the merely human standpoint. 
The evolutionary theory is buttressed 
in the critics’ argument by two assump- 
The Two ibe aby rg much has 
Assumptions. ade: one, that the 
non-observance of law 
proves its non-existence; the other that 
violation of law could not exist where the 
law is promulgated. 
Most fallaciously has the argument 


History 
Confutes It. 
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from silence been used, as though that 
which is not named in the records did 
not exist, whereas in most cases it is 
true, that what is a commonplace of ex- 
istence, what stands unquestioned and 
known to all, is taken for granted and 
passed over in silence. For example, 
Eusebius in his history passes over in 
silence the books of the New Testament 
Canon universally received, and dwells 
only upon the testimony to those books 
that were doubted by some. The Kuran 
makes no allusion to circumcision, al- 
though it is held by the Mohammedans 
to be an ancient divine institution older 
than Mohammed. Nor is circumcision 
mentioned in the Minor Prophets, the 
Psalms, Kings, Chronicles, or the post 
Exilic writings. That the silence of his- 
tory often occurs in connection with the 
best known facts can be abundantly il- 
lustrated. 

Even if in the case of the laws of Mo- 
ses an actual disregard can be proved in 
the times of the Judges or the Kings, 
that does not prove their non-existence. 
Violation of law may proceed not only 
from the vice of individuals, but from 
the indifference of communities, as in the 
case of much temperance legislation in 
Canada and elsewhere. There are sec- 
tions of English literature, such as the 
Drama of the Restoration, from which 
it might be inferred that at such peri- 
ods there was no law, no Church, no 
Bible, no God in England. 

Sir J. Stephen in his “Lectures on the 
History of France” gives a remarkable 
instance of the total oblivion of a fa- 
mous code of laws. He says: “When 
the barbarism of the domestic govern- 
ment (under the Carlovingian dynasty) 
had thus succeeded the barbarism of the 
government of the state, one of the most 
remarkable results of that political 
change was the disappearance of the 
laws and institutions by which Charle- 
magne had endeavored to elevate and 
civilize his subjects. Before the close 
of the century in which he died, the 
whole body of his laws had fallen into 
utter disuse throughout the whole extent 
of his Gallic dominions. They who have 
studied the charters, laws and chronicles — 
of the later Carlovingian Princes most — 
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diligently are unanimous in declaring 
that they indicate either an absolute ig- 
norance or an entire forgetfulness of the 
legislation of Charlemagne.” Now, as 
has been pertinently asked: “Will the 
critics apply the same rule to Charle- 
magne that they do to Moses, and infer 
that he never gave the laws attributed to 
him?” 

The arguments of the critics prove too 
much, Take, for example, the code of 

laws known as the Books of 
cl Sea the Covenant (Exod. xx to 

rove ee 

Too Much. *Xii. and Exod, xxxv. 10, 

14-26) which are incorpor- 
ated in JE. History shows that there 
was a general violation of these laws 
long after the Exile. Sins definitely for- 
bidden in them were tolerated by the 
rulers and practiced by the people after 
623 as much as before, and even as late 
as 444 B. C. Other illustrations might be 
adduced if our space permitted. 

Moller, after a careful discussion of the 
subject, affirms that if the non-mention 
of a law be a proof of its non-existence, 
then “The Books of the Covenant” and 
the Book of Deuteronomy are impossible 
before the Exile. In fact, as he ob- 
serves, “the critical methods, if consist- 
ently carried out, would prove not only 
that the Biblical representation of Is- 
raelitish history is untenable, but the 
modern construction of the history (by 
the Higher Critics) is quite as much 
so." 

According to the principles of pro- 
cedure of the critics themselves, it is 
impossible to reconcile 
with the history the posi- 
tion they assign to the 
laws. There is no such correspondence 
of the laws with the history as the evolu- 
tionary theory assumes. The religious 
conceptions of the different laws never 


Contrary to 
History. 


17 Mller: ‘Are the Critics Right?” Page 204. 
This is an excellent book for thoughtful readers, 
written by one who was himself formerly a ‘‘High- 
er Critic.” 
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at any time corresponded in their origin 
to the conditions and character of the 
people. On the contrary, they were al- 
ways opposed to the inclinations and 
condition of the people and are plainly 
due to the God-given authority and in- 
spiration of Moses and the Prophets who 
sought to uplift the people to a higher 
level. The Old Testament everywhere 
proclaims itself to be a Divine Reve- 
lation. 

There is certainly progress in the Rev- 
elation. All the essential elements were 
in actual existence in the time of Moses. 
What the subsequent history discloses is 
the enlargement and deepening of the 
Revelation by means of the Prophets, 
and an advance in the understanding of 
the Revelation and in the appropriation 
of its truth. God was not content to 
reveal Himself merely under the limita- 
tions of nature, but in actual supernatural 
visitations and manifestations which 
transcended nature and revealed Him as 
the Living God in personal relations to 
His people. 

Moreover, if a merely natural evolution 
be established in the case of the Old 
Testament, how can it end 


pee. there? Must we not in all 
astanient consistency be compelled to 


regard the revelation in 
Christ as also a natural development? 
If super-natural intervention is banished 
from the Old Testament, by what right 
can it be introduced into the New Testa- 
ment? If in the Old Dispensation the 
divine working was confined within the 
limits of the natural, as those critics who 
admit any divine action affirm, must not 
the same limits be placed upon the di- 
vine working in the New Dispensation? 
Are we to understand that the revelation 
in Christ is only a natural development? 
The course and tendency of the Higher 
Critical movement plainly shows that it 
must come to this, and the more thor- 
ough-going critics do not hesitate to af- 
firm that this is their position. 


(To be concluded in the June number.) 
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INSTRUCTION—CONCLUDED * 
Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 


II. The Cultivation of the Constructive 
Faculty the Only Way to Power and 
Success. 

Not only is the creative or construc- 
tive power cultivable, but—what is vast- 
ly more important—I think it can be 
demonstrated that through its cultiva- 
tion alone can the highest success be at- 
tained in cultivating the lower intellect- 
ual powers and in fitting man to accom- 
plish something worth his while in the 
world, 


Accomplishment—not knowledge, nor 
feeling, merely—is the goal for man. 
His rationality consists supremely in 
his being capable of setting before him- 
self ends of action and intelligently pur- 
suing them. Knowledge may aid him 
in finding or fixing upon 
ends and in planning to 
attain them; feeling may 
furnish him powerful springs of action, 
powerful impulses toward these ends; 
but these are only accessory and su- 
bordinate to accomplishment. Man 
knows and feels in order that he may 
be a doer, maker, constructor, builder; 
and he becomes the normal and ideal 
man, only as he subordinates knowledge 
and feeling to this higher aim and man- 
hood. God has made him to be the 
lower, only in order that he may become 
the higher. From the intellectual side 
he is super-eminently a constructive be- 
ing. Confining our thought to the intel- 
lectual life and activity, it is patent, 
therefore, that the constructive power, 
when given its normal place, suwhbsidizes 
or takes up into itself all the other in- 
tellectual powers and activities. 

But something more and better is true, 
and that is that the constructive power 
alone, when properly developed and 
trained, never wearies and never fossil- 
izes; and that it alone can keep any and 
every other form of inte'!ectual effort 
from becoming a weariness and a drudg- 
ery, and the one who uses these powers 
from becoming a drudge and a fossil. 


The Way to 
Achievement, 


*From an address at the Jubilee“of the State;Normal College, Albany, N. Y., June 27, 1894 


Memory—the power that has so long 
been made the main dependence in edu- 
cation — wearies when 
used mechanically and 
simply for the sake of 
gathering up so much treasure, whether 
for the sake of having it or of reciting 
it. The honor man in one of our great 
institutions, once put the thing patly for 
me on this wise: “I passed through the 
four years of hard drudgery. The pro- 
fessors poured in and poured in knowl- 
edge, on the whole range of subjects in 
the curriculum; and when I came to the 
end of the course, they asked me to 
pour it out,-and I poured it all out, and 
it staid out.” He was disgusted with it 
all, and done with it all forever. And 
he was the honor man! And the great, 
if not the only, lesson learned in col- 
lege, by many a generous young man, is 
the lesson of learning something for to- 
day and hastening to forget it over 
night; just as the business man learns 
the same lesson with less trouble and 
pain by reading his daily paper. And 
so nine-tenths of a student’s life is often 
wasted, and worse than wasted; for all 
such knowledge is rubbish—mechanical- 
ly gained, mechanically held, if held at 
all, and mechanically lost in the end— 
because there are no connecting links 
and no unifying principle in it all. And 
the longer a man drudges his memory 
in that way the more mechanical be- 
comes the process and the more a ma- 
chine and the more worthless a machine 
becomes the man. God never intended 
us to be such drudges and spendthrifts. 

How different everything becomes 
when one is trained to gather his knowl- 
edges in system and for the ends of con~ 
struction or of accomplishment! Each 
fact and truth has at once its own place 
and acquires a lasting value; the me- 
chanical memory gives place to the phi- —~ 
losophical; memory ceases to be a 
drudge and becomes the willing and glad 
servitor of reason and life and enlarg- 
ing manhood; and each system of ni 
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and truths, little or great, takes care of 
itself and is ready to become part of a 
greater system and unity. 

As a remarkably brilliant young man 
once said to me: “I don’t have to re- 
member a subject when properly pre- 
sented in its constructive system and re- 
lations, or when I have so studied it; 
whenever my attention is called to it, it 
thinks itself over again; it remembers 
itself.” And so in all spheres the con- 
structive faculty transfigures memory. 

In the effort to get away from the 

P drudgery of memory, we 
Perception and pave attempted in these 
Construction, later years to throw the 
burden upon the powers of perception. 
But perception, like memory, is finite— 
almost infinitely limited—and, like mem- 
ory, it wearies. And then the animals 
can beat us in keenness of sense-per- 
ception—the eagle, the pointer and the 
rest of them outranging us in vision, 
smell, hearing, taste and touch. Besides, 
your specialist in perception gets so 
narrow in his devotion to the specks and 
the pin-points of his little bailiwick, that 
he becomes blind and deaf and dumb to 
all the rest of the great universe of God. 
And even if he take and ply the micro- 
‘scope and the telescope and the spectro- 
scope and the scalpel and all the rest, 
in the pursuit of facts—the end of it all 
is to add a wearier burden to the mem- 
ory already drudged to death. And so 
every living fountain in the man dries 
up, and he becomes in the end a fossil or 
the semblance of a machine. He be- 
comes the victim of useless and dead- 
ly knowledge—the victim of cram again. 

Now let the constructive power take 
this power of perception into its ser- 
vice, setting to it ends for accomplish- 
ment, planning for the rational gather- 
ing of materials for use in gaining these 
ends, and training it to bind all its ac- 
quirements together into systems of fact 
and truth, small or great, that will take 
care of themselves, while they become 
accessions of power for new and further 
Progress and achievement; let this be 
done, and the perceptive powers are re- 
generated and transfigured, and have 
wings unwearying as the eagle’s given to 
them. 
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Of late some have turned to the high- 

er thought-powers to 
escape the drudgery and 
the mechanical results; 
but with little better 
The ordinary faculties of con- 
ception, judgment and reasoning are 
finite—infinitely marrow  breadthwise. 
Notably limited and limiting do they be- 
come when used for themselves alone, 
and without any outlook toward the 
larger purposes of life and accomplish- 
ment. Groups of conceptions, strings of 
judgments, lines of reasoning are little 
worth so long as they are simply con- 
ceptions, judgments and _ reasonings 
standing alone, or simply groups, strings 
and lines by themselves. The processes 
of thought by which they are reached 
become a weariness to the flesh, and the 
results mere lumber and dead weight to 
crush out the exhausted memory. John 
Stuart Mill is, perhaps, a fair illustration 
of the utmost that can be achieved along 
that course—and of him one of the 
ablest English thinkers has justly said 
that he never enunciated a false state- 
ment for which he did not, in his own 
writings, furnish a refutation. The most 
wooden of ali wooden things is wooden 
logic; the dryest and deadest of all 
human machines is the man enamored 
of logic for its own sake. 


Thought-powers 
and 
Construction. 


outcome. 


But let the constructive power take 
the logical powers in hand; let it wield 
the inductive and deductive methods in 
the intefests of system, in science or phi- 
losophy, or shape the wealth of esthetic 
materials into the artistic creations of 
art and literature, or make application 
of ascertained facts, truths and principles 
in practical systems of invention and 
building; and let it direct the gathering 
of all the material, true, beautiful and 
good, for these higher ends, and then 
exhausted memory will ceaselessly re- 
new its youth and remember without 
trying to remember, and the jaded 
powers of perception will receive new 
inspiration and perpetual impulse and 
will lay eager and effortless grasp on all 
the world of pertinent facts, and the 
processes of thought will take to them 
exhaustless and irrepressible wings, 
and move spontaneously and joyfully 
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along all systematic and logical lines; 
and the whole man will become a resist- 
less power in effort and achievement and 
a builder with the eternal for eternity. 


Now, although it must be admitted 
that this supreme power has been left 


: practically without con- 
Unconscicus ; an 
hee scious recognition, and 
Recognition. ; : 
consequently without in- 


telligent training in the past cycles, it 
must be admitted, with thankfulness, that 
like every other God-given endowment of 
the soul it has often and widely forced 
unconscious recognition. So true is this 
that I have been accustomed to meas- 
ure the success of educators by the ex- 
tent to which they have unconsciously 
laid hold of this hidden source of power 
and availed themselves of it in their 
work. I would be willing to leave any 
intelligent and successful teacher to 
test his own work by it, assured that he 
would find in it the true test and meas- 
ure of his success. 

III. And now I want to appeal to 
those who have represented the normal 
idea for this past half century, to aid 
in giving the constructive or creative 
method its rightful place in all the future 
work of education. 

I am sure that the time is fully ripe 
for it. My own experience, be- 
gun forty-four years ago when I left 
these normal halls, has in all these years 
been demonstrating to me that the cre- 
ative method is after all involved in the 
true and complete normal idea; only, our 
idea regarding the true norm needed to 
be broadened and completed. What is 
required now is the full recognition of 
this new phase of our formative idea 
and the introduction of intelligent and 
systematic training in accordance with 
it. To the task of aiding educators in 
doing this, I hope, if Providence spares 
my life and opens the way to devote my 
remaining days, 

Now the rational method of training 

a the constructive faculty is 

The Rational ine same as that of iat 
Method. ing any other power,—by 
intelligently, systematically and abund- 
antly exercising that power. The exer- 
cise must be intelligent; for this infinite 


beating about the bush in the dark and 
for nothing is worse than useless—it is 
positively harmful. The teacher must 
know the power and its possibilities and 
laws, and direct his work accordingly. 
It must be systematic; for only by sys- 
tem can the maximum of results be 
reached with the minimum of effort. 
The procedure must be from the simple 
to the complex, from lower part to high- 
er part, until the whole field is intelli- 
gently compassed; and that complete- 
ness must be the goal clearly in view 
from the beginning. It must be abund- 
ant, taking in the whole work and period 
of education. The bee, building his cell 
by instinct, reaches perfection uncon- 
sciously on the first trial; man, building 
by reason, must make progress through 
many attempts and failures, and approxi- 
mate perfection only as the result of 
innumerable repetitions. 

Moreover, the creative method must 
proceed in the usual twofold rational 
way: First, by direction of the pupil in 
studying the constructions of others as 
constructions; secondly, by training him 
to construct for himself—and it must 
push both these educative processes 
along the three lines of scientific, artis- 
tic and practical system. 


The starting point in this training is 
in the study of the constructions of 
others as constructions 
This should always be 
accompanied with con- 
stant exercises in construction. Just here 
is where much of our educational work 
—especially in our higher institutions— 
utterly fails. There is an infinite differ- 
ence between the critical, microscopic 
and painful study that characterizes the 
present methods, in which there is no- 
thing educative in any high sense, and 
the large-minded study of constructions, 
as such, that is required, if the results 
are to be educative. 


Study of 
Constructions. 


Let me suggest—rather than pres¢nt— 
an illustration of what I mean by an ex- 
ample drawn from one of the three great 
forms of system. 


A poem is an artistic system and 
should be studied, ‘if at all, as an artistic 
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construction. Especially 
should the masterpieces of 
the great poets be so 
studied. Such study requires a knowl- 
edge of the principles of artistic con- 
struction, and of the canons of artistic 
criticism based upon them. It requires 
a knowledge of the nature, kinds, prin- 
ciples and laws of poetry, and an appre- 
ciation of them, It requires a knowledge 
of the nature, environment, development 
and character of the individual poet stud- 
ied—say of Homer or of Shakespeare or 
of Milton or of Tennyson. 

But what really happens by the pres- 
ent method? The boy studies the Iliad, 
for example. He ordinarily gets out of 
it a little mediocre Greek mythology and 
lexicography, a little indifferent Greek 
etymology, a modicum of halting Greek 
prosody, and an infinitesimal amount of 
superficial Greek syntax; but absolutely 
nothing of Epic poetry, nothing of Greek 
inspiration and genius, nothing of Ho- 
mer, nothing of the Iliad. Just a little 
parsing and a little analysis, and a mass 
of useless lumber—that is all. 

The same is true of Shakespeare. We 
have long lists of editions of his plays 
prepared for the schools on just this 
plan—or rather this no plan—the study 
of which in all cases has the same out- 
come. 


The Method 
Illustrated. 


Now suppose we take one of Shake- 
speare’s plays—say Julius Caesar—and 
Tragedy see how it should be studied 

of constructively. Let the teach- 
er begin with helping the pu- 
pil to gain for himself an 
idea of the nature and laws 
of dramatic poetry, and of tragedy in 
particular, including the fact that any 
example of such tragedy always has 
some one action that constitutes its or- 
ganic or organizing idea, by means of 
which all its thoughts and facts are or- 
ganized into a complete whole. 

Then let him read and re-read the 
poem until he has, with the teacher’s 
suggestive help, found its organic idea, 
“The Death Struggle of the old Roman 
Republicanism.” That will give the key 
to every act in the play. 

Let him use that key. As usual he 


Julius 
Caesar 
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will find two stages in the action as a 
whole: First, the conspiracy for the mur- 
der of Caesar; secondly, the military 
death-struggle. Proceeding in his study, 
he will find in act I. the Inception of the 
Conspiracy to destroy Caesar; in act II. 
the Organization of the Conspiracy; in 
act III. The Execution of the Conspiracy 
and Death of Caesar, and the scattering 
of the hostile elements after Antony has 
prepared by his oration over the dead 
Caesar for the whirlwind of reaction. 
Act IV. will give the gathering of the 
Military Forces of the Death-struggle by 
the opposing leaders; and act V. the 
Death-struggle itself and the Death of 
Republicanism at Philippi. 

Returning again to act I—The Incep- 
tion of the Conspiracy—let him trace 
the progress of Shakespeare in his con- 
summate art as scene after scene, each 
an essential part of the whole, is 
wrought into that act. He will see how 
the thoughts and facts fall into place; 
how every sound of drum, every shout, 
every shadow or train passing across the 
scene, takes its place as part of the 
unique whole into which only the mas- 
ter mind of Shakespeare could organize 
it. 

Let him, in this way, study all the acts 
and scenes in the light of the organic 
idea of the play until it stands out be- 
fore his mental vision in its unity and 
completeness. 

Then, and not till then, will the stu- 
dent be prepared to grasp and master 
the dramatic and philological facts, and 
the facts of rhetorical and poetical form, 
and to lay hold of them in such a way 
that they will not weigh down his mem- 
ory and confuse his judgment and ex- 
haust his patience and disgust his soul 
with the ghosts of pettiness and worth- 
lessness. The following of the master 
mind and hand of Shakespeare, in this 
constructive fashion, through one drama, 
will make him eager for like work with 
his other great dramas, and with the 
productions of other leading authors, and 
will be worth more to him education- 
ally than would be the study of all the 
English courses of all the colleges, in 
the old hum-drum and dead-and-alive way 
Besides getting something of Shake- 
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speare, and something worth while 
about the drama itself and the drama in 
general, he would be able to get vastly 
more of the grammatical, philological, 
historical and other details, and to get 
these in such a way that he would not 
need to make a weary and fruitless ef- 
fort to remember them, for they would 
remember themselves, springing freshly 
and vividly into place again as the mind 
reverted to the play. 

Then there should be carried along 
with all this the constant training in lit- 
erary construction in every form. But 
upon this I can not dwell. 


Had I time, I would like to illustrate 
the constructive method in its applica- 
The Method tion to scientific system 
: —showing how a specific 
Applicable |. 
science, such as pyschol- 
Everywhere. ogy, should be studied; 
and how the ‘training in direct scientific 
construction should be carried along with 
it. And I would like to do the same with 
practical system—taking some great ser- 
mon or oration constructed to gain some 
specific end—as the Sermon on the 
Mount, or Demosthenes’ Oration on the 
Crown, or some invention, as the loco- 
motive engine—and tracing the marshal- 
ing and relations of all the parts as 
means to the end proposed by the con- 
structor. But I must leave them with 
you with the suggestion only, trusting to 
your catching my larger meaning. 


In conclusion, let me urge upon your 
attention the fact that a weighty respon- 
sibility rests upon our Normal Schools 
and Normal Colleges, in this matter of 
educational method; es- 
pecially upon this Normal 
College as one of the ear- 
liest and most influential 
of them all, and one with a most marked 
history. You train the teachers who 
take charge of the child-soul at its most 
plastic stage. If you fail, how great, 
how absolute, the failure! Everything 
fails with you! The man who under- 
takes the culture of his own spirit by the 
process of blundering into development 
and power, will in the end find that to be 
a slow, discouraging and costly, not to 
say impossible, way. Nor is it any better 
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when one submits himself to a like pro- 
cess under the misdirection of others, 
even though they bear the name of edu- 
cators and the process be dignified with 
the name of education. Who does not 
heartily endorse John Ruskin’s indignant 
protest against the futilities of all such 
so-called education? .... 

But more than this;,—you who repre- 
sent this institution in its present form 
and with its present aim are in a new 
position in the world of education. You 
know that a legitimate and natural 
change of name properly carries with it 
a corresponding change of function or 
of nature. Jacob became Israel; Simon 
Jona became Peter. So the Normal 
School has become the Normal College. 
That has lifted it to a new vantage 
ground, from which you must do a lar- 
ger work than you have heretofore done, 
in shaping the educational methods and 
setting the pace to educational progress. 
You are now to reach the so-called 
higher education, by training teachers 
for the colleges and universities, There 
is urgent need for that training. In out 
so-called higher institutions—while there 
are glorious exceptions—the average pro- 
fessor is as innocent of educational 
method as a baby is of metaphysics. You 
will need to make him over;—perhaps to 
take him to pieces and then make him 
over! But if you can but catch the in- 
spiration of the grand position into which 
the first great providential cycle has 
wheeled you, and lay hold of the con- 
structive idea with which to reach and 
shape the minds of those who are to be 
our college professors for the next prov- 
idential cycle upon which we are now 
just entering, the next jubilee of this in- 
stitution—to which our children, not our- 
selves, will come—will witness a trans- 
formation in the college, in the nation 
and in the world, too marvelous for be- 
lief. 

The thing demanded of us all, in the 
opening cycle, is that we shall be build- 
ers and help men to become builders, in 
the higher spheres of education. If we 
prove to be normal builders—building 
the complete manhood and womanhood, $ 
physical, mental, moral and spiritua 
in our systems of science, « 
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practics, holding fast to the true norm 
of God’s world and God’s Word,—the 
result will be a real higher education 
worthy of the name, a truly exalted type 
of civilization in place of all this mater- 
jal glare and show and sham, and a 
genuinely grand evangelical Christianity 
with its divinely inspired self-sacrifice ;— 
and as the end of all, the preservation 
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and reconstruction of society and the 
world—now threatening to go to pieces 
and to go down under the baleful influ- 
ence of an agnostic anarchism that ac- 
knowledges no authoritative norm any- 
where, in thought, in politics, in morals, 
or in religion—by bringing them into 
perfect conformity with the divine and 
eternal standard of the universe, 
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THE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK CITY, MAY 3, 


Some Results of the Convention 

The Convention, the program for 
which was printed in the April number 
of The Bible Student and Teacher, was 
held in accordance with the announce- 
ment. The attendance was a surprise 
to those familiar with such gatherings 
in New York City, and most gratifying 
to the friends of The American Bible 
League. The Stenographic Report of 
its Proceedings will be printed in instal- 
ments in this periodical, beginning with 
the present issue. It is expected that 
in this form the utterances of the strong 
men on the various vital topics dis- 
cussed will have a wide hearing. It is 
proposed to give them later, in pamphlet 
form, still greater publicity. 

We feel sure that very many Chris- 
tian people, in sympathy with the pur- 
poses and aims of the League, will de- 
sire their friends to share with them 
the benefits of the Convention, and will 
put forth prompt and vigorous efforts 
to bring this Report within their reach, 
in order to secure their codperation in 
the work in which the League is en- 
gaged. 

The friends of conservative and con- 
structive study and interpretation of the 
Bible have organized and entered their 
protest against the unscientific and de- 
structive work of the rationalistic critics 
who have so long and persistently been 
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absorbing the attention of the public by 
sheer and loud reiteration of their false 
teachings. And this protest is not to 
be in word merely; it is to be followed 
up by organized effort to replace the 
false methods and instruction, by meth- 
ods that shall commend themselves to 
general acceptance because they are 
demonstrably better than those at pres- 
ent in use. 

Gbjects of the League Made Clear 

The American Bible League has had 
an opportunity to place the objects for 
which it stands so clearly on record, that 
henceforth abuse and _ misrepresentation, 
such as have come from certain ultra- 
liberal quarters, will find no entrance 
to the minds of men who are at once 
candid and intelligent. 

The League has nothing to say against 
Criticism or against Higher Criticism 
as such; it advocates their legitimate 
use everywhere and always. Its oppo- 
sition is directed solely against that ra- 
tionalistic and destructive Higher Crit- 
icism which undertakes—by assuming 
false principles, by using illogical proc- 
esses and unscientific methods, and by 
arrogating to itself the sacred name of 
“scholarship’—to destroy the faith of 
the Christian Church in the Bible as 
the Word of God and the Way of Life. 
It takes issue with all such teaching, 
and will devote itself to showing be- 
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yond peradventure, not that it is new— 
it is not concerned about that—but that 
it is utterly unscientific and false. 

Reference to the Report will make 
this abundantly clear. The attitude of 
the League, as will appear from the ad- 
dresses and discussions, is not ultra- 
conservative but conservative-progres- 
sive. While holding fast all established 
and accredited truth from God’s Word, 
it is ready to receive whatever new light 
may be shed upon that Word from any 
and every source. Its protest is not 
against new truth, but against the sub- 
stitution of mere passing human opinion, 
whether of a man or of the men of a 
decade, for God’s revealed, established 
and eternal truth. It insists that there 
is such a thing as truth, and that there 
are legitimate processes and methods 
by which it may be arrived at and made 
certain to any and every reasonable and 
logical mind. 

In the prosecution of its purpose there 
will undoubtedly arise discussion and 
even controversy. These are necessi- 
ties in the present conditions, made so 
by the radical critics, who have long 
plied their business of controverting 
everything that is most vital and funda- 
mental in the Word of God and in the 
Christian faith. They have deliberately 
set to work to pull down about our heads 
the spiritual house that has so long fur- 
nished us our only and comfortable shel- 
ter, and have blandly invited us to look 
on without a word of protest while they 
finish the business. Henceforth we shall 
protest against the demolition and re- 
sist it, until they furnish us some better 
shelter from the storms of this life as 
well as from “the wrath to come.” 


Wide Recognition of the Need by the 
Press 


That the time had fully come for such 
a movement as has been inaugurated 
has been widely recognized by the press, 
religious and secular, but especially by 
the latter. 

The New York Sun anticipated the 
coming of the Convention as “an event 
of pivotal importance,” and later de- 
clared that the speakers of the League 
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did not exaggerate “in describing the 
present situation as a crisis.” 

The Globe and Commercial Advertiser 
said editorially: “That an organization 
suchasthe new American Bible League, 
which is to hold its first Convention in 
New York next week, should have been 
formed is by no means surprising. In- 
deed, the surprise is that the creation 
of a special organization to combat the 
so-called higher critics has not hereto- 
fore occurred.” 

These are merely samples of the wide- 
ly expressed recognition of the need of 
such an organization and of the work it 
proposes to do. More extended and 
varied extracts may be given later, 


ae Respectful Hearing Accorded 

The League has reason to acknowl- 
edge with appreciation the respectful 
hearing accorded to the utterances of 
the Convention by the press and the 
public generally. The press, especially 
the secular press, is under bonds to no 
one, and has shown itself ready to re- 
ceive matters of vital importance at 
their full value. That the League stands 
for vital and momentous truth was dem- 
onstrated by the addresses at the Con- 
vention, of such men as President Pat- 
ton of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
President Weidner of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary of Chicago, Professor 
Howard Osgood of Rochester, Profes- 
sor George Frederic Wright of Oberlin, 
Professor Jesse B. Thomas of Newton 
Theological Institution, Professor Ed- 
mund J. Wolf of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, President of the Lutheran 
General Synod, Professor Robert Dick 
Wilson of Princeton, Rev. Dr. M. G. 
Kyle of Philadelphia, and others widely 
known; and by the appearance on its 
list of Directors of such names as those 
of Principals Caven and Sheraton of 
Toronto and President Mullins of Louis- 
ville among well-known educators, and 
of John H. Converse, of Philadelphia, 
and John J. McCook, George E. Sterry, 
Gerard Beekman and William Phillips 
Hall of New York, among influential 
business and professional men. The 
general public can not fail to give atten- 
tion to such a representative body 
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men, taking note of what they have to 
say and what they purpose to do. 


Responsibility for Utterances 


Although The Bible Student and 
Teacher is the organ of The American 
Bible League, it is not to be understood 
as endorsing every expression of opin- 
ion made through its pages. While its 
purpose is to hold fast to all vital and 
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settled truth and to do this always, it 
accords to individual writers freedom 
of utterance in all matters of opinion, 
so far as that may be consistent with 
the primary aims of the League. The 
individual alone is to be held responsi- 
ble for all such expressions, whether in 
the ordinary contributions to the month- 
ly or in the Report of the Proceedings 
of the recent Convention. 


WHAT THE LEAGUE IS PLANNING TO DO 


In one of the closing addresses of the 
late Convention the General Secretary 
of the League outlined the method to be 
pursued in carrying out the purpose for 
which the League was formed. A three- 
fold campaign is contemplated, to rem- 
edy the evils of ignorance of the Bible, 
lack of reverence for it, and failure in 
obedience to its commands, brought to 
light in the discussions of the Conven- 
tion: 

(1) A campaign of education in the 
Bible, by which the people shall be given 
a better knowledge of what the Bible is 
and of what is in it. 

(2) A campaign of literary work in 
preparing or providing better helps for 
a natural, comprehensive and consiruc- 
tive study of the Bible as the Word of 
God, with the purpose of mastering its 
contents. 

(3) A campaign for the national and 
international organization of the forces 
of Christian and conservative scholar- 
ship for the study, dissemination and de- 
fense of the Bible as the one Book of 
God. 


Resolution in the Convention 


In the closing session of the Conven- 
tion a Resolution was suggested to Dr. 
Burrell, and offered by him, to call out 
an expression of the views of those pres- 
ent. It was as follows: 


“Resolved, that the Directors of The 
American Bible League be requested to 
select, as soon as possible, a Local Sec- 
retary for every city, town and village 
in the United States and Canada, whose 
special work shall be to organize the 
friends of the Bible into Local Auxil- 
iaries, or Branch Leagues, and to ar- 
range for Local Conferences similar in 


general character to that in which we 
are now assembled, and for the prosecu- 
tion of systematic Bible study in all 
practical and profitable ways.” 


This Resolution received the hearty 
and unanimous endorsement of those 
who were present at that session, and 
was accepted and appreciated by the 
League as a valuable suggestion in the 
right direction. It opens the way for 
utilizing on the widest scale the volun- 
tary services of the men in the various 
communities best fitted to lead in such 
work, thus preparing the way for their 
effective codperation with the Central 
Executive Committee of the League 
which has its headquarters in the Bible 
House, New York City. 


What the Executive Committee Proposes 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, held subsequent to the Conven- 
tion, on May 17, the subject of the future 
work of the League was considered, and 
a general plan for the immediate future 
outlined. 

Invitations having been received from 
various quarters, it was determined to 
arrange for a series of Conferences or 
Conventions to be held at the most con- 
venient time in the coming autumn. 

In consideration of the fact that one 
of the earliest invitations had come from 
Boston, and that preliminary local 
conferences were already being held 
in and about that City, to prepare for 
such a General Convention in Tremont 
Temple or some other suitable place, 
Boston was selected as the place for 
holding the first of the series. The Sec- 
retary was directed to assure the Bos- 
ton friends interested in the movement 
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of the cordial codperation of the Execu- 
tive Committee in their undertaking. 

It was thought best to include in the 
contemplated list of Cities for the series 
of Conventions, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Toronto, with 
the option of adding some others if 
deemed desirable 

In order that each Conference might 
have a representative character, and fur- 
nish a strong and stable basis for sup- 
port and effective work at the center in 
which it should be held, it was the judg- 
ment of the Committee that Branch 
Leagues should be first established in 
these Cities. A Sub-Committee with 
power was named, to secure immediately 
the services of an Organizing Secretary, 
the Committee having already in view 
a suitable man available for that work. 
It is expected that a beginning will be 
made with the opening of the month of 
June. 

Arrangements are also being com- 
pleted for securing the presence of Sir 
Robert Anderson, Rev. John Urquhart, 
and possibly of other friends from abroad, 
in the Series of Conferences. 
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The Executive Committee would earn- 
estly bespeak the codperation of all its 
members, and of all who sympathize 
with its aims, in order that the undertak- 
ing contemplated in the name of the 
League may be made a success in the 
largest, highest and best sense. With 
this end in view they invite correspond- 


ence and suggestions, as opening the 
way to more complete and effective 
effort. 


The action of the Committee in giving 
immediate attention to the various Cities 
named was not intended to be a bar in 
the way of the speedy establishment of 
Local Auxiliaries in ail the other Cities. 
and towns, as suggested by the Resolu- 
tion in the Convention, already quoted. 
It was hoped that it would rather prove 
the means of expediting the wider and 
more general work, each City furnish- 
ing a centre for more effectively pushing 
the extension of the local organizations 
more immediately connected with its 
sphere of influence. 

Brethren, give us your best heip in 
this great undertaking in the Master’s 
name for His Word and work. 


BIBLE STUDY THE CHIEF INTEREST AND WORK 


It is to be borne in mind that all the 
organization and machinery proposed, 
and all the plans for defense and vindi- 
cation, are merely secondary and sub- 
ordinate to the higher work for which 
the League exists,—that of giving to the 
Christian public and the werld a larger 
and better knowledge of the Bible, and 
of restoring it to its rightful place of au- 
thority as commanding the reverence 
and obedience of men. As one of the 
great secular journals recently said, the 
one hope for our nation and our civil- 
ization lies in the revival of faith in the 
teachings of the Bible and the return to 
obedience to its precepts. Knowledge 
of the Bible naturally and logically must 
precede stuch restoration and reforma- 
tion. 

The League proposes as its chief aim 
the promotion, by a new and_ better 
method, of that larger and better knowl- 
edge of the Bible that is at the present 
time so imperatively demanded. It un- 


dertakes to bring this about, in abso- 
lute confidence, that if the Word of God 
in its simplicity and purity can be fixed 
in the minds of men, the Holy Spirit 
will use it as a regenerating and trans- 
forming power. 

The method proposed was briefly 
sketched in the address of the Secretary 
at the closing session of the Convention, 
and in more extended form in a Tract 
entitled “Bible Study for Permanent Re- 
sults and Use,” a reprint from the March 
number of The Bible Student and 
Teacher, distributed at that session of 
the Convention. The League stands first 
of all and chiefly for a “natural, con- 
structive and literary, and cumulative” 
study of the Bible as the Word of God. 
The way in which it expects to attain 
its object will be more fully set forth 
in the June number of this monthly, 
which will follow the present issue bane 
an interval of about one week. It 
interest every member of the Leagt 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE LEAGUE—Continued 


[The Report of the Convention in the May number of “The Bible Student and Teach- 
er” closed with the address of Professor Howard Osgood, on “The Identity of the Present 
Views with Those Propagated One Hundred Years Ago,” under the General Theme, “The 
Groundlessness of the Present Rationalistic Claims.” Dr. Osgood’s address may be placed 
under the First Special Topic of that theme: “Exploded Theories Revived to be Again 
Exploded.” The Report is resumed in the present number with the address of Rev. Dr. 
Wolf, following up the same subject.] 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, MAY 4 
3:30 P. M. President William Phillips Hall in the Chair 
Chird General Copic—Continued 


“ GROUNDLESSNESS OF THE PRESENT RATIONALISTIC 
CLAIMS” 


“EXPLODED THEORIES REVIVED TO BE AGAIN EXPLODED” 


President Hall: As the subject dis- proposition before us. It gives me pleas- 


cussed by Professor Wolf falls into line 
with that treated by Dr. Osgood, I shall 
take the liberty of calling for it before 
the address of President Weidner, whose 
name appears next on the program, but 
who is to discuss a different phase of the 


ure to introduce to you Professor Ed- 
mund J. Wolf, D.D., LL.D., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., and 
President of the Lutheran General Syn- 
od. Professor Wolf will now address 
you, 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. EDMUND J. WOLF 
“The Tubingen Cyclone” 


The Sacred Scriptures have weathered 
many a tempest. Sixty years ago they 
encountered a storm so fierce that timid 
minds listening to its roar almost gave 
up for lost the vessel which bears in its 
cabin our Lord and Savior. The waves 
of criticism threatened to engulf the 


body of the New Testament. Ali the 
resources of historical learning, all the 
weapons of philological lore, all the im- 
plications of philosophical postulates, 
were combined for its destruction. The 
students, the experts, the specialists, the 
masters, all joined in decrying the tradi- 
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tional acceptance of the earliest Chris- 
tian literature. And if some courageous 
Scribe still dared to believe in them, he 
at once became the target for ridicule. 
There was a consensus of critics, a rever- 
berating chorus of scholars. The attack 
on the Scriptures was all the rage—for, 
be it remembered, the tyranny of fashion 
rules the world of learning as it does the 
world of dress. The Colossus of Ti- 
bingen bestriding all the world of Bibli- 
cal and historical learning set the pace, 
and lesser minds, as usual, aspired to be 
in distinguished company. If American 
scholars did not generally join the pro- 
cession, it was because America was not 
then so much given to foreign importa- 
tions. 

A bull of scholastic infallibility expur- 
gated everything from the New Testa- 
ment excepting four Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Book of Revelation, the former 
representing the anti-Jewish and liberal 
Christianity, of which Paul was regarded 
the founder, the latter representing the 
original Jewish and contracted Christian- 
ity propagated by Jesus and the Twelve. 

All other writings previously regarded 
as the works of Holy Evangelists and 
Apostles were ascribed to a gang of 
counterfeiters, who blended the villainy 
of forgery with their spiritual unction. 
They were fabrications stamped with 
honored names for the purpose of secur- 
ing in the contemporary Church Apos- 
tolic sanction for their contents. They 
consisted, it was claimed, of unhistorical 
myths and legends, heretical romances, 
partisan manipulations, clumsy patch- 
work and clever redactions, having about 
as much basis of fact as may be found 
in a historical novel. 

To account for the origin of these 
forgeries and their reception as genuine 
Apostolic productions, the imagination 
of the critics audaciously invented a pe- 
culiar theory of the conditions of Primi- 
tive Christianity—not scrupling to at- 
tempt a reconstruction of Primitive 
Christian history. They assumed a fun- 
damental antagonism between’ the 
primeval Christian belief and the subse- 
quent Gentile type of Christianity; a 
radical difference between the early “Ju- 
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daic Socinianism” and the later doctrinal 
innovation which essentially changed this 
religion in heart and soul; a bitter hostil- 
ity between the party which adhered to 
Peter and the other original Apostles, 
and that which adhered to Paul and his 
universalistic claims. In the face of 


Galatians ii., conceded to be genuine, 
Paul’s Gospel was declared to be “an- 
other Gospel, essentially different from, 
and fundamentally subversive of that 
which the Twelve had originally delivered 
as from the Lord;’ and so determined 
was the opposition to this Gospel that a 
Counter-Mission was organized at Jeru- 
salem which came near ruining the work 
of Paul. 

The Pauline revolution, changing the 
original nature of Christianity, having 
for a second time gained the upper hand 
in the Christian community, 


“There grew into its mind an essen- 
tially mistaken view of the origina] his- 
tory of Christianity, which view em- 
bodied itself in our existing Scriptures, 
conformably to the revolutionary Pauline 
doctrine of the religion; so that the 
forged Scriptures and the reception of 
them by Christians all over the world, 
are accounted for by operation of that 
mistaken view.” (McGregor, “Hist. of 
N. T. Apologetics,” p. 229.) 


These documents, then, bearing the 
venerable names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, Paul, Peter and James were 
all resolved into “tendency writings.” 
They were not history pure and simple, 
but an adjustment of history to a doc- 
trinal and factional aim, in the interest 
of one or the other party, or of a com- 
promise between the two. They were 
pseudo-Apostolic tracts, exhibiting vari- 
ous phases of the supposed situation, 
some polemical, like the third Gospel, 
which emanating from the Pauline side 
distorted history in a way to favor the 
Gentile claims; some irenical, seeking to 
bridge the gulf between the two parties, 
like The Acts, which aims to harmonize 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity by liber- 
alizing Peter and Judaizing Paul, artfully 
concealing the differences between them. 

The fourth Gospel, an ideal composi- 
tion of some great unknown religious ge- 
nius, “completed with consummate skill 
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the unifying process about the middle of 
the second century.” 

Out of such a subjective hodge-podge, 
exaggerating, distorting, manipulating, 
recasting and redacting Primitive Chris- 
tian history, a compound of fiction and 
fraud designed to farther the views and 
aims of some theological party, grew the 
orthodoxy of the second and third cen- 
turies. 

This daring exploit of historical crit- 
icism was motived and ruled by precon- 
ceived scientific and philosophical theo- 
ries. Men denouncing the dogmatism of 
theologians treated the world to a spec- 
tacle of the dogmatism of critics, their 
arguments being primarily grounded on 
the negative prejudgments, that miracles 
are scientifically impossible, that revela- 
tion, prophecy, everything supernatural, 
is philosophically incredible. Nature is 
all; natural development accounts for all. 
Jehovah must keep hands off the system 
of things— this was the foundation as- 
sumption of the school which sought to 
discredit the oracles of revelation by mak- 
ing them infamous in their authorship. 

Baur followed the Hegelian Pantheism, 
“that in history there can be no real be- 
ginning, such as a miracle would involve; 
that in all seeming history there in fact 
is only an absolute continuity of evolu- 
tionary eventuation, with no such gap or 
break as would be constituted by inter- 
vention of a will or existence of a per- 
sonal free agent.” This determined 
avowedly his so-called historical criti- 
cism of Primeval Christianity and its rec- 
ords — “Atheistic metaphysics masquer- 
ading as a student of the Bible and its 
history”! 

Here is the true inwardness of the 
Tubingen assault upon the New Testa- 
ment—the scientific conviction that any- 
thing supernatural is absolutely incred- 
ible, inducing an intellectual condition 
which incapacitates men for judging fair- 
ly as to the historical reality of anything 
claiming to be supernatural—the as- 
sumption of the impossibility of mira- 
cles smiting this school with intellectual 
blindness, disqualifying them for weigh- 
ing evidences in proof of alleged facts at 
variance with their prejudgments. 
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Such was the storm. And what of the 
result? A historical episode! A remin- 
iscence! Yea, the very memory of it has 
almost faded away. The fantastical hy- 
pothesis of villainous forgeries imposed 
upon the whole Christian Church long 
after the decease of their alleged authors, 
is no longer accepted by any school of 
critics. Before the titanic leader closed 
his eyes it had come to be known as the 
Tubingen fiasco— “defeated along the 
whole line,” retreating before the fatal 
blows of sane criticism and common 
sense, and leaving unshaken the gentine- 
ness of every book of the New Testa- 
ment which was undisputed at the close 
of the second century of the Christian 
Era. All that survives of this terrific 
blast of the critics is here and there 
a stray “uncomprehending echo of the 
long silent voice, like an incoherent 
ghost revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon.” Our New Testament was not 
submerged. The Word of God did not 
pass away. Per contra the assaults upon 
it proved to be of signal advantage tw 
the cause of Biblical Science. This plow- 
ing through it deepened and cleansed the 
soil. The thunder cloud dissolved into 
a gracious rain. The fury of the storm 
cleared the sky. And the Tiibingen col- 
lapse is not only a new presumptive 
proof of what the Church has hitherto 
believed concerning the Scriptures, but 
it has been made the occasion for 2 new 
demonstration of the genuine Apostolic 
authorship of the body of our New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

To quote Dr. Schaff: 

“This modern Gnosticism must be al- 
lowed to have done great service to Bib- 
lical and historical learning by removing 
old prejudices, opening new avenues of 
thought, bringing to light the immense 
fermentation of the first century, stimu- 
lating research, and compelling an entire 
scientific construction of the history of 
the origin of Christianity and the Church, 
The result will be a deeper and fuller 


knowledge, not to the weakening, but to 
the strengthening of our faith.” 

Says MacGregor: 

“Not only have all the learning, abil- 
ity, and unsparing labor, expended on the 
warfare against those Scriptures, left 
their credit unshaken, solidly established 


on the old foundation of scholarly his- 
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torical judgment, but they have placed 
that foundation in a clearer light. And 
the credit that thus remains unshaken is 
necessarily strengthened by the failure 
to shake it—as the reputation of a vet- 
eran pilot is raised by his now weather- 
ing all the storms of a new stormy sea- 
son—as new storm is new proof that a 
house is founded on the rock.” 


And now another storm is raging, an- 
other tidal wave is beating against “the 
impregnable rock of Scripture’—this 
time lashing the other side of Gibraltar. 
It is the same destructive criticism, only 
changing the point of attack—a repeti- 
tion of the old assumptions, the old 
aims, the old charges, the old methods, 
the old boasts, the old arrogance, the 
old cocksureness, which characterized 
the Tubingen tempest. 

The bulk of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures are forgeries, it is charged, late 
productions while pretending to be of 
early origin and concealing the impos- 
ture by the invention of a false history. 
They are a composite of myth and le- 
gend, of fiction and fraud, invention and 
redaction—growing out of natural con- 
ditions and revolutionizing the original 
religion. 

This onslaught is in turn motived by 
the repossessions of philosophy, the 
incredulity of the supernatural, the im- 
possibility of any such thing as miracle, 
revelation or prophecy. Negative as- 
sumptions are made the criterion for 
determining what to think of Scripture 
and its content. All must be accounted 
for by the laws of human development, 
the fixed continuity of nature. We have 
again “the blind unreason of disbelief 
in the operative being of God,” “the de- 
nial of those great principles whose rec- 
ognition is absolutely necessary to a 
right understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

And it may be said of the present 
movement, as was said of the Tubingen 
School: “It has brought into the assault 
its own resources of learning, trained 
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academical acumen, and industry such 
as the world is not able to contain the 
books it has written’”—and it has capped 
the climax of its pretensions by the un- 
scientific arrogation of infallibility for 
Science! 

Our limits do not allow us to account 
for the fiasco of the Titbingen critics or 
to puncture the fallacies of their succes- - 
sors; but since these are rearing the same 
sort of superstructure on the same un- 
substantial foundations on which was 
built the Tubingen criticism, the un- 
sophisticated, inexorable common sense 
of history points to its early and inevy- 
itable downfall. The recollection of the 
Tubingen cyclone removes all doubt 
over the result of the modern blast. 
The evidences of its failure are already 
apparent, 

Professor Hommel, once in full sym- 
pathy with the modern destructive 
school, has prophesied its collapse 
within a generation. The signs of dis- 
integration have already appeared. The 
result, he holds, may give us some mod- 
ifications of the traditional view, but 
will not be a patchwork—bits of verses 
taken from various authors at various 
times. The Law will be recognized as 
of Mosaic origin—the entire Pentateuch 
as emanating from the same age—and 
nothing to impair the authority of the 
Old Testament as God’s revelation. The 
result to the Christian cause will, there- 
fore, ultimately be, not loss but gain, 
not the weakening but the strengthen- 
ing of the foundations. 

Says Dr. MacGregor: 

“As the result of two grand experi- 


ments, which are exhaustive, there will 
be not only an addition but a completion; 


there will have been completed a grand 


arch of demonstration by experimental 
proof: a fabric whose two sides, though 
separately neither of them should be able 
to stand, in their combination may be 
strong as the mountains round about 
Jerusalem.” 


“Das Wort sie sollen lassen stehn!” 
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Second Special Topic: 


“NEW UNCRITICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE RATIONAL- 
ISTIC PRINCIPLES” 


President Halt: The question was 
once asked, “Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?” And the question 
can quite properly be asked, with good 
reason, Can anything conservative come 
out of Chicago? I am happy to say that 
something conservative can come out 
of Chicago; something just as sound and 
logical in every way as comes from New 
York, Richmond or Gettysburg, can 
come from the Windy City. I have 


great pleasure in introducing to you a 
friend from Chicago, a thorough stu- 
dent, and the well known author of many 
profound Biblical works, in the person 
of Rev. Dr. Revere Franklin Weidner, 
President of the Theological Seminary 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, in 
that city. He will speak upon another 
special topic that is just now coming into 
great prominence. and that can not fail 
to attract increasing attention. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WEIDNER 


“The Uncritical Character of the Present Application of the Rationalistic Princi- 
ples to the New Testament” 


Mr. President and Brethren: I had 
prepared an elaborate address, and my 
manuscript I purposely left in my va- 
lise at the hotel; I thought it would 
be safer there. If you will pardon me, 
I want to be perfectly at home, and I 
will speak as I do in my classroom, when 
fifty young men are listening to me. 

First of all, I will express to you 
the intensity of my feeling with refer- 
ence to this whole subject. For twenty- 
two years I have been in the centre of 
the warfare, both in the Old Testament 
fight and in the New Testament fight. 
It has been my peculiar privilege, and 
I thank God for the opportunity, to 
study carefully the Old Testament in the 
Hebrew, and the New Testament in the 
Greek. For many years, from 1882, 
in all the earlier movements, when 
this trouble began, my specialty was 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, and 
at the same time the New Testament in 
Greek, and I know whereof I speak. I 
have been in the midst of the battle, and 
I have been privately and publicly at- 
tacked. 

The saddest thing of all is that some 
of my dearest friends who, at one time, 
were professors in theological semin- 
aries, step by step, began_to lose faith, 
carried away by the insidious attacks. 
And today one of those exegetes of the 
Old Testament is in the real estate busi- 


ness in Minneapolis; he was an honor- 
able man and gave up teaching when 
he found he had no faith in it. I wish 
they all would do the same. Another 
one of my dear friends—I am sorry to 
say he was one of the most earnest 
Presbyterian ministers I ever met, godly 
and devout—came gradually under the 
personal influence of men by whom he 
was surrounded and where we were 
working together, until finally he re- 
signed his charge. He began to drift 
away, and today he is lecturing, when he 
has the opportunity, on Wagnerian Mu- 
sic and the beautiful things of Hindoo 
Theosophy and kindred subjects! There 
he has found a subject to his heart. 
Brethren, this is a serious matter, and 
before I come to the point at issue, I 
wish to pave the way for certain things. 
We have had many practical addresses. 
You will pardon me if I go a little to 
the root of things. I have a few things 
that I jotted down this morning, as I 
would use them in my classroom, be- 
cause the subject is so important, and 
we have to go so into detail. I want to 
make the matter clear and, therefore, 
will sometimes read a few things and 
then expound them, as I do in the class- 
room. When I quote men I want to 
quote them in their exact words, so that 
we will know just what these men teach, 
Otherwise we are playing at hazard. 
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It is a serious matter, and it depends 
so much on how you look at things. I 
look at that window; I see some beauti- 
ful colors—my glass happens to be a 
white glass and I can see them. If I 
put on blue glass, green or yellow, things 
will look different. It depends on what 
we look at things through, what presup- 
position we start with. The way you 
start decides the way you will go. 

There are lots of trains that run out 
of New York. If I get on a train that 
has its destination Philadelphia, even if 
I want to go to Boston, I will get to 
Philadelphia. And if I want to go to 
Philadelphia, and there is a train stand- 
ing, that, with all its pre-suppositions, en- 
gine and everything else, is going to 
Boston, if I go along with it I will go 
there, no matter what my opinion may 
be about the way we are going. The 
way you start decides the way you will 
go. 

A. Definition of Higher Criticism. 

Now, what is Higher Criticism? We 
have heard so much about it—but I must 
lay down a few fundamental principles 
to start with. 

Higher Criticism itself is nothing but 
a method of study. It aims by means of 
internal evidence, obtained by the study 
of any one Biblical book or narrative, to 
determine the origin of that book, its 
authorship, the literary character and 
trustworthiness of the book. The de- 
sign, the contents, the character of the 
book under consideration and their rela- 
tions to other writings—we call that, 
technically, the science of Higher Criti- 
cism. 

The word itself does not designate any 
given set of opinions regarding the Bi- 
ble. That is only the result of it. The 
phrase does not decide by itself whether 
the critics are radical or conservative; it 
is simply a name given to the method 
of historical and critical study of the 
Bible. Now, whether it be called Nega- 
tive Higher Criticism or Positive Higher 
Criticism depends altogether on the in- 
tellectual temperament, the mental dis- 
position of the investigator, and on the 
presuppositions and the principles which 
guide him in his work. ‘That is the 


whole thing at issue. Negative Higher 
Criticism can only be met on its own 
ground, and that only in a strictly scien- 
tific way. There assuredly exists, how- 
ever, a Higher Criticism that springs 
from full confidence of faith as well 
as one that starts up from doubt. I 
simply wish to draw the sharp line there. 
There is a Negative Higher Criticism, 
and there is a Positive Higher Criti- 
cism; the two things are utterly dis- 
tinct. 

Before I discuss this topic which has 
been assigned to me, it will be helpful 
to state what causes led these two 
schools of Higher Criticism, Negative 
and Positive, to reach such opposing and 
contradictory conclusions,—for they are 
contradictory. 

The Negative Higher Critics profess 
to be seeking the truth. They maintain 
that they have found a better way for 
finding out the meaning of a book of the 
Bible, or the significance of its message 
to us, than we have. It may sound par- 
adoxical, but it is nevertheless true, 
that with these disciples of destructive 
Criticism, the true believer in Revela- 
tion, the true believer in the inspiration 
of the Bible, can have no manner of con- 
troversy. You can not discuss the mat- 
ter with them on that ground. I am 
speaking seriously. I know whereof I 
am speaking. 

B. The Presuppositions and Principles 
of the Negative Criticism. 


The presuppositions of these Negative 
Higher Critics, their specific views, their 
peculiar logical processes as affecting the 
study and the interpretation of the New 
Testament, are so totally different from 
our own that it is as impossible to argue 
with them as with beings of different 
species. They only laugh at us. It is 
as impossible to explain to them the 
true meaning of passages of Scripture as 
to explain the beautiful shadings of blue 
and green to a man who is color blind; 
you might talk till doomsday and he 
would not detect the difference. These 
live in another world of thought, and I 
am not finding fault with them}, they 
may be honest in their aims; — 
simply saying they live in another 
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of thought. The majority of these Nega- 
tive Higher Critics have such peculiar 
conceptions of God, of Revelation, of 
Inspiration, of the natural ability of hu- 
man nature, of the Person of Christ, of 
the consequence of His death, of the ob- 
jective reality of truth, that all discussion 
of the difficulties pertaining to Higher 
Criticism have to be postponed until we 
have come to some general agreement on 
these fundamental questions. We have, 
therefore, at present no controversy at 
all with these Negative Higher Critics, 
we are only presenting the stand taken 
by those that are known as Negative 
Higher Critics. My object is mainly to 
show you the great difference between 
the way they look at things and the way 
we look at things, and to make this as 
comprehensive and clear to you as I 
possibly can. We are now neither argu- 
ing for or against these critics, nor are 
we pleading with them. I simply wish to 
present to you the question at issue. 
We intend simply to map out as fairly 
and sharply as possible the presupposi- 
tions and principles on which these 
Negative Higher Critics are working, 
and then contrast with them the pre- 
suppositions and the principles with 
which those of us who believe in the 
Bible are working, to show the contrast. 
But, first, you must meet the charge, 
so persistently brought against the con- 
servatives, that they approach the study 
of the Bible with certain preconceived 
ideas. The moment you meet a Higher 
Critic and want to talk with him, the 
first thing he will say to you is this: 
“You are dogmatic; you have a bias; you 
can’t get that out of your head; there is 
no use of discussing the matter with 
you.” They hold that we come with a 
dogmatic bias, and therefore we can not 
pursue our studies in a critical manner. 
These critical students claim, however, 
that they approach the Bible simply with 
the earnest desire to know the truth, 
and that they do not come with any 
dogmatic bias. Well, these men have 
a bias. We all come with a dogmatic 
bias; I do for myself; I can’t get rid of 
it. The Bible is the Bible; I can’t get rid 
of it. But it is equally true that no man 
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on earth can approach the study of the 
Bible without some bias. Every human 
being in this matter has a mental bias; 
it may be of indifference, of skepticism 
or of faith; it may be a dogmatic bias, 
a historical bias, or an ethical bias. He 
may be a-Pantheist, denying there is a 
personal God. He may be a Deist, de- 
nying there is any Revelation at all. He 
may be a Theist—and there are a dozen 
kinds of theists now—no matter what 
he is, everything will affect the position 
here. He may be by conviction a Nega- 
tive Higher Critic, or he may be a Posi- 
tive Higher Critic; but no one is without 
some opinions, without some views, and 
a certain mental bias. The Negative 
Higher Critics in their way have just 
as much bias, just as many preconceived 
ideas, as their companions. Nothing is 
here gained by calling names or claiming 
special prerogatives. This is the first 
great weakness in their whole general 
position, 

In the second place, as has been re- 
ferred to again and again in these meet- 
ings, they claim that all the scholarship 
represented in New Testament work is 
arrayed on their side. However this may 
be, it may, as a rule, be said to their 
credit, that the real scholars among 
them have more sense and are juster to 
themselves, and this cry comes from 
“the drawers of water and hewers of 
wood,” who serve at the tables of their 
masters. The real scholars know better. 

There are, therefore, two kinds of 
Higher Criticism; the one we call Nega- 
tive, the other we call Positive, and they 
can be as sharply defined as day and 
night. 

First presupposition—The majority of 
Negative Higher Critics altogether deny 
a special Revelation in the New Testa- 
ment. They maintain that the New Tes- 
tament writings are to be read as human 
books and regarded in the human way 
alone. Revelation, according to them, 
must be regarded as a genuine human 
progress, the creation and product of 
Christian consciousness. They say there 
is nothing revealed in the Bible; it is 
the product of the human mind like the 
literature of all ages. This is the first 
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presupposition, their first general opin- 
ion. 

One of the ablest theologians of the 
New England school—a great author who 
for almost fifty years moulded the theo- 
logical and philosophical minds of nearly 
a thousand Congregational ministers,—a 
great author who has written many books, 
and among them books on Apologetics, 
says—and I want to bring this out clear- 
ly, because this brings out the very point 
at issue that I want to illustrate:— 

“Tt is an error and a misconception to 
maintain that God’s revelation ceased 
with the death of the last of Christ’s Apos- 
tles.” This is the first mistake we make. 

Secondly, he says: “It is incorrect to 
hold [I quote him] that Revelation was 
then complete and recorded in a book, 
and that God leaves that book among 
men as His finished Revelation by which 
the world is to be converted.” He says 
that is a mistake. 

He says, thirdly, “The common dis- 
tinction between Revealed Religion and 
Natural Religion is misleading.” These 
are his words. 

Then he says, “God reveals Himself pri- 
marily by what He does in the constitu- 
tion and evolution of the physical uni- 
verse, in the constitution of man and in 
his progressive education and develop- 
ment, and He reveals truth only in a 
secondary sense, for the truth revealed 
is simply man’s intellectual apprehension 
of what God really is and does as He 
has revealed and is revealing Himself in 
His actions.” Now, that is his definition 
of Revelation. 

The question at issue here really is, 
Has Christianity a supernatural origin? 
The tendency of the Higher Critics is 
to deny the reality of such a supernat- 
ural origin of Christianity. In this they 
are neither scientific nor logical. Nor 
are they consistent with the very first 
principles of interpretation, for it is a 
familiar law of hermeneutics that to un- 
derstand a writing we must put our- 
selves in a sympathetic relation with the 
writer. No one who denies Revelation 
can recognize the immense significance of 
Paul’s statement when, in Galatians, he 
makes this assertion: “For I make known 
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to you, brethren, as touching the Gospel, 
which was preached by me, that it is not 
after man; for neither did I receive it 
from man nor was I taught it, but it 
came to me through the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” Now, a man who has such 
views of revelation as these men have 
can not understand what Paul means 
when he says that. 

Now, in contradistinction to such an 
equivocal, hypercritical and unscientific 
way, believers approach the study of the 
Bible in a sympathetic way; because 
Christianity declares itself to be the 
fruit of special Revelation, of which the 
historic Christ is the centre. Where 
this disposition is wanting, where men 
refuse to accept the superhuman origin 
of the New Testament, there men reason 
about it, write about it, talk about it. and 
criticize it, just like blind men reasoning 
about colors. 

Now, that is one presupposition, as I 
said, of almost all Higher Critics; in 
other words, they say we draw too sharp 
a distinction between Supernatural Rev- 
elation and Natural Revelation; they say 
it is all Natural Revelation. 

Second Presupposition.—In the second 
place these Negative Higher Critics also 
show their unscientific character by their 
peculiar views and theories of inspira- 
tion. 

A professed historian of the High- 
er Criticism says (and I quote his 
exact words): “Criticism has its In- 
spiration. The credal period was 
inspired.” He means the time when 
creeds were made and when the Bible 
was collected together—that was in- 
spired. “Without it we could not have 
our own Bible. Without it we should 
not have that common Christian con- 
sciousness, which is the foundation of 
the idealizing forces of our time. Our 
own critical age is no less inspired. The 
Word of God has now been unbound, 
set free from the shackles that human 
opinion had put on it.” That is the way 
he puts it. 

Now, it is not our aim to discuss the 
various theories of Inspiration current id 
among these Negative Critics—you have © 
heard of some of them. Some of 2 
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maintain it is simply Natural Inspiration 
just like Shakespeare, Homer, or any of 
these grand old authors; that it is illu- 
mination of the mind and nothing more. 
Then, others, again, hold the popular 


view that some things are inspired, 
others are not. I am not going to dis- 
cuss this, 


The point I make is simply this: If 
we approach the study of the Bible with 
a view not in sympathy with it, or in 
conflict with what it professes to be; if 
we do not take into consideration the 
moral and intellectual character of the 
Bible——we do not approach it in the 
true way. It is not in accordance with 
the true principles of interpretation, nor 
can stich a man ever arrive at the 
thought of the men whose words are 
written in the New Testament. 

The question also arises, Can any one 
obtain a true knowledge of the Word of 
God, its meaning and its bearing upon 
our lives, unless he is taught by the 
Spirit? 

Now, that is an important question. 
Do you know, the Bible- makes that a 
prominent point,—that no man can be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, or call 
Him Lord, except by the power of the 
Spirit? They utterly cast that aside. 
They demand that -we interpret the 
Bible in the same way as all other 
known writings. 

Now, if this be the true way (and we 
will grant it for the time being), then 
these writings must be taken on their 
own claims and judged by the light they 
bring. If they want to do that, let them 
take them just as they are, in the light 
of what they profess to be. These books 
claim to be divine. They prove their 
claim, as every man who has been re- 
generated by the Holy Spirit can tes- 
tify. Then, why should we reduce them 
back to purely human writing? This 
whole position on their part is preju- 
diced, it is one-sided, it is altogether un- 
scientific. Speaking about their critical 
principles, there is nothing critical about 
this, nothing scientific about it. There 
must be a better critical method on their 
part. Let them apply the canon of criti- 
cism they love to speak about. 
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Why, such men can never understand 
the true significance of Jesus Christ’s 
promises. Well, if you were critics, my 
friends, I would not dare to urge this 
position. If you were Negative Critics, 
you would raise the question: “You 
know very well our Savior never said 
that; it is from St. John; ‘But the Com- 
forter, even the Holy Spirit whom the 
Father will send in My name, He shall 
teach you all things and bring to your 
remembrance the things that I have said 
unto you.’” 

Others will say, “You know as well 
as I do that St. John did not write that, 
nor did our Savior ever say it.” 

If we then quote John xvi. 13, which 
we love to dwell upon: “Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth; for he shall not 
speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak; and he 
shall declare unto you the things that 
are to come,’ they will say: “You 
know very well, Professor, that John 
did not write that, nor did our Savior 
say it. We critics have gone beyond 
that.” There is no use proving this 
from the Bible; you might as well talk 
to the moon. They could not under- 
stand such testimony as that of St. Paul, 
when in First Thessalonians he writes, 
“For this cause also thank we God with- 
out ceasing, because when ye received 
the Word of God which ye heard of us, 
ye accepted it not as the word of men, 
but as it is in truth, the Word of God 
which effectually worketh also in you 
that believe.’ They could not under- 
stand that in that way. 

Brethren, there is a right way and a 
wrong way to carry on your critical 
study. We can readily understand what 
results a man will attain who preaches 
the Bible with such views as we have 
discussed, denying its supernatural ori- 
gin and denying its inspiration. 

Brethren, there are two great miracles 
which are the centre and the foundation 
of all Bible truth: the first is the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God, that the Son 
of God took upon Himself our human 
nature; the second, which is a comple- 
ment to it and which you can not sepa- 
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rate, is the Inspiration of the Bible. How 
can I know the fact of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, unless I have an abso- 
lutely true statement concerning it? I can 
not otherwise believe it; I can not sepa- 
rate the two; they stand or fall together. 

Let me tell you another thing, Breth- 
ren. The men who do not believe in the 
Inspiration of the Bible are the very 
men who do not believe in the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. 


Now, you can rest assured I am telling 
you the truth here—I know whereof I 
speak—and those of you who have ever 
investigated the matter, know these 
things are absolutely so; the doctrine of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, and 


of the Inspiration of Scripture, com- 
plement each other. Excuse me for 


using the expression in the Word 
of God—written in the language of 
men, using the powers and gifts of 
men and their peculiar character, and 
everything that pertains to them—the 
Holy Ghost has become Incarnate, and 
the doctrines of Incarnation and of In- 
spiration can not be separated; they stand 
and they fall together. You can medi- 
tate on that, brethren, as long as you 
live and investigate Scripture. It is the 
Bible that claims that the Son of God 
became Incarnate, and it is the Bible 
that claims that the Hioly Record is in- 
spired, and that men wrote the books 
guided by the Holy Ghost. I have not 
time to discuss that subject; that is an- 
other topic. 

The way of the believer is the truly 
scientific way; he approaches the Bible, 
not in a sceptical, but in a reverential 
and devout, spirit, acknowledging the 
supernatural origin of the Bible and its 
inspiration; for, brethren, the conserva- 
tive may be more truly critical than the 
most radical critic, for he has a desire 
to get all the facts recorded in Scripture 
in all their bearings. A book must be 
studied from the standpoint of its inner 
claims. If it professes to be written by 
Paul, if it claims to have received a reve- 
lation from God, the true critical spirit 
is to enter upon the more detailed ex- 
amination of that book on the basis of 
these facts. 
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The question narrows itself down to 
this, my friends: Shall we start our 
study of a particular book of the New 
Testament from the standpoint of what 
the book itself says of itself, or from the 
view of some critic who may deny the 
fact of a supernatural revelation at all, 
or of inspiration? There can be but one 
answer. The position of the Negative 
Higher Critic is neither critical nor sci- 
entific. 

Third Presupposition.— These Nega- 
tive Higher Critics take it for granted 
that our traditional views of the New 
Testament are utterly false from every 
standpoint. They put outside the critical 
pale those who retain the supernatural 
interpretation of the origin of Christi- 
anity. This position on their part is 
neither critical nor scholarly. We hold 
that the traditional view is the most 
reasonable working hypothesis for the 
proper study of the Bible. It is just as 
legitimate, and certainly it constitutes 
just as good a working hypothesis. 

Fourth Presupposition._Strange as it 
may seem, brethren, certain presupposi- 
tions in philosophy underlie every form 
of Negative Higher Criticism, and these 
are the most important of all. The dis- 
cussion of this point may be a little dry, 
but I know that in view of its import- 
ance you will bear with me, and I will 
try to make it as interesting and brief 
as possible. 

Certain presuppositions in philosophy 
underlie every form of Higher Criticism. 
We can not rid ourselves of any and all 
philosophic views. The more positive 
and realistic our philosophy, the more 
conservative will be our position. The 
more idealistic our philosophy, the more 
radical will be our position. 

Three Fundamental Questions in Phi- 
losophy.—In these days of advanced cul- 
ture and thought, when everybody wants 
to know something about philosophy, 
we have a right to ask three great fun- 
damental questions of every man who 
poses as a theologian, or wishes to come 
forth as an interpreter of the Bible. 

The first question is, What is your 
theory of the Universe, or don’t you be- 


lieve in the Universe at all? “vg (St. 
iia 
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The second is, What is your theory of 
Knowledge, or don’t you know anything? 

The third is, What is your opinion of 
the ultimate rule of Right, or is Right 
right because you say so? 

Remember those are three great ques- 
tions; and of every man who poses as 
an interpreter of the Bible we have a 
right to ask those questions. 

Well, now, I have got to subdivide 
the discussion. 

1. Theory of the Universe.—With ref- 
erence to a man’s theory of the Uni- 
verse, he must be able to give answer to 
five important questions. He is talking 
now so learnedly; he is going to ex- 
pound the Bible. You want to know 
with reference to his opinion of the Uni- 
verse his answers to five questions. 

First, Do you believe that there is a 
Supreme Spirit who created the Uni- 
verse? He must either say yes or no. 

We ask him again. Do you believe 
that only matter exists or only mind ex- 
ists; or do both exist; or is there a fu- 
sion of the two? That is, he must con- 
fess and tell us whether he is a mate- 
rialist or whether he is a spiritualist, or 
whether he is a dualist, or a monist. 

We will go a step further, and ask 
him: Do you think that events occur 
mechanically or from the point of view 
of purpose? He will have tv come to 
some conclusion, 

We have a right to ask him: “What 
is your idea of God? Are you a Panthe- 
ist, or are you a Deist, or are you an 
Atheist, or are you a Theist? You must 
be one or the other, and we have a right 
to ‘ask.” 

And, finally, we ask him: “Do you be- 
lieve in the Freedom of the Will, or do 
you not? What do you say about that?” 

Well, you may say, “What has this to 
do with the matter of Criticism?” It 
has a great deal to do with it, brethren. 
All this we must know with reference 
to a man’s metaphysical ideas in rela- 
tion to the question: “What is your 
theory of the Universe?” Strange as it 
may seem, his views on the Bible are 
largely dependent upon his attitude 
upon these important questions on the 

_theory of the universe. 
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2. Theory of Knowledge.—But this is 
not the most important, yet it is im- 
portant. We come to the second ques- 
tion: “What is your theory of Knowl- 
edge?” Here, we have to ask three 
questions of this man. We put him be- 
fore us and we say: 

“Now, let me ask you, what is your 
idea of the origin of Knowledge? Where 
did you get it? Is Reason the only 
source, or is it from Experience?” 
Nearly all these men are empiricists, 
holding that we gain our knowiedge 
mainly, if not wholly, from experience. 
“Or does knowledge arise from both Rea- 
son and Experience, or is there some other 
explanation of this?” All men, that is, 
true theologians, have positive convic- 
tions about these things, and we can 
mark them just as you can the difference 
between yellow and white. When we 
learn a man’s philosophical opinions, we 
know exactly where he is going to come 
out. We know by what train he is go- 
ing and we know where he will get off. 


Now, that is the second question. We 
are not through yet with him. 
We ask the next question: “What is 


your conception of the validity of 
Knowledge? When is a thing really 
true? Is all knowledge valid, and can we 
know everything? Or is all knowledge 
only relatively and subjectively valid, 
and true only for a particular time and 
particular place, or under particular con- 
ditions? Here all these fellows sit in a 
row; they all say, “It is only true at a 
certain time, but it is not always true.” 
Brethren, that is very important. 

Again, we have a right to ask: “Is it 
only valid and true for the individual 
who comes to the knowledge of it?” 
And they say, “Yes, a thing is not true 
unless you know it.” 

What nonsense! A thing is true, 
whether you believe it or don’t believe 
it; whether you ever heard of it or not. 
There is a God that exists, whether you 
believe it or disbelieve it, or have no 
views about it. That has nothing to do 
with it. But these men all take that 
position. Or is the true answer, that 
human knowledge has limits or degrees 
of certainty, and that necessarily we 
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must determine these limits of human 
knowledge? 

I simply wish to say that we must ask 
every one of these critics, “What are 
your theories of Knowledge? What are 
your views about those things? What 
is your conception of the contents of 
Knowledge? What is it that you ac- 
tually can get when you have it in your 
little book here? Does it consist merely 
of ideas and simply a content of con- 
sciousness, something subjective; or is 
there an objective something existing 
outside of consciousness not dependent 
upon our ideas; or are the two, the sub- 
jective and the objective, simply phenom- 
enal things as they appear in their re- 
lation to us, and not things as they 
are?” And here, brethren, all these men 
take the wrong conception. There is no 
such thing to them as objective truth; 
no such thing. It is only true when you 
believe it. If I had time, I would like 
to develop this, although it has been dis- 
cussed under a different topic. Breth- 
ren, these men are all full of points 
everywhere, horns sticking out every- 
where; and you have got to commence 
pulling at one end and pull out every 
one, and after you pluck them, they 
don’t see it. 

3. The Ethical Question.—The third 
great question is the most important of 
all we have touched upon yet, that is, the 
ethical question. You have a right to 
ask this: “What is the origin of Moral- 
ity? Why is a thing right? Why is it 
obligatory? Does moral obligation have 
its origin in the mind of man?” And, 
poor fellows, lots of them think that 
reason decides everything. 

Or, is it in his conscience? They think 
their conscience, even if it is depraved 
or stunted, that settles everything. That 
is the rule of right. 

Or, is there an authoritative law that is 
positive, based upon the Will of God as 
He has revealed Himself? That is the 
point at issue. Is a thing right, even if 
I do not know it and do not value it, 
and reject it and refuse it? Is it right 
after all, depending not at all upon my 
conscience nor upon my will? 

Is this moral idea in us implanted, 
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born with us, born in us, or is it simply 
the product of opinion, and the evolu- 
tion of the individual and the race? 
These men are all permeated with 
this evolution theory. Why, even. 
Spencer goes so far that he maintains 
that conscience is an evolution, and the 
time will come when there will be no 
distinction between right and wrong, be- 
cause every one’s conscience is abso- 
lutely right—that is Herbert Spencer’s 
conclusion. 

These Questions Fundamental to Crit- 
icism.— Now, why speak of these things? 
Because we can not properly and 
intelligently speak of the problems of 
New Testament Criticism, or under- 
stand the reason of the uncritical and 
destructive conclusions arrived at by 
these Negative Critics, unless we know 
the positions that these men take on 
these philosophic problems; and unless 
a man knows this and knows whereof 
he speaks, there is no use of arguing 
with him. 

That they come to such views does 
not depend so much on the facts they 
have had before them; it does not de- 
pend upon those facts that they pro- 
duce in that analysis and investigation; 
everything depends on the views and 
presuppositions which they bring with 
them, and the mental bias that guides 
them, and that so colors their mental 
and spiritual vision that they see men 
like trees walking,—and they are always 


Trees, 
Now, these Negative Critics have a 
peculiar view of Knowledge. The Ideal- 
ists have drawn a sharp distinction be- 
tween religious knowledge and theoret- 
ical knowledge. Religious knowledge, 
they say, has only to do with value judg- © 
ments; there is no objective truth that 
is universally true. A doctrine is only 
so far true as it has a value for me, i.e, 
according to its fitness to me or as it 
satisfies my own religious needs, — 
A historian of this movement thinks 
(and let us listen to his grandiloquent — 
language)—he thinks that “the great 
aim of all true Biblical men in their — 
study is to do their work in such a wa 
that the Bible may commend its 
Yai 
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reasoning and reverent men as God’s 
Book of final values for all who would 
live nobly.” That is it. Just think, 
brethren, it is to commend itself to you 
for its final values; if you know what 
that means—I do not. 

Equally peculiar is their concepfion of 
moral judgment. The natural reason is 
regarded as the norm, the rule, the stand- 
ard of all that is right. Whatever I think 
is right, that must be right. This in 
Ethics is known as the Autonomist view; 
the man is a law to himself. 


C. The Three Methods of the Higher 

Criticism. 

Now, brethren, those are the princi- 
ples—you understand that—and when a 
man looks at things that way and comes 
to teach the Bible, you all know what 
the result will be. 

Now, Higher Criticism has three meth- 
ods. The first is what we call the Liter- 
ary Method. The second is what we call 
the Historic Method. The third is what 
we call the Theological Method. Oh, 
they have got things down to a fine 
point! 

1. Now we come to the Literary 
Method. 

That is a fine thing—I wish I could 
tell you about it—how they get up all 
these objective propositions and study 
the soul of things. Oh, it is wonderfully 
interesting! but the vagaries and extrava- 
gancies of the so-called Literary Critics 
are simply amazing. I will just illus- 
trate. 

You have heard of Tiibingen. These 
Tiibingen fellows are very wise; they 
know what style is; they know all about 
that in the New Testament; so they ex- 
amine the writings of St. John, the Gos- 
pel and Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
Well, then, one set come to the conclu- 
sion at one time that the man who 
wrote the Greek of St. John and wrote 
the Greek of the Epistles could not have 
written the Apocalypse; but that John 
wrote the Gospel and the Epistles, and 
he didn’t write the Apocalypse. Then, a 
few years later came another set, and 
they began to thresh it over again, and 
they concluded: “Yes, that is so. One 
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could not have written them both; but 
it was St. John that wrote the Apoca- 
lypse, and he did not write the Gospel 
and the Epistles.’ And next came the 
third set. They concluded: “There is 
a mistake here evidently. St. John wrote 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse, but he 
did not write the Gospel.’ And so they 
kept on threshing one another, and the 
latest thing is that St. John wrote the 
Apocalypse but no one knows who wrote 
the Gospel of St. John or the Epistles. 
I only want to show you how conclusive 
the argument is; how they all agree to 
disagree. 

Brethren, it takes clear judgment, it 
takes fine skill; it becomes a Bacon- 
Shakespeare question. It revives the old 
question, “Who wrote Shakespeare?” to 
settle these matters of style. It is a very 
difficult problem, and there is a wide- 
spread conviction among scholars that 
those attacks upon the books by the 
critics will not come to anything posi- 
tive in the way of results, 

Let me tell you a little story. I do 
not know whether many of you have ever 
read Dr. Mead’s “Romans Dissected.” It 
is a good book. He wrote it in Germany, 
and he took the position (by the way, I 
must tell you beforehand that this was 
only to show how foolish their position 
is; he wrote it as a joke); but he wrote it, 
and he took the position that there were 
four authors of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans; that one man always said, “Jesus 
Christ the Lord;” another said, “The 
Lord Jesus Christ;” another, “The Lord 
Jesus;” and the other, “Jesus the Lord.” 
It is a good thing, and he signs himself 
“A, Realsham.” The joke was, the Ger- 
mans got hold of it and praised it, and 
said it was a decided step in the progress 
of Higher Criticism! Then, in the second 
edition, he had to translate it into Eng- 
lish; and then he put in the preface that 
it was to be understood clearly that he 
did not take that position himself; he 
only wrote the book to show how foolish 
their argument was. I want you to ex- 
amine it sometime. 

This literary method is very complex 
and misleading. The internal evidence 
upon which they rely, you can not find, 
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Each man has a certain ground for his 
conclusion, but it is always questionable. 
The whole process lacks external evi- 
dence, and so we must say it is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. This is what we 
call the Literary Method, and the amaz- 
ing learning these men display is some- 
thing wonderful; they are depositaries of 
learning, walking encyclopedias, but what 
good does it do? 

2. We come now to the Historical 
School. 

The Historical School generally take 
the naturalistic position; that is, they say 
the miraculous is incredible. They start 
with that and come to the Book with 
presuppositions so strong that their judg- 
ment is all distorted and one-sided. They 
take for granted that there is a contrast 
between the teaching of Jesus and that 
of St. Paul—they take that for granted 
and say that Paul is the real founder of 
Christianity as we know it, and not 
Christ. 

Notice, again, that they say the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ being the only guide, 
we can not claim for Paul the same level 
of authority as we can for what Jesus 
said: they take that position. 

Now, notice again, they say Paul was 
possessed of certain presuppositions; and 
that the peculiarities of his wonderful 
theology are due to two things: first, 
the Pharisaism that was still in him— 
on this they quote passage after passage 
—and, secondly, his early training; and 
they say that is the reason we have got 
things so distorted in St. Paul’s writings. 

In fact, notice this, brethren—and you 
can not understand New Testament criti- 
cism unless you lay stress upon this—ac- 
cording to the view of the Higher Critics, 
as a rule, the Apostles were but inter- 
preters of Christ’s teaching just as we 
are today simply interpreters. Christ 
said something and they try to explain 
it; their teaching was but an individual 
interpretation of Christ’s teaching. One 
of them says that the teaching of the 
Apostles in the New Testament has not 
as great an authority as ours has today.— 
Why? Why? Why?—We have lived Jater; 
we have more knowledge; we have more 
experience. They say we have the whole 
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past behind us, and so we have got the 
whole history and experience of the 
Christian Church to aid us; and there- 
fore we can interpret the New Testament 
better than anything we have found in 
the New Testament itself. 

Now, what does that mean, brethren, 
just think what that means! We must go 
back and find out what sayings there are 
of Christ in the Gospels; and then we 
can interpret them better than these men 
could! 

They say that the Apostles and early 
writers themselves added something,— 
their views, their interpretation—to the 
sayings of Jesus; that the sayings of 
Jesus are the whole thing, the logia. The 
Apostles added their interpretation to 
those logia, and so there was a documen- 
tary growth; first, a little was added to it, 
and then a little more; Matthew had col- 
lected certain things, Luke had collected 
certain things; after a while each added 
a little more, his own interpretation, 
then afterwards enlarged it; then an- 
other man got hold of it and enlarged it; 
so we do not know anything that Christ 
really said, except a passage or two, and 
there are doubts about even that. 

That is their idea of documentary 
growth, and there is that Evolutionary 
Fad, about which we will hear later from 
a scientific point of view. They start 
with the idea—this is the historical posi- 
tion—that all records of the supernatural, 
whether in the Gospels or in the Epistles, 
are evidently unhistoric. As they are 
not historic, we need not pay any atten- 
tion to them; such narratives are largely 
legendary and mythical. 

3. Now we come to the Theological 
Method. There the Critics take up the 
contents of each book with reference to 
its theology, and start in with their pre- 
supposition that we have only interpre- 
tations of Christ’s teaching in the New 
Testament, and they positively attack all 
the fundamental truths of Christianity; 
there is not a single one that is left ac- 
cording to the position of these critics. 
The Apostles have everywhere erred in 
their statements of doctrine. 


atology; even Jesus, they say, g 
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They have 


erred especially in the doctrines of | 2sch- 
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up there; there is nothing clear about 
what they claim; that they all got mixed 
up about punishment, about the incarna- 
tion, about Christ being born without 
sin. And so they take up every doctrine 
and question it; especially about the 
Second Advent, they do not want to 
hear anything about that. 

Now, when they come to the study of 
all these things they pursue very un- 
critical methods. They do nothing but 
find fault; they are critical in this par- 
ticular sense of the word, finding fault 
all the time. They start on the principle 
of doubting everything—and I am sorry 
to say that this is the method of modern 
education; modern education now says 
a man can not learn anything unless he 
doubts, he must doubt; don’t believe in 
anything that has been told you from 
childhood, but question everything—and 
so they start in on all their critical la- 
bors, not to believe it is so and take it 
for granted until you find it is false; but 
no, you must doubt everything. We say 
this is a non-critical way. 

They first make fun of the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church which main- 
tains the infallibility of the Church. Then 
they claim that the Protestant Church 
takes the safe position. Then they make 
fun of Papal Infallibility and say that is 
not so. Finally they settle down upon 
the Infallibility of every man that writes 
upon it—he knows all about it (Christ 
did not know and Paul did not know)— 
the Critics settle everything and they 
give us the facts. 

I only want to tell you, my friends, 
what this thing amounts te. There is 
something back of it. They claim nu- 
merous contradictions, and then they use 
these discrepancies, as they regard them, 
as arguments against the credibility of 
the Book, 

They love to tell us about that entry 
of Christ into Jericho, where in Luke 
it tells us that when he drew nigh unto 
the city, He cured a blind man; but in 
Matthew we are told that when our Sav- 
ior was leaving Jericho He cured two 
blind men, They say, “Here is evidently 
the same narrative, but the writer got 
mixed up.” Why, there were many blind 


men in Jericho at that time. Those of you 
who have travelled in the East, know that 
there is a great deal of blindness; there 
is nothing surprising at all in that. But 
they emphasize all seeming discrepan- 
cies every time—that is their stock in 
trade—they bring that out; and the man 
who does not know anything about it, he 
gets stunned when these learned men 
come with these profound discussions. 

And you ought to study the question 
of the Harmony of the Gospels. Ac- 
cording to their claims, there is no har- 
mony at all; we have nothing positive. 
Their method is unscientific, because they 
limit themselves mainly to internal evi- 
dence, and leave out of consideration and 
systematically exclude a large amount of 
the evidence at hand on which the truth 
of Christianity rests. 

One illustration: If there is one thing 
clear in the testimony of the ancient 
Church, it is that St. John, in his old age 
(about the year 96), wrote the Apoca- 
lypse. This is the uniform testimony of 
all Christian writers from St. John’s 
time on to the Third Century, the uni- 
form external evidence. And, yet, these 
men simply sit down (and I am sorry to 
say not only the rationalistic interpret- 
ers, but many others) and take the po- 
sition, purely from very questionable in- 
ternal evidence, that if St. John wrote 
this book it must have been composed be- 
tween the death of Nero (68 A.D.) and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (7o A, D.)— 
and they settle the whole thing right 
there and then. They go on and get 
the internal evidence and never touch 
the question of external evidence. The 
latest critic, however, finds it to his pur- 
pose to accept St. John as the author, 
and so he accepts the external evidence, 
and maintains that John wrote the Apoc- 
alypse about 96 A.D. He, however, 
comes to the astounding conclusion that 
the Gospel of John records only logia, 
or sayings of our Savior, and that St. 
John had very little to do with it; that 
it contains simply the metaphysical opin- 
ions of a writer who lived long after 
John’s time; and simply because it falls 
in with his view, the latest Critic reaches 
the conclusion that the external evi- 
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dence must be considered in deciding 
the time and authorship of Revelation. 

Now, one of them maintains that the 
most trustworthy information that we 
have regarding the origin of the greater 
part of the New Testament books, is 
not to be credited to the Christian wri- 
ters who lived within sixty or one hun- 
dred years after they were written, but 
we owe all of this knowledge to the 
historic criticism which took its rise sev- 
enteen hundred years later. 

Another writer, who lives in this city, 
writes: “If the question which the higher 
criticism seeks to answer can not be an- 
swered by this method, then there is no 
answer at all.” That is, we are to ex- 
clude external evidence altogether, and 
rely only on internal evidence. 

I had intended to go into the Synoptical 
Problem, but I must pass over that. I 
would like to tell you the opinions they 
have about Matthew, about Mark, and 
about the other books, but it is not pos- 
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sible now. They simply make the decla- 
ration that we have really nothing that 
our Savior said, not even in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is simply an unhis- 
torical reproduction. 

In closing I thank you for your pa- 
tience, brethren. I simply wished to 
present to you the view that these men 
have. In the light of that view we can 
understand very well why they come to 
such conclusions—it is not at all surpris- 
ing; and until we settle those fundamen- 
tal questions, they will keep on grinding 
away, and finally nothing will be left. 

Many things have necessarily been 
omitted or barely touched upon in this 
discussion; but I think that you will 
agree with me, that enough has been 
said to show that the application of the 
principles of the Negative Higher Criti- 
cism to the New Testament, by the Mod- 
ern School of Critics, has neither been 
truly Critical nor in any proper sense 
Scientific. 


President Hall: In concluding this 
session of the Convention, if it is your 
pleasure to remain for a few minutes 
longer, I know we shall be greatly priv- 
ileged in listening to two short addresses. 
I would ask Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, 
D.D., LL.D., of Newton Theological In- 
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stitution, Newton Center, Mass., if he 
will kindly step to the platform. He 
will be followed by Dr. Edward P. In- 
gersoll, of the American Bible Society. 

I am glad to introduce to you Professor 
Thomas, who will now take up the dis- 
cussion. 


JESSE B. THOMAS 


“Some Conditions and Changes Bearing on the Present Issue” 


I congratulate myself that I have not 
prepared any formal address for this oc- 
casion. I understood from the program 
that the “discussion” was to be an im- 
promptu commenting on what has been 
said by those who have prepared formal 
papers. Surely, what has been thus far 
said has been sufficiently elaborate and 
minute to make extended comment un- 
necessary. I will, however, allude to two 
or three points that suggest themselves 
in connection with some of these dis- 
courses. 

But before proceeding to their direct 
discussion let me allude to what seem 
to me to be 

I. Some peculiar conditions of the 
time affecting the question in hand. 


I think it worth remembering that the 
Christian ministry of the day has 
fallen, or is rapidly falling, almost exclu- 
sively into the hands of very young men. 
Had that brilliant member of the British 
Parliament, who once so passionately de- 
fended himself against the “atrocious 
crime of being a young man,” lived in 
our day, the burden would have been 
found to have shifted: his defense must 
now be against the charge that he is no 
longer young—at least, if he be a minis- 
ter. It is true that men do not yet resort 
to novices in medicine to deal with their 
bodies; nor to allow experimenters in 
law to take care of their property; but, 
in the management of their souls, they 


seem to have concluded that age and ex- , 
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perience disqualify rather than commend. 
Now the young man, as yet unsobered 
by experience and personal observation 
of the mutability of even “scientific” con- 
clusions, is apt to be instinctively tempt- 
ed to over-confidence in, and adventur- 
ous utterance of, new opinions. Having 
a reputation to make, he is. peculiarly 
sensitive to the remembered cautions of 
his instructors, not to “fall into ruts:” he 
is easily moved by the common senti- 
ment, and perhaps the fear of the con- 
tempt, of his ambitious classmates: he is 
keenly alert to know. what will bring 
blame or praise from the secular press. 
He shrinks, therefore, with peculiar 
dread from the epithet “traditionalist.” 
Whatever else befall, he will not allow 
it to be suspected that he is ignorant of, 
or that he has failed to adopt, the “as- 
sured results” of the latest scholarship. 
He is tempted accordingly to reconcile 
himself with the scholarly zeitgeist, as 
he understands it, by passive, if not 
overt, assent to the new views. 

Another notable circumstance is the 
recently rapid growth of emphasis upon, 
and extension of range of, linguistic 
study, in our theological institutions. In- 
structors and courses of study in Hebrew 
and Greek and their cognate Biblical 
addenda, have multiplied surprisingly at 
the expense of the other departments of 
the theological curriculum. Expert ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew and Greek has 
become a generally recognized sine qua 
non for commendation to the churcnes as 
a suitably equipped candidate for the pul- 
pit. And in some institutions the ability 
to read Greek fluently is practically 
treated as an infallible test of the gen- 
uineness of a call to preach, since the 
applicant is refused permission even to 
begin his theological studies without it. 
So high an estimate of the relative place 
of linguistic skill in ministerial efficiency 
lends a factitious importance to those 
disturbing controversies concerning the 
origin and authority of the books of the 
Bible, which here interest us. They are, 
in fact, but incidental to the intelligent 


study of the languages themselves, yet. 


they have become inextricably inter- 
woven with, and in our time virtually in- 
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separable from that study. To ignore 
them is to invoke the ready sneer of 
culpable ignorance of, or incompetence 
to appreciate, the modern methods of 
“Bible study.” 

Again, with increasing emphasis on 
linguistic technique, comes the call to 
more minute anatomical dissection and 
histological analysis of the text of Scrip- 
ture. This pains-taking and subtle art 
has come to its height in Germany. It 
is there that the white light of the old 
Book has been resolved into its poly- 
chromatic elements—by what may, in a 
double sense, be called (considering the 
number of spectres from E to P evoked 
in the process) a kind of spectral 
analysis. 

Now we all doubtless recall the old 
quip which in distributing fit fields of 
activity for each nation assigned to 
France the earth, to England the sea, and 
to Germany the air. Or, to refer to Sir 
Arthur Helps’ characterization, the 
Frenchman, if called upon to describe 
a camel would hasten to the Jardin des 
Plantes to study his subject there; the 
Englishman would pack his valise and 
hie away to the desert to find the crea- 
ture in its habitat; while the German 
would sit down calmly in his study to 
construct a camel out of his own con- 
sciousness. The German tendency to the 
speculative reconstruction of all things, 
is, in any case, unmistakable and uni- 
versally recognized. His world and his 
Bible are apt to go with his tobacco 
into the philosophic pipe, where all are 
alike sublimated into smoke. So long as 
these fantastic smoke-wreaths ascended 
within the lecture-room, there was little 
danger that they might be mistaken as 
anything more than unsubstantial crea- 
tures of the mind. The veteran Delitzsch, 
who in his later years yielded re- 
luctant and partial assent to some of 
these products of modern critical ingen- 
uity, earnestly protested against the at- 
tempt to popularize them—they were, for 
some time to come, to be treated as, at 
the best, the unverified guesses of ex- 
perimentalists—working hypotheses only. 
But it may be said of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, at large, as John Hall once said of 
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the Yankee, when speaking of the impor- 
tation of the drink-habit from the old 
world—“It is a serious-minded race, im- 
porting nothing that it does not amplify 
and make practical.” Beginning with 
certain English scholars, who denounced 
it as cowardly not to announce boldly 
to the people, and propagate, the “as- 
sured results of criticism,” there has been 
a steady disposition to insist on the pop- 
ularization of the whole Hexateuchal 
scheme. This being undertaken, with 
whatever qualifications and reservations, 
by men whose ability, candor, and Chris- 
tian temper were above just suspicion, 
the effect upon the untechnical hearer, as 
well as upon the plastic and confiding 
student, has often been perplexing if not 
disastrous. 

Among the lectures constituting the 
first series delivered in Boston under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, one was given by a 
man whose name is justly revered for 
his scholarship and whose personality is 
tenderly remembered as illustrative of 
Christian devotion. In his eagerness to 
encourage the introduction of the new 
conceptions of the Bible into Sunday 
School instruction he so emphasized the 
mythical quality of Old Testament nar- 
ratives, and so magnified the contradic- 
tions of the New Testament and the in- 
firmities of its style, as thoroughly to 
mystify his simple-minded hearers. One 
good lady next day remarked to her 
Bible class teacher that, while some of 
the hard stories of the Old Testament 
had once given her trouble, she now 
cared no more for their eccentricities 
than for those of A*sop’s Fables. A 
bright young man in one of my classes 
had been called upon to read and report 
upon that passage in Theodore Parker’s 
writings in which he magnifies the au- 
thority of intuition as the final arbiter in 
religion—saying, substantially, “if any- 
thing in Scripture grates upon your in- 
stincts, re-examine it to see that it is 
susceptible of no fair reconstruction to 
which you can rationally agree; failing 
to find this, let the Scripture go and stick 
to your intuition.” The young man com- 
pleted his rehearsal of this advice, with 


the statement that he perfectly agreed 
with the view expressed. When I sug- 
gested to him, that this theory would 
have brought serious trouble to Abra- 
ham, when called of God to sacrifice his 
son, his answer was instantaneous and 
conclusive: “I find no difficulty there; 
for I do not believe the Abraham inci- 
dent ever happened.” This confident and 
prompt avowal of disbelief was unex- 
pected and surprising. I remembered 
the story of President Wayland, who 
when a member of one of his classes, 
met his psychological teachings with the 
question, “What would you say were I 
to tell you that, in coming down the 
street this morning, I had seen the op- 
posite lamp-posts leave their places and 
come waltzing down the street to- 
gether?” “I should ask you where you 
had been, my son,” gravely replied the 
good Doctor. Asking a like question of 
the progressive young man in my class 
I was informed that he, too, had been a 
hearer of the lecture in question. It is 
not to be inferred or even suspected 
that the lecturer had any positively 
sceptical intent, or a fear that he would 
create any. But doubt is easy to create 
and hard to stifle: nor is it less danger- 
ous because inadvertently fostered. 
Tares once sown, by whatever hand and 
with whatever motive, grow apace. It 
would be better that they were left to 
be sown by “an enemy;” but the result 
is not less deadly if the band be that of 
a friend. 

Bearing in mind the plasticity of a 
young ministry, fresh from scholastic 
scenes and ambitions, the supreme em- 
phasis on linguistic proficiency as a 
credential of scholarship, the increasing 
reverence for, and dominance of, Ger- 
man methods, and the growing disposi- 
tion to popularize the supposed final con- 
clusions of the critics,— 

II. Let us notice some Specious and 
often Incongruous Results. 3 


1. The Substitution of a Critical for. 


the Orthodox Tradition. 
My beloved and reverend friend Dr. 


Howard Osgood—one of the foremost 


Biblical scholars in America—has ma 
plain in his unanswerable paper the ider 
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tity of the positions of the new critics— 
even the conservative section of them— 
with those of the rampant infidelity of 
a century ago. He might have gone fur- 
ther: for there is as pronounced a ten- 
dency to cyclic return of identical no- 
tions in the school of so-called “free 
thought,” as elsewhere. The sceptical 
“tradition” is more fragmentary aud in- 
termittent, yet none the less real than 
that of orthodoxy. 

When Renan, a little while ago, sug- 
gested that the story of the Resurrection 
sprang first from the excited report of a 
hysterical woman, he was applauded as 
the inventor of a novel and ingenious 
explanation; but the theory is as old as 
Celsus in the second century. The au- 
thors of the “Essays and Reviews” 
created a sensation by insisting that the 
occurrence of certain alien words in 
Daniel makes it incredible that it should 
have been written at so early a date as 
commonly believed—an objection inces- 
santly reiterated by later critics; but 
Porphyry had made the same discovery 
and offered the same argument against 
authenticity in the third century. An 
influential educator and editor in this 
country had the temerity to make the 
published statement not long ago, that 
up to twenty-five years before, nobody 
had ever doubted that the “day” of Gen- 
esis was a period of twenty-four hours. 
He had surely failed to observe that Cel- 
sus, again, had ridiculed Moses for hav- 
ing spoken of “days” before the appear- 
ance of the sun; that Augustine, among 
others, noticing the difficulty, had de- 
clared the term to allude to a “day of 
God,” which could not be limited to 
twenty-four hours; and that one after an- 
other of the Fathers, as well as of the 
Medieval writers, had recognized the in- 
congruity and grappled with the diff- 
culty of the twenty-four hour interpre- 
tation—a difficulty which lies open in 
the record itself, and which they must 
have been stupid indeed not to have ob- 
served, even if not compelled by the 
sneers of cavilers. 

Now let the young man, in the pulpit 
or the pew, who is afraid of becoming 
the bond-slave of “tradition” or human 
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authority—who is charmed with the ex- 
hortation to “think things out for him- 
self”’—observe that the moment he ven- 
tures to attempt the formation or utter- 
ance of an independent opinion as to the 
integrity or genuineness of any Scriptur- 
al document, he is certain to be con- 
fronted with the demand that he accept 
the verdict of the “world’s scholarship” 
as a finality in the premises. He may not 
meddle with matters that belong exclu- 
sively to “experts,” and upon which they 
have already reached an authoritative 
consensus of opinion. Instead of being 
set free from tradition, in this way, he 
has only been transferred from one bond- 
age to another. He must not, under 
penalty of ostracism from the realm of 
“scholarship,” accept the concurrent con- 
clusions of the Christian thinkers of the 
ages which have undergone the scientific 
test as “survivors” in the “struggle for 
life;’ but he must, under the same pen- 
alty, accept as obligatory the arbitrary 
results of a headlong and as yet unveri- 
fied series of speculative fiights of fancy! 

He must bow submissively to the “spe- 
cialist,’ forsooth. The “specialist” in 
what? Does the mastery of daghesh 
forte and the subscript iota forthwith 
give a man exclusive claim to precedence 
in all realms, scientific, historical, philo- 
sophical, and theological, as well as lit- 
erary? The very nature of his work as a 
specialist renders him less fit for the set- 
tlement of broader questions. No lawyer 
needs to be reminded that the testimony 
of the detective, or technical expert of 
any kind, is least credited by the common 
sense of the ordinary juryman. Such a 
witness has seen the facts through a 
theoretically narrowed or distorted eye, 
and, inadvertently or otherwise, reshaped 
them to fit his mental preconception. 
The enthusiastic exploration of verbal 
niceties does not fit for synthetic judg- 
ment of the whole. Who would choose 
a watchmaker, rather than a sailor, to 
scan the horizon and shape the vessel’s 
course? 

2. As to the recoil of the Highes 
Criticism upon the New Testament. 

We have been reminded, in the lucid 
and instructive paper of Dr. Wolf, of 
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the auspicious advent, and early decay 
and vanishing, of the Tiibingen Theory. 
There is so close a parallelism between 
that theory and the Hexateuchal scheme, 
that the one may naturally have sug- 
gested the other. In both, an attack is 
made upon the historic verity of the 
sacred record by a like indirect route. 
Accepting the Pauline Epistles, in part, 
as genuine it was easily insinuated by 
Baur that there appeared upon their face 
evidence of an early Pauline and Petrine, 
Prophetic and Priestly, Doctrinal and 
Ritualistic, partition in the Church. 
Here was basis enough to formulate a 
theory of “tendency,” in rival writers, to 
reshape history for the support of one 
segment or the other or the reconcilia- 
tion of the two. All the historic docu- 
ments of the New Testament thus lost 
historic significance, and became cam- 
paign documents in which the facts were 
warped to suit the occasion. 

The same process has been followed in 
dealing with the Old Testament: cnly, 
now, some of the Minor Prophets have 
been arbitrarily fixed upon as exclusively 
reliable. From this coign of vantage 
there has been a like bombardment of 
the historic books of the Old Testament. 
They, too, are said to have been “re- 
dacted” and the facts imaginatively re- 
shaped, or their borders enlarged with 
shifting prismatic colors, to suit the ends 
of “Priestly” or “Prophetic” contestants 
for mastery: so that they also are revela- 
tions of struggling “tendencies,” rather 
than veracious records of fact. Let us 
hope that as their spirit and method are 
identical, the already realized fate of the 
one theory may prove a true augury of 
the coming issue of the other. 

When the Kuenen-Wellhausen theories 
were broached in England, it was with 
the precautionary reassurance, that they 
could never be made to react upon the 
New Testament. The Old Testament 
was said to be out of historic reach, but 
the New Testament too impregnably for- 
tified by contemporaneous testimony to 
be historically discredited. Singularly 
enough, the application of destructive 
speculative canons to the Old Testa- 
ment was almost immediately followed 
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by the recovery of a clue to the sealed 
papyrus rolls of early Egypt, in the Ro- 
setta Stone; and by the uncovering of 
the clay tablets of Babylon and Nineveh 
with a speedy recognition of the Behis~ 
tun Inscription as a key to the long hid- 
den cuneiform records in them. These 
events, with the later disclosure of the 
Tell El Amarna tablets, not only refuted 
the alleged impossibility of written rec- 
ords in Mosaic times, but showed an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization and inter- 
communication in those remote ages 
which seriously endangered the whole 
argument of the disintegrators. The 
work still goes on. “We have already 
dug up Homer; we shall yet dig up the 
Bible,” confidently said Professor Sayce. 

The Old Testament is fast becoming 
as accessible to contemporaneous tests 
as the New. The methods of speculative 
assault upon each being identical, it was 
inevitable that the wave of doubt which 
has advanced so far upon the Old, in 
spite of archeological countercheck, 
should return upon the New. We find 
accordingly a. revival of sharp attack 
upon the central facts of the Gospel his- 
tory: the virgin birth, the literal resur- 
rection, the miracles, and the like. 
Those who cling to evangelical faith con- 
tent themselves with the bland assur- 
ance, that in all this only the concrete 
facts are jeopardized, but no essential 
doctrine. Do they forget the uniqueness 
of Christianity among religions, in that 
it alone rests on a historic foundation? 
Do they ignore Paul’s assertion that “if 
Christ be not risen our preaching is vain, 
and your faith is also vain?”  Chris- 
tianity rests on foundations of fact: and 
‘Sf the foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do?” 

3. The Elusive Use of Terms in Con- 
nection with the Higher Criticism. 

Dr. Burrell and Dr. Booth have 
spoken eloquently and trenchantly of the 
disingenuous use of words in connection 
with the advocacy of the new theories. 
The peril, as well as the unfairness, of 
“paltering in a double sense,” can not 
be too earnestly emphasized. A certain 
preacher in Chicago was pastor of “the 
Church of the Messiah.” He averred in © 
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one of his sermons that Jesus was not 
the only Messiah; but that Moses, Isaiah, 
Paul, and Savonarola were each, in his 
time, equally Messiahs; Berthold Auer- 
bach being the Messiah of the nineteenth 
century. And yet he did not have the 
grace to inform his audience to which of 
these Messiahs his church was dedicated. 
One is reminded of Dr. Bushnell’s fa- 
mous tirade against “dictionary” bond- 
age in the preface of one of his works 
that had been criticized for its misuse 
of language and its disregard for logic. 
He averred that no assault upon his po- 
sitions reinforced by help of the diction- 
ary or logic would be of the least avail. 
He should disregard all such things in 
the future, since his arguments would 
not be in the least damaged by being 
proved absurd. Dr. Charles Hodge un- 
dertook a reply in “The Princeton Re- 
view,” but with the disconcerting pref- 
aratory remark: “Why, Dr. Bushnell 
laughs at syllogisms as a ghost would 
at a musket!” He who uses words in a 
sliding or vacuous sense needs to be 
challenged, first of all, to throw off the 
mask of illusive speech, and “deliver him- 
self like a man of this world.” 

What is meant, for instance, by the 
claim that the Higher Criticism is, in its 
ultimate aims, “constructive?” Criticism 
is simply judgment; and judgment deals 
with an existing thing, approving it, 
modifying it, or repudiating it. Its func- 
tion is never creative. The alleged con- 
struction of the existing document is in 
too many cases the substitution of a 
wholly different record purely suppositi- 
tious in character. The actual testimony 
of the ancient writer is sublimated into a 
vaporous cloud: then out of the cloud the 
dextrous imagination of the critic evokes 
something which, he suggests, is “very 
like a whale,” and this phantasm of the 
brain ends the constructive process! 

Again, what is the force of the fre- 
quent invidious suggestion that this 
method of dealing with the text is in a 
peculiar, if not an exclusive, sense, “his- 
toric?” The historic method is primarily 
objective and inductive. If an alleged 
ancient title-deed or other document 
were presented in a court of justice, it 


would be treated as prima facie genuine. 
But, if its genuineness were questioned, 
the normal appeal would be first of all 
to external circumstance as confirmatory 
or discrediting; whether it comes from a 
normal place of deposit, in whose hands 
the property rests, what does family his- 
tory or common tradition say, etc. It 
is only when discrepancies appear, or 
evidences of later alteration or addition 
are made clear, that the process of docu- 
mentary criticism (which is not in the 
proper sense historic at all) normally be- 
gins. Even then every intendment in fa- 
vor of the integrity and consistency of 
the document will be judicially indulged. 
But this order of inquiry, wrought out 
and confirmed as legitimate by the ex- 
perience of ages, is suddenly reversed by 
the method of to-day. It begins with 
the process of documentary analysis, and 
rests its judgment wholly on inferential 
conclusions therefrom. Professing to 
move inductively, it treads the “high a 
priori road” from the beginning. It ig- 
nores what is affirmed to have happened, 
in behalf of what, it is theoretically con- 
cluded, ought to have happened. In 
default of historically identifiable char- 
acters, to whom to attribute the disjecta 
membra of the dissected documents, it 
invents a list, lengthening with each new 
emergency. It thus dissipates the actual 
testimony into myth, and proceeds by a 
sort of irresponsible, oracular, literary 
divination to write a substitutionary doc- 
ument therefor. Were any lawyer to deal 
with the witnesses summoned, as some 
of the critics have dealt with the Evan- 
gelists (their, as well as our, only con- 
temporary witnesses), he would be 
laughed out of court. How would it 
sound for him to say to the jury: “These 
are the only witnesses in the case. But I 
ask you to dismiss most of their testi- 
mony as unreliable. Instead, thereof, let 
me suggest that you listen to my theory 
of the case, and allow me to reconstruct 
their testimony according thereto. It is 
true you will not then rely upon what 
they have said, but how much safer it 
will be to accept what an expert thinks 
they ought to have said.” 

Once more, what are we to under- 
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stand by the claim that higher criticism 
alone proceeds according to the “scien- 
tific’ method? That method requires us 
to accept the phenomenal as prima facie 
real, and to proceed inductively from 
facts near and known to the remoter and 
unknown. The Bible is itself a fact; it 
is inwoven with the web of the world’s 
history in a creative way; it lies at the 
heart of the literary and spiritual forces 
that move mankind to-day. It cannot be 
intelligently studied apart from these 
enyvironing conditions and the  pre- 
sumptions in its favor thereby engen- 
dered. 

It is wholly unscientific, then, to ig- 
nore these imperative preliminary con- 
siderations, and treat the Bible “just like 
any other book.’ <A book, for the per- 
manent certification of the origin of 
which the Jews have been so marvelous- 
ly preserved to a “life beyond life;” a 
book that has lifted that segment of the 
earth which we call Christendom to so 
marked exaltation above the rest; a book 
that has been the indisputable anteced- 
ent, if not the cause, of the highest 
phases of intellectual, ethical and politi- 
cal advance, and that still holds its place 
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in the affections of the ripest peoples, 
and outtops the highest spiritual ideals 
of the twentieth century—cannot be thus 
ignominiously flung into the tide of pro- 
miscuous literature as “just like any 
other book.” 

Telescopy can get no justice while you 
regard the telescope as “just like any 
other brass;” and count the only legi- 
timate form of “study” of it to be chemi- 
cal analysis of its metallic constituents, 
or curious speculation based on the half- 
effaced name of its constructor. Would 
it not be more “scientific” to point it 
heavenward, and by its help get better 
vision of the stars? 

The new Jerusalem can never be meas- 
ured by a carpenter’s foot-rule; nor can 
mere linguistic or other technical trig- 
onometry ever gauge or fitly judge the 
nature or source of the written Word, 
which, as truly as the Incarnate Word, 
has proven itself irreducible to purely hu- 
man standards of measurement. Let the 
literary anatomist deal with his dead 
subjects. The dissecting knife is not the 
fit, much less the only fit, apparatus 
wherewith most effectively to “study” 
the Living Word. 


President Hall: The next speaker on 
the program will be Rev. Edward P. 
Ingersoll, D.D., of this city, Secretary 
of the American Bible Society. Dr. In- 
gersoll has returned from Great Brit- 
ain whither he went as the representa- 
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tive of The American Bible Society, at 
the Centenary of The British and For- 
eign Bible Society. He brings back a 
cheering report of the victories of the 
Bible during the past century and of 
the present outlook. 


INGERSOLL 


‘““A Century’s Victories of the Bible”’ 


It is reported that Voltaire once said 
that it took twelve men to found Chris- 
tianity, but that he would show the 
world how easily one man could over- 
throw it. He was confident that it would 
be overthrown by the new discoveries 
of that age and would not survive the 
century. Well, the Bible has gone on 
for a century, and Christianity still sur- 
vives and extends, and we believe that 
the house where Voltaire uttered his 
boast is now a depot for Bibles. Its ex- 
perience with Voltaire gives us courage 
in the new conflicts with error and unbelief. 


Its experience in the conflicts of the past 
century, as I have recently heard it, is an 
inspiration to new faith and a higher 
courage. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the 
Bible League, because it has a conserva- 
tive and yet positive aim with regard 
to the Bible. Those who have asso-— 
ciated themselves together as members 
of this League thoroughly believe that 
we ought to say to our countrymen and 
to Christendom “We believe in the 
Scriptures as inspired of God and as t 
only infallible rule of faith in prac ise 
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Like our fathers we are holding fast to 
the “Eternal Word.” 

We have not organized for contention 
with others, but rather that we may 
strengthen each other’s hands, and, if 
possible, be a help to great multitudes 
who are being disturbed by the destruc- 
tive criticism of these latter days. We 
wish to say to them that this is no new 
thing, but that the assaults upon the 
integrity of the Bible have, through the 
centuries, come frequently and in many 
guises. Some of us have seen the Bible 
“overturned, time and time again, and 
yet, after a little anxiety, we have found 
that it was a cube and stood on its solid 
base just as firmly as before it was 
“overturned.” 

The gentlemen who have spoken be- 
fore me, have drawn attention to the 
unscientific nature of Destructive Criti- 
cism. Permit me to add that I regard 
it as unfair as well as unscientific, be- 
cause it seeks to tear down the house in 
which I have been living before it pro- 
vides for me a better house to live in. 
I object to it again as being unfair be- 
cause, for the most part, the work is not 
done reverently. If I gave myseif to 
this destructive criticism, bearing down 
upon Genesis or Isaiah, or the Wonders 
of the Old Testament or the Miracles 
of the New, I am confident that my best 
friends would whisper to me, “You are 
not reverent.” I have a strong and 
steady conviction that every man who 
would be a thorough teacher of Bible 
lore, so as to discriminate between what 
is divine and what is human must 
have a very devout spirit. And be- 
yond this, ought it not to make every 
critic very cautious when he considers 
that there are a hundred different forms 
and statements in this Book which men 
are criticising? They stand up and con- 
fer together,—finally one says, “I do 
not criticise that book or that statement, 
but I criticise this book and this state- 
ment; another one says, “I criticise that 
which you approve and approve that 
which you criticise;” and so it goes on 
until scores of them have uttered their 
criticisms and you find, upon investiga- 
tion, that no two of them absolutely 
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agree. There are a hundred different 
roads of criticism, and, when you have 
gathered all of the critical scholars of 
the world together, you find a few going 
in this path, a few in that path, and a 
few in another path; while every one of 
these scholars affirms that there can be 
only one path that is right—and that 
his own. This thought ought to make 
us modest when we come to the criti- 
cism of a book that has endured the test 
of ages. 
THE GREAT BIBLE MEETINGS IN 
LONDON. 

I have been requested to say a few 
words in regard to the outcome of the 
Bible work in the last century. A few 
weeks ago I was in London, as the rep- 
resentative of the American Bible So- 
ciety, at the Centenary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The story 
of what the Bible has done for mankind 
during the last century, as I heard it 
there, was an inspiration of faith. 

There were great gatherings: repre- 
sentatives of the royal family, distin- 
guished Christian ministers and laymen, 
scholars and business men—ten thousand 
and more—from the different Protes- 
tant denominations, twice in Albert 
Hall and once in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It 
was delightful and reassuring to note,the 
enthusiasm in London and throughout 
the whole of England. There were 
magnificent audiences everywhere, and 
not a single note of discord was struck. 
It was the Bible, as the infallible rule 
of faith and practice, the whole Bible 
that was being honored as the means 
by which the Nations in darkness were 
being enlightened and lifted up into in- 
telligent and Christian manhood. One 
evening toward the last of March, I 
spoke to a large gathering, probably a 
thousand people, in Penrith, near the 
English Lakes. The meeting was not 
held in a church, but in a public hall. 
At the close, some one offered a resolu- 
tion which was substantially the state- 
ment of the aim of this Bible League. 
It looked to the Bible as giving the 
blessings of our civilization,—in other 
words, as being the light and comfort 
for time and for eternity. It was a 
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popular gathering at which a distin- 
guished lawyer presided. When a rising 
vote upon that resolution was taken I 
did not see a single person remain seat- 
ed. One of the Secretaries of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, on the 
first Sunday in March last, went to 
Manchester and was advertised to speak 
about the Bible and the work it was do- 
ing in the world. The meeting was in 
the largest public hall in Manchester, 
seating four thousand people; it was 
crowded to the doors, and multitudes 
were obliged to go away because they 
could not gain admission. And it was 
all to hear the story of the Bible and its 
achievements from the lips of a man 
not especially known to them, who was 
to tell them of the work of the Bible in 
the world. 

At one of the great centennial meet- 
ings in London (Tuesday evening, 
March 8,) our Ambassador, Hon. Jo- 
seph H. Choate, stood on the platform 
in Queen’s Hall and gave a noble testi- 
mony to the power of the Bible in the 
early American life, and of its beneficent 
influence which continues still; and he 
said, amid great enthusiasm, “I believe 
that Britain and America are destined 
to carry this Bible, its liberty and its 
life to the earth’s remotest bounds.” 
There was none of the watchmaker busi- 
ness, of which Dr. Thomas just spoke, 
in the grand utterances of our Ambas- 
sador. 

Let me now come back to America, 
and assure you that my own observation 
and the testimony of many friends have 
convinced me that the pastors who have 
proclaimed themselves enthusiastic ad- 
herents to this critical spirit which is 
fastening upon the Bible, are not gain- 
ing in influence for good. I rejoice that 
there are multitudes of pastors who are 
holding fast to the form of sound words; 
are preaching the gospel with all enthu- 
siasm; are so preaching the Word that 


President Hall: I am going to ask 
Dr. Burrell if he will give us a closing 
hymn, and while he is selecting that 
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souls are converted, comforted and es- 
tablished. The church of which I am a 
member received 120 at its Communion 
in April, two-thirds of them upon pro- 
fession of faith. I have been a member 
of that church for two years, and in all 
that time have not heard the pastor 
name “Higher Criticism,’ or touch upon 
anything that verged toward it. He is 
preaching the Lord Jesus Christ and 
preaching Him with power, and strong 
men and multitudes of young men are 
coming into the church. How in con- 
trast is this with the case of a young 
minister with whom I spoke not long 
ago. I said, “Are you preaching Higher 
Criticism?” “Why, of course I am.” 
“Why?” “Because my people will think 
I don’t know anything if I don’t preach 
the Higher Criticism.” May he get over 
that idea of delusion and folly! 

But despite the skepticism and the criti- 
cism the Bible has been more and more 
shedding abroad its light for mankind. - 
The American Bible Society in eighty- 
seven years has published 72,000,000 Bi- 
bles and portions of the Bible. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society in one hun- 
dred years has published 180,000,000 vol- 
umes. There were between forty and 
fifty languages into which the Bible was 
translated when the British and Foreign 

sible Society was organized in 1804,— 
there are now four hundred and seventy- 
four languages and dialects into which 
the Bible and portions are translated. 
All of the centuries to the nine- | 
teenth gave us less than fifty transla- J 
tions; the nineteenth century has given 
us at least four hundred and thirty new 
ones, and we were never going forward 
so rapidly as now. Men are asking for 
this Book everywhere. “Give us the 
wonderful Book;”’ and all through the 
world it is transforming lives, it is trans- __ 
forming nations. Let us hold fast to it 
for it is the plinth that supports the 
glorious temple of truth. - 


hymn I will call your attention to t 
program for this evening. Under 1 
Third Special Topic: “The Unscier 
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Character of the Prevailing Higher 
Criticism,” there will be an address on 
“Its Unscientific Treatment of the Facts 
of Scripture; or Misdirected Scholar- 
ship,” by Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 


D.D., LL.D., of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Editor of the “Bibliotheca 
Sacra.” He will be followed by Prof. 


isueloeine ID WEIR UAE, DED. fay 
Princeton Theological Seminary, speak- 
ing for Oriental Scholarship; and by 
Rev. M. G. Kyle, D.D., of Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the well-known Egyp- 
tologist, representing Archeology. The 
concluding address will be followed by 
Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D., of Rut- 
gers Riverside Presbyterian Church, of 
this city, formerly Professor in San 
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Francisco Theological Seminary. Now, 
I am sure, there will be a real feast for 
all lovers of the Word of God, and I 
hope you will not only come yourselves, 
but bring your friends. 


Dr. Burrell: 
ber 370. 


Let us sing hymn num- 


“Come O Creator, Spirit blest, 
And in our souls take up Thy rest.” 


‘President Hall: I would like to make 
a special request that all of the speakers 
at this afternoon’s session will meet here 
on this platform. 


After the singing of the hymn Dr. Bur- 
rell pronounced the benediction. 


Third Special Topic: 


“THE UNSCIENTIFIC CHARACTER OF THE PREVAIL- 
ING HIGHER CRITICISM ”’ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION, MAY 4 
8:00 P. M. President William Phillips Hall in the Chair 


Prayer by Dr. Burrell: We thank 
Thee, O God, for all the blessings of 
the day, for Thy manifest presence with 
us in Thy work. We thank Thee for the 
high privilege of service, for the delight 
of acknowledging ourselves to be labor- 
ers together with God. We thank Thee 
for the revelation of Thyself every way 
unto us. We glory in thy blessed Word. 
Be with us here to-night. Sanctify to 
us every moment of the hour that we 
shall spend together, and help us, we 
pray, to glorify Thee in all that we do 
and by what we say during the further 
sessions of this Convention; and follow 
~it all with a watering from Heaven, “for 
Paul may plant and Apollos may 
water,” but Thou Thyself must, after 
all, bring about the increase. Bless the 
Truth; give it power, abundant power; 
and place us in the possession of truth 
with clear eyes and receptive hearts, for 
Jesus’ sake, Amen! 

We will sing— 


“A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun.” 


We have been 
We 


Turn to Psalm cxix. 
reading over and over again in it. 
will begin at Cheth, verse 57. 

(Responsive reading of the Psalm.) 

Dr. Burrell: Now, will Rev. Dr. Joach- 
im Elmendorf offer prayer. 

Prayer by Dr. Joachim Elmendorf: 
We bless Thee, O our Christ, that we 
are permitted to see this day. We bless 
Thee that Thy people have aroused 
themselves to the need of uttering their 
convictions as to the preciousness of 
this blessed Bible which Thou hast given 
us. We rejoice that there are so many 
of us that can testify that it speaks to 
our needs, that it speaks to our needs 
even in childhood, in youth, in young 
manhood; and when the inquiry went 
up from our lips, “Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” Thou didst then, out 
of Thy blessed Word, show us the way 
in which Thou wouldst have us walk. 
We bless Thee that Christendom is full 
of those who think they are called upon 
to testify to the preciousness, and the 
guiding power, and the saving power of 
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this Word of the Living God. We know 
it is Thine, for we have had it speak to 
the depths of our souls. Oh, help Thy 
people to come together. Help them to 
unite in the testimony that shall con- 
vince the world that it is none other 
than the Word of God. Grant to bless 
this Convention. Raise up those that 
shall speak even as Thy servants have 
been speaking, to the convincing and 
comforting of men. And may men who 
have thought they have believed Thy 
Word, men who have thought they 
loved Thy Word, oh! help them to know 
more and more its preciousness and its 
power from the testimony of those who 
are speaking for it in this Convention. 
And we pray that Thou wilt carry for- 
ward this movement; give it increasing 
membership; give increasing devotion 
on the part of those who constitute the 
movement. Give it, we pray Thee, more 
and more of the manifest presence of 
God in the organization and in its prog- 
ress. Be with us this evening. Grant 
that all the words that are spoken may 
be prompted by Thy Holy Spirit, blessed 
by Thy Holy Spirit, and reach many 
minds and many souls with convincing 
and comforting and saving power, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen! 

Dr. Burrell: Sing No. 77, 

“I love the volume of Thy Word.” 

President Hall: Despite the fact that 
it is prayer-meeting night in most of 
the city churches, you see that we have 
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a splendid audience. We have had 
good audiences during all our sessions. 
We had as many here this morning al- 
most as we have at this present mo- 
ment. This afternoon we had a splen- 
did audience, and much enthusiasm was 
exhibited, and deep interest and heart- 
felt sympathy with the great matters 
that we have in hand; and now this 
evening we shall continue our program. 
One of the most attractive portions is 
to be presented in the addresses that 
are to follow before the close of the 
evening service. We shall aim to make 
the session as short as may be consist- 
ent with a proper handling of the burn- 
ing subject that is to be presented. 

It gives me especial pleasure to an- 
nounce the Third Special Topic under 
the General Topic, “Groundlessness of 
the Present Rationalistic Claims,’—the 
topic of the evening: “Unscientific Char- 
acter of the Prevailing Higher Criti- 
cism.” 

In the front rank among the scientific 
men of the present day is one whose 
standing as a scholar I do not think is 
questioned by any one,—who will ad- 
dress you on the subject of the evening, 
our good friend and beloved brother and 
honored colleague in this great work, 
Prof. G, Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary, Edi- 
tor of the Bibliotheca Sacra. I have 
great pleasure in introducing Professor 
Wright. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 
“Its Unscientific Treatment of the Facts of Scripture; or, Misdirected Scholarship” 


I call attention at the outset to the 
fact that this is no talk on Higher Crit- 
icism in itself considered. In reading 
the program you will see that there is 
always an adjective before that phrase. 
We speak of the Rationalistic Higher 
Criticism; of the Destructive Higher 
Criticism; and in the subject announced 
for this evening, of the Prevailing 
Higher Criticism. We are speaking of 
a special department in a legitimate line 
of criticism; for we are all critics. It 
is our business, in the first place, to ex- 
amine, and that carefully, all the facts. 
The very first principle of science is to 


know the facts in any region that is be- 
ing investigated,—to be sure of the facts. 
The whole scientific process consists, 
first, in observation, and next in ex- 
plaining and putting together those ob- 
servations, that you may increase your 
knowledge; and this we all do, or all 
profess to do. 

I have been powerfully impressed dur- 
ing the last few years, in the course of 
my studies, with what may be the pro- 
duct of our educational system, or of 


the neglect of those of us who have i 


been teachers—I know not what—t 
certain fundamental principles of 
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tific investigation are being pretty large- 
ly overlooked by many who are writing 
on these subjects of Biblical Criticism. 
There is a very general tendency to 
start with a supposition, an interpreta- 
tion of the fact, an interpretation of a 
passage of Scripture, which. may be 
plausible but may be wrong; and then 
go forward and reason upon that as 
though we had an established fact. It 
is to some things of this sort that I 
wish to call your especial attention. 


The Requirements of Inductive Science 


Now, the methods of science are pure- 
ly those of common sense. Inductive 
science is indeed nothing more than en- 
larged common sense. All our knowl- 
edge of the actual world is based on 
observation. But it is not confined to 
observation. We obtain our knowledge 
of the past by weighing evidence. We 
make our plans for the future by cal- 
culating the outcome of present forces 
which we know to be in operation. By 
reason of our ignorance of the forces in 
operation, our inferences concerning the 
past and the future are of every degree 
of uncertainty. To a considerable de- 
gree, thereore, all our knowledge both 
of the past and of the future is specu- 
lative; and in science as well as in re- 
ligion we all walk by faith, and not by 
sight. 

But it is a fundamental principle of 
inductive science that it makes the most 
of the facts of observation. Modern 
science differs from that of the Middle 
Ages pretty largely in this one thing, 
that it keeps as clear as possible from 
speculation which can not be restrained 
and guided by facts. So far as it can, 
it keeps in sight of land, and only ven- 
tures out upon the broad ocean when 
compelled to do so, and then proceeds 
with much misgiving and great caution. 

If a man comes into a scientific soci- 
ety and presents a theory without any 
facts to base it upon; if he has not added 
any facts from his own observation, so 
as to enlarge the scope of our reason- 
ing, he is at once turned down. He is 
called an a priori philosopher. 

So, this is the scientific principle with 
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which we start; and we shall see before 
we get through that is a very important 
one. 

Mr. Tyndall well nigh lost his repu- 
tation among scientific men when he 
left the solid facts of observation, and, 
with his mind’s eye, looking into the 
abysmal recesses of the infinite past, re- 
ported that he saw Shakespeare and 
Milton and Napoleon and Grant and 
Cuvier and Darwin emerging by natu- 
ral processes from the whirling fiery 
star-dust out of which the physicists 
suppose the earth to have been made. 
In that he was not speaking as a Sci- 
entific man, H'e had no more business 
to talk upon that than a child ten years 
old had. It has been a very humiliat- 
ing thing to see the respect that we 
have paid to such a statement as that, 
a statement which almost discredited 
him with scientific men. 

Professor Huxley, who was a greater 
man by far than Tyndall, damaged his 
scientific reputation when, in spite of 
all the facts which he himself arrayed 
disproving the theory of spontaneous 
generation, he ventured out on the 
wings of faith, and declared that he 
believed that somewhere in infinite 
time, and amid the infinite changes 
through which matter has been called 
to pass, life with all its possibilities did 
somehow originate by a natural process 
from the material forces of the uni- 
verse. He strained our confidence in 
his scientific judgment still more when 
he endeavored to prove that both ani- 
mals and men are automata, doubting 
even that animals had any sensation of 
pain, and denying to man a free will. 
The picture of Huxley contending with 
the English bishops, and yet compelled 
by his theory to maintain that he had 
no free will in the matter, is in the high- 
est degree ludicrous! 

Herbert Spencer, who, apparently, has 
so much influence upon popular writers 
of the present day, had no standing 
among the men of science. He made 
no investigations in science, as Tyndall 
and Huxley did. He was simply an a 
priori philosopher sailing out upon the 
boundless sea of unrestricted specula- 
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tion. And so he was looked upon by 
all the great scientific men of the world. 
It is philosophy, not science, that he is 
teaching. 

In the revulsion from this bald mate- 
rialism of the physical philosophers, 
many have gone over to the other ex- 
treme, and made so much of the imma- 
nence of God that they have lost sight 
of His transcendence. These have no 
need of troubling themselves about the 
origin of species, since, according to 
them, everything originates in the im- 
mediate action of the Divine Will. 
These need no historical evidences of 
Christianity and no specially inspired 
authors of the Bible, since every one 
is inspired, and there is no source of 
knowledge but the immediate breathing 
of the Almighty through’ the soul of 
man. 

But one thing is very certain, and this 
is one to which scientific men have 
called attention. It is this, that evolu- 
tion however far it may be applied in 
the material creation, does not apply in 
human history. When you come to 
man—and that is an argument that un- 
derlies very much of our reasoning con- 
cerning the Bible and the Old Testa- 
ment—when you come to man you have 
no theory of evolution such as 
think you have in nature. 

But what are the facts with which 
Biblical Science is concerned? 

The facts are that in Assyria, in Baby- 
lonia, in the Valley of the Nile, the fur- 
ther back you go the better was their 
sculpture. There has been a deterio- 
ration. No man can visit Egypt and 
not see the evidences of this deterio- 
ration. The Fellaheen of Egypt are 
descendants of the men who built the 
pyramids. What are they now? You 
can see to what an extent they have 
deteriorated. So you find in the up- 
ward progress of the world what we 
believe is not the result of what you 
call evolution; but it is, as clearly as 
can be the result of historical processes, 
the result of a revelation. We make 
a revelation to the heathen, that is, we 
carry the revelation which we have re- 
ceived; and our only hope and expec- 


you 
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tation for the rise of the heathen na- 
tions is that the truth which we carry 
to them will be received. So as we. go 
back_from whom did our ancestors 
in Europe receive the truth that has 
made Europe and America what they 
are? They received it from Greece and 
Rome. And Greece and Rome re- 
ceived it from Egypt. And so, glanc- 
ing from one altar to another, this 
light has come down, and we have be- 
come the possessors of it. It was not 
by a process of Natural Selection. 

The Church is a Missionary Church, 
and the essential idea of it is, that a 
gift from Heaven has been bestowed 
upon us, and woe to us if we preach 
not the Gospel. We are taken into 
partnership with Christ. It is not an 
evolution by a natural and slow pro- 
cess; but it is a revolution when the 
Gospel comes into a heathen’s mind, 
when the Gospel acts on the soul, when 
it receives this Gospel of peace. 

Now, those are the facts, and when 
one reasons on any other theory, he 
reasons without his facts; and you can 
not bring that theory to have any 
weight with us in the matter of dis- 
cussing such problems as come before 
us in the Bible. Whatever evolution 
may have been in the forces below us, 
of earth and inanimate nature, it does 
not apply in this case. 

Now, this leads me to the point of 
great difficulty, and of great import- 
ance, namely, that the main facts upon 
which we should form our judgment 
concerning Christianity are within the 
reach of ordinary men: ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of all the evidence that bears 
upon that subject can be brought be- 
fore any man of common intelligence. 
The fault I have to find with the pre- 
vailing tendency is that it disregards 
all this main evidence, to concentrate 
attention upon getting a little additional 
evidence, and then rests the case wholly 
upon that. ; 

We are all of us, I say, critics. We 
are all out trying to find the truth. We 
do not feel we have attained all the 
truth, or got all the evidence in. But 
it is like the Parable of the Lost SI! 
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we all want to get the one sheep that 
was lost upon the mountains. But, mark 
you, it says the other sheep were in the 
fold. It was not because they cared so 
much more for the one sheep than the 
others; but the others were safe. Now, 
the difference between the Conserva- 
tives and some of the Radicals is, that 
the Conservatives feel that they want 
to keep the ninety and nine in the fold, 
and then go out and see what they can 
do with the other one; but a great many 
of the Radicals open the gates and turn 
the ninety-nine out into the wilderness, 
and then go out and search for the one. 
That is the process that is going on. 

I will show you in a few minutes 
how it is that, abandoning the main evi- 
dences, they come to rest their whole 
case upon the straggling bits of evidence 
that had not all of them come within 
the reach of our minds heretofore. 


The Bible and the Critics Tested by 
Inductive Science. 


Now, the Bible in the fullest meas- 
ure endures all the tests of modern in- 
ductive science. It grants, yes, affirms, 
the existence of that material substra- 
tum of nature which modern physical 
science demands; while it lifts supreme, 
that directing agency of an all-compre- 
hensive Mind, of whose existence we 
are assured in that life of feeling, 
thought, and will of which we are most 
immediately conscious. 

As a historical religion, Christianity 
places itself upon a scientific basis. The 
doctrines of Christianity are not bare 
speculations, but they rest upon facts, 
and are legitimate inferences from the 
most permanent phenomena in _ the 
world’s history. The tree is known by 
its fruits. The fruits of Christianity 
abound on every hand. There is the 
Church, with its ordinances, its insti- 
tutions, its sacraments, and its varied 
forms of life; there is its line of liter- 
ature, continuous from the Apostolic 
time; and there is its Sacred Volume, 
most marvelous in the variety of its 
interest and the sublimity of its con- 
tents. The Bible shines by no reflected 
light. It is a unity by itself. It is its 
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own best witness. With the vast major- 
ity of men, this remarkable literature 
constituting the Bible needs only to be 
seen to be recognized as a product of 
divinity. In this, as in every other case, 
seeing is believing: 

But we have fallen upon evil times, 
when the blind are trying to lead the 
blind. 

Many of the Biblical Critics who are 
obtaining a wide hearing are so afraid 
of the beaten paths, and so enamored of 
what is new, that they seem deliberately 
to choose the hardest road and the most 
obscure paths by which to attain the 
desired goal of truth. Reversing the old 
maxim that “whatever is true is not new, 
and what is new is not true,” they as- 
sume that nothing old is true, and noth- 
ing is true which is not new. Even so 
conservative a critic as Herman L. 
Strack, in so conservative a work as the 
Schafi-Herzog Encyclopedia, begins his 
discussion of the authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch by protesting against the use of 
the passages in the New Testament in 
proof of the Mosaic authorship, on the 
ground that if they prove it, “all other 
proofs are superfluous and are a deroga- 
tion from the authority of our Lord, and 
that the use of such proofs removes the 
whole question from the historical and 
critical domain.” It is also noticeable, 
in the most recent volume of the late 
Prof. A, B. Davidson; on “Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy,” that, when discussing 
the authorship of the book of Isaiah, he 
makes no use of New Testament refer- 
ences, except to explain away two pas- 
sages from Paul’s epistles which imply 
that Isaiah was the author of the latter 
part of the prophecy attributed to him. 
Apparently he does not care publicly to 
face the question of Christ’s indorse- 
ment of the Isaianic authorship of the 
whole book, since he would be much 
more ready to attribute ignorance or an 
excessive use of the principle of accom- 
modation to Paul than he would to his 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 

This tendency to eliminate the testi- 
mony of the New Testament to the his- 
torical character of the Old Testament, 
is in principle like that of professedly 
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discarding the original and best wit- 
nesses in the trial, and contenting 
oneself with the fragmentary evidence 
which can be picked up from later and 
hearsay witnesses. Upon the impro- 
priety of this course we have no diffi- 
culty in passing judgment in ordinary 
affairs. In legal matters we are familiar 
with what is known as the “statute of 
limitations,” which provides that if a 
title is not disputed before a certain 
time has elapsed, the question shall not 
again be reopened. The reason for this 
is that the time to challenge the primary 
witnesses to any fact is while they are 
still living and accessible. If one delays 
to adduce his rebutting evidence until 
the primary witnesses are dead or be- 
yond reach of ordinary effort, the pre- 
sumption is very strong that this delay 
is due to weakness in the evidence, 
which would be made manifest by the 
explanations of the primary witnesses. 
While it is not true that the principles 
underlying the statute of limitations 
should have unrestricted and absolute 
sway, it is true that it throws a very 
heavy burden of proof on those who 
come in with alleged new evidence long 
after the question has been settled, and 
endeavor to reverse the original decision 
based on contemporary evidence. Pos- 
session is not only nine points of the 
law, but is nine points of the evidence 
upon which we may properly base our 
belief concerning great historical facts. 
The Newtonian theory of gravitation 
is not overthrown by the fact that there 
are numerotis anomalies in the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies which we 
are not able to explain. With the posi- 
tive evidence supporting the theory, it 
is sufficient for its advocates to show 
that these anomalies are possibly capable 
of being explained; thereby throwing the 
burden of proof upon the objector who, 
in order to maintain his case, is com- 
pelled to prove a universal negative. 
The main principles of geology are 
not proved false by adducing a great 
number of phenomena which are diffi- 
cult of explanation. The geologist is 
permitted to make almost any number 
of suppositions which do not violate the 
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principles of physical science to save a 
well-accredited theory. To account for 
his phenomena he is privileged to lift 
mountains and continents above the sea, 
and to invoke long eons of time and the 
action of an endless variety of causes 
which may have combined to produce 
the observed results. In no other effort 
of modern science to reconstruct the 
past is this more strikingly seen than in 
Darwin’s advocacy of the origin of 
species through natural selection, a 
theory which is well described as a 
series of “loopholes” and “may-bes” in 
which the difficulties are explained by 
reference to such things as “reversion,” 
“correlation,” “use and disuse of parts,” 
“direct action of external conditions,” 
and “spontaneous” variation. : 

The believer in transmutation “can in- 
vent trains of ancestors of whose exist- 
ence there is no evidence; he can mar- 
shal hosts of equally imaginary foes; 
he can call up continents, floods, and pe- 
culiar atmospheres; he can dry up 
oceans, split islands, and parcel out eter- 
nity at will. Surely, with these advant- 
ages, he must be a dull fellow if he can 
not scheme some series of animals and 
circumstances explaining our assumed 
difficulties quite naturally.” 

Nobody was more willing to grant the 
abundance and strength of these objec- 
tions than was Mr. Darwin himself. In 
a striking letter to Sir Joseph Hooker 
he makes this admission, but comforts 
himself with the fact that he is not so 
open to criticism on that score as is 
Herbert Spencer. Commenting upon 
Spencer’s “Principles of Biology,” he 
says: 

“I have now read the last number of 
H. Spencer. I do not know whether to 
thing it better than the previous num- 
ber, but it is wonderfully clever, and I 
dare say mostly true. I feel rather 
mean when I read him: I could bear, 
and rather enjoy, feeling that he was 
twice as ingenious and clever as myself, 
but whert I feel that he is about a dozen 
times my superior, even in the master 
art of wriggling, I feel aggrieved. If 
he had trained himself to observe more, 
even if at the expense, by the law of 
balancement, of some loss of thinking 
power, he would have been a wonderful — 


man.” 
- : as n 
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Nevertheless, he tenaciously held on 
to the main proofs of his theory, con- 
tenting himself with the belief that all 
the objections might be explained away. 

Without affirming or denying the truth 
of Mr. Darwin’s theory, we can say 
most emphatically that his method is 
scientific. The only question would be 
whether his main arguments are as con- 
clusive as he supposed. 

It is thus, that, from the beginning, 
the Christian Church has in a truly 
scientific manner held on to the central 
facts of Christianity and guided itself 
by the clearest light which shines out 
from the Bible. The central fact from 
which the life of the Church has sprung 
is Christ’s resurrection from the dead. 
Around that central fact is gathered a 
mass of historical evidence which is al- 
most superabundant in its amount, and 
of such a character as to satisfy the 
most scrupulous stickler for legal and 
scientific evidence. To the legal mind 
there is the appeal of the report to 
Pilate by the regular officers, whose 
business it was to carry out his com- 
mand, that Jesus was really dead. To 
Professor Huxley, who asked for a post- 
mortem examination, we can reply, that 
there was such an examination. The 
thrusting of the spear into the side of 
Jesus fulfilled every requirement of a 
post-mortem examination. Christ’s 
emergence from the tomb was not the 
resuscitation of a man who had fallen 
in a swoon, but was a real resurrection 
from the dead. 

The witness to this resurrection is so 
varied, so inartificial, and so thoroughly 
wrought into the life of the Primitive 
Church, that it can not be resisted, ex- 
cept by doing violence to every prin- 
ciple of reason upon which the ordinary 
affairs of life are regulated. 

With the establishment of the resur- 
rection of Christ there goes, by a simple 
and easy process, the establishment of 
the truth of the whole New Testament. 
There is such a general congruity in the 
story of Christ’s supernatural birth, His 
brief period of miraculous activity, 
when, besides doing what no man could 
do, He spake as no man ever spake,— 
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there is, I say, such a congruity between 
these recorded incidents of His life and 
the nature and work ascribed to Him 
and the marvelous results effected by 
Him in the life of the Church, that it is 
impossible, with the facts cleariy in 
mind, to resist the conviction that the 
New Testament is, in the main, a gen- 
uinely authentic account of the life and 
work of our Lord and Master. The 
New Testament embodies the whole cir- 
cle of facts out of which sprang the life 
of the Christian Church. In the course 
of a Providence before which we can- 
not but stand in awe, what we have in 
the Gospels and Epistles was preserved, 
and no more. Not a dozen sentences 
outside of these books tell us anything 
which we can reasonably believe con- 
cerning the words and acts of our Di- 
vine Lord and Master. 

Such a historical document deserves 
at least the respect which the scientific 
man gives to the central facts upon 
which he bases his theories. In ref- 
erence to the Bible we speak of it 
as the reverence due to a highly quali- 
fied and well-established authority. But 
reverence has well nigh disappeared 
from a considerable portion of our mod- 
ern Biblical critics. Instead of asking 
whether an interpretation of an obscure 
passage may be explained in accordance 
with the clearer passages, they ask, Can 
it possibly have an interpretation which 
will make it conflict with the clearer 
passages? 

We have an example of this in the 
persistent effort made by a large num- 
ber of prominent commentators and 
Biblical critics to make the world believe 
that there is a plain contradiction be- 
tween the fourth Gospel and the other 
three Gospels in their statements con- 
cerning the time at which Jesus ate the 
last Passover with His disciples. Scien- 
tific common sense would say that an 
unexplainable discrepancy between such 
documents should not be assumed if 
there was any reasonable way of har- 
monizing them. 

The first three Gospels affirm with 
great clearness that this Supper was 
eaten before the arrest and trial of 
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Jesus; whereas the fourth Gospel af- 
firms that early in the morning, while 
the trial was in progress, the Jews de- 
clined to enter Pilate’s judgment hall, 
lest they should-be defiled so that they 
could not eat the Passover. Now there 
are two very natural suppositions which 
can be made, either of which would re- 
move this apparent discrepancy, and 
leave the credit of the documents unim- 
paired. 

ist. It may have been, and probably 
was, so early in the morning that the 
priests could regularly eat the Passover 
in the strictest sense of the word before 
sunrise. 

2d. The phrase “eat the Passover” be- 
longs to that elastic class of expressions 
that make it apply to the concluding 
portions of the festival that followed 
during the day up to the next evening. 

Besides, it is susceptible of proof that 
while this defiling would have prevented 
them from taking part in the minor 
closing festivities, it was not such as 
would have absolutely prohibited them 
from partaking of the paschal lamb upon 
the evening following. From such a 
defilement they could easily free them- 
selves before the close of the day. 

Now we submit that the commentators 
and critics, who insist upon a contradic- 
tion in the face of such an easy recon- 
ciliation, are ignorant of the simplest 
rules of evidence which prevail in courts 
and in-all well-informed scientific cir- 
cles. Yet this is only a specimen of the 
false reasoning which is being forced 
upon the guileless public and labeled as 
the product of the new science of Bib- 
lical criticism. But instead of being 
new, it is as old as Celsus, and the fal- 
lacy of the method has been made clear 
to every generation until the present, 
and now we have to go painfully over 
the same ground again and give line 
upon line and precept upon precept. 

We have time simply to enumerate a 
few of the cases parallel to the one al- 
ready mentioned. 

The author of the third Gospel can be 
shown by innumerable lines of evidence 
to be a writer who was exceptionally 
well informed upon all matters of local 
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history and geography. In so many 
cases have his questionable statements 
been confirmed from unexpected 
sources, that, aside from the question 
of inspiration, he has come to have the 
reputation of a first-class witness. Yet 
so hard is it for modern critics to believe 
that he has made no mistake, that they 
insist with inordinate vigor in affirming 
that in those instances where the facts 
depend wholly upon his statements he 
not only may be wrong, but he must 
be wrong. One of the most prominent 
professors of New ‘Testament Greek 
adduced as one of his principal argu- 
ments for the fallibility of the writer, 
that in Acts v.36 Gamaliel is made to 
refer to an impostor by the name of 
Theudas, who had come to grief some- 
what before his time, during the reign 
of Augustus. But, because Josephus 
mentions a Theudas who ran a similar 
career fifty years later, in the time of 
Claudius, it is assumed that Luke must 
have made a mistake. It would seem, 
however, to be a very plausible suppo- 
sition that there may have been two 
Theudases; for such repetition of names 
and careers is by no means unusual. 
Josephus himself mentions four Simons 
within forty years, and three Judases 
within ten years, who were all instigat- 
ors of rebellion. To insist upon fas- 
tening an error upon a credible witness 
on so flimsy a basis as this is certainly 
not scientific. Darwin, would count him- — 
self fortunate if he could save his theory 
by a “wriggling” which was ten times 
more violent than this. 

Similar remarks could be made con- 
cerning the absurd ideas attributed to 
Biblical writers by prominent commen- 
tators and critics, through imposing 
upon the words of Scripture meanings, 
which by no means necessarily belong 
to them. Thus a prominent theological — 
professor accuses Paul of “almost re- 
senting the idea” that the Mosaic leg- 
islation which prohibited the muzzling 
of an ox while treading out the corn 
“meant what it says;” and this becat 
forsooth, in an impassioned exhorta' 
to the early disciples properly to ca 
for those who ministered to th 
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spiritual things, he exclaims, “Is it for 
oxen that God careth, or saith he it al- 
together for our sake? Yea, for our 
sakes it is written.’ This spectacle of 
one who is set up to be a teacher of 
the people being so unable to under- 
stand a rhetorical expression, does not 
augur well for the intelligence of the 
rising generation of ministers. And yet 
illustrations of the same sort can be re- 
peated without number. 

Turning for a moment to the inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament which 
is coming to be prevalent, we find the 
same unscientific mode of procedure in 
even more aggravated form. Not only, 
as we have already seen, is the testi- 
mony of the New Testament to the Old 
Testament ignored, but the chief wit- 
nesses in the New Testament are set 
aside with a flippancy that is as shock- 
ing to one’s nerves as it is discreditable 
to the critics. I have heard a prominent 
professor in an orthodox theological 
seminary affirm that Paul as an inter- 
preter of the Old Testament was un- 
worthy of consideration; that if any 
modern exegete should make such egreg- 
ious mistakes in interpretation as Paul 
made he would be speedily recognized 
as unfit for his position. 

But, coming to facts nearer at hand, 
a number of the recent books written 
by leading professors in orthodox theo- 
logical seminaries, to reconstruct and 
reverse Old Testament history, begin 
their work by wrenching the first verse 
of the second chapter of the book of 
Genesis from its proper place, and pre- 
fixing it to the first chapter, where it 
does not belong. This they do in order 
to defend their theory, resting upon a 
doubtful interpretation of a Hebrew 
tense, that the first chapter of Genesis 
and second chapter contain contradic- 
tory accounts of the creation. Coming 


to the account of the marriage between 
the sons of God and the daughters of 
men, they make it ridiculous by assign- 
ing an interpretation to the phrase “sons 
of God” which was alien to Jewish ideas, 
and which has little to support it, either 
in the nature of the phrase or in the 
nature of the case. 

And so on to the end of the chapter, 
the main things are overlooked, and the 
flyspecks are magnified, and we are pre- 
sented with a theory of the scheme of 
salvation which runs counter to the 
whole current of revelation and of his- 
tory, and has no support except what 
comes from an obsolete, incorrect, and 
unphilosophical theory of evolution; for 
it is as clear as day that, apart from the 
positive revelation of the Bible, there 
has been no continuous upward stream 
of tendency towards higher and better 
things in the experience of mankind. 
When left to himself, man has every- 
where been on the down grade. The 
world is strewn with the wrecks of the 
nations that forgot God. Apart from 
the influence of the first chapter of 
Genesis, monotheism has never main- 
tained itself in the world. The upward 
tendency of mankind is due to the ef- 
forts of a chosen people, who have had 
a mission from God to the world. The 
Church of the present day is walking in 
the steps of Abraham, its great fore- 
runner. It hopes for the regeneration of 
the world through the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit upon the truth which it pro- 
claims. That truth is not new but old. 
Its cornerstone is Christ. Christianity 
is not the product of the natural man, 
but it is a gift from heaven, committed 
to our keeping, and woe be to us, and 
woe to the world, if we preach not the 
gospel in all its fullness as a supernat- 
ural revelation supported and enforced 
by all the powers of heaven. 


President Hall: The next address will 
be given by Professor Robert Dick Wil- 
son, Ph.D., D.D., of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, whose attainm2nts and 


position entitle him to speak as a rep- 
resentative of Oriental Scholarship. His 
studies have specially fitted him to dis- 
cuss the theme he has chosen. 
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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR ROBERT DICK WILSON 
“Groundless Attacks in the Field of Oriental Scholarship ”’ 


As the time allotted to me is limited, 
I shall speak merely upon the ground- 
lessness oi certain of the attacks made 
upon the Scriptures in the region of 
paleography and philology. 

But before plunging into my subject 
let me state that in my opinion the only 
way in which the conservative party can 
maintain its position in the field of 
Biblical criticism is by showing that the 
premises of the radical critics are false; 
by showing, through a more thorough 
investigation of the facts, that the 
foundations upon which the magnificent 
structures of the radical critics rest are 
indeed groundless, unscientific and illog- 
ical, unproven and often incapable of 
proof. 

The Attack in the Field of Paleography 

1. I remark that many of the premises 
of the radical critics are fallacious, be- 
cause of assumptions based upon an un- 
justifiable use of the vowel letters and 
signs. 

It is a point admitted by writers of all 
schools, that the vowel points of the 
Massoretic text were not fixed till some 
centuries after Christ. A study of the 
variants of the Hebrew MSS. will show 
further that there is scarcely an internal 
vowel letter that has been invariably 
written either fully or defectively. The 
omission of all internal vowel letters (as 
well as word signs) is shown conclu- 
sively, also, on the inscriptions of the 
ancient Phenicians, Aramzans, Moabites 
and Hebrews. Now, in view of these 
facts, what do you think of arguments 
like the following? 

Wellhausen says (on page 389 of his 
History of Israel), that 

Za-kar; “male” is in earlier times 
Za-kur; for this is the writing of 
RK els eXKKIV. OSG ss DeUL exis LO? 
xx. 13; and if it is right in these pas- 
sages, as we can not doubt it is, it must 
be introduced in Ex. xxxiv. 19; Deut. 
xv. 19; 1 K. xi. 15, seq., as well. In the 
priestly code, Za-khar occurs with great 
frequency and elsewhere only in the later 
literature, Deut. iv. 16; Is: Ixvi. 7; 
Judges xxi. 11, 12, etc.” 

You all see, that if the vowels did not 


exist in the original text, that the docu- 
ments of the original text can not be dis- 
tinguished by the vowels of that text. 

2. The second paleographical assump- 
tion arises from wilful changes made in 
the consonantal text. 

3y wilful changes, I mean those for 
which there is no evidence in MSS., or 
versions, or paleography, or the monu- 
ments. The worst sinners in this respect 
are Professors Klostermann, of Kiel, 
and Cheyne, of Oxford. 

In his latest word, Biblia Critica, just 
coming out, Prof. Cheyne attempts to 
reconstruct the text of the Old Testa- 
ment on a theory so incredible, so en- 
tirely without any foundation in facts, 
historical and textual, that it seems to 
me, to surpass all the groundless theories 
that have before been proposed. 

Did you ever hear of the Jerahmeelites? 
They are mentioned once in the Bible 
and their progenitor Jerahmeel once also. 
Now could you believe it possible, that 
a professor in Oxford would attempt to 
string the whole text of the Prophets 
and Histories of the Old Testament upon 
the thread of this word, which he has 
inserted times almost innumerable in the 
four parts of his work already published? 
One can not but wonder, whether Pro- 
fessor Cheyne ever expected anybody to 
accept as fact these fanciful reconstruc- 
tions of his. I can perceive how the 
radical critics might in despair give up 
all attempts to reconstruct the original 
text of the Scriptures; but I can not un- 
derstand why they do not, one and all, 
perceive that any attempt to reconstruct 
the text out of their own heads, is 
doomed to failure. One Oxford Profes- 
sor tried to reconstruct the original He- 
brew text of Ecclesiasticus, by re-trans- 
lating it from the Greek and Syrian ver- 
sions. When the original Hebrew text 
was found, his text agreed with the orig- 
inal in only three places out of 100! 

Would you like to have a sample of 
Professor Cheyne’s method? On page 
135, he asserts that “corruptions based 
on transpositions are common;” and 
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hence he changes the word tomekh into 
maakhath. But notice: (1) That there 
is no MS. nor version, that supports 
this change; and (2) that such transpo- 
sitions can not, comparatively speaking, 
be called common. For the past fifteen 
years I have been making a collection of 
such transpositions for which there is 
authority in the MSS., parallel passages, 
versions, or critical editions (including 
large parts of the Polychrome Bible), 
and so far my list counts sixty-four ex- 
amples in all. When you consider that 
these examples are collected from the 
whole Bible, and that the consonant let- 
ters in the Bible number about 1,200,000, 
you will perceive that these changes 
number about one in 18,000 from all 
sources whatsoever. But (3), even if the 
instances of simple transposition were 
much more numerous, what Professor 
Cheyne claims in the case before us, is 
not a simple transposition of two let- 
ters; but the Ist is made the 4th, the 3rd 
the ist, the 4th the 3rd, and the 2nd is 
changed from one letter to another, 
which it resembles in no Semitic aipha- 
bet as yet discovered! 

3. The third paleographical assump- 
tion arises from ignorance of the He- 
brew, or from a misunderstanding of 
some version of it. 

Some critics are always on the lookout 
for variants. When they do not see the 
connection in meaning between the He- 
brew word and its version, they jump at 
the conclusion that there has either been 
a change in the original or that the trans- 
lators have misunderstood their text. 

An example of what I mean is to be 
found in t Sam. xiii.6, when the Book 
renders the Hebrew word by a word 
meaning “grave.” Ewald, the great critic 
of the middle of the last century, asserted 
that the Hebrew word here used did not 
mean “grave,” but “tower;’ and, hence, 
many critics rejected the Hebrew text, 
because, they said, people do not hide in 
towers, and generally adopted the Greek 
version as giving © the true meaning. 
Klostermann proceeds to reconstruct the 
Hebrew text by changing the present 
Hebrew word to another one which 
- means “sepulchres.” Now the fallacy here 
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lies in assuming a variation where there 
is none. The Greek is right in having 
the word for “grave.” The Hebrew word 
found in the text also means “grave.” If 
you would look in the Arabic dictionary 
you would find the exact philological 
equivalent of the Hebrew used ordinarily 
in the sense of “grave.” The variation is 
the figment of the critic’s imagination. 
And the persistence in claiming that 
there is a variation is one evidence 
among many that there is a traditional 
interpretation among the radical as well 
as among the conservative critics. 

4. But the most groundless of all of 
the assumptions of the radical critics 
with regard to the text of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures is that the text, as it 
emerged into historic times, had already 
been so changed from its original form 
as to be utterly unrecognizable by its 
own composers. 

Yet what convincing evidence is there 
to prove that such radical changes were 
ever made in the original text of the Old 
Testament? None whatsoever, except 
an analogy derived from the Egyptian 
and Babylonian liturgies and legends. 
No trace of any such radical changes can 
be found in the parallel portions of the 
Old Testament, nor in any statements 
of the Scriptures, nor in any tradition of 
the Jews. On the contrary, so far back 
as we can go with MSS. and versions 
(i. e., to 200 B. C.), the evidence is cver- 
whelming and convincing, that in general 
no changes, even in sporadic cases of 
consonantal letters, have been made in 
the text of the Old Testament; except 
such as might occur in the copying or 
translating of any document, especially 
one of a long past age. The Egyptian 
papyri, recently discovered and _ pub- 
lished, some of them more than 2,000 
years old, show that some of the frag- 
ments of the Classics differ by not a sin- 
gle letter from the texts of the ordinary 
text-books now used in the preparatory 
schools. No evidence has yet been 
found in support of a tendency theory on 
the part of either copyists, or translators, 
of the Old Testament, except, perhaps, 
in the case of two or three books of the 
LXX., and in a few changes in the Tar- 
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gums. Such tendency theories are an- 
other creature of the critics’ imagination. 
The only tendency theory that the au- 
thors of the Old Testament Scriptures 
recognize is that which tends from the 
Paradise of the fall to the Cross of 
Calvary, and from the Cross of Calvary 
to the Paradise of the redeemed. 

The Attack in the Field of Philology. 

In the second place, the groundless- 
ness of the radical attack may be shown 
in the field of philology. 

1. The first of the many false assump- 
tions are those made as to the meaning, 
the origin, and the use of words. 

Time forbids that I should mention 
more than one or two examples of these 
kinds of assumptions. Their wide-reach- 
ing character can be judged, however, 
from one as well as from many examples. 

Let us take the Aramaic word for 
King as an example of a false assump- 
tion based on the meaning of a word. 
Belshazzar, as you know, is said in the 
Aramaic portion of Daniel to have been 
king of Babylon. Now, inasmuch as the 
monuments do not state that Belshazzar 
was ever king in the sense that Neb- 
uchadnezzar and Nabonaid were; it has 
been assumed that he could have been 
king in no sense at all. 

To harmonize the monuments with 
Daniel, it is only necessary to remember 
that the Aramaic word mal-kah, “king,” 
is equivalent to two, or more, words 
found in the Assyrio-Babylonian or He- 
brew. In the Aramaic, the word mal- 
kah, “king,” is used, not merely of the 
emperor of the Greeks, and of the shah- 
in-shah, the king of kings, the king of 
Persia; but also of the mayor of a city 
or of a village, or of the chief of a tribe. 
Belshazzar may have been king of the 
city of Babylon, while his father was 
king of the land. 

The second word which I shall men- 
tion illustrates the fallacies based upon 
false assumptions as to the origin and 
use of words. I shall take the familiar 
New Testament word korban, “a gift.” 
Wellhausen asserts that this word is a 
late importation into the Hebrew from 
the Aramaic; that it occurs nowhere in 
the Pentateuch, except in the Priestly 
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Code; and that its presence there is an 
evidence of the late date of that work. 
Now, inasmuch as both the root and 
the derivative are found in Arabic. and 
Assyrio-Babylonian, as well as in He- 
brew and Aramaic, is it not most prob- 
able that both root and derivative were 
used by the primitive Semites; and, 
hence, that in their use there is no in- 
dication of derivation, or date? Well- 
hausen, at least, gives no evidence except 
his mere assertion that the Hebrews de- 
rived the word from the Aramzans. 

2. The second philological assumption 
is that the date of books can be deter- 
mined from the use of sporadic forms 
and of once-written words, to many of 
which the indefinite term “Aramaism” 
is applied. 

But notice, first, that as to the relations 
existing in early times between the He- 
brews and the Aramzan peoples, aside 
from the statements of the Scriptures, 
we know absolutely nothing. So far as 
Aramaisms are concerned, there are no 
conclusive grounds for asserting that a 
book like Ecclesiastes must have been 
written in the age of the Maccabees 
rather than in that of Solomon. A large 
proportion of the words which even con- 
servative critics supposed a few years 
ago to be Aramaisms, can now be shown 
not to be necessarily such at all. In 
Keil’s “Introduction to Ecclesiastes,” 
about half of the most important words, 
which he classes as Aramaisms, are found 
in Arabic and Assyrian as well. The pre 
sumption is that they are all from primi- 
tive Semite roots and that they might 
have occurred in any book which was 
written at any time in the history of the 
Hebrews, or of any other Semitic people. 

3. The third philological assumption 
lies in the contention that the employ- 
ment of certain words rather than others 
implies a difference of author, or date, 
rather than a difference of idea to be 
expressed, or a different way of express- 
ing the ideas. = 

This assumption lies at the basis of the 
divisive hypothesis of the Pentateuch. 
Without going into a discussion of the 
words for God, about which there is so 
much that is disputable, let us take the 
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word “subdue” [Note. qa-vash] as an 
example of the fallacy that diction alone 
is an indication of a separate document, 
or a different author. This word is said 
to be indicative of P. If this were so, 
if a characteristic of P lies in the word 
here used, we should expect to find J 
or E using some other word to express 
the idea “subdue.” As a matter of fact, 
however, we find no word for “subdue” 
in either J or E. J, to be sure, uses twice 
a verb “to bow down.” [Note. ka-ra‘], 
which in the causative means “to sub- 
due.” A third word, the causative of the 
word “to humble” [Note. ka-na‘], is 
used once in P and once in D. The two 
other words used in Hebrew to denote 
the idea of subduing [Note. da-var and 
ra-dad], do not occur in the Pentateuch. 

It will thus be seen, that of the five 
Hebrew words meaning “subdue,” P em- 
ploys two (of which D once uses one); 
but J and E never use any one of the 
five. Any difference, therefore, between 
P and JE is one of idea and not of words 
to express the idea. Nor could anyone 
maintain, that either the word or the 
idea may have been unknown to the 
writers of J or E. The Hebrew word 
for “subdue” found in Genesis I. is 
found, also, in Assyrio-Babylonian, Ara- 
maic and Arabic. Hence, it may be as- 
sumed, in the absence of all evidence to 
the contrary, to have belonged to the 
primitive Semitic language; and, if it be- 
longed to the primitive language, there 
is no reason why it may not have been 
used at any time in the history of any 
one of its descendants. That the idea 
expressed by the word “subdue” may 
have been unknown to the authors of J 
or E, is a supposition which, in view of 
the endless subjugations of nature and 
man revealed by the monuments and lan- 
guages of ancient nations, is too prepos- 
terous for sober discussion. 

In the second place, a difference of 
words, involved inthe same general idea, 
does not necessarily imply a different 
author, nor a separate document; but 
may rather imply a fine discrimination 
of synonyms, or a slightly different way 
of expressing the same idea. Take, for 
example, the words for “likeness,” 


“form,” etc. P alone used the words 
“image” (shadow) and “likeness” [Note. 
tse-lem and d’mooth]; but only in 
Gen. I. and V. P and D both use “pat- 
tern” (form or build [Note. tav-neeth], 
D and E use the word for “form.” 
[Note. t’moo-nah a word of unknown 
origin and doubtful meaning.] Now, if 
a difference of words to express the same 
general idea implies a difference of au- 
thorship or document; we would here 
have three Ps and two Ds, and the as- 
sumption would be that no author can 
ever use a synonym. But, if they ex- 
press simply a different shade of mean- 
ing under the same general idea, their 
use is no indication of separate docu- 
ments or different authors. Whichever 
horn of the dilemma the critic takes, he 
stands to fall. 

4. The fourth and last philological as- 
sumption that I shall mention is that 
made by Frederich Delitzsch and others 
when they assert, without any sufficient 
evidence from the vocabulary, that the 
Hebrews derived their religious ideas 
from the Babylonians. 

Two years ago, I made an exhaustive 
comparative study of the vocabularies of 
the four great Semitic languages, espe- 
cially of the words found in Hebrew and 
Babylonian, with the following result: 
I found that while there were many 
words common to all the Semitic lan- 
guages; that these words were most 
common in the lower spheres of life; 
and that, as you rise from the physical 
and phenomenal to the mental and re- 
ligious spheres, the similarities of the 
vocabularies become less and less; until 
when you come to the highest sphere of 
all (the doctrines of God, sin, grace, 
pardon, salvation, faith, the Messiah, 
and the kingdom of God), the vocabular- 
ies have become largely distinct, and the 
ideas in great measure dissimilar. 

To those who would magnify the in- 
fluence of the ancient Babylonian upon 
the ideas of the Israelites, let me empha- 
size the fact, that the stories of the 
creation and the flood, the belief in the 
existence of angels, the observance of a 
Sabbath, and the use of sacrifices and of 
the name Jehovah (one or all of which 
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are certainly found in the monuments 
to have prevailed in the age of Abra- 
ham), do not invalidate the Scriptures, 
but rather confirm them. The remarkable 
thing is, that we find such close resem- 
blances of names and institutions in Gen- 
esis and so few in Exodus and Leviticus. 

While on this part of my subject and 
in conclusion, I can not refrain from call- 
ing the attention of this audience to the 
long line of opposition between the re- 
ligions and the policy of the Hebrews and 
Babylonians, which extends from the time 
when Abraham was called out of Ur of the 
Chaldees to leave his country and his 
kindred, until, in the Apocalypse and the 
later Jewish literature, Babylon became 
the height and front of the offending 
against the kingdom of the God of Israel. 
All through that extended and extensive 
literature of the ancient Hebrews, all 
through those long annals of the Assy- 
rians and Babylonians, wherever the He- 
brews and the Assyrio-Babylonians were 
brought into contact, it was by way of 
opposition. The only exceptions were in 
the cases of some weakling, Jehovah-dis- 
trusting kings. But with these excep- 
tions, prophets and kings and poets em- 


phasize and reiterate the antagonism, es- 
sential and eternal, existing between the 
worship of Jehovah and the worship of 
the idols of Babylon. And when the 
children of Israel had been carried away 
to the rich plains of Babylon, so beauti- 
ful, so vast, was it as a Greek patriot to 
the Athens of his dreams, or a Scotsman 
to his “ain countrie?” Not thus. But 
they wept when they remembered Zion: 
“How shall we sing the Lord’s songs in 
a strange land?” Not thus does the 
Catholic pilgrim sing when he treads the 
streets of papal Rome and stands in awe 
beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. Not 
thus does the Arab Hadji pray when he 
bows within the’ sacred precincts of the 
Kaaba. But thus has every Jew through- 
out the ages felt, the record of whose 
thoughts and feelings has been pre- 
served to us; and thus does every child 
of Abraham according to the promise 
feel_that not to Babylon, the golden 
city, the mother of science and art and 
commerce, and of idolatry and harlotries 
and sorceries, do we look for the springs 
of our religion and the hope of our sal- 
vation,—but to Jerusalem the Golden, 
the city of the great King. 


President Hall: We shall now have the 
privilege of listening to the Rev. M. G. 


Kyle, D.D., Frankford, Philadelphia. By 


reason of his original investigations in his 
department Dr. Kyle is entitled to speak as 
a representative of Archaeology. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. M. G. KYLE 
“Unscientific Handling of the Facts of Archeology” 


I have been introduced to you as an- 
other of those dreadful specialists. I 
want you to note that they are not all 
on the wrong side, not by a great deal. 
You will have to allow us one privilege, 
however, if we are to be specialists, the 
privilege of being somewhat microscopi- 
cal in method. 

One of the fundamental errors of the 
prevailing criticism is the _ illogical 
handling of facts. The so-called “Mod- 
ern view” fools itself with facts and then 
tries to fool the people. We must credit 
scholarly and seemingly candid men 
with real candor, and so, I say, they fool 
themselves first and then fool the peo- 


ple. Now, the Archeologist is a man of 
facts. I see that a few of you look a 
little incredulous at that, and it must be 
confessed that Archeologists do some- 
times theorize prodigiously. Neverthe- 
less, the Archzologist’s material in hand 
is facts, things that other people have 
done a long time ago and that have been 
kept in hand or have been dug up in 
these later days. We deal with facts. 
However much we may theorize upon 
them, the material is facts. — 

I wish to point out to you very briefly 
some of the fallacies of the Higher 
Criticism of the day in the handling 6f 
these facts of Archeology. I am not to 
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make an address, but simply to make 
points that others may elaborate at their 
leisure. I have promised myself to 
make five points in ten minutes, if that 
clock does not go too fast. 

Fallacy First: Depending upon au- 
thority instead of upon evidence. 

Here I hasten to guard against misun- 
derstanding. I would not have any- 
body suppose that I seriously charge the 
Higher Critics of the day with depend- 
ing too much upon the authority of 
Moses or Joshua, or David or Isaiah, 
but upon the authority of one of the 
modern scholars without presenting, or, 
must I say it? even examining the evi- 
dence upon which that scholar’s opinion 
rests. A single example will suffice to 
illustrate the point. In that rhetorically 
charming book, “Modern Criticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament,” 
by a distinguished Scottish Professor 
who has done more than any other to 
entwine the garlands of rhetoric about 
the cold hardness of the shaft the 
Critics would raise over the tomb of di- 
vine revelation, the gifted author pays 
his respects to the work of the Arch- 
zologists of a century in,a brief portion 
of a single chapter. He finds almost 
nothing that has any bearing upon Bibli- 
cal questions, and that little to favor the 
advanced critics. You will remember 
that he singles out the Egyptian name 
of Joseph as about the only thing really 
worthy of notice, and settles the whole 
matter not by evidence but by authority. 

The statement stands at the end of 
a long attenuated line of quotations. 
He quotes confessedly from  Profes- 
sor Driver, in the Hastings Bible Dic- 
tionary (which is but a brief presenta- 
tion of the same author’s views in his 
essay in “Authority and Archeology”); 
who in turn rests his opinion upon the 
declaration of Ebers, Brugsch and Stein- 
dorff. The opinion of Ebers he quotes 
from the Bible Dictionary, that of 
Brugsch from his “Steinenschrift,” and 
the work of both belongs to the past. 
Both these men passed from the sphere 
of opinions into the world of knowledge 
some time ago. As no communication 
has been received from them since, even 
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a critic may not assume that this is what 
they believe now, or what they would 
have believed had they lived and labored 
on through the period of recent produc- 
tive research which has set so many 
things of Ancient Egypt in a new light. 
Thus the authority of these scholars is 
removed from the argument, 

The remaining authority, the distin- 
guished Egyptologist of Leipsic, appro- 
priates, as the basis of his opinion the 
work of M. Krall. Upon this authority 
is based the assertion that Egyptian 
names such as that given to Joseph had 
no existence until about the ninth cen- 
tury B. C., a thousand years after the 
time of Joseph, if he be entirely his- 
torical. <A little patient investigation of 
the evidence discovers that the identifi- 
cation of Joseph’s Egyptian name by M. 
Krall is weighted down with all but im- 
possible phonetic difficulties; whereas 
there are known four nantes of kings of 
the fourteenth dynasty before the tradi- 
tional time of Joseph, which supply an 
exact Egyptian equivalent for Joseph’s 
name, letter for letter, with the mean- 
ing, “the one who supplies the nourish- 
ment of life.’ The evidence has been 
ignored for the authority of a great 
name. 

Fallacy Second: Deduction without 
comparison or without sufficient induc- 
tion. 

This fallacy finds its most patent, per- 
haps its most flagrant, use, or abuse, in 
the classification of the words peculiar 
to various ages or various authors of the 
same age, upon which, from Astruc 
down, the literary analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch has depended, and which has 
been so much used in the further exten- 
sion of the literary analysis to al] the 
books of the Old Testament. But it is 
a fundamental law of logic that there 
can be no deduction without compari- 
son, no conclusion from one premise, no 
list of words peculiar to any age, if there 
is no book in that language from any 
other age, or list of words peculiar to 
one author of any age if there is no 
known book of any other author of that 
age. This method as applied to the 
Bible could hold good only if there was 
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an extensive Hebrew literature from 
centuries from which there is absolutely 
nothing but the Bible; and as applied to 
many authors could hold good only if 
there were several others for compari- 
son, where, in fact, there is none at all. 
The only way it has been possible to use 
this method with the Old Testament is 
to assume that it was written at a much 
later date and thus bring it into com- 
parison with the extensive Hebrew lit- 
erature of Exilic and Post-exilic times; 
but this is to beg the question at issue. 

But the fallacy of deduction without 
sufficient induction is by no means con- 
fined to this classification of words. It 
is applied also to the other materials of 
Archeology. A most familiar illustra- 
tion is the usual interpretation given by 
the Higher Critics to the Israel tablet 
found by Professor Petrie in Egypt. 
They assert that at the time of the in- 
scription Israel was already in Palestine, 
and that the destruction of Israel’s 
“seed” means not the destruction of the 
male children but the destruction of the 
“crops.” This all seems in a general 
way out of harmony with the Bible ac- 
count but quite in harmony with the 
current development theorv of Israel’s 
history. But it is a case of insufficient 
induction. 

It rests first upon the opinion, spe- 
cially supported in this country by the 
distinguished Egyptologist of Chicago 
University, that “seed” in Egyptian 
never means children, as it does in so 
many other languages. Yet in Hatasu’s 
great wall inscription at Deir el Ba- 
hari, the god Amon is represented as 
addressing the Queen by the same word, 
and clearly meaning, “Issue, my holy 
Issue.” Imagine a father addressing his 
daughter as “Crops, my holy Crops!” 

This opinion of the Israel tablet rests, 
in the second place, upon the assettion 
that all the other peoples mentioned 
were in Palestine, that Israel seems to 
be associated with Khar, and that Khar 
was a name for Palestine. So it was, 
but it was a name of Palestine by way 
of the great valley that runs from the 
Jordan down through Arabia to the Red 
Sea, the very desert of the wanderings. 
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In the third place, this opinion over- 
looks altogether the fact that, of the 
eight peoples named, Israel is the 
seventh. All that precedes and the one 
that follows have in the Egyptian two 
determinatives, meaning “Foreign peo- 
ple’ and “own country;” while the name 
Israel has only one determinative, that 
for a “Foreign People.” That denoting 
an “own country” is omitted. If Israel 
were the last name, we might think the 
scribe had carelessly omitted the second 
determinative, but since “Khar” follows 
with both determinatives, it is about as 
near to a demonstration as anything in 
epigraphy can be, that the scribe in- 
tended to omit the determinative for 
“own country” after “Israel.” 

Thus the inscription, when all the 
facts are gathered, is in entire accord 
with the Biblical narrative. It may mean 
the destruction of the male children. 
Israel seems to be put just where the 
Bible puts the wandering nation, and 
it is clearly indicated that she was a 
people without an “own country,” a set- 
tled abode of her own, either still in 
Egypt or, more probably, in the wilder- 
ness of the wanderings. 

So far is this fallacy of deduction 
without sufficient induction carried in 
the use of Archeological facts, that 
nearly every great inscription discovered 
that has a bearing on the Bibie is 
claimed by the critics as against the 
Bible’s historicity, until careful investi- 
gators have had time to collate all the 
evidence. 

Fallacy Third: Disregard of the evi- 
dential value of the complete harmony 
between Archeological finds and Bibli- 
cal records purporting to be from the 
same time and place. 

As long as a discovery can be made to 
appear as against the Bible, it is con- 
sidered very important by the critics, 
But just as soon as all the evidence is 
adduced, and it is shown to be in har- 
mony with the Bible account, it is dis- 
carded and classed with nearly all that 
has gone before as of little or no evi- 
dential value. 

Now it is admitted that any one thing 
that merely does not contradict the 
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Bible is not of so great evidential value 
as one thing that did contradict the 
Bible, if such should be discovered. But 
that is not at all the state of the Arch- 
zological argument for the Bible. Let 
me illustrate. You and I have a very 
dear old friend who has told us much 
of his childhood, of the place of his 
birth, the people among whom he lived, 
the customs of the people, and many 
events of their history, together with the 
topography of the country and the 
names and character and conduct of the 
neighbors round about. But some per- 
sons have aspersed his reputation, have 
said that while our old friend imparted 
to us some lessons of great moral 
value, he romanced a_e great deal 
about the facts of his life history. 
Then we have gone to investigate. We 
have visited the community he has 
named, have inquired among the old 
neighbors, have looked into the history 
and examined the remains of the times 
he indicated, and have found many 
things to confirm his statements, and not 
a single thing inconsistent with his 
story, and we have come back with con- 
fidence fully established in his veracity, 
under the conviction that it is a moral 
impossibility to believe that he could lie 
so much and never get caught at it. 
This Book [pointing to the Bible] is 
your friend and mine, and very dear. 
It has told us much of the times and 
the lands and the peoples and the 
events from which it comes. But the 
prevailing Higher Criticism has aspersed 
its reputation, has challenged in large 
part its historicity. We are told that it 
inculcates moral lessons of great 
value, but romances much upon the 
facts. Then the ~Archeologists have 
gone to see. We have visited the old 
communities, have enquired among the 
old neighbors, have read in the old 
chronicles, have seen depicted the old 
customs, have searched the ruins of pub- 
lic works long buried, have even gone to 
the cemeteries and read the old names 
on the tombstones. We have found 
many things explicitly confirming our 
dear friend’s story, and nothing what- 
ever inconsistent with it, not one estab- 
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lished fact of Archeology has contra- 
dicted the Bible. Our confidence in our 
old friend is made stronger than ever 
before, because it is morally impassible 
to believe that under the searchlight of 
present-day Archeological investigation 
the Bible could deceive us so often and 
never get caught at it. 

That is the Archeological argument 
for the historicity of the Bible, and it 
exposes the fallacy of the critics in dis- 
regarding the value of general harmony. 

Fallacy Fourth: Disparagement of 
the Bible as Archeological material, a 
part of the records of the past. 

Putting aside for a moment all ques- 
tion of the inspiration of the Bible and 
of its character as a divine revelation, 
let us look at it merely as a part of the 
literary remains of Bible lands. The 
peoples of Bible lands left immense lit- 
erary treasures. By far the largest por- 
tion of them have been lost, alas! per- 
haps forever. Some parts have never 
been lost. These sixty-six books of the 
Bible have never been wholly lost, to- 
gether with a vast Rabbinical literature 
from Exilic and post-Exilic times and 
some Greek remains of the beginning of 
the Christian era,—but most notably 
these sixty-six books which we call 
Scriptures. Some that was lost was 
recovered a long time ago, especially 
the writings of certain Greek travel- 
lers, as Herodotus, Strabo, Xenophon, 
not to mention others; and these are 
usually called classics. Still other por- 
tions of the literary remains of Bible 
lands, some on papyrus, some on parch- 
ment, some on tablets of clay or of 
stone, have been recovered from oblivion 
in quite recent times. These are spe- 


cifically denominated Archeological 
finds. Now, all of these, whether Scrip- 
tures, or Classics or Archzological 


finds, are monuments of antiquity, liter- 
ary remains of Bible lands. But the self- 
styled champions of the literary method 
disparage the Bible among these liter- 
ary remains of Bible lands. They insist 
upon testing the Bible by all the rest. 
They put the Bible in the prisoner’s 
dock, deny it a prisoner’s right before 
conviction to be heard on the witness- 
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stand without undue prejudice. And 
they call against it all the other remain- 
ing witnesses, and, if Eddin-sin or 
Muballet-sin or any other old heathen 
Babylonian or Egyptian “Sin-ner” can be 
found to say a word that seems to be in- 
consistent with the statements of Moses 
or Joshua, or any other Biblical author, 
forthwith they announce that the Bible 
has been discredited. In the name of the 
Bill of Rights, I protest against such un- 
equal treatment of witnesses. The Bible 
is not the prisoner at the bar. As 
Archeological material, the Bible is no 
more on trial than any other witness of 
antiquity; and it is not to be disparaged, 
to be made unequal, in the comparison. 

I might go on pointing out fallacies 
and giving illustrations until it would be 
time for the historic rooster on the top 
of this Church building to announce the 
morning. I will only name one more 
point, and this one is not against the 
critics. The greatest danger from the 
prevailing Higher Criticism is not with 
the critics but with the dear people that 
have been utterly indifferent. 
God, they are waking up, but they have 
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been indifferent and in that indifference 
lies the great danger. Tuberculosis is 
not essentially a very dangerous disease, 
because it-is easily preventable; the dan- 
ger lies in the amazing indifference of 
the people. The prevailing Higher 
Criticism is the tuberculosis of faith. It 
is not a very dangerous disease in itself, 
because its evil effects are easily pre- 
ventable; the danger lies in the utter in- 
difference of the Church hitherto. The 
Bible-loving people have gone on ignor- 
ing it, very much in the mental attitude 
of the man who was being examined by 
the civil service commissioners. They 
asked how far the moon is from the 
earth. Well, he did not know. So he 
wrote: “I do not know how far the moon 
is from the earth, but I feel very sure 
that it is not near enough to interfere 
with my mail route.’ So the people 
have had the idea that the Higher Criti- 
cism was something away up in the air, 
well out of the way of their mail route. 
But it does affect their mail route, the 
only road by which any message has 


President Hall: Owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, Dr. Mackenzie will ad- 
dress us to-morrow morning, when he 
will give us one of the most interesting 
addresses of the Convention. 

The General Topic for the session to- 
morrow morning is, “Method proposed 
by the League for Remedying the 
Evils.” There will be addresses by Dr. 
Gregory, General Secretary, and other 
members of the Educational Committee 
and of the League on the first Special 
Topic, “Concentration of Popular At- 
tention Upon the Best Way of Master- 
ing the Bible and What is in It.” 

On the second Special Topic, “Co- 
operation with Existing Agencies in In- 
teresting the Young in Systematic and 
Constructive Bible Study,” addresses 
are expected from Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, a leader in 
Christian Endeavor work; Rev. Ciarles 
L. Fry, of St. Luke’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, Literary Secretary of the Luther 


Thank ever come to us from God. Let us 
wake up! 
League of America; Mr. Willis E. 


Lougee, Secretary of the Business De- 
partment of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A.; Rev. James A. Wor- 
den, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, Su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath School and 
Missionary Work of the Presbyterian 
Church, and others. 

I think we have also one or more rare 
treats in store, of which announcement 
has not yet been made, and we do not 
propose to make that announcement un- 
til to-morrow morning. 

We will now join in singing the clos- 
ing hymn, and after the Benediction, we 
shall go to our homes with a prayer on 
our lips and in our hearts that our 
Heavenly Father will most graciously 
bless the labors of His servants this 
day. 

Dr. Burrell: Hymn No. 79. 

“Come, pure hearts, in sweetest meas- 
ures.” sis 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, MAY 5 
tc:o0 A. M. President William Phillips Hal! in the Chair 


OPENING DEVOTIONAL 


Dr. Burrell: Let us sing the old 
Hymn, No. 370, Prayer for light: 

“Come, O Creator, Spirit blest!” 

Dr. Burrell: Psalm cxix. We will 
read the two divisions, Mem and Nun, 
beginning with verse 97. 

Prayer by Dr. Burrell: 

O God, that dwellest in light and 
glory unapproachable, everything is 
clear before Thee; but we, Thine own 
sons and daughters, down here among 
the mists and shadows, among doubts 
and misgivings, ifs and perhapses and 
peradventures, groping our way like 
blind people along the wall, dost Thou 
not see and pity us, our Father? 

Aye, verily, Thou hast given us light. 
We thank Thee for the light shining in 
the face of Jesus Christ, who is Thy 
Word unto us. We thank Thee for the 
light shining upon the pages of the writ- 
ten Word, showing us the face of Jesus 
Christ. We rejoice in this written Word 
of Thine. Thou hast done everything to 
make our way clear. Save us from our- 
selves, now; save us from our own wis- 
dom, from getting into our own light, 
from stumbling over our own feet, from 
going before the pillar of cloud and try- 
ing to have our own way. Thou art 
wiser than we are, infinitely. Oh, we 
are glad to have a Father so much great- 
er than His children, so much wiser; 
and our hands are in Thine. If they are 
not in Thine, oh, Lord God, we want to 
put them there now, here and now, to 
be guided by Thee. 

Father above, give us light for the 
next hour; and after that we ask Thee 
for another hour of light, and so on until 
the day-break and the shadows flee 
away. Meanwhile we trust in Thy word; 
it is a lamp unto our feet. Thy prom- 
ises, Thy precepts, we love them; sweet- 
er than honey they are to us. Blessed be 
Thy name, in Jesus Christ, Amen! 

Dr. Burrell: Now, let us sing again, 
No. 82: 


“A glory gilds the sacred page 
Majestic like the sun.” 


EXtRCISES 


President Hall: In opening this con- 
cluding session of the first Convention 
of The American Bible League, I would 
announce that this Convention is but 
preliminary to a much more comprehen- 
sive one to be held in the near future, 
in which we shall be able to treat the 
vital Biblical issues in much greater de- 
tail than has been possible in the meet- 
ings that conclude with this morning’s 
session. While I am not prepared at 
the moment to announce definitely when 
the next convention will be held in New 
York City, I may say that in all prob- 
ability such a convention will be held 
some time next fall or winter. We shall 
aim, by preparation most thorough and 
by notice most general, to insure not 
only a convention of the very highest 
merit in every respect—even as this has 
been—but also one that shall be very 
much more comprehensive—including 
many more speakers and covering a 
wider range of the great subject in 
which we are interested. 

I would also state that we have al- 
ready received a request from friends in 
Chicago to hold a convention somewhat 
similar to this in that city next month. 
I think that will be out of the question. 
We have also been invited to St. Louis; 
and friends in Boston have suggested 
that a convention be held there; and 
from other places word has been re- 
ceived that a convention of the charac- 
ter of this one would be welcome. All 
this indicates the widespread interest 
that is felt in this work, as was evi- 
denced by the letter read from Profes- 
sor Sheraton, of Wyckliffe College, To- 
ronto. We have already heard from 
many places in the Motherland across the 
sea, as well as from other points in the 
Christian world. The movement al- 
ready inaugurated is broadening, deep- 
ening and intensifying in its sweep, and 
it is becoming evident that within a very 
short time, we trust within the present 
year, The American Bible League will 
have no less a membership than ten 
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thousand in the United States and 
Canada. We think there is every reason 
to anticipate that this increase will be 
realized. 

I stated last evening, in giving the an- 
nouncements of this morning’s_ pro- 
gram, that we had some pleasant sur- 
prises to present at this time. It gives 
me very special pleasure therefore, in 
line with this statement, to introduce a 
very dear friend personally and a very 
dear friend of the Bible and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who comes from the city 
of Providence with a message of pecul- 
iar interest at this time. It is a message 
that is not announced upon the pro- 
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gram, because it has come to our no- 
tice since the program was printed; 
but it has reference to one of the most 
interesting questions in connection with 
this subject of the Destructive Criticism; 
in fact, the discovery that he will pre- 
sent to you has been pronounced by no 
less an authority than Sir Robert An- 
derson, of Great Britain, as a discovery 
that deals the most stunning blow to the 
Radical Criticism that has yet been dealt 
by scholarship. I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you Rev. Robert Cam- 
eron, D.D., Editor of “The Watchword 
and Truth,” who will address us upon 
the subject stated. 


. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. ROBERT CAMERON 
' “The New Key to the Psalm Titles” 


I have but five or ten minutes in which 
to condense what ought to occupy at 
least three-quarters of an hour, and I, 
therefore, can only indicate to you the 
wonderful discovery that has recently 
been made,—a discovery which Dr. Bul- 
linger says is the most marvelous dis- 
covery made in Biblical research for the 
last two hundred years. “The Titles of 
the Psalms,’ by James William Thir- 
tle, published by H'enry Frowde, Lon- 
-don, Edinburgh, Glasgow and New 
York, is the name of the book. Sir Rob- 
ert Anderson says that the result of the 
discovery is to utterly destroy—not sim- 
ply discredit, but destroy—the hypothesis 
of the Higher Critics. 

The discovery is simply this: the sig- 
nificance of the titles to the Psalms. I 
am glad there are so many scholars here 
this morning, who will perfectly under- 
stand every single thing I have to say 
about it. Everyone knows that the mu- 
sical notes of the Psalms are in utter 
confusion; they are utterly misunder- 
stood. Delitzsch says the significance of 
them was lost at an early date. Well- 
hausen states—and you will find this in 
the Polychrome Bible, and of course 
that is up to date and has the highest 
scholarship—that in most cases the mu- 
sical titles are unintelligible to us. 

Now, then, Mr. Thirtle has discovered 


the significance of these musical titles 
in a singular way, and when I state it 
you will say, “It is so simple, why was 
not I bright enough to see that?” It 
was said here yesterday morning that 
the Pentateuch was written right along 
without any divisions or punctuations, 
and with no titles given to the Five 
Books. The same is true of the Psalms. 
The Oriental writing did not have para- 
graphs, nor punctuation points, as we 
have to assist the eye and help the un- 
derstanding. Therefore, the Psalms are 
written in that way and dovetailed into 
one another. In what way could they 
determine where a Psalm ended? Some 
of them had no name and were called 
“Orphan Psalms.” 

Now, sttppose that all the Psalms were 
written so that at the top of the page 
there was a Literary Title indicating who 
wrote it, when it was written, the occa- 
sion out of which it grew and the nature 
and the character of the Psalm. Suppose 
that there was a Musical Title put at the 
bottom of it, stating its place in the Jew- 
ish Calendar, the time when it was to be 
used, and where it was to be used. Now, 
then, grant that they put in Psalm after 
Psalm in this way, and you will see how 
easy it is to separate the Musical Title 
from the bottom of one Psalm and join 
it to the Literary Title at the top of the 
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Psalm following. That was the very 
thing that was done. 

I happened to see the gentleman who 
discovered it two days after he found it 
out, and he was in perfect ecstacy about 
it. I said to him, “Thirtle, do you see 
what that does? It knocks the bottom 
out of the hypothesis of the Higher 
Criticism.” 

He said, “I see it does, but I won't 
put that in my book. The scholars may 
work that out.” 

You see, then, how this would obviate 
the great confusion as to the time, occa- 
sion and circumstances under which 
these Psalms could be used. 

Change the position of the Musical 
Title e. g., of Psalm iv. and put it back 
to Psalm iii. At once the whole Psalter 
is filled with light. 

Now, bear in mind that we have the 
Psalms exactly as they have been hand- 
ed down to us by the Seventy, who made 
their translation two hundred years be- 
fore Christ; that those Seventy schol- 
ars knew absolutely nothing about the 
significance of those Musical Titles, the 
liturgical notes. It had dropped out of 
the knowledge of the most scholarly men 
in the Jewish nation two hundred years 
before the days of our Lord. 

The Psalms, then, date further back 
than the period of the Septuagint; but 
how far back? 

Sir Robert Anderson says, it seems 
utterly incredible that the Sanhedrim of 
the Septuagint period—which was prac- 
tically the same body that existed in the 
time of Nehemiah and Ezra, the College 
of the Great Synagogue—utterly incredi- 
ble that that body should have allowed 
the key to the Musical Titles to have 
dropped out of their consciousness. It 
must, therefore, have been lost before 
their time. Therefore, Delitzsch and 
others are right in saying that the mean- 
ing of these musical symbols was lost 
at the destruction of the First Temple. 

Now, where does this lead us? The 
Psalms are carried clear back to the 
days of Ezra. We must look for a time 
when these musical titles could have been 
appended. One thing is very evident: 
that whenever Psalm and Title were 
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brought together, the services of the 
Temple were in full force. The Psalms 
could not possibly have been thus gath- 
ered together after the days of Josiah 
and his great revival. It could not have 
happened under the last three Kings; 
therefore, we have the Psalter practic- 
ally as we have it now clear back to the 
days of Josiah. At that remote period 
we find that the chief musicians who were 
appointed according to King David, had 
given titles to them: one by Moses, many 
by David, and some by the sons of 
Asaph, and many were assigned to cer- 
tain Feasts, or to choirs, or to some spe- 
cial use in the Temple. 

It is utterly unbelievable that men in 
the days of Josiah could have given these 
titles, unless they had good reason for 
believing that they belonged to them. 
And thus we get back not far from the 
days of Solomon for the origin of these 
titles for the Psalms. 

If it be true that you do find one 
or two of these Psalms that were 
post-Exilian, or about the time of the 
Captivity, it simply proves that the 
Psalter existed practically in its entirety 
at that time, and that a few additions 
were then made. 

Permit me to say that I hope the time is 
coming when lovers of God’s Word will 
not any longer have to be bleeding with 
sorrow or boiling with indignation at 
the way in which men have talked about 
our Lord,—that He did not know when 
He said that David was the principal 
author of the Psalter. Let us hope that 
there will be more of modesty among 
these men; that they will believe that 
there are some things that they do not 
know, and some things which our Lord 
did know; and that among the things 
that He knew were, that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch and that David 
was the principal author of the Psalter. 

It seems to me that this discovery at 
this time is very similar to the discov- 
eries that haye been made by the arch- 
zologists. Just as a man gets dead sure 
that something is wrong with the Bible, 
some old Bedouin sheik stubs his toe 
against a brick or a tablet and all they 
claim is disproved. And now just as they 
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have been dead sure that the Psalter 
never could have been written earlier 
than the days of the Maccabees, God 
has let this man discover the significance 
of these titles that pushes their origin 
back beyond the days of the Exile. 

Do you ask how he discovered it? 
In a very simple way. 

In the last chapter of the Book of Ha- 
bakkuk, and the thirty-eighth chapter of 
the Book of Isaiah, he found two Psalms 
standing out alone, exactly as they were 
originally written. Examining them he 
found that the Literary Title was at the 
opening, the musical title at the close. 
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He made his discovery known to Col- 
onel Conder, the head of the Palestine 
Exploration Society of London, and Col- 
onel Conder said that the Oriental 
Psalms from 1500 to 500 B. C., have that 
exact arrangement so far as he has given 
them examination. 

There has not been a single schol- 
ar thus far that has questioned the 
discovery; but hundreds of them have 
written to the author, declaring it to be 
the most marvellous discovery that has 
been made, and acknowledging how stu- 
pid we have been that we did not see it 
long ago! 


frourthb General Copic 


“ METHOD PROPOSED BY THE LEAGUE FOR REMEDY- 
ING THE EVILS” 


President Hall: The speaker named 
Sir Robert Anderson in connection with 
this matter. It gives me pleasure to an- 
nounce that it is our expectation at our 
next Convention to have Sir Robert An- 
derson, as well as some other represen- 
tatives of the British Bible League, and 
other scholars of Great Britain, to ad- 
dress us. 

We will now proceed with the ad- 
dresses under the General Topic of the 
morning session: “Method Proposed by 
the League for Remedying the Evils.” 

The first special topic is: “Concentra- 
tion of Popular Attention upon the Best 


Way of Mastering the Bible and What 
Tsai Witice 

It gives me great pleasure now to in- 
troduce to you as the first speaker on 
this program, one who has spoken to 
you already during the sessions of this 
Convention, our beloved General Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., 
TD: 

After Dr. Gregory, other members of 
the League will address us. This ses- 
sion will doubtless prove to be to all 
who are present one of the most inter- 
esting in all the series. Dr. Gregory 
will now address you. 


First Special Topic: 


sem 


Concentration of Popular Attention upon the Best Way of Mastering the Bible 


and What Is in It” 
ADDRESS BY REV. DR. GREGORY 


“Method Proposed Involves a Three-fold .Campaign” 


I am glad to stand here, brethren, as 
representing especially the Education 
Committee of The American’ Bible 
League. Many of the members of the 
Committee are absent for causes beyond 
their control. President Buttz would 
rather be here, I am sure, than to be 
made Bishop away on the Pacific Coast; 


and Dr. Willis J. Beecher would be here 
if anything less stood in the way than 
the Seminary Commencement, and the 
fortieth anniversary of the graduation 
of his class at Auburn; and Principal 
Sheraton would be here, were it within 
the limits of possibility. I represent, 
the Education Committee, however, as 
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we have had much conference concern- 
ing the plans of the League. 

Under the “Method Proposed by the 
League for Remedying the Evils,” I am 
to consider, in particular, “the concen- 
tration of attention upon the mastery of 
the Bible and what is in it.” 

We assume that the Bible is the source 
and basis of our civilization and of all 
that is best in the civilization of the 
world, and we are seeking to present 
the remedy for the evils of which we 
have been told during this Convention, 
and which sorely need to be remedied. 

Those evils you may sum up briefly: 

(1) As a lack of knowledge of the 
Bible. That has been demonstrated by 
the recent examinations of students by 
college professors and the public school 
teachers and superintendents; so that no 
one can possibly doubt the density of 
the ignorance of the Bible that exists 
in high places and in low places. 

(2) A lack of reverence for the Bible, 
consequent upon lack of knowledge of 
what it is and what it claims to be. You 
have heard enough during this Conven- 
tion to convince you that this age is 
peculiar in its monumental lack of rev- 
erence for the Bible as the Word of God. 

(3) A lack of obedience to the Bible 
in its commands, consequent upon the 
lack of knowledge of it and of reverence 
for it. And this lack of obedience mani- 
festly extends from the failure in the 
smallest thing connected with individ- 
ual honesty, away up to the fatal failure 
to obey the Great Commission of Jesus 
Christ to carry the Gospel into all the 
earth. 

The Bible being at the basis, there is 
need of concentration of attention just 
now on the Bible, in order, not to find 
out something about the Bible, but to 
find out what it is and what is init. We 
must get the Bible back into its true 
place in the minds and hearts of the 
people; and we must get the people and 
the institutions back to their place on 
the Bible; if we are to remedy the exist- 
ing evils. 

We have undertaken, therefore, under 
the influence of the profound conviction 
that this must be done, a three-fold cam- 
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paign: a campaign of education on the 
Bible, a campaign of new literary work 
for the Bible; and a campaign of national 
and international organization of Chris- 
tian and conservative forces for the de- 
fense and dissemination of the truths of 
the Bible. 


I. The Campaign of Education on the 
Bible. Attend for a moment to the con- 
templated campaign of education on the 
Bible. That lies at the basis. 

“The best way of mastering the Bible 
and what is in it,”’—that is the way it is 
put in our statement. We propose, in 
the first place, a new and natural method 
of studying the Bible and of presenting 
the Bible truths. 


Old and Artificial Methods 


The present ignorance of the Bible, 
now everywhere in evidence, is proof 
of the failure of the old methods. We 
shall not stop to show that that is so. 

The fragmentary method was tried for 
a generation or two. We were kept 
studying the comments upon verse after 
verse, on the tacit assumption that no 
verse had any connection with any other 
verse, until we wearied of that, and 
would have no more of it. 

So the lesson systems came in, and we 
have had series upon series of such sys- 
tems, showing that men deeply felt that 
there was need of system in the study 
of the Bible. But these systems have 
been artificial, all of them; the latest of 
all the most so of all. The men who 
have been engaged in preparing them 
deserve our gratitude. They have done 
the best they could, doubtless; and we 
will look for more light and improve- 
ment for the time to come. But you 
hear everywhere that the people are 
weary of Lesson Systems. They are so 
because the systems are artificial, and 
because they do not take you directly 
to the Bible as the Word of God, but 
rather by means of most useful lesson 
leaves and other devices take you away 
from it. 

And it is impossible to grasp the sys- 
tem, however valuable it may be. You 
study in seven years your three hundred 
and fifty Lessons in a so-called system; 
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and at the end of the seven years the 
best memory in Christendom has been 
found unable to hold that system so as 
to tell what has been taught in that time. 
When you have passed on from each 
Lesson you have lost its connection with 
the Bible, and lost the Lesson, too. 

Men have at last wearied of that 
drudgery; for it has inevitably become 
drudgery. I have met many a Sunday- 
school teacher who has been engaged in 
the work, say for twenty years, who has 
told me: “I am tired of this thing. I 
have been studying and following these 
so-called systems year after year, but I 
don’t know any more about the Bible 
than I did twenty years ago; in fact I 
don’t think I know as much about it as 
I did then. I am exhausted, and I am 
going out of business as a Sunday-school 
teacher.” 

There was a call for something bet- 
ter. To this call the New Critical 
Method was doubtless a _ response. 
There was, so to speak, a vacuum in the 
minds of teachers and professors in 
charge of instruction in the Bible. Well, 
just at the psychological moment there 
came all this German material,—inter- 
esting, ingenious, imaginative, ready to 
fill that vacuum. The two needs meet, 
and so we have had our recent develop- 
ment of the critical system of studying 
and presenting the Bible, which they are 
seeking now to introduce into all the 
schools and colleges and Sunday schools. 

That critical method has taken the 
Bible apart into bits and scraps and 
scattered it to the ends of the earth, as 
we have heard and have reason to know. 
When one comes upon its results he feels 
that he does not know exactly where he is. 

I will give you a parable of my barn, 
that will illustrate what I mean. When 
I lived on a ranch, a cyclone came one 
night, and its results will perhaps show 
you the feeling I have had after going 
through all these works of the radical 
critics. I had a barn that was a fairly 
good structure. In it there were a good 
many valuable—almost indispensable— 
things; but one night there came a cy- 
clone while I was asleep, and the next 
morning I found that barn scattered 
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over forty acres of prairie land. The 
only piece of its contents that came out 
of it not entirely crushed and scattered 
was a light road-wagon; and that had 
been lifted bodily and carried a quarter 
of a mile and left in what we Western 
people call a slough. That wagon was 
the only thing left in recognizable form. 

Now, when I look at the work of the 
critics, and find that the only fragment 
left of the Pentateuch, for example, is a 
little piece of Deuteronomy, and that 
even that has been swept all the way 
from Moses to Josiah, it reminds me of 
that cyclone and the wagon in the 
slough. I found I was not warranted in 
attempting to reconstruct my barn out 
of the wrecked material; in fact there 
was nothing left of it. Quite as absurd 
would be the attempt to reconstruct this 
material of the Pentateuch that has been 
wrecked and wrenched and scattered 
far and wide. You have only to read 
the attempted reconstructions that have 
been undertaken of late, in order to see 
just how absurd the attempt at recon- 
struction is. 

The event has made it sufficiently clear 
that these proposed methods have not 
fully satisfied the needs they were devised 
to meet. They have been too artificial 
and mechanical. 

A New and Natural Method 

There seems to us to be a call for 
something better; for a method that 
shall be natural, not artificial; that shall 
be constructive and truly scientific, and 
not destructive and scattering and un- 
literary; and that shall be cumulative in 
its results;—so that when a man has 
studied one year, or five years, or ten 
years, or twenty years, he can feel that 
he has added the treasures of knowledge 
from all the work of the years to what 
he started with at the beginning. 

The Secretary has sketched this 
method, and the Education Committee 
has considered it carefully; and it has 
been presented for your consideration 
in a pamphlet entitled “Bible Study for 
Permanent Results and Use,” that will 
be scattered this morning, so that you 
can see and understand for yourselves 
the general method proposed, bye 
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Study of the Bible in its Natural Divi- 
sions, 

We propose, first of all, to have this 
method a natural one. We are not go- 
ing to take the Bible apart and study a 
fragment here and a fragment there. 
We propose to follow the natural plan 
of the Bible, if such a plan can be found. 

Now, there are natural parts to the 
Bible. The Pentateuch, for example, 
gives you the origin and organization 
of the Divine religion as the Law. The 
rest of the Old Testament exhibits the 
development of that religion: 

(1) In the Historical Books in con- 
nection with the national life and insti- 
tutions and customs of the people, so 
as to shape the public life; 

(2) In the Poetical Books, the devel- 
opment of that religion in connection 
with the inner religious life, because you 
must always have a basis of conviction 
and feeling if you are to have any prac- 
tical vital religion; 

(3) In the Prophetical Books, the 
struggle of Divine Grace with the peo- 
ple to save them from destruction and 
prepare for the future Messiah and the 
Gospel. 

Now, these are natural divisions, and 
each of them falls into its natural sub- 
divisions. If we can only study these 
divisions and sub-divisions in their nat- 
ural order and in a natural way, you can 
readily see what the outcome of such 
study will be: you can come back to 
the Bible with the results of your study 
every time, and find everything you 
have ever learned before right there in 
the Bible itself; and you can add a thou- 
sand-fold to it as you go on to succes- 
sive years of study. 

To show the difference between a nat- 
ural and an artificial method, let me 
call attention to a method that has been 
devised — which has been popular and 
advocated by many able men — which 
takes up the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament in dispensations. Following this 
method your teacher says: “Why, the 
oldest book in the Bible is Job.” So he 
begins with Job, and you are called upon 
to study Job first of all, and the Penta- 
teuch comes somewhere after that. Your 
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Bible is “pied” for you, as the printers 
say. And after you have gone through 
it in that way you never get the parts 
back in place again; for this method 
scatters the parts, rather than concen- 
trating attention upon the Book as it 
is and upon every part of it in natural 
order. 


Constructive and Literary Study 


We propose to study the Bible in its 
unity and in its completeness, and, there- 
fore, to make the study constructive and 
truly literary. 

One great trouble with the methods 
of Bible study is the trouble that we 
have had in the universities in the past 
in the study of English Literature. Years 
ago the editor of The Dial, of Chicago, 
wrote to all the leading professors in 
the great universities and asked them 
to set forth how English literature was 
studied in the universities. There was 
a series of papers printed from the lead- 
ing professors, and it was generally ad- 
mitted after the series was completed, 
that it demonstrated just one thing, and 
that was that English Literature was 
not studied at all in any proper sense 
in our universities. There was a little 
biography (for instance, they would tell 
the student that when Sir Isaac New- 
ton was born he was so little that they 
could put him into a quart mug); there 
was a little mechanical history; there 
were a great many curious things and 
all that, told the student by way of in- 
formation; there was a little poor phil- 
ology and perhaps a little bad grammar, 
and a little attention to figures of speech, 
and so on; but of attention to English 
Literature in the strict and proper sense 
there was none worth mentioning. Why, 
a literary production is a great and mas- 
terful construction, having a theme, an 
aim, an organic unity. If you are to 
study it as Literature, you must study 
it from that point of view. You need 
to begin by asking to what department 
of literature a production belongs, and to 
get all the light that can be had con- 
cerning its origin and environment and 
aim,—and then to study it carefully with 
all the light possible from these sources. 
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Now, that same method must be ap- 
plied to the Bible if you are to get any 
satisfactory results. If you study the 
“Julius Cesar” of Shakespeare, the very 
first thing you ask is, What is Shakes- 
peare doing here? Is this prose or 
poetry? If it is a tragedy, what is the 
one great action that is presented here? 
Well, when you find out that that action 
is “The Death-Struggle of the Old Ro- 
man Republicanism with the Rising Ce- 
sarism,” you have the key to that drama. 
Applying the key you find that death- 
struggle presented with most marvelous 
movement and unity. There is a suc- 
cessful conspiracy against Cesar. The 
First Act gives its inception in which 
the elements are brought to light; the 
Second Act, the organization of the con- 
spiracy; the Third Act, the execution of 
that conspiracy and the scattering of 
the forces from the dead body of the 
fallen Cesar. 

Then follows the military Death-Grap- 
ple: the Fourth Act setting forth the 
gathering of the military forces for the 
death-struggle, so that at the end of the 
Act they face each other on the Plains 
of Philippi; the Fifth Act depicting the 
death-struggle itself, over which the 
spirit of Caesar contes to preside. The 
old Roman Republicanism is dead; Cze- 
sarism is triumphant. With this key 
you are prepared to come to an under- 
standing of the general plan of the “Ju- 
lius Cesar” of Shakespeare. 

When that has been completed the 
detailed study of the tragedy becomes 
a delight, instead of a drudgery. When 
you have studied it in both ways, you 
don’t have to remember it; “it remem- 
bers itself,’ as one of my bright men 
once said to me after such a study of it. 
It has become one of your permanent 
possessions. 

If you are to study the Bible so as to 
get a masterful hold upon it, you must 
study it in a similar way. It is of little 
use to study Genesis m bits and frag- 
ments; but if you once get the idea that 
Genesis has just two things in it—the 
two being really one—the origin of the 
Divine religion of redemption in its old 
form, or as the Law, and the origin of 
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the people who are to become the de- 
positary of that religion; then you have 
the key to the Book, and everything falls 
into its place in a natural and complete 
plan. ; 

And if you once get the idea that the 
Gospel according to Matthew is, not a 
biography but the written record of the 
preaching of Matthew—history declares 
it to be that—intended to demonstrate 
to the Jew that Jesus was the Messiah 
of the Prophets; so that it is an argu- 
ment of the closest kind based upon the 
Old Testament Scriptures; you have the 
key to the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. Its natural divisions fall apart 
of themselves before you. And the Jew- 
ish origin and aim of this Gospel furnish 
the key to those forty-two parts out of 
one hundred that are in.Matthew but 
not in any of the other Gospels. You 
will find that they are explained by the 
fact that they are for the Jew, intended 
to show to him and the man of like na- 
ture that Jesus is the Messiah, that he 
may be led to accept Him as his Savior. 

Beyond all question this constructive 
and literary method may be applied to 
all the Bible. One thing that we pro- 
pose to do is to help to apply it. 

Cumulative and Accumulative Study 

This will lead to cumulative results in 
the study of the Bible. 

Men hate bits and scraps; at least 
men of sense. Man was made a con- 
structive being rather than anything else 
—if he is not that in measure, he is a 
small pattern of a man—made to be a 
creator in some sense. I say he hates 
bits and scraps. The human mind is 
made so that it has an infinite abhor- 
rence of all such things, and of all meth- 
ods that would direct its energies to 
them. 

Now, this is the method we propose 
for consideration, adoption and practi- 
cal use. I have illustrated it in the 
pamphlets that will be distributed to 
those who desire them. This method 
is to be advocated, among other things, 
in our magazine, and is to be set forth 
in a series of Bible League Primers. 
“Bible Primer No. I.” the first of the 


kind issued, is ready for your examina- 
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tion and for the use of the public. It 
presents an “Outline View of the Bible 
as God’s Revelation of Redemption.” 
It seeks to show how all the books fall 
into the one great plan as parts of the 
unfolding of God’s one work of Redemp- 
tion as Law and as Gospel. This is in- 
tended to prepare the way for the study 
in detail and in succession of the natural 
divisions found in the Bible. And all 
this is in order to open up to men its 
teachings as the Way of Life. 


II. The Campaign of Literary Work for 
the Bible. 


The second undertaking in which the 
League is engaged is a campaign of lit- 
erary work. 

It contemplates the use of the con- 
servative scholars and forces for the 
purpose of carrying forward this work 
on the largest scale. We are to get be- 
yond our Bible League Primers. We 
are to have Primers on the vital issues 
that we have been considering. We are 
to havé.Commentaries, if the Lord will, 
coming at the Bible as the Word of God 
from this natural and constructive point 
of view that we have been setting forth, 
and treating the books in such a way 
that when one has studied one of the 
commentaries, he will know something 
about what is in the Bible, and not mere- 
ly something that somebody has said 
about the Bible, or about something in 
the Bible that somebody has said was 
not so. 

And then we have in contemplation 
(and on this the lamented Dr. Purvis 
was in conference with us before his 
death and our plan was fairly outlined) 
a great Bible Dictionary and Encyclo- 
pedia that shall, in its scholarship and 
breadth and scope, surpass the works 
of all the Encyclopedias that are now 
being brought before the public, and 
that shall show the falseness of the posi- 
tions which the Critics seek to maintain, 
often with so much scholarship and 
learning. The necessity for this has 
been felt very widely. I recollect that 
President Buttz, in discussing the mat- 
ter in one of our meetings not long 
since, said: “That above everything else 
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is one of the-great things we must have. 
There come to my students at Drew 
Seminary the agents from the publish- 
ers, and they say: ‘Hlere is the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica. You can’t afford to be 
without that.’ ‘Well, but I can’t afford 
to buy it.’ ‘But you can have it for al- 
most nothing, for a dollar a month, pay- 
ing for it as you go along.’ They treat 
the Polychrome Bible in much the same 
way. They get the student to subscribe 
to it as a necessity, at the rate of a dol- 
lar a month; and then the poor young 
man goes out into the ministry to be 
saturated with it and be perverted by it.” 

That was the opinion of President 
Buttz, and he said: “We must provide 
something that will give the Bible in 
popular as well as scholarly shape; 
something to meet all these evil teach- 
ings that are abroad and counteract 
them.” 

This is, in brief, one enterprise that 
we have in view. 


III. The Campaign of Organization. 


We have a third thing in contempla- 
tion, a campaign of organization at all 
centers for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward our work on these lines with the 
aid of all available forces. 

We need organizations for this pur- 
pose, general and local organizations. 
The advocates of the views we deprecate 
have been organized with absolutely per- 
fect generalship, and are pushing their 
work with the aid of almost limitless re- 
sources. They are backed, too, by sub- 
stantially all the great publishers. It 
ought to be self-evident that, in this age 
of organization, we can never accom- 
plish anything without bringing the con- 
servative elements and forces together 
upon a common platform, and massing 
them for this work. All the conserva- 
tive scholars must be engaged in the 
enterprise of pushing the study of the 
Bible and the understanding of it out 
into all the world. 

In these organizations that are pro- 
posed we shall have a two-fold aim. We 
first want to get the issues before the 
public, issues that have been presented 
here. But there is little use in mere 
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talking; the evidence must be presented, 


that the people may be brought to un- | 


derstand what the real state of the case is. 

The Boston Transcript, as Dr. Plumb 
told us, accuses us of stirring up strife. 
Well, the Lord Jesus Christ stirred up 
strife when he was upon earth, and The 
American Bible League will have to stir 
up strife in this evil world, if it accom- 
plishes anything. We do not propose 
to do it for the sake of strife, but for 
the sake of enlightenment, and for the 
purpose of giving the people the knowl- 
edge they need. Discussion is the only 
method possible in the circumstances. 

But we are to go beyond that, to give 
back to the people the Bible itself. If 
we can get the Bible into the minds of 
the people—beginning with the’ preach- 
ers, who will confess to you that they 
do not at all know the Bible as a whole 
—why, the Bible will take care of itself, 
and all this rationalistic criticism will 
fall to the ground in due time. 

We desire, first of all and most of all, 
to get the leaders and the people down 
to this work of studying the Bible and 
of mastering it, from the natural, con- 
structive and cumulative point of view 
that has been set forth. We desire to 
get a better knowledge of the Bible into 
their minds, and to get them back upon 
the Bible again as the basis. That is 
what we are for, not for controversy 
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but for more light; and that because we 
believe the Bible to be not only the 
basis of our civilization but also the only 
way of life for perishing men, 

It must be self-evident that all this 
will involve the use of money as well 
as of brains. Our work has been car- 
ried on with what energy and means 
could be brought to bear upon it; but 
the financial burden so far has fallen 
largely upon one who has said nothing 
about the burden, but to whom we owe 
to a larger extent than to any other 
this Convention and this work that 
has been done. We look for the help 
of many men of moderate means and 
many men of wealth, who will come up 
and aid in carrying forward the work. 
We need ten thousand dollars a year to 
begin with. We need a special fund of 
one hundred thousand dollars for imme- 
diate use. That will be but a trifle if 
our friends could be made to feel what 
a mighty work needs to be done, and 
how God demands that it be done at 
once. We appeal to you, dear brethren 
in the Lord, for your help in this task 
in which we are engaged. The Educa- 
tion Committee desires your interest in 
it, your prayers in its behalf, your co- 
operation in every way, that the work 
may be carried forward with power to 
that complete triumph for which we look 
through Christ, our Lord and Master. 


Dr. Burrell: In pursuance of what 
Dr. Gregory has said, though I suppose 
we have no authority to take any def- 
inite action here today, I have in my 
hands a note, proposing a matter of 
considerable importance, and which 
moves me to suggest the following ac- 
tion on the part of the people who are 
present: 


Resolved, That the Directors of The 
American Bible League be requested to 
select, as soon as possible, a local secre- 
tary for every city, town and village of 
the United States and Canada, whose 
special work shall be to organize the 
friends of the Bible into Local Auxiliar- 
ies or Branch Leagues, and to arrange 
in that connection for Local Conferences 
in general character like that in which 


we are now assembled, and for syste- 
matic Bible Study in all practical and 
profitable ways. 

I am not only a member of the Bible 
League but I am also a member of this 
body today, and it is as such that I 
would still offer this resolution, if it is 
entirely in order. I would offer it as a 
request made to The League. (Sec- 
onded). 

President Hall: All in favor will re- 
spond by saying aye. It is carried. 

We shall now pass on to the second 
subdivision of the topic already an- 


nounced: “Co-operation with Existing 
Agencies in Interesting the Young in 
Systematic and Constructive Bible 
Study.” 
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The first speaker on the program not 
being present at the moment, we shall 
announce the second, Rey. Charles L. 
Fry, of St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, 
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and Literary Secretary of the Luther 
League of America. I gives us great 
pleasure to introduce our good brother, 
Dr. Fry. 


Second Special Topic: 


“Co-operation with Existing Agencies 


in Interesting the Young in Systematic 


and Constructive Bible Study” 


President Hall: The Second Special 
Topic of the morning will be taken up 
in one of its phases, in an address by 


Rev. Charles L. Fry, of Philadelphia; 
Literary Secretary of the Luther League 
of America. 


ADDRESS BY REV. CHARLES L. FRY 
“The Bible the Instrument of Spiritual Power with the Young” 


It is perfectly logical and natural that 
the final words of this morning should 
be along the line of application, espe- 
cially to our young people as being the 
hope of the future. 

Take the whole system of caste in 
which a man is born, how it binds him 
with fetters of steel hand and foot, so 
that he can not budge and can not move. 
But the Word of God comes to every 
man as an individual, and even if he is 
a very humble individual, it clothes that 
man with the power of the Spirit of the 
Living God. Why, think of Luther, for 
example! Think of how little he had in 
the way of anything like equipment; but 
have you ever seen a statue of him that 
has not the Word in one hand, and the 
other hand resting firmly on that Word, 
as the only source of what he is and 
hopes to do? “Not by might nor by 
power.” 

Now, this power of the Spirit upon 
which we are absolutely dependent 
comes through the Word. That is the 
keynote, Mr. Chairman. There is not a 
word in the language that appeals to 
our young people so much as that word 
“power.” That is what they want; and 
all who are susceptible to these higher 
influences will rally if we can make posi- 
tively certain to them that this Word 
is the instrument of power. Now, they 
do not apprehend that. We take up the 
hymn, and this is what we sing: 

“From the discoveries of Thy Law, 

The perfect rules of life I draw.” 

Now, this is true, grandly true; but 
we need more than rules. We do not 
need simply the Word of God as giving 


us rules. Suppose, then, you make that 
last line read: 

“From the discoveries of Thy Law, 

Thy very life itself I draw’— 
do you not see what a very different 
gospel that is? It does not disparage 
the Bible in other respects. If this Book 
were simply a book of information, even 
then there is not anything else like it 
on earth. But this is not simply a book 
of information; it is far more than that; 
it is a Book of Life. You do not start 
at that definition; it is one you have 
been accustomed to as long as you can 
remember. Just take that Word and 
take that Life. What does it mean? It 
means what it says: it means Life comes 
from the Book. Isn’t that a startling 
statement? yes; there is but one book 
in the world in that category; Life 
comes by a Book. That is to say, here 
we have not simply historic and scien- 
tific truths, but supremely moral and 
spiritual truth; and even here the pre- 
vailing conception is far too low. It is 
not simply a Book of spiritual truth, it 
is supremely and above everything a 
Book of Power. 

Ask the average man among our 
young people what is his conception of 
the Book. He will say to you that it is 
a Book that tells us our duty, and a 
Book that awakens in us yearnings for 
a higher Life. Do you say, “All that 
needs revision?” Do you say, “All that 
is good so far as it goes, but it does not 
go half far enough?” It is true so far 
as it goes—awakens a yearning for a 
higher Life; but the great thing is that 
it satisfies that yearning. It does not 
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simply awaken yearnings; it does not 
simply make us wish to be good; it does 
not simply comfort us in our sorrows; 
it gives us power. There is not a thing 
which that Book tells us to do but that 
it enables us to do it. 
velous thing. 


That is a mar- 
That is why it is the 
Word of God. With the command 
comes power. With every command in 
this Book comes power; it is a Book 
instinct with power; it is the Word of 
God. The vital question is, What is the 
value placed upon the Bible among our 
young people? Well, actions speak 
louder than words. We have a right to 
judge by the part it has in the public 
meetings and in the young people’s so- 
cieties. Often in the opening devotional 
exercises it is lightly esteemed; so much 
so that its omission would hardly be 
heeded as much as that of the opening 
prayer, or of the opening hymn. 

One thing is sure: if we can discover 
the secret to arouse in the hearts of 
young men and women who represent 
the best types of thought in the next 
generation, an intense enthusiasm for 
depended upon the Sacred Book; so that 
the Holy Scriptures, as if their very life 
a man would rather lose his right arm 
than his confidence in the inspiration, 
genuineness and authenticity of his Bi- 
ble, then the problem of this Conven- 
tion is solved. 

As regards the problem we are now 
dealing with, we may as well give it up 
and ask for an easier one, unless our 
young people can be brought to an en- 
tirely different conception of what the 
Bible is, from the universally approved 
conception. That is far too low. That 
conception is, that the Scriptures are 
nothing more than a text-book of sacred 
history, a manual of sacred geography, 
a schedule of sacred scenes, festivals 
and observances, a compendium of 
sacred precepts and customs, a collec- 
tion of morning and evening exercises. 
If that is the view, then the thought of 
this encyclopedia, this dictionary of 
theological terms, this dictionary of 
good morals, this atlas of by-gone na- 
tions, as presented to the minds of our 
young people by the radical critics, may 


be regarded by them without a shudder, 
since they do not appreciate what has 
been taken from them. A man suffers 
the frenzy of desperation if he knows. 
he is being robbed of his only means of 
livelihood, on which not only himself 
but his wife and children and perhaps 
other families are entirely dependent for 
support; but this involves his immortal 
soul rather than his perishing body. 
When he realizes that the destiny of 
his deathless being is involved in hold- 
ing fast that inspired revelation which 
is being wrenched out of his grasp, he 
clings to it with all the energy of which 
he is capable. 

If the Bible be an inert printed page, 
a mere product of the bindery, on a par 
with any other book of literary werth- 
ies, made up of sentences, paragraphs 
and chapters containing information of 
ancient civilizations and religious codes, 
or even including precepts for our own 
personal religious observance, and noth- 
ing more than that; then, all its unique 
value is gone, and it is not a Bible at 
all. The Word of God claims to be as 
a book what the Christ of God claims 
to be as a man. 

Deny the divinity of Christ and you 
have no Savior. Deny the divine char- 
acter of the Book, and you have no rev- 
elation. Acknowledge the Bible to be 
a good book, the best book, perhaps, 
but not in very deed and truth what it 
is—the personal Word of God,—that is 
exactly like acknowledging Christ to be 
a good man, the best of men, but not in 
very deed and truth what He explicitly 
says He is, the Son of God incarnate, 
the Word made flesh. The heart of the 
question centers here. ’ 

Now, what is it? Let it speak for 
itself: “Ye shall receive power after the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” We 
know where to go when we need power; 
we know where to go and get power. 
We do not get spiritual power apart 
from the Word. Have you ever got 
any? Do you know anybody who has? 
We do not get spiritual power apart 
from the Word. Such a sublime and 
simple truth as this leads us out of the 


region of false mysticism and of laying 
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undue stress on the subjective. We 
have been talking about the Radical 


Higher Criticism as emphasizing the 
subjective; and not only as emphasizing 
the subjective, but as saying there is no 
objective truth. Mr, Chairman, we are 
ourselves to blame for this over-empha- 
sizing of the subjective which the crit- 
ics have carried to its logical issue. We 
have failed to note what the Scripture 
does claim on the objective side: “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life’; “Quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged 
sword”; “Which effectually worketh,’”— 
worketh (that is an emphatic Word) 
“Which effectually worketh.” 

Now, that is one thing we have for- 
gotten in our experience meetings. We 
make subjective the whole matter of our 
revivalism, failing to place the proper 
stress upon that which is objective. So, 
in our own private devotions, all the 
spiritual light and life, and joy and 
peace and strength we have, we have 
gotten from the Holy Ghost through 
the Word. There is no other source. 

Then, power is not evolution; spirit- 
ual power is never an evolution, it can 
not be. Spiritual power is always and 
in every case a gift. 

Is it not simple? 
power”! And who is there that can not 
do that? It does not take any genius 
to receive a thing. “Ye shall receive 
power”! And if you have power, you 
have it because you received it. You 
do not evolve it; you do not generate it. 

Why, is there a man that says it is 
scientific to talk of spontaneous gener- 
ation? Is there a spontaneous gener- 
ation of life? The Rationalistic Crit- 
icism is based upon the supposition that 
there is spontaneous generation. Now, 
it is false science. Life is from God; 
science can not analyze it; science can 
not create it. God alone is the Author 
of life; and this Book is the Book of 
Life, because it is the Book of God. 
Suppose we realize that—just the very 
thing that Dr. Gregory stated; suppose 
we realized it as we stood before our 
classes; suppose they realize it, as they 
take it to their hearts, that they have 
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got the Book of Power, the Book of 
Life! Why, I feel somehow that I wish 
it might make some appeal to physical 
sensation; that there might be some 
thrill, as if from an electric battery to 
make us feel: “Here is a Book and ex- 
actly what we need; here is the Book 
of Power!” 

It is true that in things spiritual there 
is never an appeal to the flesh; but it is 
true also, true without exception, that 
power is always communicated in a def- 
inite sense. Is it not glorious to think 
of that? Because you know where to 
go. Suppose it were not so; suppose 
the gift, all the gifts of the Spirit were 
at hap-hazard; supose they were acci- 
dental; suppose you could not tell where 
they came from; suppose you could not 
tell whether they came at all; suppose 
you could not know. You do know; 
you know there is only one source of 
power; and that is the Holy Ghost. You 
do know that this Word is inspired by 
Him, and inspired for the purpose of 
conveying power! 

Suppose we take that truth into our 
classes; suppose the purpose of taking 
it be to receive power through it. There 
is not one here who has the least hesi- 
tancy in fully agreeing that science, so 
long as this earth shall last, science will 
never generate life. That is a thing that 
is out of the province of science, and 
therefore if this Book is the Book of 
Life, then to cut it to pieces is vivisec- 
tion. 

Now, to apply this truth to our young 
people, and then we stop. If we can 
make them realize that the Word is the 
source of power—do you think they do 
not all want power? Do you know a 
young man in all your acquaintance that 
does not want power? Do you know 
any man that does not; of whom that is 
not the strong cry? Oh, if he could only 
have power to do what he wants to do! 
How can he develop out of himself what 
is not in himself? He receives it; he 
receives the definite means of grace that 
makes it so plain to him. 

Here is the last sentence. We are 
holding in our very hands the instru- 
ment I hardly dare say it; it takes my 
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breath!) We are holding in our very 
hands the instrument of God’s creative 
power! Let us reverence it! Let us be 
glad of it! Let us have a definite pur- 
pose always in using it! Let it be the 
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prayer of each one, that He who in- 
spired this Word shall quicken us by it! 
Let it be our prayer that he will uplift 
us by it, energize us by it, sanctify us 
by it, for His name’s sake! 


President Hall: We have heard from 
a representative of one of the greatest 
Young People’s Societies in the world, 
and we have been delighted with the 
message. I am sure that it has come 
with no uncertain sound. 

We shall now hear from a gentleman 
who represents another great Christian 
society in this fair land of ours, The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 


one of the greatest agencies for the 
practical exemplification of the spirit, 
life and work of Jesus Christ that the 
world under God has ever produced. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce 
our friend, Mr. Willis Lougee, Secretary 
of the Business Department of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Mr. Lou- 
gee will now address you. 


ADDRESS BY MR. WILLIS E. LOUGEE 
“Bible Study and the Y. M. C. A.” 


It was a surprise that I should be 
placed upon the program in a conven- 
tion like this. I have been wondering 
what I could bring as a layman to sup- 
plement what has been said. And yet, 
perhaps I might represent very feebly 
that greater constituency of our Chris- 
tian workers—the laity. We do not 
thoroughly understand the theological 
terms and expressions which have been 
used here, but we do understand that 
this Book which we love and revere 
above everything else is God’s own 
Word and God’s own weapon for us to 
use. 

After spending nearly twenty-five 
years in special work for the young, and 
at the same time attending to my duties 
as a superintendent, teacher and church 
officer, I bring to you as a layman, not 
a pessimistic view, but I come rather 
with a feeling of optimism. Yet, at the 
same time, I do recognize as a layman 
the dangerous tendencies so prevalent in 
our schools in relation to the destruc- 
tive criticism. There seems to be an 
effort to take away from us laymen that 
Book which has been such a source of 
blessing and inspiration to us, to take 
away from us our Bible, the Bible that 
speaks to us as the voice of God, speaks 
directly to our hearts and consciences. 
If I read the signs of the times aright, 
this is the tendency. 


There was a time when a certain 
Church continually robbed, and is at 
present robbing, the plain people of this 
Word of God, and saying to them, “You 
must not interpret this Book or its doc- 
trines, except as we tell you the inter- 
pretations thereof. You must not study 
this Bible for yourself; we will tell you 
its teaching; we will tell you what it 
means to you. You must receive the 
message of God through us; not directly 
from His Word.” 

There are other Churches which for 
centuries have given the Bible to the 
plain people as the authoritative Word 
of God; but a certain class of scholars 
have arisen who by their criticism of this 
Book, by putting it upon the plane of 
all other literature, are shaking the con- 
fidence of the plain people in it as the 
inspired Word of God. P 

But there are higher critics and higher 
critics; and we of the common people 
understand that among these critics are 
those who devoutly accept this Book as 
the Word of God, and as the infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Now, as I un- 
derstand our organization it is a band- 
ing together of those who believe in the 
Bible, including many of the devout 
critics, for the purpose of preserving 
that Divine Word which has been the 
hope, confidence and help of our Chris- 
tian ancestors as well as ourselves. It is f 
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designed to help us give a reason for our 
faith. What we laymen need is not the- 
ory, but such practical help in our daily 
studies of the Bible as to lead us to ac- 
cept Christ as the Divine Lord and Re- 
deemer, the very Son of God, and to 
help us to commend Him to others as 
their Savior and Lord. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation is one of the best agencies for pre- 
senting Christ to men as the very Son 
of God. Through the teaching of the 
Word God’s will is revealed, and men 
are shown what should be their attitude 
toward God. There never has been a 
time in the history of the Church when 
young men have shown such a deep in- 
terest as now in the study of the Word 
of God. This interest has reached the 
industrial classes. Among the railway 
employees who are members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
there has never been a time when in- 
terest in the Bible as the Word of God 
was as keen as it is to-day. Railway 
men and other working men in this 
country are turning to it and finding 
in it those principles that will make their 
lives better and stronger. In one of our 
Christian Associations in one of the cit- 
ies of this country nearly 300 young men 
were banded together in systematic 
Bible study. One year ago the number 
had increased to over goo, and this year 
it is over 2,000. Besides these about 
1,000 men in the shops and manufac- 
tories of that city spend twenty minutes 
at the noon hour in studying the Word 
of God and praying. Altogether over 
3,000 men in that one city are carefully 
and systematically studying the Bible. 

This League has a great work before 
it among the plain people. It can prove 
to them that their confidence in the Bible 
as the Word of God is not misplaced. 
It can furnish them with safe helps for 
the study of the Divine Word. 

In our Associations we have nearly 
40,000 working-men, plain, common lay- 
men, who are studying the Word of God. 
But study of the Word is not confined 
to the common people to-day; there 
never has been a time in the history of 
the Church when the young men of our 
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colleges and other educational institu- 
tions have had the interest in the Bible 
that they have at the present time. 
Seven years ago there were only 2,000 
young men in our Associations engaged 
in systematic Bible study. They got 
their spirit from Northfield, from that 
man who valued this Word as no cther 
man ever had seemed to value it. The 
influence in favor of Bible study that 
has gone out from Northfield is incalcu- 
lable. 

Not only does the Y. M. C. A. join 
hands with this Bible League, but North- 
field and the Moody institutions every- 
where are with us in purpose and effort. 

Last year nearly 15,000 students made 
a systematic study of the Bible. In 1904 
there are over 25,000 who stand for 
that Book as D. L. Moody stood for it. 
Think of it! Thirty-five thousand labor- 
ing men and 25,000 students—60,000 men 
studying this Word of God! Does not 
this give us a Pentecostal outlook? 

Will you pardon a personal allusion? 
As a boy I had no religious training, but 
I often noticed my grandmother reading 
that old leather-covered Book. I would 
see her push the glasses back upon her 
head and look across the hills with a 
look that made me a wild, reckless boy, 
want to go on tiptoe as I looked at her 
face. And I looked at that Book as a boy 
and wondered what there was in it that 
brought that look into my grandmother’s 
face. I went down into Massachusetts, 
and there I found Jesus Christ. I went 
back home to my old grandmother, 95 
years of age, and told her about it. I 
told her I had found in Christ and the 
Bible the secret of that peculiar look in 
her face. I had the pleasure of going 
into the little home schoolhouse and 
telling about this Bible, and I had my 
grandmother there, 95 years old. Now, 
this may be sentiment to you, but it is 
real enough to me. I would give more 
to hear the testimony which my grand- 
mother gave at that time than all the ut- 
terances of the higher critics that the 
world could bring together. Brethren, 
sentiment moves the world. This Bible 
sentiment is worth preserving. The 
League would do well to promote such a 
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the lives of Luther, Leslie, Finney, Mur- 
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ray, Livingston and Moody, who in turn 
touched and moved the world! 


President Hall: The gentleman whom 
we have just had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to, not only represents the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A, but 
is the former President of the Presby- 
terian Union of New York City, and in 
that capacity has had opportunity to 
learn the minds of many of our leading 
laymen in this great Metropolis on this 
burning question. 

In concluding the program of the 
morning, we will again hear from Phil- 
adelphia. I want to say that Dr. Hoyt 
expected to be here, but has been unable 
to be present, to represent the United 


Society of Christian Endeavor. If I mis- 
take not, we have had the Society repre- 
sented in the person of our brother, Rev. 
Dr. Burrell, one of the representatives 
of the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union. I want to say that I believe the 
great Christian Endeavor movement in 
the main stands for the dear old Book as 
we understand it and as we believe it. 
It now gives me very great pleasure to 
introduce the Rev. James A. Worden, 
D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, Superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath School and Mis- 
sionary Work of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 


ADDRESS BY REV. DR. WORDEN 
“The American Bible League and the Sabbath School” 


In the very few minutes which are 
mine I shall endeavor to speak first, of 
what this League can do for Sabbath 
Schools, and, secondly, of what the Sab- 
bath Schools can do for this League. 

Mr. President, we, the people in Phila- 
delphia, have been deeply impressed al- 
ready by this Convention. We regard it 
as one of the most important that has 
ever been held. The brother that has 
taken his seat, representing the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, spoke in 
eloquent and impressive terms. J may 
be regarded as representing, in a sense, 
the Bible students of this country. And 
I, too, may speak in optimistic terms. 
Let me tell you there are 1,200,000 Bible 
teachers in this country, and among them 
the best equipped, intelligent, practical 
Christians. They have read all that has 
been said against the Bible, and they are 
interested in it. There has been, as you 
are perhaps aware, a systematic and per- 
sistent endeavor to bring the principles 
and methods of the destructive criticism 
into the ranks of the Sabbath schoois. I 
myself know—for I have been, as some 
of you are aware, in the heart of this 
work in our Church, the Presbyterian 
Church, for twenty-six years—that for 
over twenty years our brethren holding 
different views from ours have steadily 


and systematically endeavored to get the 
ear of the Sabbath school teachers of the 
country and bring them into their sys- 
tems of study and under their influence. 
They have failed. Those to whom they 
have appealed are readers; they are stu- 
dents; they are diligent studiers of the 
Word of God and of all that has been 
said for and against it. 

Why, then, do they stand so steadfast? 
We have been told here in the last two 
speeches that this Word is spirit and this 
Word is life. There is a correspondence 
between this Bible and the soul of the 
Christian; there is a_ self-convincing 
power in the Scriptures that only calls 
for a candid, impartial, prayerful and 
practical study, that it may demonstrate 
that they are the Word of God. The 
Bible is its own best defender. This is 
one way to state it. Another way to 
state it is, that the ground of faith in 
the Scriptures, after all:-—and no one can 
speak in more appreciative words than I 
can of external proofs derived from the 
miracles, and from prophecy, and from 
the character of Christ, and from the ef- 
fects of Christianity, and drawn from all 
such discoveries in the line of scholarship 
and from archeology, such as have been 
mentioned here; but, after all, that is not 
the reason we believe in the Bible; it is” 
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not the reason you and I believe the 
Bible. 

Why do you and I believe the Bible? 
Brethren, it is because the same Holy 
Spirit that inspired this Word dwells in 
our hearts, illuminates that Word, which 
is a mirror in which that blessed Spirit 
reveals to us the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. It opens our eyes to see 
that glory, and not only-do we perceive 
but we see; we are not convinced simply, 
we have direct knowledge and apprehen- 
sion of Jesus Christ as He is in the 
Word,—and that Word is to us Truth. 
Therefore, it is that 1,200,000 teachers in 
this country are studying that Word. 

Let me give you a piece of advice. I 
want to say that in my judgment, it will 
be making the greatest mistake that this 
League could make, ever to speak a dis- 
paraging word concerning the work of 
the Bible teachers and students in our 
Sabbath schools. They are firm believers 
in the inspiration of the Word, despite 
all that has been written, despite all that 
has been said, for the last twenty-five 
years. They stand by your side, Mr. 
President, 1,200,000 strong, convinced, by 
the self-convincing power of the Bible 
and by the work of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, that this is a supernatural, 
divine revelation, and that it is infallibly 
recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

What can you do for them? Carry out 
the program that has been outlined 
for us by Dr. Gregory. You do not have 
to convince us that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God and our only Savior. You 
do not have to convince us that this 
Bible is inspired. But we do have our 
difficulties. These poor people have their 
troubles; these humble teachers hear this 
criticism made upon the Pentateuch and 
upon the history in the Bible and upon 
Isaiah, and they do not know how to 
answer it. 

Now, we want your Primers; we want 
you to circulate them. We want you, 
Mr. President, to incorporate into your 
League tens of thousands of our Sab- 
bath school workers. This League and 
its objects are not yet known to our Sab- 
bath school workers. Just as soon as 
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they know that a League has been or- 
ganized for the advancement of the 
Word against the criticism that widely 
prevails, they will rally around you. Get 
the names of the hundred thousand su- 
perintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
Send to them your plans. Tell them that 
you mean to resist the assaults made 
upon the Scriptures, with which they 
have some little trouble; and you will 
find they will respond. This is just what 
we want. We have no trouble in our 
own souls; yet these criticisms do cause 
us some intellectual difficulties, and your 
answers will be very welcome. Let us 
have these answers. 

Of course there has not been a single 
allegation made by these destructive 
critics that has not been answered a hun- 
dred times. They are well-known to you 
and to me. They are well-known in the 
circles of theologically trained men. We 
have no doubts about them; but the an- 
swers have never been circulated; they 
have never been published or printed in 
elementary form so that our Sabbath 
school teachers and _ superintendents 
could have them in form easily under- 
stood so as to satisfy their minds. 

My message to you, brethren, is one of 
gratitude to the League, and one of 
gratitude to you, Mr. President, and to 
the Secretary, and to the honored and 
beloved Pastor that has  hospitably 
opened this church to us and to this Con- 
vention. We feel that you have met a 
felt want in the Sabbath school world. 
We feel that you are going to strengthen 
the hearts and encourage 1,200,000 Bible 
teachers and 12,000,000 of Bible students 
—that is what the Sabbath school is for, 
to study the Word; and you come in and 
define that Word. And I want to speak 
in highest terms of that portion of Dr. 
Gregory’s remarks, in his admirable ad- 
dress, in which he wants us to study the 
Word. There is not enough of study in 
our Sabbath schools, there is not enough 
of personal, individual investigation of 
the Scriptures on the part of teachers 
and of scholars with the help of the 
Holy Spirit. That is true; and we need 
such an organization as this. We need 
such a stimulus. We need such a 
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National League as has been formed 
here to lead the Sabbath school 
workers to do more thorough work. Do 
not disparage what they have done. 
They have done their best, Mr. Presi- 
dent. There are 500,000 of them that are 
capable and effective teachers. Who has 
trained them? Not the church, not any 
man. God Himself has trained these 500,- 
ooo laymen and lay-women—and the ma- 
jority of them, two-thirds, are women, 
and the best two-thirds of them. They 
have trained themselves, and it is not to 
be wondered at that they have not done 
better work than they have. But, come 
and help us. Come and answer for us in 
a practical, intelligent and brief form 
these so-called destructive criticisms of 
our friends. 

Why should not these Sabbath school 
teachers be brought by tens of thou- 
sands into this League? I do not under- 
stand why they should not; and I believe 
it should be done. 

Mr. President, I brought up here this 
morning our leading paper of Philadel- 


Closing Exercises 


Dr. J. L. Clark: Mr. President, be- 
fore the meeting is dismissed, I would 
move that we tender a hearty vote of 
thanks to Dr. Burrell and the officers 
of the Marble Collegiate Church for 
opening its doors to the First Conven- 
tion of the American Bible League, and 
for the many courtesies extended during 
the various sessions; also that we ex- 
press our thanks to the sexton and his 
assistant for their valuable services. 
(Seconded.) 


President Hall: All those in favor will 
respond by saying aye. (Carried.) 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Bible 
League and all the friends of the Word 
of God throughout the country, wishes 
to acknowledge with grateful thanks the 
excellent services of the representatives 
of the Press, who have correctly and 
kindly recorded the proceedings of this 
Convention. I think that it is due them 
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phia—it has every day a letter from New 
York City, the great Metropolis, and 
each morning we get what is the pre- 
valent theme. And this morning what 
do you suppose it is? This is simply as 
a newspaper: “Theology Claims Invent- 
or’s Leisure. William Phillips Hall Per- 
fects Appliance to Secure Safety on Rail- 
ways, and Preaches with Power as a 
Layman. American Bible League’s 
President.” It is an admirable article. 
I stand here, as I said before, coming 
from Philadelphia at this late hour of this 
Convention, praying for God’s blessing 
to rest upon this League and praying for 
that blessed Spirit, of Whom we have 
heard in the last two addresses, that He 
will use this Conference, not only for 
us who have the great privilege and 
pleasure of attending, but also, through 
these newspapers that are sending forth 
all over our country accounts of the ad- 
dresses that have here been made, for 
multitudes all over the land who would 
have been glad to be here but have not 
been able to come, 


of the Convention 


that they should have a vote of thanks. 
(Seconded and carried.) 


Dr. Gregory: I move that we extend 
thanks to the brethren, who have come, 
at great trouble and expense and in 
some cases from a great distance, to ad- 
dress us at these meetings. (Seconded.) 


President Hall: All who are in favor 
of the motion will respond by saying 
aye; contrary minds no; it is a vote. 

It may not be known to those present 
that nearly all the services have been 
contributed without money and without 
price. Many of the most eminent schol- 
ars that have attended this Convention, 
have even paid their own car fare from 
distant points, in order that they might 
come to this platform and plead for the 
dear old Book. 

And now, before the closing hymn is 
sung, pardon me if I make a personal 
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statement—I know you will be inter- 
ested to hear it. Our friend, Mr. Lou- 
gee, referred to the late Dwight L. 
Moody, than whom there was no man 
in this country who more thoroughly 
appreciated this blessed Book of God. 
He did not attempt to meet the attacks 
of the Higher Criticism in a scholastic 
way, because he knew he was not able 
to do that; but he appreciated the fact 
that there were scholars in our Chris- 
tian educational institutions who were 
just as good in point of scholarship and 
of ability, who were able to meet the 
leading scholars of the opposite school. 
He believed, as I know from his per- 
sonal assurance, that the day was com- 
ing when such Conventions as this 
would be called to meet the issue. 
Through The American Bible League 
this is now being done, and for that we 
thank and praise God. 

Permit me to say another personal 
word, this time about Mr. Moody’s son, 
William R. Moody. He is heartily in 
sympathy with us in this work, and has 
enlisted as a member of the League. 
The word I have concerning him is in 
“The Record of Christian Work,” the 
organ of the Northfield work that he is 
carrying on as the successor to his la- 
mented father.—Let me say, by the way, 
that if you are not a subscriber for the 
“Record of Christian Work” you can 
not do better than to take it—I read in 
that magazine last month the statement 
to which I refer. You know that Dwight 
L. Moody was very careful about invit- 
ing people into the ministry. His son, 
in that last issue, comes out and tells 
of having received a letter from a New 
England minister, stating that during 
the past few months the Conference of 
which he was a member had received 
applications from six candidates for the 
ministry. Of these six, not one believed 
in the miraculous birth of Jesus Christ, 
and only one in His physical resurrec- 
tion from the dead. In commenting 
upon this, Mr. Moody says—and his 
strong statement filled my soul with de- 
light—: “A seminary that can’t do any 
better than turn out men like that, had 
better close its doors!’ 
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And now one word for the publication 
of my dear friend, Dr. Cameron, “The 
Watchword and Truth.” If you don’t 
take it, you had better take it. You will 
find that he stands true to the old Book 
every time. 

Now, just a word about The Amer- 
ican Bible League. We want to see 
every one who has been in attendance 
upon this Convention a member of this 
League. We ask every one here who 
desires to be practically interested in 
pressing this glorious propaganda for 
the better knowledge of the Word of 
God, to join with us. The annual mem- 
bership is one dollar, and that entitles 
you to The Bible Student and Teacher, 
the official organ of the League, which 
will contain a full report of the entire 
proceedings of the Convention. Later 
on we hope to publish the entire pro- 
ceedings in book form, of which due an- 
nouncement will be made. 

And now in conclusion I have only 
this to say further,—that we are de- 
voutly thankful to God for your moral 
support, for your continued attendance, 
and for the beautiful, loving Christian 
spirit that has characterized all the pro- 
ceedings. I do not think it can be said 
that there has been any spirit of bitter- 
ness or hatred in these sessions. We 
love our brethren on the other side who 
own the Lord Jesus Christ as their Mas- 
ter, even though to some of us it may 
seem that they are groping in the derk- 
ness of their own ignorance of things 
spiritual, things true, and things Christ- 
like. 


Dr. Burrell: 
Hymn No. 608. 

I think President Hall made a slight 
omission in not saying that all Mem- 
bers of the Bible League get what is 
better than the best chromo on earth, 
a receipted bill for their subscription to 
The Bible Student and Teacher. It is 
intended to have that magazine answer 
exactly Dr. Worden’s request for in- 
struction along the lines he indicated, 
specifically in behalf of those who are 
engaged in teaching the young. If you 
Sunday school teachers want to know 


Now, we will all sign 
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the best thought along the line of loyal 
defense of the Scriptures against all 
fuming and malignant and aggressive 
criticism, you will find it in the schol- 
arly contributions made from this time 
on to The Bible Student and Teacher. 
And I hope that the teachers of the 
country and the men in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will be ad- 
vised with as to whether it meets the 
purpose or not. That is what is intended 
by Dr. Gregory and those who are asso- 
ciated with him in its publication. It is 
intended to stand right in the forefront 
for the scholarly defense of the Scrip- 
tures as the veritable Word of God. 

Now, then, one thing more. Pardon 
me, but this is the only good chance I 
have had since day before yesterday. 
Not a word has been said, I believe, 
about our Primers. Now, Dr. Gregory 
is responsible for their preparation, and 
he is the best cheese-press in a literary 
way that was ever known on earth. He 
is right up against old Dr. Philip 
Schaff. He knows how to get things 
into brief form. We are to issue a num- 
ber of Primers in the interest of coher- 
ent and comprehensive Bible study. I 
think they will be very helpful for all,— 
he is such a splendid binder together of 
good points. 

I am going to propose that our next 
meeting of the Executive Committee, in 
pursuance of some things that have been 
said here to-day—particularly by my be- 
loved friend, Mr. Lougee, and by that 
most able representative of work for 
Sunday Schools in the Presbyterian 
Church—I am going to suggest that we 
proceed at once to print a number of 
Primers that shall represent the ad- 
vanced scholarship of the day in the 
very briefest form, with respect to the 
defense of the Scriptures against all 
malignant and destructive attacks; and 
that those Primers shall be such as may 
be sold for, say ten or fifteen cents 
apiece, and put into the hands of any- 
body that wants to know a little cate- 
chism in answer to the destructive criti- 
cism of these days. I am going to pro- 
pose that we put out something that 
men can get for next to nothing, so that 


no man will ever come up and say that 
the people don’t know what is being 
said by the scholars. The scholars such 
as we have had in this Convention know 
what they are talking about and believe, 
with every drop of blood in their bodies, 
in the old Book as the Book of God,—a 
Mighty Fortress. We will sing it the 
way the Germans do; we will sing it the 
way Luther did, as he stood at the win- 
dow of the Castle and said, “Philip, 
come!” Let us sing it, the old Hymn of 
The Reformation, No. 608: 
“Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
(Singing.) 


Dr. Burrell: Mr. Hall has had a num- 
ber of letters put in his hands, which 
time forbids the reading of. One in par- 
ticular I would like to read, calling upon 
ministers (that means me, I know; and 
I will, too,) to preach the Bible more 
and more expositorily; and there are 
other letters in the same line. One let- 
ter that I have here is from one of the 
most distinguished ladies in the country, 
whose name is on the lips of all Chris- 
tian people; a lady of wide beneficence, 
who expresses her cordial sympathy 
with our work. 

Now, about that Word, that is what 
we will sing of in the last verse: 


“That Word, above all earthly powers, 
No thanks to them—abideth.” (Singing.) 


Dr. Burrell: I am going to ask Presi- 
dent Hall to offer the closing prayer. 

Prayer by President Hall: 

Almighty God, Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, author, through the Holy 
Ghost, of Thy Divine Word, we thank 
Thee for this Convention. We thank 
Thee for these discourses. We thank 
Thee for the Divine Truth that has 
touched each and every one of our 
hearts, and for the holy thrill of a Di- 
vine enthusiasm that has filled our souls 
as we have listened to the utterances of 
ripe scholarship, consecrated to Thy ser- 
vice. And now we pray that Thy bless- 
ing may be upon us and upon all Thy 
people throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, as they shall study 
Thy precious Word. Grant that as the 
outcome of this meeting there may come 
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a quickened interest on the part of all 
Thy people in the study of Thy Divine 
Volume, and that through that study 
of Thy Divine Volume, and that through 
that study there may come the spiritual 
birth of millions of precious souls, and 
the greatest revival ever witnessed of 
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the power of God in the hearts of men. 
And this we ask in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the Glory of God 
the Father, the Son and Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 


Benediction by Dr. Burrell. 


End of Report 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY SETTING 
The Managing Editor 


The Topics of the International Les- 
sons for June are “Christ’s Trial Before 
Pilate,’ “Christ Crucified,’ and “Christ 
Risen.” The first and second lessons 
find their Scriptures in Mark, and the 
third takes a passage from Matthew. 
The Trials and Condemnation of Jesus, 
His Crucifixion, and His Resurrection, 
are all among the vital themes essential 
to the Gospel, and are therefore recorded 
by all the Evangelists. There is barely 
space for even a few suggestive thoughts 
on the relations of the records and their 
resemblances and differences. 


is the 
and its 


I. “The Trial Before Pilate” 
subject of the First Lesson, 
Scripture is Mark xv. 1-15. 

The way was prepared for the trial be- 
fore the Roman Governor by the long 
trial and inquisition before the Jewish 
authorities. This is recorded by John in 
fullest detail, except in that part which 
is devoted to the trumping up of charges 
against Jesus, which is given most com- 
pletely in the Synoptic Gospels. Mark’s 
account of the trial before Pilate sticks 
closely to matters of fact for the man 
of action,—touching rapidly the morning 
consultation of the Jewish Council; the 
haling of Jesus before Pilate; Pilate’s 
leading question; the unanswered accu- 
sations against Jesus; the offered choice 
between Jesus and Barabbas; the malig- 
nant intrigue of the chief priests with the 
people leading to the demand for the 
crucifixion of Jesus; the long hesitancy 
of Pilate absolutely convinced of the in- 
nocence of Jesus, and his final weak com- 
pliance; and the delivery of Jesus into 
the hands of the soldiers who lead Him 
away to mock, smite and crucify Him. 


This makes a picture of all the greater 
vividness because of its brevity, each 
sentence setting forth a fresh advance in 
the movement of the tragic action. 

It is peculiar that Mark says not a 
word concerning the Trial of Jesus Be- 
fore Herod, brought about by Pilate’s 
learning that Jesus was a Galilean, and 
by trying to shirk responsibility. This is 
left for Luke (xxiii, 6-12) to record for 
the inquisitive Greek, always interested 
in the human touches connected with the 
historical incidents of the quarrel of the 
two rulers, and their strange reconcilia- 
tion almost under the shadow of the 
Cross. There is not even a hint of this 
event, at the close of Mark xv. 5, where 
it belongs in the harmony of the Gos- 
pel narratives. Indeed, there is nothing 
in Mark’s record to indicate that a Sec- 
ond Trial Before Pilate begins with xv. 
6. The lesson of the Trials may be 
summed up in the rejection of Jesus and 
His claims by all to whom they were 
presented—the Jewish Sanhedrim and 
People, the Galilean King, and the Ro- 
man Governor and Soldiers. As there 
was no room for Him in the inn when 
He came into this lost world to save it, 
so after His career of self-sacrificing love 
and active beneficence there was no room 
for Him in His world. 


II. The subject of the Second Les- 
son is “Christ Crucified,” and its Scrip- 
ture is Mark xv. 22-39. The parallel 
Scriptures are Matthew xxvii. 31-56; 
Luke xxiii. 26-49; John xix. 17-30. There 
is the same rapid sketching of events as 
in the narrative of the Trial before Pi- 
late,—beginning with the mocking and 
stripping of Jesus by the soldiers as 
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they lead Him away to Calvary, and end- 
ing with the rending of the veil of the 
Temple and the judgment of the centur- 
ion amid the shadows of the death scene, 
“Truly this man was the Son of God.” 

Notice the differences in the inscrip- 
tions over the Cross, as given in the 
Gospels,—Mark’s being probably the 
translation of the Latin for the Roman; 
Matthew’s, of the Hebrew, or Aramzan, 
for the Jew; and Luke’s of the Greek, 
for the Greek reader; John’s made up 
from the three, for the Christian, who 
may have been by race either Jew, 
Roman or Greek,—indicating their con- 
nection with the languages respectively 
appropriate to the different races repre- 
senting the world of that age, and setting 
forth Jesus as the universal Savior of 
mankind through His sacrificial death. 
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III. The Third Lesson has as its sub- 
ject “Jesus Risen,” and as its Scripture 
Matthew xxviii. 1-15. 

Comparing the accounts by the differ- 
ent Evangelists, it will be observed that 
Matthew alone describes the supernat- 
ural events and scenes immediately con- 
nected with the resurrection; and that he 
records the vain attempt of the Jewish 
authorities to disprove the resurrection 
(xxvill. II-15),—as essential parts in his 
demonstration that Jesus is the Messiah. 
The infallible proofs of the fact, which 
make it “the best attested fact of his- 
tory,” are set forth in detail in the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles. Paul links the 
resurrection with the crucifixion, the for- 
mer being God’s confirmation of the lat- 
ter, and the two constituting the central 
message of the Gospel. 
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REPORT OF THE CONVENTION 


The Report of the recent Convention 
practically excludes all other matter 
from the present number of “The Bible 
Student and Teacher.” There still re- 
main for publication the addresses of Rev. 
Drs. Albert H. Plumb and Robert Mac- 
kenzie. The entire Report will be issued 
at once in cheap form for wide distribu- 
tion, in order that the general public 
may know what are the aims and plans 
of The American Bible League, and the 
reasons for its existence. We feel as- 
sured—and in this assurance the press 
of the United States, secular and re- 
ligious, confirms us by its almost unani- 
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mous verdict of approval—that there 
was an imperative demand for the or- 
ganization of the League, and that it 
came into existence at the supreme hour 
of need. If the Christian leaders in the 
Evangelical Churches continue to rally 
to its support, as they have done thus 
far in its history, the League has be- 
fore it a career that can be paralleled 
only by the great Missionary and Bible 
Societies that had their birth and their 
divine warrant in the similar needs of the 
opening of the nineteenth century, and 
are just rounding out their first century 
of triumph. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BIBLE LEAGUE—Continued 


[The conclusion of the Report of the Convention in New York was printed in 


The Bible Student and Teacher for June. 
Plumb and Mackenzie—were not ready for the 
They are therefore given here out of their regular 


the Program were reached. 


Two addresses —those of Rev. Drs. 
press when their regular places in 


order, to which they are restored in the Report now being made ready for issue 
in complete form for greater convenience of reference and for wider distribution. | 


Under “ Second General Copic ”’ 


“PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE ATTACK ON THE 
BIBLE” 


President Hall: After listening to-the 
instructive and interesting address of Dr. 
Bowman, necessarily left over from last 
evening, we now proceed to take up the 
regular topic of this morning: “Practical 
Consequences of the Attack on the Bi- 
ble.” Men of large experience, who have 
had peculiar advantages for observing 
the practical consequences of the dissem- 


ination of the current false views of the 
Bible have been selected to address you 
on various phases of this important 
topic. 

It gives me special pleasure to intro- 
duce to you as the first speaker, Rev. 
Albert H. Plumb, D.D:,- Pastor. of the 
Walnut Avenue Congregational Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


ADDRESS OF REV. DR. ALBERT H. PLUMB 


“What I Have 


Mr, President and Christian friends: 
While I appreciate very warmly the hon- 
or and privilege of making here certain 
observations which I am anxious to press 
upon the public mind, I must, at the out- 
set, call attention to two things. 

One is that the topic asigned for this 
session is not one requiring the learning 
of a Biblical expert in all the questions 
involved. Experts have their value. They 


Seen of the 


Results’”’ 


sometimes claim an exclusive hearing, 
but, as Gladstone said, “We do ourselves 
wrong if we bow to the authority of ex- 
perts out of their peculiar province.” 
Were this not so, I would not have been 
present among this body of distinguished 
scholars; but I have felt that the com- 
mon man is competent to understand 
consequences. Indeed, our Lord sent 
the common people, you remember, di- 
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rectly to the Old Testament Scriptures 
to settle the greatest of all questions, 
“What think ye of Christ?” saying “They 
are they which testify of me.” And so 
I have ventured to think that any one 
who has knowledge of the philosophy of 
cause and effect can say what the effect 
of certain principles involved in this dis- 
cussion must be; any one who has been 
at all conversant with history will be 
enabled to see what the consequences 
have been in the past; and any one at 
all alert and sensitive to spiritual inter- 
ests is competent to say what is now the 
effect, occurring all around us every- 
where, of certain principles under dis- 
cussion. And as I have been trying for 
some forty-five years to preach the Gos- 
pel within sight of the gilded dome of 
the State House in Boston, and as I have 
had the privilege and honor of sitting for 
over twenty years on the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board of 
Missions every Tuesday, there have been 
thrust upon me all the time some of 
these evil consequences, and also the 
good effects of the contrary principles, 
and therefore I venture to hope that an 
ordinary minister may not be out of 
place in this scholarly company today in 
making known what he has seen. 

The second thing is, that it is a matter 
of inexpressible grief for a man to have 
to state what he must of these conse- 
quences. I said I was eager to do this, 
not that it is a welcome task, but be- 
cause of its vital necessity and vast im- 
portance. 

True, it is to be said that these harm- 
ful views do not always do as much 
harm as they ought to; that is, God does 
not always leave a man to the unhappy 
influences of any one destructive princi- 
ple. He supplies, in His gracious provi- 
dence, counteracting agencies which limit 
the deleterious effect; and I am happy 
to say that among those counteracting 
influences oftentimes I have observed the 
power of the lovely Christian character 
of some of the higher critics. And yet 
I must remember they were not nur- 
tured on this diet, and I ask myself, if a 
generation is trained on this new food, 
what sort of Christians will they be? 
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When there is time to reap the har- 
vest of this new sowing, what will the 
harvest be? 

I was present years ago at a sympo- 
sium in Dr. Joseph Cook’s parlors. There 
were gathered at the meeting many dis- 
tinguished philanthropists, men and wo- 
men of culture, but who rejected the 
Christian religion. One of those ladies 
remarked, “Time was when you used to 
conjure by the memory of our praying 
mothers, but we are of the second gen- 
eration of unbelievers, and that argu- 
ment does not apply.’ The more’s the 
pity. 

And so, it is not as a disputant, with 
an “I-told-you-so,” that I come here, but 
with sincere sorrow, sorrow of heart. 

I. And the first point I make in re- 
gard to the destructive influence of the 
higher criticism is, that its eagerness to 
present every possible captious objection 
to the Bible greatly ministers to our nat- 
ural aversion to spiritual truth, and pro- 
motes in the public mind a suspicious 
complaining attitude towards the Book 
which, in view of its kind intention and 
its useful influence, it does not deserve. 

You remember perhaps a work that 
appeared many years ago on “The Phil- 
osophy of the Plan of Salvation,” writ- 
ten by President Walker. The introduc- 
tion to that book, by Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe, pictured two men, Contumax and 
Benignus, who were cast up on a desert 
island. Benignus fell on his knees and 
thanked God for saving his life, while 
Contumax growled that he had lost ey- 
erything he had. On looking around, 
they found a little cavern, and there was 
material for fire, and coarse raiment and 
good, plain food. The one was full of 
praise that the benignant government 
thought so kindly of them, while the 
other complained that he never had worn 
such clothes in his life, or eaten such 
food, forgetful that the necessities of 
the case limited such provision. 

Now, we are all sinners, and God 
is holy, and the Bible comes as a remedy 
for our sin, that we may be at peace with 
God. The hard facts in our situation 
were here before the Bible came, and the 
Bible is to be looked upon primarily as 
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coming to help us. But by the necessi- 
ties of the case, if we ever are to be 
reconciled to a holy God, there must be 
certain severe conditions, and that we 
do not like. This disposition to find 
fault with the truths of the Bible is too 
prevalent. It does not need to be fanned 
into flame, as the critics are doing, in 
that they are all the while dictating to 
the Almighty how He should have been 
pleased to reveal Himself and His plan 
of salvation. They say, “Why didn’t 
more than one writer mention this?” 
“Why didn’t another writer mention 
that?” “Why didn’t he do it oftener?” 
“Why don’t we find this?” and “Why 
not that?” All these things minister to 
this complaining spirit, and that is a 
wrong spirit. We ought to welcome the 
Bible with an expectant spirit, because 
we have evidence enough that the inten- 
tion of the Bible is good, and we ought 
to look kindly on its provisions. 

II. The second charge I make against 
the Higher Critics as to the evil conse- 
quences I have observed, is, that in their 
appeal for perfect candor, in asking us 
to come to the Bible as we would to any 
other book, they are making a claim 
which, in view of the valid evidence of 
its authority, does violence to our in- 
tellectual nature, and also to every grate- 
ful instinct of the Christian heart. 

Why, to comply with that request were 
to commit a degrading crime against 
our profoundest intellectual convictions. 
We should be false to the dictates of 
tender Christian gratitude were we to 
come to the Bible as if we had never seen 
it. Oh, my friends, we have seen it, we 
have tried it, we know it by experience. 

When I was a boy fifteen years old, a 
clerk in Western New York, I felt that 
the great crisis of my life had come; 
that God was calling, and it was to im- 
peril my soul not to come to Him at 
once. Then and there I tried to yield 
to His claims, but I was in great anguish 
and doubt. There was a good woman 
whom I saw at the prayer-meeting who 
marked some passages in my “Daily 
Food.” “Fear not, thou worn Jacob. I 
will help thee, saith the Lord.” My name 
was not Jacob, but that promise just 
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suited me. I was not a worm in value, 

but I was in impotence. My cry was 

that of the hymn: 

“Yet save a trembling sinner, Lord, 

Whose hope still howring round Thy 
Word, 

Would light on some sweet promise 
there, 

Some sure support against despair.” 

I clung to that promise in my hour of 
distress as a man does to a spar in the 
drowning waves. 

“Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; 
I will strengthen thee; yea, I will up- 
hold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” 

Do you think now I can ever come to 
that promise, or to the Book of Isaiah, 
without a feeling of prepossession in its 
favor? Speak well of the bridge that has 
carried you safely over a chasm! 

We have a room in our house called 
Fred’s room. Fred has been in heaven 
four years. There are a couple of pic- 
tures hanging in that room; one of them 
is a picture of one of our sea-side resorts 
in the summer time, and the other is a 
picture of that same resort when the 
wild tempests of winter are on it, and a 
dismantled wreck lies there. These two 
pictures hang upon the wall by one 
cord, a piece of rope ten feet long and 
one inch thick, and it was by that cord 
that my boy was bound to the rigging of 
that vessel as it drifted helpless nine 
hours in a November storm. The last 
twelve years of his life and his precious 
companionship were due to that rope. 
Dear friends, can I ever go into that 
room and look upon that rope as upon 
any other old rope? 

I have a friend, long a missionary in 
India, one who has known so much about 
the Bible women in that land, and loves 
the Bible so gratefully that in passing 
through a room sometimes she can not 
restrain herself from going where the 
Bible lies, and laying a caressing hand 
upon it. The feeling we have for that 
book is not like that we have for any 
other book, if we know anything about 
it in our experience, 

III. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
the critics create the impression very 
largely in the public mind that they are 
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doing great service by controverting ev- 
erything that is dear in our Bible, and 
that they are yet to be regarded as 
friends of righteousness, and no one is 
ever to object to their course, or ques- 
tion their standing in the church. 

Here is the Boston Transcript of last 
Saturday, telling about this meeting and 
saying that “Orthodox leaders deplore 
the launching of the Bible League,” be- 
cause “religious strife is feared.” It 
adds: 


“The orthodox leaders admit that the 
higher critics have never been contro- 
versialists. Thesecritics have stated their 
positions candidly. They have not 
sought to force them upon others. . The 
league comes in at this time and brings 
controversy with it.” 

Now religious controversy is not nec- 
essarily an evil, any more than Presi- 
dent Eliot’s holy war in his magnificent 
contention just now for the “joy of 
work,” against the misconception and 
prejudices of certain valiant knights of 
labor. Why don’t the secular editors, 
who often blame ministers for standing 
up in behalf of certain principles as 
against others, take their own medicine, 
and quit arguing about trusts and the 
labor problems? Has there ever been 
any other way in which men come to 
a more general agreement as to facts and 
opinions than by discussion, unless it be 
by the test of practical working, and that 
involves argument, to show which works 
best and is more nearly true? The con- 
troversies of the Church have by no 
means been confined to trivial matters; 
some of the greatest heroes of the ages 
have been noted controversialists, whose 
work was a necessity and an honor, and 
resulted in imperishable treasures for 
mankind. 

As human nature is, however, relig- 
ious controversy often brings a strain 
upon kind feeling, and is liable to work 
incidental harm. And the responsibility 
for introducing religious controversy, 
with all its perils, rests always upon 
those who introduce new views, and thus 
controvert received opinions. 

The first sentence quoted above would 
be exactly true if one letter were omit- 
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ted: “The higher critics have ever been 
controversialists.” Leave out three let- 
ters from the third sentence, and that 
would be true: concerning their opinions, 
“they have sought to force them upon 
others”; not only by the force of the 
better reason as they think, but by the 
arrogant claim of authority, many of 
them asserting, and most of them im- 
plying, that about all the brains and all 
the scholarship are so far on their side, 
that our “sanity” may be doubted if we 
do not accept their conclusions. If their 
efforts have been censured, it has been 
because of the spirit and method some- 
times shown; never to challenge their 
right of inquiry. Congregationalists es- 
pecially are utterly impatient at the erec- 
tion of any barrier to free thought. No 
fetters on the mind, no restraint on the 
right of free inquiry. But the critics 
have no monopoly of free speech. 

Freedom to attack existing beliefs im- 
plies freedom to defend them. The lib- 
erty to assault the citadel of truth is no 
more sacred than the liberty to defend 
that citadel. If anyone and everyone 
who calls himself a higher critic is free 
to build up his earthworks, and plant his 
batteries, and train his guns, and keep up 
perpetual cannonade against whatever 
cherished belief he feels called upon to 
demolish, he must not be surprised, or 
his friends hold up their hands in holy 
horror at religious strife, if at length, 
after long patience, some answering 
shots from the heavy artillery of Chris- 
tian defence come thundering along his 
way. 

Yet, as the critic’s destructive work 
is directed at the whole body of Chris- 
tian believers, charging them with teach- 
ing error, it names no person in particu- 
lar; and, since the reply of necessity 
must be aimed at the individual critic, 
outsiders sometimes think such perso- 
nalities are unfair, and cry “Persecution!” 
The critics themselves, however, do not, 
for they are used to it, having on hand 
all the time such bitter controversies 
among themselves. 

A few months ago the versatile and 
volatile Rev. B. Fay Mills resumed his 
peculiar and most remarkable advocacy 
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of his new evangelism in Wisconsin. It 
was asserted “that he now throws all 
doctrinal controversy overboard, throws 
aside all theological discussion and pre- 
sents truth in which all churches meet.” 
This is what he calls “constructive 
work,” in a recent personal letter, in 
courteous reply to a friendly note of 
inquiry from me: “I will neither criti- 
cise men, nor institutions, nor doctrines, 
nor will I reply to criticism.” But in the 
same breath his next Sunday sermon 
was announced as “The True Biography 
of Jesus.” Constructive work, indeed! 
What could be more violently destruc- 
tive of the foundations of the faith of the 
churches than thus in effect to denounce 
the accepted biography of Jesus as false? 
This is precisely what many of the high- 
er critics are doing, controverting our 
belief in the record of Jesus’s life and 
work. 

It seems as if some of these men want 
to eat their cake and have it too. They 
want all the reputation of being leaders 
in the Christian Church, and yet tear 
away the foundations on which that 
Church stands. Thus they develop a 
low moral sense as to the responsibility 
of the position of representative expo- 
nents of the Christian religion. The 
right to hold and teach opinions destruc- 
tive of the Christian religion is not con- 
sistent with the right to stand as the 
friend and teacher of that religion. 

IV. The disposition of some of our 
critical friends to deny the authority of 
God’s written Word, and install in its 
place the ideas of the critic as to what the 
Bible ought to teach, and what ought 
to be true, is fostering an offensive hu- 
man pride and greatly imperils the rare 
and precious virtue of humility. 

I was at an installation the other day 
of a fine young minister. His paper very 
properly said: “I believe in the Divine 
authority of the Bible in matters of 
faith and practice”; and then he added, 
very improperly: “The reason why I be- 
lieve it is that the Scriptures find me.” 
The next man may say: “Some parts of 
the Bible find me and other parts do not, 
and those I reject.” That installs the 
man’s opinion instead of the Word of 


God in the place of spiritual authority. 
Every man makes his own Bible, accord- 
ing to that. 

Thus the author of “The Christ of To- 
Day,” in arguing that all will be saved 
because he thinks “the human soul is 
forever indispensable to Christ,” says, 
“Many texts may be adduced from the 
New Testament against the idea of a Di- 
vine Choice inclusive of humanity; but 
these isolated passages must be read in 
the light of the great declaration of John: 
‘God is light, and in Him is no dark- 
ness at all’.” Among those texts thus 
trampled under foot are some of the most 
solemn declarations of our Lord, con- 
cerning the judgments He will pronounce 
at the last day. My opinion, the judg- 
ment of a poor sin-blinded mortal on my 
way to the judgment seat of Christ, is 
thus made to override the judgment of 
the Judge on the throne, simply because 
I have a feeling that Christ’s words cast 
a shadow on the character of God. This 
is where we are left when we deny the 
authority of God in His written word. 
And I submit, it ought to be, and from 
my observation I find that it is, hurtful 
to a person’s character to assume this 
lofty prerogative of sitting in judgment 
on the truth of Christ’s words. It is 
placing a man on a pedestal, very flat- 
tering to human pride, but very destruc- 
tive of the true humility befitting our 
condition. The function of reason comes 
in when Christ presents His credentials 
to us. He said of those who sinfully re- 
jected His words: “If I had not done 
among them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.” By 
many infallible proofs He is accredited 
at the bar of our reason as a trustworthy 
witness. Concerning the subject matter 
of His testimony my information is so 
meagre, and my mind so liable to be 
prejudiced, that for me to dispute His 
testimony, is to do violence to right 
principles of conduct. It is to show such 
an unreasonable self-sufficiency as con- 
stitutes a deplorable blemish on one’s 
character. 

Many years ago we had a glowing 
prospectus from a great publishing house 
in this city, announcing a splendid vol- 
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ume they were to print, giving the ex- 
purgated words of Jesus. The author 
informed us how deliberately and de- 
voutly he had weighed, in the extremely 
delicate scales of his super-sensitive sub- 
jective sensibilities, all the words at- 
tributed to Jesus, and now, at last, the 
world might be very sure it had got 
back to the real Christ. Well, what be- 
came of this one more endeavor to doc- 
tor the New Testament to suit a con- 
ceited man’s whims? By long search I 
found a single dust-covered copy in the 
Boston Public Library, safely entombed 
with a thousand other paltry products 
of human folly. 

Before I was a minister I was a pro- 
duce commission merchant in Buffalo; 
and when I wanted to buy a quantity of 
flour I would go on board a vessel and 
try the different brands, taking a pinch 
in my fingers to decide by the feeling 
something of the quality, and the adap- 
tation to different markets. I have been 
reminded of this when I have seen the 
self-assurance of some critics, taking up, 
as it were, in the fingers of their sub- 
jective sense, a certain portion of Holy 
Writ, and shutting their eyes to all exter- 
nal evidence, oracularly saying they feel 
that this passage was written a thou- 
sand years later than its alleged date. 
Taking up another passage, they say, 
they feel it is wholly spurious, and must 
be thrown out altogether. A third pas- 
sage they examine, and gravely decide 
that their feelings will allow that to 
stand, at least for the present. For such 
critics to demand that their feelings 
shall give law to everybody else is not 
the way to cultivate humility. 

I had a habit, some years ago, of go- 
ing around the house in the dark the last 
thing before retiring, to see that the 
lights were out and the fires safe. I 
went one night through the dining-room 
and thought I would go to the window 
and see what the weather promise was 
for the morrow. I never could go 
straight in the dark, and I went beyond 
the window, and got hold of a map on 
the wall, and put my head behind it, 
and looked to see what the weather was 
out of doors. “Well,” I said, “it is the 
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blackest night out there I have seen for 
a long time!” When I let go the map 
its rustle showed my mistake. I went 
back a little and pulled the shade away 
and looked out, and there the sweet stars 
were shining in their serenity. I was 
not in the right place; and, my friends, 
we need to get into the right place, as 
Daniel did. “Are your windows open 
toward Jerusalem, to hail the coming 
of the King?” 

V. Furthermore, the critics, in weak- 
ening the authority of the Bible, weaken 
moral restraints. 

They claim they do not. They say 
the Bible is more precious and more 
powerful when you get rid of all these 
objectionable things; many pretended 
miracles which criticism throws out; and 
what is left is better adapted to be use- 
ful. But somehow there are people that 
don’t seem to think that way. One of 
them was saying lately: “Our minister 
is so busy telling us how many things 
there are in the Bible that we must not 
believe, and how many there are that it 
is too early to tell whether we are to 
believe them or not, that he leaves us 
in such a haze that for many days some- 
times neither sun nor stars appear.” 

If any one thing is clear in regard to 
human duty, it is the obligation to keep 
holy the Sabbath day. In the constitu- 
tion of man, in the Decalogue, in the 
example of our Savior, in the providen- 
tial favor attending Sabbath observance, 
God has made known His will that one 
day in seven should be set apart for 
religious uses, so far as the claims of 
necessity and mercy allow. Any man 
who breaks the fourth commandment 
weakens those moral restraints which 
religion alone can supply, and which are 
indispensable to the maintenance of so- 
cial order. 

A public example of such violation of 
God’s law was lately given in sight of 
hundreds of young people, and against 
the remonstrance of Christian teachers, 
by one who thus showed that his rev- 
erence for the Bible and his regard for 
the moral restraints it provides had been 
lessened, his claim to the contrary not- 
withstanding, by his efforts as a leader 
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in the destructive criticism of our time. 

In an argument recently a young min- 
ister, when a passage from the Bible 
was quoted against his position, instant- 
ly responded, with an air of finality, “Oh, 
but that is in the Old Testament.” 

“It is written,” “it is written,” again 
and again exclaimed our Lord, in that 
awful hour when the world’s salvation 
was trembling in the balance; when 
alone with wild beasts in the wilderness 
He wrestled in dire encounter with the 
arch fiend against all the subtlest temp- 
tations of hell; when, if He had swerved 
a hair’s breadth from the line of perfect 
restitude, He would have been forever 
incapacitated for His mediatorial office. 
It was to the Old Testament then that 
He turned for spiritual strength and safe 
guidance in the ordering of His conduct. 
Can we deride His example, and despise 
that source of power to which Hee resort- 
ed in His bitterest conflict with our com- 
mon foe? 

I knew a minister for whom the de- 
structive criticism had destroyed faith in 
the Bible. He left the ministry, and he 
refused to let his children attend Sunday 
School, for he said: “They would have 
so much to unlearn when they grew up.” 
Some of them have grown up, and if 
you knew the sad facts as I do, you 
would agree that those families who 
bring up their children on the Sunday 
newspaper, are not as likely to succeed 
as those who “desire for them the sin- 
cere milk of the Word, that they may 
grow thereby.” 

I was at an installation, and a Congre- 
gational minister, who held the new 
ideas about the Bible, said to the young 
minister: “I congratulate you on enter- 
ing the ministry at a time when Christi- 
anity is sloughing off its old forms and 
putting on the new”; and he went on as 
if everything was “without form and 
void,” as the world was in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. 

The minister who gave the address 
to the people told the old story about 
the skipper on a fishing-smack, who 
went below for a nap, having put the 
helm in the hand of a new man, telling 
him to steer by a particular star. By 
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and by, the man got asleep, and when he 
awoke, the star was away behind him. 
He waked up the captain, crying, ‘‘Cap- 
tain! Give me another star, I have got 
by that one.” 

That is the claim of a great many peo- 
ple; they think they have got beyond the 
eternal guiding-stars, when the trouble 
is, their own heads are turned. All this 
tends to weaken moral restraint. That 
minister who was counselling his friend 
and giving him congratulations because 
everything was in a state of flux, now 
thinks there are a great many men that 
are wiser than Jesus ever was. He says 
if Jesus were alive now he could give 
Him points. Now, do you think that is 
good for public morals? 

VI. Again, in thus weakening the au- 
thority of the Bible the Written Word, 
you are paralyzing Christian effort. 

Dr. Wayland used to say there is one 
thing that the Church has never appreci- 
ated, and that is, the power of prayer. 
It is an exalted privilege to lift the flood- 
gates by which the Almighty pours out 
on mankind the blessings of His grace. 
Are we not continually urging Chris- 
tians to a higher estimate of the value 
of prayer? 

But I know several pastors who have 
given up their midweek prayer-meeting 
to give lectures on Higher Criticism. 
The views of these erratic men got a 
voice in one of our religious journals, 
setting forth the idea that there is a 
question whether this great instrumen- 
tality has not outgrown its usefulness, 
and prayer-meetings ought to be aban- 
doned. 

Within a fortnight, at the spring meet- 
ing of two Congregational Conferences 
in Massachusetts, comprising some sixty 
churches, I heard profound expressions 
of regret that doubt on such a matter 
had been so foolishly spread, and that 
such a question had found a place on 
the printed programs, and in the discus- 
sions of two such important meetings. 
It was said, when the early Church was 
enjoying the Pentecostal gift, certain 
brethren continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication with the women; 
and we read of a place by the riverside 
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where prayer was wont to be made. But 
at once the reply is ready: “That fur- 
nishes no guide, for, you know, scholars 
are not all agreed on the historicity of 
those details in the Book of Acts.” 
Take another instance: Our Boston 
Monday meeting of Congregational min- 
isters was addressed a few years ago 
by a very estimable and scholarly cler- 
gyman on the higher criticism. This 
professor advised us not to preach in 
our pulpits on these matters, but to give 
afternoon lectures. “For,” he said, “if 
any of your thoughtful people think that 
their pastor does not know that Moses 
did not write the Pentateuch, or that 
there were two Isaiahs and perhaps 
more, you will lose your influence as a 
competent religious leader.” He also 
said the conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism are only matters of opinion which 
do not affect our work in bringing men 
into the life of God. I am compelled 
to take issue squarely with this view of 
the practical effect of these -opinions. 
Opinions shape conduct. Ideas control 
life. Our belief concerning the messen- 
ger may give force to the message, 
“They will reverence my Son,” that is, 
if they think He is God’s Son. Christ 
speaks of those to whom the word of 
God came, and our effort to induce men 
to yield to the demands of this Word of 
God are directly and powerfully hin- 
dered when the critics tell them it is not 
the Word of God at all, but a fraud, a 
pretense, palmed off as the Word of 
God, by certain parties for partisan ends. 
At the very time the above plea for the 
harmlessness of the higher criticism was 
made, the pastors addressed were en- 
gaged in an earnest effort to induce 
many young people who seemed to be 
entering the Christian life to confirm 
their new purpose, and ensure their 
growth and usefulness, by coming to 
Christ’s table in affectionate response to 
the Savior’s tender desire, and in loyal 
obedience to His express command. But 
according to the historical methods of a 
distinguished higher critic, whose writ- 
ings were then. being pressed upon the 
public attention, whose manifest desire 
to rid the ordinance of the’ Lord’s Sup-. 


per of its expiatory teaching, shapes his 
treatment of the narrative, our young 
people were being told that it is not cer- 
tain that Jesus ever instituted the sup- 
per, that while there may be a sentimen- 
tal naturalness in the usage to those who 
care to observe it, there is no divine 
authority for its observance. This is 
only one of the ways in which the des- 
tructive criticism, now constantly com- 
ing into our families in certain publica- 
tions, weakens the hands of pastors in 
their spiritual work. 

VII. One thing more, the radical 
higher critics take away our Lord by 
destroying our confidence in Him as a 
competent and trustworthy guide. 

Christ called the Old Testament the 
Word of God, and declared its authority: 
“The Scripture cannot be broken.” He 
said it testified of Him; He constantly 
referred to it as a truthful record of 
God’s dealings with men; He quoted it 
as the end of controversy in the prac- 
tical guidance of life for others and for 
Himself. But the higher critics say that 
in all this He was either mistaken, or 
repeated popular misconceptions which 
He knew were not true. In either case 
we can say, “They have taken away my 
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At an examination of a theological stu- 
dent not long. ago, he said: “There is 
great doubt among scholars whether 


there ever was such a man as Abraham.” — 


“What do you think?” he was asked. 
“Well,” he replied, “I am inclined to 
think, on the whole, he was a myth and 
not a man.” Now if Christ did not know 
whether Abraham was a myth or a man, 
He could not say, “I am the light of the 
world;” and if He knew he was a myth 
and not a man, and yet spoke of him as 
a man, He could not say, “I am the 
Truth.” Christ said to the Jews: “Your 
Father Abraham rejoiced to see my day 
and he saw it and was glad.” 

Thus the higher critics do not leave 
us either. the intellectual competence or 
the moral trustworthiness of Jesus. 
What sort of a gospel have they left us 
to take to this poor, lost, sin-blinded 
world? > 

Suppose the recent claim of Canon 
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Henson and other critics is accepted as 
true, and we agree that Christ had not a 
virgin for His mother, that He did not 
rise from the dead, that miracles do not 
happen. It is said, we still have Christ’s 
ethical teachings; but divested of their 
authority as the utterance of a divine 
Christ, every man is at liberty to dispute 
even those ethical teachings. 

Moreover, it is something more than 
an ethical scheme, more than a system 
of moral philosophy, this sin-smitten 
race needs. What of the spiritual teach- 
ings of Christ, of His office and mis- 
sion, and the relation of the soul to 
God? Pretty much all those teachings 
which are distinctive here, the critics tell 
us are “irrational and superstitious ac- 
cretions, the outcome of pagan and bar- 
barous ages.” And to account for those 
supposed accretions, the critics of the 
New Testament and of the Old seem to 
know or imagine a great deal concern- 
ing the partisan motives of various 
schools of thought, or of certain un- 
known writers they suppose existed at 
the proper time to work these wonderful 
changes in the record. But the result is 
that if we trust the conjectures of the 
critics, we shall listen in vain to hear 
that voice that has been sounding down 
through the ages, and echoing in the 
hearts of innumerable mighty heroes of 
faith, through whose valiant service the 
religion of Jesus has been transforming 
society, exalting humanity, and moving 
the race on towards the millennial glory. 

And when we turn away from the 
noisy din of the critics, moved by the 
irrepressible longings of our spiritual na- 
ture, we hear again resounding in the in- 
nermost chambers of the soul, the voice 
of that radiant One who is walking amid 
the golden candlesticks, the Churches of 
His love, saying: “All power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth.” “The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which is lost, and to give His life 
a ransom for many.” “I came down 
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from Heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me. And 
this is the will of Him that sent Me, that 
every one that seeth the Scn, and be- 
lieveth on Him, may have everlasting 
life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” “I am the resurrection and the 
life.” “The hour is coming in which 
all that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and shall come 
forth.’ “When the Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, and all the holy an: 
gels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of His glory, and before Him 
shall be gathered all nations, and He 
shall separate them one from  an- 
other.” 

It is a matter of vast concern for me, 
for every soul of man, whether any one 
ever said all this who had a right to 
say it, or whether such voices are the 
echoes of pitiable folly and sacrilegious 
fraud. And therefore it is a legitimate 
undertaking in which we are here to-day 
engaged, in pointing out the unscientific, 
untrustworthy, unwholesome character 
of that destructive criticism which hides 
from suffering humanity its adorable Re- 
deemer, Who alone is able and mighty 
to save. 

That is to say, this is a worthy en- 
gagement on occasion. President Way- 
land’s homely phrase was wise: “Do not 
spend much time in boosting up the Bi- 
ble.’ We do not. This Convention 
voices the occasional efforts of the 
friends of the Bible. Our main work all 
the time is to preach the Word of God, 
to teach the Bible, to apply its authorita- 
tive principles to all the complicated 
problems of life, and to exemplify its 
teaching in our lives. 

“For the Word of God is quick and 
powerful, living and active, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is 
quick to discern the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” 
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Under “Third General Topic ”’ 


‘* GROUNDLESSNESS OF THE PRESENT RATIONALISTIC 
CLAIMS.” 


ADDRESS OF REV. ROBERT MACKENZIE, D.D. 


“The Right of Defence” 


[The last place on the program for 
Wednesday evening was assigned to 
Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D.D., formerly 
Professor in the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, now pastor of the Rut- 
gers Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. For reasons given by 
President Hall his address was deferred 
until Thursday morning. As Dr. Mac- 
kenzie was not able to be present at that 
session, he has kindly prepared his ad- 
dress in written form for publication in 
the Report.—En1ror. | 


Paul says that he was set for the de- 
fence of the Gospel. The word he uses 
for defence is our word apologetic. For 
sinister reasons apologetics is slightingly 
spoken of, yet it has scriptural warrant 
and apostolic example. It has come to 
pass that to say a word in defence of the 
Gospel, or of the Bible, as we have it, 
is at once to meet the objections of two 
opposing parties. One party deprecates 
the effort on the ground that the Bible 
need not be defended; the other on the 
ground that the Bible should not be de- 
fended, that it should lie open to all 
manner of attacks. If it is what we 
claim for it, it can not be injured. To 
defend it is to acknowledge that some- 
where and in some conditions it is weak. 
To form a league against the Bible is 
laudable, scientific and in the interest of 
scholarship; to form a league for the 
Bible is reprehensible, narrow and mis- 
chievous. 

This is a convenient assumption; but 
not readily granted in a world of fair 
play. The assumption is not without its 
parallels in other fields of contest. China 
has been assumed to be fair game and 
the prey of Western nations; to be ex- 
ploited and divided for Western pur- 
poses. For China or any of its friends 
to defend its integrity is mischievous, 
hindering to the progress of the new 


civilization, and is the rise of a Yellow 
Peril; which assumption is likely to be 
roughly treated by the hard facts of the 
case. For the right of defence is a pri- 
mary right of human nature in regard to 
any possession. It is gratuitous as it is 
futile to question our right to defend 
the most sacred of all our possessions 
as Christians. 

When the right to defend the Bible is 
admitted we are then told with naive 
blandness that all the new thinking and 
reverend scholarship is against the evan- 
gelical view of the Bible. Just what 
these ornamental adjectives “new” and 
“reverend” mean in the terminology of 
the day has nowhere been defined. 
Thinking is as old as man, and scholar- 
ship has been reverend since it first 
considered religious subjects. The forms 
of thought and the principles of scholar- 
ship have long been fixed. If these 
comfortable adjectives mean anything it 
is something like this: Two young men 
of equal parts, of similar training on 
similar subjects by the same professors, 
come out into the arena of religious ex- 
pression, one speaking against the Evan- 
gelical view of the Bible and the other 
for it; the one speaking against it is as- 
sumed, by that fact itself, to be the 
greater scholar, and the one speaking 
for it, by that fact itself, to be the lesser. 
Thus there is at last discovered a royal 
and a cheap road to new learning and 
reverend scholarship. But such grave 
questions as those involved in the Evan- 
gelical and traditional view of the Bible 
are not settled by such naive assump- 
tions. == 

Much is said at the present time on the 
supposed overthrow of all traditional be- 
liefs by rationalistic higher criticism, and 
of the necessity under which every in- 
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telligent man now lies to adapt himself 
to a new condition of things as to the 
Bible, Christ and the way of Salvation. 
Has this criticism, then, already and fi- 
nally won the battle? If indeed the last 
word has been spoken, if the present 
verdict of such criticism is confirmed, 
we can hardly contemplate the religious 
prospect with a light heart. The Bible, 
as we hold it, has done so much in this 
world, in the way of the education and 
reformation of the individual, in the 
sanctity of the home, in the charity and 
philanthropy of society and in the free- 
dom of government, that we may be 
reasonably prejudiced in its favor and 
regretful at the passing of such an in- 
fluence from the motives of men. It 
has done all this because it has been re- 
ceived among us, not as the word of men, 
but, as it is in truth, the Word of God. 

Certainly this Book runs across man’s 
natural desires and imposes moral res- 
traints not welcome, It imposes duties 
not easy to perform. It pronounces all 
men—even well-dressed, well-mannered 
and educated men—sinners before God. 
It presents one definite condition of sal- 
vation—repentance and faith, and one 
only Savior—Jesus Christ. It lifts up an 
awful future for those who disobey its 
injunctions and refuse to repent and be- 
lieve in Christ. It thus commands our 
intellect and our conscience, our hopes 
and our fears, on the ground that it is 
in the most peculiar and particular man- 
ner the Word of God Who is our Crea- 
tor, our Providence and the Disposer of 
our destiny. 

If, however, it is but the word of men, 
that at once releases us from its res- 
traints, its duties and its beliefs. If it is 
but the word of men, that reduces the 
book from the level of a religion to that 
of a philosophy, and we know at once 
what to expect. The world has had its 
philosophies before Christ and after. 
Masterly creations of the wisest of men 
in all the old world continents are in our 
libraries. But the masses of mankind 
with their needs have always proved a 
burden too heavy for any philosophy to 
bear. Nor were the philosophers them- 
selves able “to keep from sinking to a 


moral pollution which placed the civi- 
ization of their time below its barbar- 
ism.” 

This is the main issue of the present 
hour. Higher Criticism seeks to show 
that the Bible is a religion—the Word 
and Will of God to man. Rationalistic 
Higher Criticism seeks to show that it 
is a philosophy—the word of men to 
men. There can be few concessions and 
no compromise between these two. It 
is one or the other for each of us. 

The effort to reduce the Bible to a 
philosophy is an old story. The curious 
thing is that it should be presented to 
us today as something new, and as the 
result of a new science, a new thinking 
and a more reverend scholarship. More 
than thirty years ago Dr. Christlieb of 
Bonn University compared it to the bat- 
tle of Chalons, where the Romans ob- 
tained a triumph over the invading and 
devastating hordes of Attila and his 
Huns. “The bloody work of the sword 
was done, and the vast plain strewed 
with countless heaps of dead. But for 
three nights following”’—so ran the tale— 
“the spirits of the slain might be dis- 
covered hovering over the scenes of 
their late encounters, and continuing 
their ruthless conflicts in the air.” What- 
ever new body this rationalistic criticism 
may take on, the informing spirit of it 
is a ghost of a confident, but vanquished, 
past. With this difference, however, the 
original theory had a deliberate and con- 
fessed purpose to get the Bible and 
Christ and the Evangelical church out 
of the way of men. It went straight to 
that purpose. It had the courage of its 
convictions. Men lived it out in a 
Christless, Godless life. It did not pre- 
tend to be religious. It knew it was op- 
posed to the whole scheme of revealed 
religion and said so. In its present re- 
vival it poses as peculiarly religious and 
uniquely Christian, and bans to the 
outer darkness of ignorance those who 
will not do it reverence. We are told 
by the frankest of these critics, that if 
the whole Bible were to be given up re- 
ligion would not suffer. The result of 
snch a loss is not left to a guess or toa 
prophecy. There is a world without the 
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Bible—a world not only in far-off Africa 
or Polynesia, but here, all about us— 
without any regard to God’s Word, or 
God’s law, or God’s offer of salvation 
through Jesus Christ; a world large 
enough surely in which to test this flip- 
pant prophecy to its utmost logical con- 
sequences, Are they living any better, 
are they doing any more for the good of 
men in the life that now is, than those 


questions to be answered, not by suave 
prophecies of the future, but by perti- 
nent facts of the present. 

What defence may now be made 
against this recrudescence of an old 
theory should follow not only the lines 
of scholarship, but also the lines of 
morals, of philanthropy and of Christian 
pity for the multitude. To play at this 
game of subjective criticism with Ho- 


who guide their faith and their conduct 
by the Bible? Is their life any way en- 
riched by taking Jesus Christ out of it? 
Is the heart of man purer, nobler, by tak- 
ing the Holy Spirit out of it? Is death 
made less terrible and the grave more 
hopeful by extinguishing these words of 
assurance in the Gospel? These are 


mer, or Shakespeare, or Goethe is to 
entertain and amuse the studious. To 
play at it with the Bible, with the birth, 
the death and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, is to rob men and women of that 
for which there is no known substitute 
in the stress of life and of death. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AS A HELP AND TEST IN 
BELIEF. 


Rev. Edwin D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., Columbus, Ohio. 


What do we mean by the current phrase, religious consciousness? 
How far do we feel warranted in accepting truth for ourselves on this 
species of authority? And how far are we authorized in imposing truth 
received in this way on other minds, or on the Church at large, as a mat- 
ter of imperative belief? 

It is a very difficult task to define this popular phrase—the difficulty 
being kindred to that which confronts the philosopher in his efforts to 
describe that natural consciousness which has been poetically defined as 
“the light of all our seeing.’ It is much easier to say what the natural 
consciousness does in the way of certifying authoritatively to those great 
primary truths, such as personal identity, on which all our further rea- 
sonings depend, than to tell just what this mystic power at the bottom of 
all our knowing really is. Hamilton defines consciousness in general as 
“the recognition by the mind, or ego, of its own acts or affections,” and 
elsewhere he describes it simply as “a self-affirmation”—that is, an affirm- 
ation made by the soul to itself both that it is and knows, and what as con- 
scious being it knows. For example, I see in the crystal lake of conscious- 
ness, that I am myself and not another person, and that this self in me 
perceives itself to be capable of thinking and testifies to itself what it is 
thinking. But these are vague statements at the best; and the vagueness 
in the case is immeasurably increased, if I attempt to conceive of the in- 
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troduction into the sphere of this natural consciousness of a superhuman 
power which energizes, enlightens, teaches, transforms that consciousness 
so that I am enabled to see in this interior crystal lake of my being what 
I could never have discerned there if left to myself. A divine light now 
shines down into the relative darkness of my nature, so that I behold God, 
Christ, truth, duty, eternity, holiness, as otherwise I could never have 
beheld them. But how mysterious such an experience is! And how much 
more mysterious it becomes when we begin to think of such a supernat- 
ural process as going on in the intellect and heart of the Church, and as 
making manifest by such immediate methods to the whole household of 
faith at once the deep things, the great things of God! 

The action of such a spiritualized consciousness must certainly be 
something deeper and broader than any mere play of moral or religious 
sensibility. Eliminating all feelings that are merely natural, and direct- 
ing our attention only to those sentiments which belong immediately to 
man as a spiritual being, we at once perceive that the latter class of sen- 
timents, however active at specific times or in specific directions, do not, 
can not, constitute what we may properly term a religious consciousness. 
The appeal to the humane feeling, or to the spontaneous sense of justice, 
or to the sentiment of hope, for example, may be strong in the impression 
it makes upon our belief, but nothing is clearer than that it is not safe to 
base our belief on such emotional foundations. These sentiments are too: 
evanescent, too variable, too diversified and conflicting also, to answer 
such a purpose. The term, consciousness, certainly implies much more 
than any such play of feeling, however beautiful, flitting like sunshine 
and shadow upon the surface of the soul; it implies the regulation of alf 
mere emotion by some action of the judgment; it implies a permanent 
condition or state rather than a casual experience, born of the sensibility 
alone. 

Defining this religious consciousness in the best sense, we may see 
that, as to its source, it is never a natural quality merely, but also a gift 
of God, produced within the soul through the Holy Ghost; that, as to its 
sphere, it is concerned not with natural but with religious and specifically 
with saving truth; that, as to its quality, it is both intellectual and affec- 
tional, the regenerate heart being as truly a factor in it as the clarified 
reason, the light it sheds flowing directly from what the person has be- 
come as a believer; that, as to its movement, the divine and the human 
are vitally conjoined in the testimony it bears, and its affirmations possess 
an authoritativeness such as cannot inhere in any human judgment or con- 
viction merely. In other words, it is a holy illumination which God, by 
His Spirit, grants to the true disciple, and by which the disciple may dis- 
cern, in the sphere of saving truth, what the natural man, be he ever so 
profound or pure a philosopher, can never know. It is in some sense the 
certification of the Spirit to the reliableness and value of our religious 
beliefs. Still it is not inspiration, and at least in the individual believer 
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never becomes, as Fox or Barclay would affirm, an infallible guide or 
guarantee in belief. It is not inspiration, and therefore the Church, under 
its influence, can never claim to be infallible, as Newman avers the Church 
of Rome to be. 

But no sooner do we begin to describe this religious consciousness in 
such strong language, than we become impressed at once with the neces- 
sity of guarding ourselves against the various perils involved in such a 
conception. May we not plunge into errors, numerous and perhaps fatal, 
as we make our pilgrimage through this dim and undefined terriiory, 
where we cannot be absolutely certain whether a divine Hand is guiding 
us in our meditations on heavenly things, or whether we are wandering 
on alone and with no other light than that which our own nature sheds 
upon our path? How may we insure ourselves against the superstitions, 
the spiritual corruptions, the awful mischiefs, that have flowed in upon 
the Church from this source at various stages in her career? By what 
rules, what tests, what safeguards, can we best protect ourselves, our 
brethren, the whole Church of God, at this dangerous point? How can 
this doctrine, this blessed fact of the spiritualized consciousness be so 
used as to secure the large blessing which it seems to contain, while we 
are safely shielded from the manifold evils which, as the records of our 
common Christianity show, have so often accompanied the fact and the 
doctrine in the experience of the household of faith? 

I. Fidelity to the Inspired Word must be regarded as the first essen- 
tial rule and safeguard here. 

The absolute perfection and sufficiency of the written Scripture are 
affirmed in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith in the strongest possible 
terms: 


“The whole counsel of God concerning all things necessary for His own 
glory, man’s salvation, faith and life, is either expressly set down in 
Scripture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced from 
Scripture; unto which nothing is at any time to be added, whether by new 
revelations of the Spirit, or traditions of men.” 


Not only are these sacred writings said to be sufficient as to their con- 
tents—a full and adequate guide to the soul in all its inquiries respecting 
divine things; they are said also to be self explanatory to such an extent 
that the thoughtful and candid mind can not fail, with diligent use of the 
Word, to learn sufficiently what God has sought to reveal to men. While 
it is admitted that all things in the Word are not alike plain in themselves, 
or as readily apprehended by one person as by another, “yet those things 
which are necessary to be known, believed and observed for salvation, are 
so clearly propounded in some place or other, that not only the learned 
but the unlearned, in a due use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a 
sufficient understanding of them.” And while this divine Word is set up 
as a supreme judge and arbiter, by which all controversies, decrees, opin- 
ions and doctrines of men, are to be examined and tested, it is further said 
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that the rule of interpretation is always to be found, not in human author- 
ities, but in the Word itself: 


“When there is a question about the true and full sense of any Scrip- 
are must be searched and known by other places that speak more 
clearly.” 


What is the relation of the spiritualized consciousness to this suffi- 
cient, self-explanatory, supreme Book, in which—as these Standards af- 
firm—God has made known all that is essential either to His own glory, 
or to the belief or living or salvation of man? It is certainly true that the 
believer, animated by such consciousness, may constantly be discovering 
some new phase or aspect of truth, may be seeing the doctrines of grace 
in fresh lights and in forms more winning or impressive, may be enabled 
to make wider inferences, broader deductions, from what he has learned 
from the Word, and may thus be constantly growing in knowledge, and 
in a kind of knowledge which, when he has thus possessed himself of it, 
will have to him an authoritativeness equal to that of the most direct and 
explicit teachings of the inspired record. There is also an illuminated 
text of the Scripture which the disciple is privileged to read, whenever he 
is bowed before God in secret prayer, or as he unites with others in the 
worship of the sanctuary, or is engaged in the discharge of some special 
religious duty in the name of Christ. In such experiences, the precious 
assurance that he that doeth the divine will, shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, is fully verified; the broad fact being that no one 
so truly knows what the Bible contains, as he who, under the nurture of 
the Holy Ghost, reads and appropriates it in this spiritual way. His reli- 
gious consciousness becomes a light in which he sees the truth of God 
more clearly, and the response of his sanctified soul to the Word becomes 
to him a fresh certification that the Word is divine. 

Viewed in this light, the relation of such consciousness to the Scrip- 
ture becomes one of exceeding interest; and the inward thought and life 
of the disciple, as thus illuminated, expanded, glorified by the indoctrin- 
ation which the Scripture affords, become exceedingly attractive. But is 
it not implied in this relation, that the Word is always to be regarded as 
sufficient and supreme; that the believer is never to go beyond the cir- 
cumference of the Word in his search for truth; that he is to hold noth- 
ing as authoritative, except what he finds himself able to verify from the 
inspired page? Is it not certain that whenever he wanders beyond the 
clear boundary lines of Revelation, he can have no guarantee whatever 
that he is not passing over into some domain of delusion or of error? Is 
it not clear that, so often as he seeks to draw out from the resources of 
his own consciousness what has not first come into his conviction from 
faithful study of the written Word, he is engaging in a process which can 
not increase the sum of saving knowledge in his soul, but which may the 
rather blind his vision to what the Word itself really reveals? 

It is at this point that peril begins. It is here that the Quaker and the 
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Romanist make their mistake; namely, in according a species of author- 
itativeness which can not be justified by the objective Word, to the dicta 
either of the individual consciousness, or of the organic consciousness resi- 
dent in the whole Church. It is here that the modern Restorationist, on 
the ground that he feels his singular dogma to be true, or that it ought 
on some abstract principle of equity to be true, affirms as a fundamental 
article of belief what he can not verify from the written Word, but is de- 
termined to hold even though the Word should seem to condemn it. 

A hundred similar illustrations will at once suggest themselves to the 
careful student of the theological tendencies of our time. Certainly, our 
only protection against such errors must lie in the most implicit accepta- 
tion of the written Scriptures as containing all that we need to know in or- 
der to our salvation, and as so clear and explicit in their teaching at all vital 
points as to need no subjective expositions or expansions at the hands of 
man. The true Christian consciousness, we may be assured, will never 
wander beyond the circumference of the inspired Word; it will find some- 
where within that Word all that it desires to know or cares to believe con- 
cerning divine things; it will ever hold itself tributary to that Word, and 
loyal to it, as the true and the only source of illumination and wisdom, of 
life and peace—a light shining for all men everywhere, and of which the 
light shining within any of our breasts is at the best only an earthly re- 
flection, often refracted and often obscure. 

II. Fidelity to the Holy Spirit is another primal rule and safeguard 
here. 

The Church has yet much to learn respecting the teaching function 
of that person in the blessed Trinity, whom our Savior promises to His 
disciples as a substitute for Himself as the living Word, who was to take 
of the things of Christ, and show them unto men, who was to be the guide 
of believers unto all saving truth, and who was even to convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. The action of this divine agent 
on the sensibilities, on the conscience, on the will and life, is much more 
fully appreciated than that antecedent influence upon the intellect whereby 
we are first made to know the truth and to believe what the prophets and 
apostles, and eminently the living Christ, have revealed. In a true and 
just sense He is “the light of Christ within,’ and it is only in His light, 
through His training and nurture, that we see light, even in the revealing 
and the luminous Word. What we style common grace—the develop- 
ment of interest, of thoughtfulness, of conviction and a certain measure 
of faith, antecedent to conversion—is traceable to Him alone. Conver- 


sion itself, as the outcome of His regenerating touch, with all those vast ~ 


changes in thought and knowledge and belief that accompany genuine 
conversion, is one feature of that wonderful office of spiritual instruction 
which in the economy of the Trinity He was appointed to fill. The Chris- 
tian consciousness itself, in all its varieties and grades, is His gift; and 
whatever that consciousness, vitalized by His grace, may reveal to us a 
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legitimate object of belief, must in some deep sense have come from Him, 

But this teaching function of the Spirit, manifested in and through the 
Spiritualized consciousness, has its definite sphere and range; it clearly is 
limited to religious, and especially to saving truth, and to such truth as 
is taught in the divine Word. The remarkable declaration of our Lord, 
“He shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of Mine and show it unto you,” 
is decisive here. The Word and the Spirit are thus vitally conjoined; and 
the recognition of this conjunction is indispensable to right and safe views 
of the office of the Holy Ghost within the Christian consciousness. It is 
the truth concerning Christ, and this truth only, which, in the great pro- 
cess of salvation, the Paraclete is set to make manifest; it is not oniy the 
truth concerning Christ, but such truth only respecting Him, as the Para- 
clete has Himself put on record in the living Gospel. In other language, 
whatever the Spirit may be expected to reveal to our sanctified intelli- 
gence, must first have been written in the inspired Word. The horizon 
of the Scriptures may widen for us continually under His teaching; we 
may comprehend its doctrines more fully and appreciate them more highly 
through His ministrations to our intellect as well as our hearts; but we 
have no warrant for affirming that He ever leads the disciple out beyond 
the circumference of Scripture, or feeds him with spiritual food which the 
green pastures of the Word do not supply. 

The Presbyterian Confession lays down the only safe rule at this point, 
in the declaration: “We acknowledge the inward illumination of the Spirit 
to be necessary for the saving understanding of such things as are written 
in the Word;” taken together with the following kindred declaration: 
“Our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine au- 
thority thereof, is from the inward work of the Spirit bearing witness by 
and with the Word in our hearts.” With this should be associated the 
limiting phrase, of special significance in this connection: “Unto which 
nothing is at any time to be added, whether by new revelations of the 
Spirit or traditions of men.” Adhering to this rule, we are securely guarded 
against the liability of fancying ourselves under the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost, when in fact we are simply following the vain imaginings of our 
own hearts, or perchance furtively trying to secure some species of super- 
natural endorsement for errors which are at open variance with the author- 
itative Word. No subjective assurance is adequate here. There is no rec- 
ognizable touch or thrill at the centres of our spiritual being, no subtle 
or tender breeze fanning the crystal lake of consciousness, by which we 
are certified that what we are thinking is not our own independent product, 
but is rather a divine result graciously induced within us. The Spirit may 
and does guide the Christian in a given sphere of duty by interior as well 
as by providential indications; we recognize this fact, for example, in our 
doctrine of a call to the ministry of the Word. He may and does touch 
the soul immediately, enduing it with fresh mental as well as moral life, 
thrilling it with further glimpses of heavenly things, leading it upwards 
into new and precious experiences, as the soul of every believer can testify. 
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But does He ever lead the thoughts of the Christian out beyond the Bible, 
or show him what he could never have learned from the Bible, or set up 
within him some source or standard of truth which is independent of the 
Bible and may be accepted even against its solemn witness? Have we 
any warrant whatever for asserting that He is doing this, or for expecting 
that He will do this,—for setting up our religious consciousness, in other 
words, above the Scripture, as a teacher of infallible certainty and of su- 
preme authority in the region of belief? 

To propose these questions is to answer them. ‘There is but one an- ~ 
swer for those who hold that the Scriptures are themselves the product 
of the Holy Ghost, and that they contain so much of revelation as He has 
deemed essential to our proper enlightenment or to our final salvation. 
Having received the things of Christ, and having made them known to 
men in the Book which He has inspired, and whose authorship He claims, 
it is not presumable that He will, from time to time, be adding in the case 
of the individual or even of the Church to what He has thus once for all 
made known in the volume which He graciously moved holy men of old 
to write for all men in all ages. We count it presumption in the Church 
of Rome to claim for herself such superadded disclosures of sacred truth; 
but it would be greater presumption in an intelligent Protestantism to rec- 
ognize such a claim, and still greater in any individual disciple to affirm 
for himself such supernatural interposition. The written Word tells us 
what the Spirit has deemed it desirable to reveal to men, and to that Word 
emanating directly from Him, there can be no authoritative addition; its 
test of all that lies in our consciousness is sufficient and final. 

III. Fidelity to the Christian consciousness itself, as a grand preroga- 
tive of grace, must also be insisted upon as a primary duty in this relation. 

We cannot allow a spiritual fact of so much significance to be robbed 
of its true value, whether by confusing it with any fancies or notions of 
the natural man, or by consenting to its use in cases where private or local 
opinions, more or less religious, claim for themselves a standing such as 
belong to the recognized truths of sanctified consciousness alone. It is 
no railing accusation to say that much which gains currency in our time 
on the ground that it has its warrant in such consciousness, possesses 
hardly greater religious value than the communings of Socrates with his 
favorite dapwv. Men sometimes make a religion out of their instincts, their 
feelings, even their passions. They aim to dignify with rational and even 
with supernatural authority, what in fact has its origin in their own incli- 
nations or desires, or possibly in their unbelief. If there be any real wit- 
ness of consciousness in the case, it is that of a consciousness wholly natu- 
ral rather than gracious, largely infected by the great primal impulse of 
self-hood, perchance dimmed and corrupted by personal sin. In such pro- 
cesses the soul is either seeking to secure for its own notions a warrarit 
higher than itself, or perhaps endeavoring to give dignity to its actual life, 
by claiming for that life a species of divine endorsement. We have had 
abundant occasion to note the result of all such illusions; in the presence 
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of the Word of God, at the touch of the Spirit of God, they shrink away 
like spectres at the sunrise. 

IV. Again, the dicta of a religious consciousness, which is sporadic, oc- 
casional, speculative, must be carefully distinguished from those of a con- 
sciousness which has the opposite qualities—which is an endowment of 
the whole Church. The familiar test of Vincentius, quod semper, quod 
ubique, et quod ob omnibus, creditur, would be applicable here, if indeed 
there were any religious truth outside of the most fundamental doctrines 
of the written Scripture, which have gained any such universal verification. 
But certainly before any truth, claiming to be supported by the warrant 
of consciousness, can be justified in its claim, it must be subjected to tests 
approaching in thoroughness that proposed by Vincentius; it must be 
general rather than local or provincial; it must be permanent rather than 
casual or temporary; it must find acceptance, not with a certain class of 
mind or a certain school in philosophy merely, but among believers in 
general, and on the ground of a universal conviction in its favor. And 
to these tests there must of course be added the crucial inquiry whether 
the truth affirmed is, if not suggested by the Scripture, still in obvious 
harmony with the fundamental principles of the divine Word, and in har- 
mony also with those great lessons which the Holy Spirit has been en- 
gaged from the beginning in teaching the Church. 

It is needless to apply these determining tests to the multiplied dogmas 
which are now asking for acceptance on the ground that they are based 
on the religious consciousness, and must be received because the reli- 
gious consciousness is endorsing them. We are familiar with their range, 
their style, their coloring. They relate to the nature and character of God, 
to His providential and His moral administration, to the contents and the 
claim of Scripture, to the person and mediation of Christ, to the existence 
and the ministrations of the Spirit, to the real nature of the Christian life, 
to conscience and duty, to the Church and her creeds and institutions, to 
the article of death, the state of the dead, future probation, a judgment to 
come, a final and retributive eternity. Men are everywhere testing these 
great verities of religion by their fears, their fancies, their hopes—by the 
dicta of their natural conscience, by the measurements of finite reason, by 
standards that are wholly subjective, individual, superficial, perverted 
through sin; rather than by the lines and measurements of the Word and 
the Spirit of God. In many instances they set up their little local con- 
sciousnesses against the consciousness of the whole Church-—their tem- 
porary opinions against the enduring conviction of the household of faith 
living on through the ages. So far as the Bible seems by any obscure 
text or allusion to sustain their dogmas, they avail themselves of its sup- 
port, while yet they are indifferent to those great voices of the Scripture 
which, like the sound of many waters heard in the Apocalypse, are sweep- 
ing their theories utterly away. Against the indulgence of such tenden- 
cies, however frequent or popular, the true Christian Consciousness is as 
utterly at variance as are the Spirit and the Word; they are little better 
than human imitations of a spiritual, a divine reality, and can therefore 


__ have no standing as either help or test in Christian belief. 
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TRADITION, ORAL AND WRITTEN 
Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D., Port Royal, Va. 


“That,” is the frequent expression of a certain class of writers and 
speakers, “that is the traditional view. Modern thought, with men of 
intelligence, is disposing of everything of that kind.” But somehow or 
other the traditional keeps its hold upon human conviction; while mod- 
ern thought often in less than twenty years turns out to be ancient non- 
sense. What is the reason of this? How is it that what are called the 
discoveries of modern scholarship are so soon discredited? 

The answer to this may be found in the different meanings of this 
word “tradition.” The implication in the language quoted above, is that 
it is always unreliable. Here, as in many other questions, definition is 
of supreme importance. Lord Bacon supposes the case of two ordinary 
men, in the hottest conflict of words, each one ready to tear off the head 
of his opponent, while an intelligent listener recognizes that there is really 
no difference; that they are both fighting for the same opinion. “AI- 
though,” says he, “we govern our words and prescribe it well: loquendum 
ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes, yet certain it is that words, as a Tar- 
tar’s bow, do shoot back upon the understanding of the wisest, and might- 
ily entangle and pervert the judgment.” . 

The usage and discussions in regard to this word tradition afford a 
striking illustration of this language. “That is the traditional view,” as 
we have said, is the frequent remark. “Of course, it is of no value,” is the 
intended implication. This means tradition unverified. But is that the 
case with all? Are there not verified traditions; and so verified, by the 
careful investigation of scholars, through successive centuries, that 
they may be regarded as historically demonstrative? There is, for in- 
stance, a tradition that Julius Ceasar was assassinated; that Cato commit- 
ted suicide; that the Normans made the conquest of England. To the 
large majority these events are accepted as purely traditional. To the 
intelligent student of history they are traditions verified. He finds that 
generations of students have successively given them such verification ; 
and these come in to strengthen his own conclusion. It is the assurance 
of this, too, that justifies the unscientific writer or speaker, in accepting 
scientific conclusion. There is a mathematical tradition that the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles; that the squares of the two 
sides that subtend the right angle in a triangle are equal to that of the 
hypothenuse. On the strength of this tradition, the schoolboy goes to 
work and demonstrates its truth. The conclusion of previous generations 
of mathematicians only gives certainty to his own demonstration. - The 
question in any and every such case is, Can the tradition be verified? or, 
Has the tradition been verified? 

So, too, as to another ambiguity, in connection with this word, 
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the bad meaning being always implied when it is spoken of slightingly: 
that is the confusion of oral and written traditions. The former of these 
among savage or semi-civilized peoples, or even in really civilized coun- 
tries, demands a certain degree of attention; demands that it should be 
carefully investigated. The very existence of such oral traditions require 
some rational explanation. However, even if in some respects true, there 
are always probable exaggerations or defects which interfere with their 
full reliability. Some of the traditions of the Church of Rome are of this 
character; and their absurdity is their fullest refutation. On the other 
hand, “Litera scripta manet.” Not indeed, always as true, but as con- 
taining the same testimony. It may be reasonable to put aside tradition 
that is oral; but not that which, at the proper time and under the proper 
circumstances, has been put in writing. 

This latter can be examined, tested, verified by other writings and 
means of information; in every such testing and verification, its reliability 
is made manifest. This written historical tradition is our source of in- 
formation as to the past ages of our world. It needs to be studied, com- 
pared in its material and fully verified. If entirely rejected, as to the past, 
we are as to that past profoundly ignorant. Inscriptions on the tombs 
and monuments of Egypt, of Babylon, or of Palestine may sometimes help 
to throw light upon these written histories, to verify or add to or modify 
their material of information. But the main significance of these subsi- 
diary sources of information is in the fact of their agreement with, their 
modification of, or their addition to, the written historical records preced- 
ing their discovery. Verified written history is thus, as already intimated, 
our source of light and information as to the previous condition and ex- 
periences of the human race. In other words, that source of information, 
to give it another name, is verified written tradition. When a man ex- 
presses his contempt for all kinds of tradition and its reliability, his ex- 
pression of contempt does not rise to the elevation of a respectable bray. 
He acknowledges, in substance, that he has no conception of the meaning 
of his own language. 

All history it may be said is tradition, handed down from generation 
to generation; the facts being connected in the process, and with the lapse 
of years increased as to reliability. For the first few years after the events 
it is oral tradition. As the reports are connected and reduced to writing, 
the different sources of information examined and compared, the full 
record made is written tradition. 

During the American Revolution, to come near home, a writer by the 
name of Gordon, in a series of letters, described the events as they were 
going on. Of course he could only know a portion, and that a small one, 
correctly. Any such letters, tested a few months after their dictation, 
would have needed correction. But it was the beginning of a more 
thorough process. A little later, Chief Justice Marshall, as having passed 
through the experiences described, could be relied upon as giving a fuller 
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and more correct account. He was in time followed by others. Each one 
of these had the benefit of the investigations of his predecessors. 

The same may be said of the history of our Civil War. Much of the 
material for its history is as yet, after forty years interval, only oral tra- 
dition; and even that which has been put in written form, will receive 
modification. The true, full story of that conflict—one which will be 
cordially accepted by both of the parties in the conflict—is yet to be given 
to the world. Still, in its present form, it has become written tradition. 
And one of the features of interest in it is the length of time as already 
intimated, the forty years in which it has reached its present condition. 
Living men took part in the events, and can now tell of them, in their 
particulars. 

The length of time in this case is nearly double that between the death 
and resurrection of Christ, and the allusions to them in Galatians and First 
Corinthians. While doubtless some efforts had been made to reduce the 
account of these New Testament events to writing before that time, it is 
manifest that there was the common tradition of the Church, to which the 
Apostle makes allusion. Any serious departure from the facts would have 
been easily detected and corrected: as would be the case now with any 
events of historical importance, asserted to have taken place in that in- 
terval. Two of the writers of the Gospels were of the number of the 
twelve Apostles, and thus wrote largely from personal knowledge and 
observation. One of the others, St. Luke, was for a time associated with 
St. Paul; and the other, St. Mark, as a kinsman of Peter, and associate 
of Paul and Barnabas, had not only the advantage of knowing these previ- 
ously accepted facts, but had also Apostolic aid and guidance in his work. 
Assume these men to have been truthful; to have had the earnest desire 

_to give the memorial of the Master’s Person, and words and works; to 
have regarded these as Divinely given originally,—and there is no reason 
for doubt or hesitation as to their acceptance. There is every reason for 
their full acceptance. 

And if the difficulty be urged, as it sometimes is, of differences in their 
account of certain events, the reply is manifest. The accounts are from men 
who saw the same events from different points of view, and under dif- 
ferent aspects. They would thus describe them in the aspects under which 
they had claimed their respective attention, and, therefore, with slight 
variations. Any two witnesses, in a court of justice, in describing an event 
which they saw, say a case of assault and battery or a conflict of any kind, 
if they did it as to all its particulars in exactly the same words and no 
others, would have their testimony rejected by such court as showing 
illegal collusion. The differences give the clue to the asserted facts. _So 
here: St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John have their specia! 
objects, their peculiar styles of expression in writing their Gospels. In 
these unessential diversities, there is the fact of essential unity. There 
is One and the same Person, always consistent with Himself throughout, 
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who is the object of their representation. They alike verify and put in 
writing a certain tradition. 

And these conclusions have their correspondence in two others. 

There is a tradition connected with the meaning of Scripture, accepted 
as undoubtedly genuine, as to the meaning of that text. Among these 
traditions are many in regard to the meaning of which there is no diffi- 
culty. All accept such meaning. It is palpable to all. But there are others 
in regard to which there is difficulty, and at first difference. But in a larger 
number, the results of careful examination as to the original, the connec- 
tion, similar utterances on the same subject, have removed these differ- 
ences, and there is what has been called an exegetical tradition. It may 
sometimes need to be more fully verified. But as it stands, it has its 
authority. -No scholar without good reason would think of departing 
from it. 

And, as with this criticism of the text, so with the higher criticism. 
This occupies itself not only with the meaning of the text, as accepted or 
manifest, but with its sources; endeavors to find whether it was written 
under certain conditions and circumstances; whether the language and 
style make manifest, if not its authorship, at least the times and circum- 
stances of its composition. Such higher criticism properly occupies itself 
not only with peculiarities of style and language, but with the historical 
evidence of authorship and time of composition. Here there are at the 
present time two schools, the one represented by William H. Green and 
Howard Osgood, the other by Cheyne and Kuenen. 

The critics of the former of these schools take in the historical evidence 
as to books and authorship, as well as that of style and peculiarity of 
language. and forms of expression. Those of the latter deduce their con- 
clusions, mainly if not entirely, from the book itself, finding in that alone 
the explanation of its origin, its authorship and time of composition. Cer 
tain conclusions are affirmed by these latter to be established, but are 
rejected by the former as without good foundation, and as opposed to 
historical evidence and the verified tradition upon which the books are 
first accepted. 

Higher literary criticism thus evidently has its place, but not to the 
exclusion of the historical. And both properly demand good sense and a 
spirit of reverence in dealing with their material. Thus far the result of 
this radical higher criticism has been the bringing in of uncertainty and 
doubt, if not rejection, of a large portion of the inspired volume. Let these 
results of such criticism be fully accepted, taught in our day schools and 
Sunday schools, prescribed for our pulpits, and general unbelief will fol- 
low. The common sense of practical life, applied to such authority of the 
Bible, would throw that Bible aside as a guide of life and conduct. It 
might be treated as a literary curiosity, like the Koran or the Shaster. 
But its authority and religious uses would be at an end. With such 
probable consequences, does it not behoove the literary higher critic to 
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think over and re-examine his position? Is it not a warning to all, against 
lawless and irreverent speculation? 


“Jesus loves me, this I know; 
Because the Bible tells me so.” 


This was the language of a little six year old child, her creed, her con- 
fession of faith; and its ground, the Bible telling her of a loving Savior. 
“It was tradition,” some might reply. Yes, she got it from her parents 
and teachers, whom she knew to be truthful; and, with the faith of truthful 
children, received and believed it. That, like all the convictions of child- 
hood, was based upon tradition. And that tradition, in subsequent life, 
has its verification. 


THE CENTENARY OF KANT. 


Rev. W. W. Everts, A.M., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


On February 12th, 1904, the universities of the world united in cele- 
brating the day of the death of Immanuel Kant, the greatest philosopher 
since the days of Plato. It is well in these easy-going days to recall the 
profound, the orthodox, the Scriptural views of this great man on sin, re- 
generation and true holiness. His soundness in the faith may be traced 
to his godly parents and to Schultz, his chief instructor, who was a well 
known “Pietist.” 

I cull the following passages from Kant’s Ethics: 


Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration and 
awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them, the starry 
heavens above and the moral law within. I have not to search for them 
and conjecture them as though they were veiled in darkness, or were in 
the transcendent region beyond my horizon. I see them before me and 
connect them directly with the consciousness of my existence. The moral 
law reveals to me a life independent of animality and even of the whole 
sensible world and reaching into the infinite. 


That the world lies in wickedness is a complaint as old as history, 
All make the world begin from good with the golden age, with life in 
_ paradise, but they represent this happy state as soon vanishing like a 
dream, and then the badness as hastening to worse and worse with accel- 
erated steps. 


Later, but much less general, is the opposite heroic opinion which has 
perhaps obtained currency only among philosophers, that the world is con- 
stantly advancing in the reverse direction, namely, from worse to better, 
though almost insensibly, at least that capacity for such advance exists in 
human nature. This opinion, however, is certainly not founded on experi- 
ence, for the history of all times speaks too powerfully against it, but it 
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is probably a good-natured hypothesis of moralists from Seneca to Rous- 
seau. 


The majesty of the law (like that on Sinai) inspires (not dread which 
repels, nor yet a charm which invites to familiarity, but) awe which awakes 
respect of the subject for the Lawgiver and a feeling of the sublimity of our 
own destiny. 


A bad heart is weak. In the complaint of the Apostle: ‘To will is 
present with me, but how to perform I find not.’ The propensity to evil 
in man is ascribed even to the best. It is interwoven with human nature. 


The good man observes more than the letter, the spirit of the law. 
Whatever is not done from this faith and disposition is sin. 


We call this a natural propensity to evil, and as the man must, never- 
theless, incur the blame of it, it may be called even a radical badness in 
human nature. That there must be such a corrupt propensity rooted in 
men need not be formally proved in the face of the multitude of crying 
examples which experience sets before the eyes in the acts of man. 


The voices of culture and civilization are most mortifying of all. War 
makes more bad men than it takes away. 


The source of this badness can not be placed in the sensibility of man, 
for natural inclinations afford the occasion for the moral character to show 
its power. The source of this evil can not be placed in a corruption of 
reason, for a malignant reason would make man a devilish being. 


The natural propensity to evil must be sought in a free will and, there- 
fore, is morally bad. This badness is radical because it corrupts the source 
of all maxims. Being a natural propensity it can not be destroyed, but it 
can be overcome. 


This depravity of human nature is not absolute badness, for that is 
devilish ; but rather a perversity of the heart. This is called innate guilt be- 
cause it can be perceived as soon as ever the use of freedom manifests itself 
in man. It may be unintentional or intentional guilt, and is characterized 
by certain malignancy, deceiving itself if no bad consequences follow. 
There is a badness which may be called worthlessness, which constitutes 
the corrupt spot in our nature, which, as long as we do not extirpate it, 
hinders the source of good from developing itself as it otherwise would. 


A member of the British parliament uttered in the heat of debate the 
declaration, ‘Every man has his price.’ If this is true, then what the 
apostle says might well be true of men universally: ‘There is no differ- 
ence, they are altogether sinners; there is none that doeth good, no not 
one.’ 


With our explanation of the origin of the evil propensity agrees the 
mode ot representation which the Scriptures employ in depicting the origin 
of evil as a beginning of it in the human race. Evil does not begin from 
a fundamental propensity to it—otherwise its beginning would not spring 
from freedom—but from sin (by which is understood the transgression of 
the moral law as a divine command), while the state of man before all pro- 
pensity to evil is called the state of innocence. The moral law preceded 
as a prohibition, but man began with questioning the strictness of the law, 
then he reasoned down obedience to professed respect, finally yielded 
to sensible motives as superior to the law. The Bible calls the author of 
evil (residing in ourselves) the liar from the beginning, and thus char- 
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acterizes man in respect of what appears to be the main principle of evil 
in him. 

That we all do just the same, consequently “have all sinned in Adam,” 
and still sin, is clear. In him the transgression is called a fall trom. inno- 
cence; whereas, it is conceived as following from the innate depravity of 
our nature. The origin of this propensity to evil remains inscrutable to us. 
Scripture expresses this inconceivability by representing evil as pre-exist- 
ing, not, however, in man, but in a spirit originally destined for a lofty con- 
dition. Man having fallen into evil only by seduction is therefore not 
fundamentally corrupt and has still left the hope of the good from which 
he has gone astray. 


Supposing that a supernatural cooperation 1s necessary to make a man 
good or better, the man must previously make himself worthy to accept 
this aid. Now how it is possible that a man naturally bad should make 
himself a good man transcends all our conceptions; for how can a bad tree 
bring forth good fruit? 


The command “we ought to be better men” resounds with undi- 
minished force in our soul, consequently we must be able to do so, even 
though what we ourselves can do should be insufficient of itself, and 
though we should thereby only make ourselves susceptible of an inscrut- 
able higher assistance. 


The reform of conduct does not require any change of heart, but only 
a change of morals. But a morally good, God-pleasing character is not to 
pe effected by gradual reform, but requires a revolution in the mind and 
he can only become a new man by a kind of new birth, as it were, by a 
new creation, and change of heart. Hence it follows that the moral 
culture of man must begin, not with improvement in morals, but with a 
transformation of the mind and the foundation of a character, although 
men usually proceed otherwise and contend against vices singly, leaving 
the general root of them untouched. 


In the moral religion (and amongst all the public religions that have 
ever existed, the Christian alone is moral), it is a fundamental principle 
that every one must do as much as lies in his power to become a better 


man before he can hope that what is not in his power will be supplied by 
a higher codperation. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR HISTORICAL AND 
LITERARY SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


The International Lessons for the second half of 1904 are drawn from 
the Old Testament. They are taken from the period of the Theocratic 
Monarchy and from the later portion of it, beginning with the division 
of the Kingdom after the death of Solomon. One misses what is so promi- 
nent in the Biblical accounts and so necessary to their understanding, the 
steady movement of the divine purpose, in the struggle through the 
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Prophets, to save the Chosen People from apostasy and destruction. Per- 
haps this is due to the adoption of the biographical method. 

The Lessons of the half-year are drawn from the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles. The historical and literary aims of these Books furnish, in 
part, the key to the Lessons._ To this must be added an understanding 
of the mission of the Prophets and some conception of the unfolding pur- 
pose of God. 

The Lessons that properly belong to the Series naturally fall into 
Three Groups: 

Ist. The courses of the Two Kingdoms from the Division to the 
culmination of their earlier development, in Judah in Jehoshaphat and in 
Israel in Omri and Ahab. 

2d. The great Divine intervention, through Elijah and Elisha, in the 
struggle to save Israel (the Ten Tribes) from corruption and destruc- 
tion. 

3. Some features of the subsequent history gathered about Joash, 
Isaiah, Hezekiah and the final catastrophe to the Ten Tribes. 

In the history, as it is embodied in the Scriptures, there are really but 
two essentially distinct divisions: 

Ist. The National Revolt from Jehovah and the Establishment among 
the Chosen People of heathen idolatry, with its debasing accompaniments. 
For this Solomon laid the foundation in the undivided Nation, while Rebo- 
boam completed it in the South and Jeroboam in the North. 

2d. The Divine Struggle, extending through all the subsequent his- 
tory, with the aid of the Prophets, to turn the People from idolatry and 
thereby save them from judgment. 


The Books from which the Lessons are Drawn. 


As part of the Lessons are taken from Kings and part from Chroni- 
cles, the differences of these Books, in theme, scope and aim, are essential 
to the understanding of their larger and higher purpose. These differ- 
ences are suggested in brief in “Bible Primer No. I.,” especially the con- 
trasts between the Books. 


Kings (the two Books originally one) is “the Book of the Royal Cove- 
nant,” showing the fulfilment, in the history of his successors, of the 
promise made to David, with the conditions attached. As the key-passages 
to all the subsequent history, 2 Samuel vii. 12-16, deserves to be fixed in 
mind and deeply pondered. It is contained in the Prophet Nathan’s mes- 
sage to David when the king desired to build a temple for Jehovah. 

The Book takes up the history of the united Hebrew Nation at the 
time of its greatest glory, when King David turned over the Kingdom to 
his son and rehearses in— 


Part 1. The story of the Undivided Kingdom under Solomon, relating 
by the way the cause of his subsequent ruin in his marriage with Pharoah’s 
daughter (1 Kings iii. 1), and ending with his apostasy for which the Lord 
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declares that He will rend the Kingdom out of the hand of his son (1 Kings 
2, 83 )s SINS 1x1 

Part 2. The story of the Two Lines of Kings of the Divided Kingdom’ 
until the overthrow of Israel by Assyria.—1 Kings xii—z2 Kings xvii. 

Part 3. The story of the Surviving Kingdom of Judah until its over- 
throw by Babylon.—2 Kings xviii.-xxv. 


The Book deals mainly with Civil and Royal History. After the Divis- 
ion of the Monarchy it traces the careers of the Two Lines of Kings until 
the fall of the Northern Kingdom, when Samaria is captured by the 
Assyrians. It then follows the further declension of Judah until the Baby- 
lenian Captivity. 

The covenant faithfulness of Jehovah is shown in the closing verses 
(2 Kings, xxv., 27-30), in preserving one to sit upon the throne of David,— 
when Evil Merodach king of Babylon lifted up the head of Jehoiachin, and 
“set his throne above the throne of the kings that were with him in Baby- 
lon.” The failure of the People to keep the Covenant is emphasized by 
their chastisement and captivity. 


Chronicles (the two Books originally one) is “the Book of the Religi- 
ous Covenant.” It records the religious development and history of the 
Chosen People. As would naturally be expected, in this Book, still more 
frequently than in the preceding Books of Samuel and Kings, “the hand 
of God is distinctly pointed out in all the events which are related; and 
the connection is shown between righteousness and prosperity on the one 
hand, and between sin and chastisement on the other.” 

The Religious Covenant of Jehovah with His people is the key to the 
Book—a Covenant connected prominently indeed with the names of Abra- 
ham and David, but the record of it reaching back to the starting point, 
with Adam, coming down by the line of Seth, continuing beyond the Fall 
of Jerusalem and closing with the decree of Cyrus for the Return of the 
chastened and faithful Remnant to the Holy City (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23). 

A careful study shows the Book to be a comprehensive summary of 
the unfolding of God’s purpose of redemption from Adam to the Return 
from Exile, prepared under divine direction for the purpose of facilitating 
that Return and the Re-establishment of the Divine Religion at Jerusalem, 
which was to become a Religious Center for the world, with its outlook 
toward the coming Messiah. The reason for the genealogies and all the 
other unusual materials thus at once becomes apparent. 

How different from Kings—with which it so often seems to be almost 
confounded as if a record of the same things—may be seen at a glance: 

(1) The entire First Book of Chronicles belongs—except as to some 
incidental matters—to the time antedating that with which the First Book 
of Kings opens. 

(2) In the Second Book of Chronicles the entire history of the Kings — 
of Israel, or the Ten Tribes, which occupies so much space in Kings, is 
omitted. They do not belong to God’s Covenant People; hence, although 
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they have a place in the Royal Covenant with David, they have none in 
the Religious Covenant with the faithful. 

(3) Even the great struggle of the Prophets Elijah and Elisha to save 
Israel from idolatry and destruction, which occupies more than two-fifths 
of Kings, is not mentioned in Chronicles. 


A bare outline of the Contents of Chronicles—to be placed alongside 
that just given of Kings— will serve to emphasize the diversity. There 
are: 


Part 1. The Genealogies from Adam to Ezra.—1 Chron. i.-ix. 

Part 2. The Reign of David to Solomon’s establishment on the throne. 
—1 Chron. x.-xxix. 

Part 3. The History of all Israel under Solomon.—z2 Chron. i.-ix. 

Part 4. The history of the Kingdom of Judah after the separation of 
the Ten Tribes to the proclamation of Cyrus permitting the return of the 
Jews.—2 Chron. x.-xxxvi. 


The Lessons of the Month. 


The Lessons for July embrace the first of the Three Groups mentioned 
above: The Courses of the Two Kingdoms from the Division to the Cul- 
mination of their earlier development in Jehoshaphat and in Omri and 
Ahab. The Topics for the month are: “The Kingdom Divided”; “Jero- 
boam’s Idolatry”; ‘“Asa’s Good Reign’; “Jehoshaphat’s Reform”; “Omri 
and Ahab.” 

The subject of the First Two Lessons is the National Revolt from 
Jehovah, and the Establishment of Idolatry. 


I. The First Lesson has for its Topic, “The Kingdom Divided.” Its 
Scripture is 1 Kings xii. 12-20, or, in completer form, xii. 1-24. The parallel 
Scripture is 2 Chronicles x. 1-xi. 4. The real Topic is the Revolt from 
Jehovah under Solomon and Rehoboam. 

The profounder lessons of the Division of the Kingdom are to be 
sought for in connection with the apostasy of the Chosen People, and the 
movement of the purpose of God in the progress of His redemptive work. 

What, in the light of that movement, is the meaning of the Division? 

The Division, with the attendant and subsequent providences, was 
God’s way—and apparently the only way left open if man’s free will was 
to be respected—of reforming, sifting and saving the true Israel. The 
Division was an absolute necessity, not only in order to strengthen them, 
but even to their continued existence. 

The impression produced by the account of Solomon’s endowment with 
wisdom, his successful erection of a glorious Temple at Jerusalem for the 
worship of Jehovah, and the great riches and splendor of his Kingdom, 
has obscured the real situation in the light of which the Division is to be 
understood. God had renewed the Davidic Covenant with him when he 
appeared to him at Gibeon (2 Chron. i. 7-12). With that promise went 
the unfailing condition of fidelity to Jehovah on the King’s part. In that 
Solomon failed—just where and when it seems impossible that he should 
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have failed. When one looks at the other side, his glory is seen to be an 
illusion; so that the words of the Preacher might well be written on his 
career: “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity!” 

The beginning of Solomon’s defection is recorded in 1 Kings iii., 1 
where we are told that: 


’ 


“Solomon made affinity with Pharoah king of Egypt, and took Pha- 
roah’s daughter, and brought her into the city of David, until he made an 
end of building his own house.” 


This was in direct disobedience to the divine prohibition of such 
foreign alliances. Later the king showed that he recognized the true 
nature of this heathen union, for this is the record made at the end of 
twenty years, when he had completed the house of the Lord and his 
own house: 


“And Solomon brought up the daughter of Pharoah out of the city of 
David unto the house that he had built for her: for he said, My wife shall 
not dwell in the house of David king of Israel, because the places are holy, 
whereunto the ark of the Lord hath come” (2 Chron. viii. 11). 


The early defection of Solomon had in it the assurance of the final 
downfall of his kingdom. It was henceforth merely a question of time. 
Twenty years later the climax had been reached, as recorded in 1 Kings 
xi., from which only a few key-sentences can here be taken, the rest being 
left for the student to read and ponder: 

“But King Solomon loved many foreign women, together with the 
daughter of Pharoah, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Zidonians, and Hittites; of the nations concerning which the Lord said 
unto the children of Israel, Ye shall not go in to them, neither shall they 
come in unto you: for surely they will turn away your heart after their 
gods: Solomon clave unto these in love. And he had seven hundred wives, 
princesses, and three hundred concubines: and his wives turned away his 
heart” (1 Kings xi. I-3). 

That harem of Solomon in his old age was one that even Abd-ul-Hamid 
might envy, but might not emulate. But Solomon added—what the Royal 
Turk never dreams of—as an accompaniment the joining with his heathen 
wives in every form of licentious worship that in that age was cursing and 
destroying the neighboring nations. He went after — 

“Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and Milcom the abomination 
of the Ammonites.” He built a “high place for Chemosh, the abomination 
of Moab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, the abomin- 
ation of the children of Ammon. And likewise did he for all his foreign 
wives, which burnt incense and sacrificed unto their gods” (1 Kings xi. 
5-8). 

Even the idolatrous orgies that brought death to the prophets of Baal 
at the hand of Elijah seem almost innocent in the presence of these which, 
almost under the shadow of the Temple, stirred up the anger of Jehovah 
against Solomon. The record is to be read in 1 Kings, xi. 1-13. 

It was Solomon, whose opportunities were unspeakably greater than 
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those of Rehoboam, that brought the wreck. The work of disorganization, 
as recorded in the remainder of this chapter, began at once and hastened 
to its culmination. 

Rehoboam was eminently fitted to complete the work of wreckage for 
which his father had prepared the way. His mother was Naamah (1 Kings, 
Xiv. 21), a heathen Ammonitess, and an idolater. His training was in the 
worst of heathen harems. His father’s later licentiousness had left him 
a weak old man shorn of all the wisdom that had once made him famous. 
Even if he repented at last and in some measure recovered himself, record- 
ing his final experiences and conclusions in Ecclesiastes—as has been 
supposed—it was too late to counteract the evil effects of his example 
upon his heathen son. Moreover Rehoboam was but a foolish boy—the 
reading in some of the manuscripts of 21 for 41 being probably the true 
one, since he is described as “young and tender-hearted” (2 Chron., xiii. 
7)—and he was surrounded and dominated by companions and courtiers 
of his own quality and after his own heart. 

Considering the awful idolatry with which Solomon had corrupted the 
people, beginning in the very heart of the Holy City, and the godlessness 
and worthlessness of Rehoboam, what could have resulted except swift 
and complete and universal apostasy if Rehoboam had been permitted to 
reign over all Israel, establish permanently the heathen religions, and carry 
out his proposed role of absolute despotism? 

The Rending of the Kingdom was the providential way of preventing 
this result. There is barely space to suggest the events and providences 
that wrought with the Division toward that end. 

The Division practically shut up the influence of the awful religious 
corruption within the narrow bounds of Judah, the antagonism begotten 
proving a barrier to its spread over Israel in the same forms. 

The establishment by Jeroboam of a new system of idolatry, with its 
two centers at Bethel and Dan, giving Israel a religion of its own, aided 
the separation by alienating the hearts of his people from the religion of 
the Temple and from the house of David (1 Kings xii. 26, 27). 

At the same time the worship of the golden calves led multitudes of 
the faithful in the Northern Kingdoms—among them all the priests and 
Levites, the educative and religious elements, comparatively untainted by 
the immorality, and being left without means of livelihood—to migrate to 
Judah, where they might have the privileges of the Temple worship and 
where they became a powerful element in the reaction against the licen- 
tious idolatry (2 Chron. xi. 13-17). And after the Levites, “out of all 
the tribes of Israel such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel 
came to Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their fathers. So they 
strengthened the kingdom of Judah.” These elements may have quad- 
rupled the educative and religious forces working for righteousness and 
loyalty to Jehovah in Judah. 

Two divine interpositions by means of Prophets favored this move- 
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ment and sifting process: one in Judah when God by the prophet She- 
maiah prohibited Rehoboam from entering on a civil war upon which he 
had determined, to bring back the Ten Tribes into subjection to His rule 
(1 Kings xii. 23, 24) ; the other when the nameless man of God confronted 
Jeroboam at the altar of incense, and the power of Jehovah was miracu- 
lously demonstrated before all Israel (1 Kings xiii. 1-32). 

When, in spite of all these influences, Rehoboam, the son of a heathen 
mother and an apostate father, waxing worse and worse, was carrying 
away all Judah with him in his unspeakable abominations (1 Kings xiv. 
21-24), the Lord brought against him in the fifth year of his reign, Shishak, 
king of Egypt, who sacked Jerusalem and carried away the riches that 
had made possible the luxury and licentiousness that proved fatal to both 
Solomon and Rehoboam (1 Kings xiv. 25-28), and made Judah virtually 
a vassal of the King of Egypt. A halt was thus early called in the career 
of evil, and some limit set to the possibilities of corruption, even though 
the reformation was delayed till a later time. 

Without the division and the sifting and the chastisement, it is hard 
to conceive how the effects of Solomon’s apostasy could ever have been 
remedied. When the reformation and restoration came at last, under the 
good king Asa, Judah had received new and unquestionable demonstration 
of the truth of the underlying principle of all religion, that, for the nation 
as well as the individual, 

“Obedience to God is life; 
Disobedience to God is death.” 


They had had equally cogent proof of the truth of the peculiar underlying 
principle of their own religion, that their safety and success as the Chosen 
People of God depended upon their absolute loyalty and obedience ‘to 
Jehovah, the Covenant God. Out of failure in this had come every evil 
and disaster. The object lesson ought to have been sufficient for all time. 

The record of the work and worship of those who remained faithful 
to the Covenant with Jehovah in the early part of the period of almost uni- 
versal defection is astonishingly brief. Indeed it is left mainly to infer- 
ence and confined to a single central verse in the short passage, in which 
we shall find later, in another verse, all that the Chronicler has to say of 
Jeroboam’s long career of idolatry (2 Chron, xi. 13-17). The record reads, 
after the account of the going over of the priests and Levites from all 
Israel to Judah: “And after them out of all the tribes of Israel, such as 
set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came to Jerusalem, to sac- 
rifice unto the Lord God of their fathers” (verse 16). These true Israel- 
ites, as well as those who remained faithful in Judah, must have kept the 
altars in their hearts warm with the offerings of acceptable sacrifices, even 
when they were shut out from the Temple altars by the profane orgies of 
royal and heathen idolaters. It was mainly in this way that they “strength- 
ened the kingdom of Judah” in the early years of the reign of Rehoboam 


(verse 17). 
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There is no recorded indication, however, of any reaction from idolatry 
during the seventeen years of Rehoboam’s reign. Indeed, the closing record 
of the apostate king is: “And he did evil, because he prepared not his 
heart to seek the Lord” (2 Chron. xii. 14). His son Abijah, who succeeded 
him and reigned three years—his reign reaching to within one year of the 
death of Jeroboam in Israel—seems to have returned, in outward form 
at least, to the position of a theocratic king; although there is no record 
of any attempt to exterminate the prevalent idolatry. Perhaps his career 
was too short to enable him to establish himself sufficiently to attempt the 
needed reformation. In his successful war against Jeroboam he won suc- 
cess through his bold stand, announced in a masterly address to the hos- 
tile army (2 Chron. xiii.), as the representative of “the Lord God of Israel,” 
who “gave the kingdom over Israel to David forever,’ and as the cham- 
pion of His worship in Jerusalem. 

In that very remarkable address the evidence appears that the piety 
of the faithful had not been in vain, but that the reaction from idolatry 
had already set-in and was preparing for the great reformation under his 
son Asa. In 2 Chron. xiii. 10, 11, Abijah appears, however, to speak of a 
present condition rather than of a past,—one confined perhaps to his own 
reign and due to his own influence. 


II. The Second Lesson has for its Topic, “Jeroboam’s Idolatry.” Its 
Scripture is 1 Kings xii. 25—33. The continuance and the consequences 
of Jeroboam’s idolatry are recorded in 1 Kings xiii.-xiv., which should be 
read with care for the light it casts upon this Lesson. 

The difference in aim and scope between Kings and Chronicles is illus- 
trated by the fact, that of all the long account of Jeroboam’s idolatry in 
the former the only record in the latter is in a single verse: 

“And he [Jeroboam] ordained him priests for the high places, and for 

the devils, and for the calves which he had made” (2 Chron. xi. 15). 
Even this appears incidentally, in the account of the drafting of the pious 
elements from Israel to strengthen Judah (2 Chron. xi. 13-17). There is 
also the added statement that Jeroboam and his sons expelled the Levites 
from their priestly offices and possessions. 

The life-purpose of Jeroboam was the establishment of idolatry, in the 
form of the worship of the Golden Calves set up in Bethel and Dan, as 
the national religion of Israel, or the Northern Kingdom. His secret mo- 
tive was to perpetuate the Division, by preventing the possibility of any 
return of the Ten Tribes to allegiance to Judah, lest in this way he should 
lose his throne. Notwithstanding Jehovah’s promise of blessing and per- 
petuity, by the prophet who foretold his elevation to the throne, a prom- 
ise conditioned upon loyalty to Jehovah and His worship, his first step was 
one of open revolt and assured the ultimate doom of himself, his descend- 
ants, and his kingdom. 

His course need only be sketched in brief. After he had set up the 
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Calves on the northern and southern boundaries of his kingdom, he made 
announcement to the people: “It is too much for you to go up to Jeru- 
salem: behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt” (1 Kings xii. 28). He built “houses” or temples at the two 
shrines; excluded the priests and Levites from the worship, “and made 
priests of the lowest of the people, which were not of the sons of Levi’; 
officiated himself as the high-priest; promoted worship in the high places; 
and established festivals for the people a month later than those in Judah 
(the seasons in the Northern Kingdom being later). 

If idolatry could be made a success as a religion, this, from a human 
point of view, ought to have been a success. It was a pure worship com- 
pared with that which Solomon and Rehoboam had set up in the Southern 
\Xingdom, and which had wrought such havoc there. Nevertheless it was 
an open repudiation of Jehovah as the only true and living God. The 
record is: “And this thing became a sin” (1 Kings xii. 30); the central 
sin, involving the breach of all the commandments, being the rejection of 
Jehovah, or the failure to love the Lord God with all the mind, heart, soul 
and strength. 

Notwithstanding merciful and miraculous interpositions of Jehovah 
whom he had rejected, the downward course of Jeroboam and his king- 
dom was swift and irresistible. The record is one of warning and judg- 
ment. It requires only a short passage to narrate what needed to bé left 
as a lesson to Israel. A prophet challenges the act of Jeroboam as he is 
committing sacrilege at the altar of burnt incense, and announces that, 
on a future day, a son of the house of David, Josiah by name, will make 
that altar unclean, by burning men’s bones upon it. The wrath of the 
king is stirred and the hand stretched forth to command that the prophet 
be seized is miraculously dried up and then restored. The prophet is him- 
self slain for his disobedience in allowing himself to be deceived by the 
lying words of the old prophet of Bethel, and eating bread with him, 
although God had commanded him to eat no bread and drink no water 
in that idolatrous land, as a witness against it. The mission of the wife 
of Jeroboam to the blind prophet Abijah, about their sick son, is made 
futile by the miraculous recognition, and followed by the announcement 
to her of the death of the child and of the destruction of Bethel and of the 
house of Jeroboam. The swift accomplishment in twenty-four years of 
all the dreadful prophecies, ending with the tragic death of Nadab, Jero- 
boam’s son and successor, in a drunken revel, fills out the doom that Abi- 
jah had prophesied as punishment for his father’s sins and his own. 

It was an object-lesson giving for both Israel and Judah God’s esti- 
mate of idolatry, whether as the worship of Golden Calves or of Golden 
Treasures, and of its deadly nature as a substitute for the worship and ser- 
vice of the true God. Jeroboam’s shrewd scheme for the preservation of 
his Kingdom brought about its swift and sure destruction. 


All the Lessons of the half year that follow have to do with the Divine 
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Struggle to save the Two Kingdoms from idolatry and judgment. The de- 
struction of Israel and Judah, the Exile in Babylon, and the Restoration, 
were but stages in the severe process of curing a Remnant of the Chosen 
People of idolatry, and starting them on a new and better development in 
waiting for the coming of the Messiah. 


III. The Third Lesson has for its Topic, ‘“Asa’s Good Reign.” The 
scene is transferred from Israel to Judah, and the record is found, not in 
the Book of the Royal Covenant, but in the Book of the Religious Cove- 
nant. Its Scripture is 2 Chronicles xiv. 1-12. The account of Asa’s reign 
and reformation covers three chapters (2 Chronicles xiv.-xvi.). The par- 
allel narrative is found in 1 Kings xv. 9-24. Asa was one of the Kings 
loyal to Jehovah; hence the extended account of his long reign of forty- 
one years, by the Chronicler. 

Under the glittering generality of “Asa’s Good Reign” there is danger 
of being misled in the reading of his history. There seems to have been 
three distinct periods in his career: (1) a period of partial and formal re- 
formation; (2) a period of somewhat more thorough and spiritual reforma- 
tion; (3) a period of defection from loyalty to Jehovah and consequent 
chastisement. 

Ist. The first fifteen years of his reign was the period of outward and 
more formal reformation. 

As already seen, the loyal and theocratic attitude taken by Abijah, in 
his short reign of three years, prepared for the reformation under Asa his 
son, who “did that which was good and right in the eyes of the Lord his 
God” (2 Chron. xiv. 2). To begin with, we are told that he took away 
“the altars of the foreign gods and the high places, and brake down the 
images, and cut down the groves: and commanded Judah to seek the Lord 
God of their fathers and to do the law and the commandment” (verses 3, 4). 

The incompleteness of the spiritual reformation—and even of the for- 
mal—during the first fifteen years of his reign was probably due to the 
fact that he was absorbed in building fenced cities as a defense against 
his contemporaries Nadab and Baasha, kings of Israel, and in organizing 
an efficient army. The worship in the high places and the idolatries of 
Maachah, the queen mother, appear to have continued, at least outside 
of Jerusalem. See supplementary account in I Kings xv. 12-15. 

2d. The second period, that of more thorough and spiritual reforma- 
tion, began with the fifteenth year of the king’s reign and extended to the 
thirty-fifth. It was during this time that his chief work was done, mainly 
under divine impulse. 

The occasion of the change was furnished when Zerah king of Ethiopia 
(Cush) came up against him with an immense army, consisting of a mil- 
lion of men (2 Chron. xiv. 9-15). Driven to find refuge in the Lord and 
in the covenant, Asa prevailed by prayer against these enemies. The 
Spirit of God came upon Azariah the son of Oded, who went out to meet 
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Asa on his return from victory to assure him of God’s favor, to inspire 
him to higher religious zeal, and to lead to a solemn renewal of the cove- 
nant between Jehovah and His people, both the king and all Judah greatly 
rejoicing in it. The reform seems, however, to have been largely by proc- 
lamation, and lacking in that essential educational work that Jehoshaphat 
afterwards made so prominent. 

Following upon this the king removed Maachah the queen mother from 
being queen, and publicly destroyed her idol and idolatrous worship; al- 
though the high places, the original centers of Canaanitish heathen wor- 
ship, “were not taken away out of Israel,” but remained as sources of cor- 
ruption. For twenty years, however, the land had rest and peace. 

3d. The third period, that of Asa’s defection and chastisement, began 
with the thirty-sixth year of his reign, when Baasha king of Israel came 
up to war against Judah and built Ramah. When the king of Israel had 
made an alliance with Benhadad I. of Syria, Asa “made flesh his arm” 
(Jer. xviii. 5), and bribed the Syrian king to turn his arms against Israel. 
When Hanani the seer rebuked him, he was angry with the prophet and 
imprisoned him, thus adding rebellion to his folly. And when, as a divine 
punishment, he became diseased in his feet, he sought not for help from 
Jehovah but from the physicians. 

A brilliant beginning thus ended in a sad failure, with no clear record 
of repentance following it, showing how little dependence can be placed 
on the fidelity of man, while exalting the covenant faithfulness of Jehovah. 

The sin of idolatry, by the universal law, had drawn after it its punish- 


ment. 


* TV. The Fourth Lesson for July has for its Topic, “Jehoshaphat’s Re- 
form.” Its Scripture is 2 Chronicles xix. 1-11. The history of Jehoshaphat 
occupies Chapters xvii.-xx., indicating its great importance in the religious 
history of Judah. The parallel account is found in 1 Kings xxii. 

Jehoshaphat’s reign was contemporaneous with that of Ahab, begin- 
ning three years later and lasting twenty-five years. During the last six- 
teen years of his life he was the contemporary of the prophet Elijah while 
the latter was engaged in his terrible struggle with the religion of Baal 
intrenched in the Northern Kingdom. The deadly conflict with idolatry 
was therefore being waged with all vigor in both Kingdoms at the same 
time. Indeed, the atmosphere was one of reform, and the Divine Struggle 
to save the people seemed almost ready to reach a successful culmination. 
Disappointment was, however, the outcome. So dreadful was the per- 
versity of Israel under Ahab and his successors that the efforts of the 
strong Prophet Elijah and the miraculous interpositions of Jehovah proved 
almost futile; while in Judah so deep-seated was the corruption and so 
infirm or unsteady was the purpose of the King, that the reformation came 
to an end with his death, if not even before it. 

The career of Jehoshaphat falls into three distinct parts: 
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1st. A time of great prosperity and power (1 Chron. xvii.). 

His remarkable piety brought blessing from the Lord, and his great 
wealth and the complete military organization of his kingdom commanded 
the honor and fear of his neighbors. He early began his work of reform, 
taking away the high places and the groves out of Judah. In the third 
year of his reign he sent out his princes, and the Levites and the priests 
into all the cities with the “Book of the Law,” and they “taught the peo- 
ple.” “And Jehoshaphat waxed great exceedingly.” 

2d. <A time of disastrous alliance with Ahab the wicked king of Israel 
(1 Chron. xviil.), which set at work influences that finally undid the work 
of reform. 

It would seem (1 Kings xxii. 2) to have followed immediately upon his 
first work of reform, after three years of rule, that he “joined affinity with 
Ahab,” and went down to feast with him in Samaria. He apparently ex- 
pected to allay the hostile feeling between Judah and Israel, perhaps with 
the ambitious purpose of bringing the two Kingdoms together again. He 
seems to have forgotten that no union could be blessed and permanent 
from which Jehovah was excluded. The curse of God was upon the house 
of Ahab, so that union with it could result in nothing but evil to the pious 
king. In the joint expedition to Ramoth he barely escaped with his life. 
The crowning sin that came out of the alliance was the marriage of his son 
Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. 

3d. A time of return to Jerusalem, and of repentance and renewed re- 
form (1 Chron. xix.-xx.), ending with his alliance with Ahaziah, son and 
successor of Ahab, in building ships for commerce with Tarshish. 

It was on his return that Jehu the son of Hanani the seer met him with 
the question: “Shouldest thou help the ungodly, and love them that hate 
the Lord?” This led to a genuine repentance and to the renewed prose- 
cution and thorough organization of the work of reform and religious in- 
struction and judgment in Judah, in which he engaged personally. 

His last great act of trust in the Lord was called out when there came 
against him a vast army of Moabites, Ammonites, and the inhabitants of 
Mount Seir. His prayer as he stood before the people in one of the courts 
of the Temple brought a great victory without a battle. 

In spite of this marvelous grace of God his last act seems to have been 
one of apostasy and idolatrous alliance (2 Chron. xx. 35-37), and his son 
Jehoram came to the throne with such evil connections and entanglements 
as enabled him to undo speedily much of the work that the father had done. 


V. The Fifth Lesson of the month has for its theme, “Omri and Ahab.” 
Its Scripture is 1 Kings xvi. 23-33. The events lie outside of the Religious 
Covenant, and therefore are not recorded by the Chronicler. 

The Lesson begins in point of time nine years before the accession of 
Jehoshaphat in Judah. During the reigns of Rehoboam, Abijah and Asa, 
a period of sixty-one years, three successive dynasties—those of Jeroboam, 
of Baasha, and of Omri—held sway in Israel. The first-fruits of Jero- 
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boam’s idolatry had appeared in the reign of violence and bloodshed, and 
in the increasing wickedness of the rulers that followed him,—it being re- 
corded of each of the later ones, that he “did evil in the sight of the Lord 
above all that were before him” (verses 25 and 30). Ahab’s career intro- 
duced the full harvest of evil: “Ahab did more to provoke the Lord the 
God of Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him” 
(verse 33). 

The key to the understanding of this whole Scripture (1 Kings xvii. 23— 
2 Kings xili.), covering the missions of Elijah and Elisha (which have no 
place in Chronicles), is found in the fact that it was the final struggle of 
Jehovah to save Israel from idolatry and destruction,—a struggle between 
Jehovah and Baal. The present Lesson is confined to the crisis, brought 
on by the new wickedness of Ahab, that precipitated the struggle that in- 
volved what may be regarded as one of the three greatest continued mani- 
festations of divine power in the history of the Chosen People. 

Ahab began by walking in the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat. As 
if that had been a light thing for him, he married the wicked “Jezebel the 
daughter of Ethbaal, King of the Zidonians, and went and served Baal and 
worshipped him.” His crowning iniquity was the establishment of the 
licentious Phenician Baal worship as the national religion of Israel. The 
unspeakable corruption and degradation that followed are almost beyond 
conception. It is one of the marvels of divine grace that God made this 
culmination of wickedness the occasion of one of His most remarkable in- 
terpositions in the course of Hebrew history. 

The final and apparently almost futile struggle is left to be considered 
in subsequent Lessons. 

Norte.—A helpful book in the study of this portion of the Bible is entitled, 
“The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah—An Interwoven History with a Har- 


mony of Parallel Passages.” By Rev. George O. Little, D.D. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and London, price $3.00, post paid. 


: 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM, AND WHY IT CAN NOT BE ACCEPTED 
Rev. Principal Sheraton, D.D., LL.D., Wyckliffe College, Toronto, Canada 


(Concluded from May number) 


FOURTH LINE OF ENQUIRY: Relation to 
Vital Religion and Essential Christian Truth.— 


spired. “All Scripture,’ declares St. 


Continued. 

Il. THE RELATION OF THE RADICAL 
THEORY TO THE INSPIRATION AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

1. The Higher Criticism and the In- 
spiration of the Old Testament. 

The Radical Theory impugns the Di- 
vine Inspiration of the Old Testament 
Scriptures and deprives them of their 
authority as the divine rule of faith. 

The Scriptures claim to be divinely in- 


Paul, “is given by inspiration of God” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). The Revised Version 
does not change the force of the state- 
ment. “Every Scripture given by in- 
spiration of God,” that is, inasmuch as 
it is given by inspiration of God, “is 
profitable.’ The whole of Scripture is 
inspired. This inspiration was a special 
divine influence which controlled and 
guided the sacred writers in such a way 
that what they wrote is not man’s word 
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merely, but God’s word. Even so lib- 
eral a theologian as the late Dr. Rob- 
ertson Smith supports this position. 


“People now say that the Bible only 
contains the Word of God, when they 
mean that part of the Bible is the Word 
of God and another part is the word of 
man. That is not the doctrine of our 
Churches, which hold that the substance 
of all Scripture is God’s Word.” 


The Bible is a divine-human book 
throughout, not partly divine and partly 
human, but both divine and human 
throughout its whole compass. 

The Bible is a human book. God in it 
speaks to men by the ministry of men, 
whose personality is not destroyed but 
strengthened and illuminated. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of each writer 
are impressed upon his portion of the 
Sacred Volume: and the spiritual ex- 
perience and gifts of each are utilized. 
Hence the variety and manifoldness of 
the Scriptures, their differences in style 
and method, and their adaptation to the 
various wants and moods of men. 

The Bible is a Divine Book, the work 
of the Spirit who controlled its produc- 
tion throughout, communicating truth 
not discernible by men, illuminating the 
understanding of the writers, imparting 
a right judgment, restraining from error, 
securing accuracy in testimony and dis- 
crimination in the use of pre-existing 
material, and suggesting apt and fit 
words for the correct setting forth of the 
revealed truth. 

As Bishop Westcott says, in the 
Scriptures there is perfect union be- 
tween the Divine and human: 


Poe preserves absolute’ truthfulness 
with perfect humanity. The letter be- 
comes as perfect as the spirit; and it 
may very well seem that the image of 
the Incarnation is reflected in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, which, as I believe, ex- 
hibit the human and the Divine in the 
highest form and in the most perfect 


union.” 

2. The Higher Criticism and the Bible 
as the Sure Basis of the Christian Life. 

Holy Scripture, inasmuch as it is in- 
spired of God, “is profit- 
able,” as St. Paul aftirms, 
“for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 


All Scripture 
Profitable. 
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righteousness.” Though all Scripture is 
not of equal value, all is valuable; every 
part of the wonderful organism has 
its place and use. As Origen long ago 
said: 

“Every word of it (Scripture), if only 
it be rightly viewed, effects a special 
purpose: for revelation is not a vain 
thing for us: it is our life.” 

Such was the view of the Reformers, 
as is graphically set forth by Professor 
Lindsay: 

“The simplest Bible stories and even 
geographical and architectural descrip- 
tions may, and do, give us the side-lights 
necessary to complete the manifestation 
of God to His people. No detail 
of individual or national life is useless. 
Everything helps to fill in the picture of 
fellowship between God and His peo- 
ple, which can come true in our experi- 
ence if we have the same faith which 
these holy men of God had. The value 
of the whole Bible lies in the fact that 
directly or indirectly every part serves 
to convey to us an infallible declaration 
of the sovereign will of God.” 

What Bishop Westcott says of the 
Gospels is correspondingly true of every 
portion of the Scriptures: 


“It would be easy to prove that there 
is no singularity in expression or detail 
in trait of individual feeling or concep- 
tion in the Gospels which does not in 
some one place greatly affect our notion 
of Christ’s teaching.’ 


Just as every atom and organism in 
the Universe has its place and its use 
and its value, however diversified; so 
also in the wonderful living unity of the 
Divine Scriptures, every book and inci- 
dent and portion and word has its sig- 
nificance and its value; and the humblest 
the most trivial, the least perfect, is as 
true as the greatest, and as fully inspired 
by the One Spirit of Revelation and of 
Truth. 

Now such a book from its very nature 

possesses two pre-emi- 
Two Char- nent characteristics: as 
acteristics. : SA MIS 

to its origin, it is super- 
natural; as to its contents, it is the truth. 
But the radical theory deprives the Old 
Testament of both these qualities. 

The Old Testament, like the New, is 
a supernatural book, supernaturally in- 
spired. Inspiration is not, as some 
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would say, simply an exalted form of 
human genius; nor is it merely a strong- 
er faith and a deeper spiritual insight, 
differing only in degree from what is 
possessed by all Christians. This would 
make the Scriptures merely literary pro- 
ductions; perhaps the purest and most 
exalted in their ethical and religious 
contents, but still differing, only in de- 
gree, not in nature, from kindred pro- 
ductions of human genius and expres- 
sions of human thought and feeling. 
The Radical Critics by their philo- 
sophical theory endeavor to eliminate 
the supernatural element from the Scrip- 
tures. They either openly deny its 
supernatural character, or place it under 
such limitations that it is virtually de- 
stroyed. Some disavow any special Di- 
vine inspiration of the Old Testament, 
and place the religious books of Israel 
in the same category as the religious 
books of other nations, affirming that 
they are no more inspired than these. 
And certainly if the religion of Israel be 
the product of a natural evolution, all 
such supernatural intervention as in- 
spiration implies is absolutely excluded. 
Even those who profess to hold to a 
doctrine of inspiration so modify it as 
to deprive it of its distinctive character 
and reduce it virtually to an ordinary 
operation of the Divine Spirit, such as 
that to which all gifts of human genius 
and attainments of religious faith are to 
be traced. Thus George Adam Smith 
denies that prediction forms any part 
of prophecy. Speaking of the Prophets 
he says: “By a faith differing in degree 
but not in kind from ours these men be- 
came Prophets of God.” Isaiah, he tells 
us, “prophesied and predicted all he did 
from loyalty to two simple truths, which 
he tells us he received from God Him- 
self: that sin must be punished and that 
the people of God must be saved. This 
simple faith acting along with a wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature and 
ceaseless vigilance of human affairs con- 
stituted inspiration for Isaiah.” Such 
utterances—and many might be quoted 
from the writings of the Critics—illus- 
trate the irresistible tendency in the 
modern theory of the Old Testament to 


break down the supernatural character 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The second characteristic quality of 
the Scriptures, which I have named, is 
their truthfulness. The very object of 
inspiration is to secure a true and re- 
liable record. If the Scriptures are in- 
spired by the Spirit of Truth they must 
possess in a supreme degree the attrib- 
ute of truthfulness. If there is not per- 
fect truthfulness there can be no true 
Divine inspiration. There is no possible 
middle ground. As Bishop Westcott 
well says: 

“Much of the criticism of the present 
day seems to assume that there is some 
resting-place between the perfect truth- 
fulness of inspiration and the uncer- 
tainty of ordinary writing. . A 
subjective standard is erected, which if 
once admitted, will be used as much to 
measure the doctrines as the facts of 
Scripture; and while many speculators 
boldly avow this, others are contented 
to admit the premises from which the 
conclusion necessarily follows.” 

If we accept the premises of the mod- 
ern theory of the Old Testament we will 
be forced to the logical issue, to the de- 
nial of the Divine Inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

Dr. Robertson Smith has stated that 
“the proof that a book is credible must 
precede belief that it is inspired.” How 
much credibility, we may well ask, re- 
mains to a literature largely composed, 
as the Higher Critics assert, of myth, 
legend and forgery? Can the loosest 
and most elastic theory of inspiration 
admit such a volume within its compass? 

But it is urged that God can reveal 
Himself through myth and legend, just 
as our Lord employed parables for the 
conveyance of Divine truth. True, but 
our Lord never gave us parables for his- 
tory. What is presented to us in the 
Old Testament is given as veritable his- 
tory, not as myth and legend. When al- 
legories are made use of they are not 
presented to us as history. And what 
is given as history, a truthful record of 
God’s dealings with His people, can not 
be turned into myth and legend and fab- 
rication, as the critics allege, without 
impugning the veracity and trustworthi- 
ness of the Old Testament, and in con-— 
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sequence its inspiration; unless, as Can- 
on Liddon said, “there is such a thing as 
the inspiration of inveracity.” Such an 
inspiration can not proceed from Him 
Whose “Word is Truth.” 

Two cautions may be seasonable here. 
Inspiration does not exempt the Bible 
Twofold from errors of trans- 
son, mission. As a matter of 

fact, we know that the 
Scriptures, as we possess them, trans- 
mitted through ages even by means of 
imperfect manuscripts and _ defective 
translations, are unavoidably subject to 
the mistakes and blemishes of all such 
translation and transmission. The won- 
der is that they are so few. A special 
Providence has wonderfully watched 
over the transmission of the Sacred Vol- 
ume. The errors and defects which have 
been found are wholly superficial and 
transient. They do not detract one iota 
from the completeness of the revelation, 
or cast the slightest doubt upon a single 
great truth or fact recorded therein. 

Inspiration did not impart the knowl- 
edge of human science. The Scriptures 
were not given to teach science or his- 
tory or any other sub- 
ject of knowledge at- 
tainable in ordinary 
ways. Their object is distinctively spir- 
itual and religious, and all other subjects 
are subordinate to the main topic and 
purpose. Nevertheless, the general har- 
mony between the Bible and science is 
remarkable in two ways. Conspicuously 
unique is the freedom of the Scriptures 
from the errors, puerilities and super- 
Stitions which abound in the sacred 
books of other religions. The Divine 
Inspiration has exercised a wonderful 
restraining influence, which preserved 
the sacred writers from the absurdities 
into which their contemporaries fell. 
The Bible contradicts no known fact of 
science. 

But there is much more than this nega- 
tive freedom from error in the Biblical 
allusions to nature; there is a remark- 
able correspondence between the order 
of the physical universe as related in the 
Scriptures and as unfolded by science, 
a correspondence which has been ex- 
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pounded by Dawson, Guyot, Dana and 
others, who were at once eminent stu- 
dents of nature and humble disciples of 
Christ. The Bible does not, indeed, 
teach empirical science; but it does un- 
fold the fundamental principles upon 
which the Universe is _ constructed, 
which give unity and coherence to na- 
ture, and which lie at the roots of every 
Scientific problem and investigation. 

Two misconceptions are frequently 
met with. The one is 
the confusion of imper- 
fection with error: the 
other is the confusion of difficulties with 
proved errors. 

As to the first, there is a radical dis- 
tinction between what is merely imper- 
fect and what is untrue. Error is con- 
trary to truth. Imperfection is true as 
far as it goes, but it is not truth in its 
fullness and completeness. Truth in its 
rudimentary form is imperfect, but it is 
not erroneous. Truth in germ develops 
truth. Error in germ develops error. 
There is a progress in the Bible trom 
the more elementary and imperfect rev- 
elations to the mature revelations of the 
New Testament. Every instructed 
Christian knows how great an advance 
the New Testament marks upon the Old. 
But the imperfection and incompleteness 
of the Old is not erroneousness, as inany 
Old Testament critics seem to think. 

Then there is the second prevalent 
misconception, which confuses diff- 
culties and discrepancies with proved er- 
rors. No one questions the existence of 
difficulties in the Scriptures. A Bible 
without difficulties would be itself the 
greatest difficulty of all; it would fur- 
nish the most available weapon to the 
sceptic and impose the greatest strain 
upon our faith. Just as in life, just as 
in the material universe, so in the Holy 
Scriptures there are difficulties, and 
these, in patient submission to them 
and mastery of them, furnish a Divinely 
appointed discipline most necessary for 
Christian growth and character. 

But there is a vital distinction, too 
often overlooked, between difficulties 
and proved errors. There never has 
been, there never can be—I say it with 


Two Mis- 
conceptions. 
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absolute confidence—found in the Scrip- 
tures, a demonstrated error. Here let 
me cite the testimony of the late Dean 
Farrar, all the more valuable because he 
repudiates the view of Scripture that 
would exclude “the possibility of mis- 
take” by the Bible writers: yet even he 
is constrained to say: 


“That they did so err I am not so ir- 
reverent as to assert, nor has the widest 
learning and acutest ingenuity of 
scepticism ever pointed to one complete 
and demonstrated error of fact or doc- 
trine in the Old or New Testament.” 


We deny the existence of proved er- 
Tors; we admit the existence of diffi- 
culties. The failure to distinguish be- 
tween these constitutes what Dr. War- 
field pertinently describes as “the in- 
eradicable inability of the whole nega- 
tive school.” 

Not a few of the difficulties now pa- 
raded before us are in reality the result 
of the critical theory to which it is 
sought to make the histories of the Old 
Testament conform. Some difficulties 
are due, as already noted, to the defects 
in the transmission of books so ancient 
and preserved in the face of the most 
destructive forces arrayed against them. 
Many difficulties are plainly due to the 
incompleteness of the narrative or the 
insufficiency of our knowledge. Not a 
few difficulties, which have been in the 
past held up by sceptics as positive er- 
rors, have been completely removed. 
There is abundance of evidence to justi- 
fy our confidence that the remaining diffi- 
culties will in due time receive a satis- 
factory solution. 

Ill. THE RELATION OF 
CRITICISM TO CHRIST. 

The third factor in the religious rela- 
tions of the Higher Criticism I desire to 
approach with utmost reverence; but I 
can not see how it is possible to avoid 
the conclusion that the Radical Theory 
comes into conflict with the character 
and claims of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The light in which the Jews contem- 
porary with our Lord 


THE RADICAL 


tien and His desciples re- 
he garded the Old Testa- 
ment, is well known. They held ex- 
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plicitly the Divine origin of every word 
of the Old Testament: and it is con- 
ceded by scholars that our Lord and His 
disciples held the same views. (‘Thus 
Rothe says: 


“We find in the New Testament au- 
thors the same theoretical view of the 
Old Testament and the same practice as 
to its use as among Jews of the time in 
general.” 


Again he says: 


“Our authors [that is, of the New 
Testament] look upon the words of the 
Old Testament as immediate words of 
God and adduce them expressly as such, 
even those of them which are not at all 
related as direct sayings of God. They 
see nothing at all in the Sacred Volume 
which is simply the word of its human 
author and not, at the same’ time, the 
very word of God Himself. In all that 
stands written God Himself speaks to 
them and so entirely are they habituated 
to think only of this that they receive 
the sacred word written itself, as such, 


as God’s words.” 


The New Testament throughout un- 
mistakably presents this view, to use the 
words of Pfleiderer, of “the irrefragable 
authority of the letter [of the Old Tes- 
tament] as the immediately revealed 
word of God.” A recent writer admits 
that: 

“Now there can be practically no 
doubt that Christ believed in the his- 
toricity of all incidents to which He allud- 
ed, as well as in the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch.” 

Again he says: 


“It is admitted that in all probability 
Jesus believed that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch.’® 


If our Lord thus stamped the Old Tes- 
tament with His authority and affirmed, 
as He undoubtedly did, the historical re- 


18 McFayden: “Old Testament Criticism,” p. 209. 
Professor George Adam Smith says that, “opinions 
of the abiding validity of the Old Testament were 
held by the Apostles along with a very strict be- 
lief in the inspiration of its text.”” Now there can 
be no doubt that whatever views were held by the 
inspired writers of the New Testament as to the 
inspiration and authority of the Old Testament, 
they were the views which had been taught by 
Christ. As Bishop Moule says, “The glorified 
Christ sent down the Paraclete, and the rst and 
abiding work of the Paraclete was to illuminate 
the Apostles with a new understanding of the 
truth and glory of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
altogether on the lines of their crucified Master's — 
teaching about them.” Moule: “To My Younger 


Brethren,” p. 58. ; , 
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liability and genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch, as the work of Moses, should not 
this at once settle the question so far as 
these are concerned? As the late Canon 
Liddon forcibly puts it: 


“A sincere and intelligent belief in the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ obliges us to 
believe that Jesus Christ, as a teacher, 
is infallible. The man who sin- 
cerely believes that Jesus Christ is God 
will not doubt that His every word 
standeth sure, and that whatever has 
been sealed by His supreme authority is 
independent of and unassailable by~ the 
judgment of His creatures respecting it.” 


And above all on the Old Testament 
our Lord has set the sanction and seal 
of His supreme authority. 

We do not mean to maintain that all 
critical inquiry is shut off, and that there 

are not many questions 
are cae as to the composition of 

the Books of Scripture 
which are legitimate subjects for critical 
investigation. But these are minor 
points and do not affect the great is- 
sues. Our Lord affirmed, and on His 
authority we believe, that the Pentateuch 
relates the true history of the covenant 
people of God; that it is not a collection 
of myths and legends, but veritable and 
trustworthy history; that it contains real 
and actual revelations given by Divine 
inspiration; and that Moses is the au- 
thor of the Books substantially as they 
stand. 

The Higher Critics admit that our 
Lord held both the historicity and the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
indeed the historicity and inspiration of 
the Old Testament in general. How 
then is our Lord’s attitude towards the 
Old Testament attempted to be ex- 
plained from the standpoint of the 
critics? 

Some maintain that our Lord did not 
actually hold these views 
in regard to the Old 
Testament, but spoke as 
He did by way of accommodation to 
Jewish prejudices. This explanation as- 
sumes that Christ, although He knew 
that the beliefs of those about Him in 
regard to the Divine authority of the Old 


Critical 
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Testament were false, yet stated and re- 
affirmed them, as if they were true. This 
involves a charge of wilful misrepresen- 
tation against our Lord: for He did not 
merely pass over these matters in silence 
but made positive affirmations. The at- 
tempt to distinguish between things 
which Christ definitely taught and those 
which lay within what has been called 
the “neutral zone” signally fails. If such 
a “neutral zone” exists, which is more 
than questionable, certainly our Lerd’s 
teaching as to the Old Testament has no 
place within it. 

To believe that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch is not a matter of salvation, but 
to believe that Christ is true, that in 
what He believed and affirmed He can- 
not be mistaken, is a most vital matter. 
The plea that Christ did not teach criti- 
cal science, that such questions had not 

been raised in His day, 
aay is beside the mark. 

What is in question is 
not Christ’s knowledge of critical science, 
but the trustworthiness of His utter- 
ances about the Old Testament, whether 
it is or is not a true account of God’s 
dealings with His people and an authori- 
tative record of His revelations to them. 
Certainly, our Lord assumed and af- 
firmed the historical trustworthiness and 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
He did not pass over these points in 
silence. His affirmations are distinct 
and positive. Hl'e claimed absolute au- 
thority for His own words; and con- 
spicuous among His words are His 
teachings as to the Old Testament. 

If what He said in regard to it was 
merely a politic compliance with what 
others mistakenly believed, and not the 
truth as He Himself knew it, does not 
such a representation of Christ cast a 
very serious imputation upon His char- 
acter? Does it not seriously invalidate 
all His teachings, and asperse His 
claims to be, not merely truthful, but 
the very Truth itself? 

The most of those who attempt to 
reconcile the conclusions of the radical 
criticism with the claims and teachings 
of our Lord give a different explanation. 
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They affirm that He spoke of the Old 
Testament as he knew and believed, but 
that He shared in the ignorance of His 
contemporaries, and, be it observed, of 
all the inspired writers of the New Tes- 
tament, in regard to the real origin and 
character of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. In this, they affirm He simply 
displayed that ignorance and fallibility 
which formed part of His humiliation 

when He took upon 
Him our nature with all 
its infirmities. 

The former explanation touched our 
Lord’s character; the latter challenges 
His competency. In it two great ques- 
tions are involved: the first, as to the na- 
ture and extent of our Lord’s knowl- 
edge: the second, as to His relations to 
the Old Testament. 

1. First then, let us consider the ques- 
tion as to our Lord’s knowledge,—what 
was its nature and extent? 

He is the God-man, Son of God and 
Son of Man. Our Lord, in taking upon 
Him “the form of a servant,’ did not 
lay aside “the form of God” (Phil, 
ii.6-8). It was “while existing and con- 
tinuing to exist in the essential form of 
God” that He took upon Him “the form 
of a servant.” It was the Divine Person, 
the eternal Son of God, who took into 
union with His divine nature our human 
nature, and all through His career of ser- 
vice and of suffering, He was still sub- 
sisting in the form of God. He, the In- 
carnate One, did not cease to be God. 
He did not divest Himself of a single 
divine attribute. The two natures, the 
divine and the human, in their fullness 
and perfection, subsisted together in the 
One Person. He possessed the qualities 
and experienced the conditions that be- 
long to both. He, therefore, possessed 
both divine and human knowledge, real 
and complete. Whatever mystery there 
may be in the co-existence of the two, it 
is part of the profound mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

Jesus is God. 


Two Questions 
Involved. 


It is this that gave ef- 
ficacy to His redeeming work. It is this 


“The word huparkon, subsisting, as used 
by St. Paul, denotes both the preéxistence and the 
continued existence of Christ in the form of 
God,”’ GIFFORD, ; 
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that constituted Him the Revealer of 
God. For, as He said, “No one knoweth 
the Father except the Son and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
Him.” As God, Jesus knew all things. 
He could not, and did not part with His 
Divine Omniscience, even while He in- 

creased in human wisdom. 
Jesus as man, in all things made like 
unto us, was possessed 


shiner of human knowledge, 
of Jesus. under all its essential 
conditions and _ limita- 

tions. This is shown in that He is de- 


clared to have increased in wisdom. 
Moreover, Jesus possessed an empirical 
knowledge, a knowledge acquired by ex- 
perience. There were many things 
which “He came to know.” His human 
understanding was subject to the same 
laws of growth and progress, and was 
under the same conditions of observa- 
tion and reflection as that of other men. 

But on the other hand, Jesus was a 
man unlike all other men. He was a 
perfect man, and He was without sin. 
He was, therefore, free from all the 
prejudices, the perversions of thought 
and will, the self-seeking and error, 
which affect our knowledge. 

H'e was possessed by the Holy Spirit. 
His pure humanity was moulded by the 
Spirit out of Virgin flesh. In Him dwelt 
the fulness of the Spirit, who led and 
controlled Him throughout His life on 
earth. And in His death it was by the 
Eternal Spirit that He offered up Him- 
self to God. His mind was elevated, en- 
larged, illuminated by the Spirit to the 
utmost extent that the most capacious 
human mind was capable of. There are 
no limits to be set to Christ’s human 
knowledge, short of the ultimate limits 
of His human nature to receive and bear 
the Divine illumination. 

But there is still more. The human 
nature of Jesus was in closest union with 
God. His human knowledge was being 
continually replenished from the Divine 
knowledge. He represents Himself as 
being in constant and closest fellowship 
with God: and draws a remarkable con- 
trast between what He thus saw and 


knew and what man, as man, can aad 
ie 
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and know. “No man hath seen God at 
any time; the only begotten Son [or, 
as a strongly attested reading gives,— 
“the only begotten God”,] which is [not 
“was”] in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him.” “The Son,” he 
declares, “can do nothing of Himself, 
but what He seeth the Father doing; for 
the Father showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth.” He has continuous fel- 
lowship with the Father: He maintains 
an unbroken vision of the Father, an un- 
broken continuity of communion with 
Him; so that His words were the words 
of the Father, and His works were the 
works of the Father. While on earth 
He could say in the full consciousness 
of His Divine nature and existence,— 
“Before Abraham was, I AM.’” 
Compare Jesus as the Revealer of God 


yess nid with the Prophets. 
They brought messages 
eS ron nc: from God. Jesus re- 


vealed God Himself. He claimed to 
know the will of God, the truth of God, 
yea, God Himself, in terms which in the 
mouth of the greatest of the Prophets 
would have been arrogant and blasphem- 
ous. Our Lord asserted His knowledge 
of the Father to be equal to the Father’s 
knowledge of Him. Our Lord’s revela- 
tions of the Father were not the expres- 
sion of His remembrance of a former fel- 
lowship which H'e had with the Father. 
They flowed immediately out of His 
actual fellowship with the Father during 
His life on earth. They were drawn di- 
rectly and continuously from the Father, 
as no prophet’s announcements and dis- 
closures could be: “He Whom God hath 
sent speaketh the words of God” (John 
dite 34); 

The source from which our Lord drew 
His Revelations was the Divine Mind. 
He had, as man, continual access to the 
Divine Omniscience. From that bound- 
less source He, as man, appropriated all 
that His human mind and consciousness 
were capable of: and thus the Divine 
revelations were translated into the 
forms of human intelligence, and made 
accessible to us. Jesus was capable of 
such knowledge, because He was God; 


29 John i. 18; iii. 34; v. 19, 23; viii. 58 


and no mere man was capable of it. Yet 
He received no more than such a mind 
could appropriate. He is truly man, as 
well as really God. 

It is because Christ is Man that His 
utterances are accessible to us. It is be- 
cause He is true God that they possess 
absolute and infallible authority. Noth- 
ing was excluded from His human 
knowledge which was necessary for our 
salvation. What was or was not im- 
parted to His human mind was deter- 
mined by the requirements of that mis- 
sion of service and mercy for which He 
was pleased to be made man. (Com- 
pare Hooker, E. P. V., 54, 6.) 

Hence our Lord’s knowledge included 
all God’s will and working in and for 

man’s salvation, all that 


Extent of He had done in the past 
Our Lord’s throughout the history 
Knowledge. of redemption, all that 


He was then doing 
through the Incarnate One Who knew 
every detail and feature of His own work 
and sufferings and death, and all that 
He was about to do in the future de- 
velopments of His Kingdom. In our 
Lord’s disclosures as to the future glory 
of that kingdom and His own Second 
Coming, there is one remarkable reserva- 
tion. He not only refuses to give any 
answer to the enquiries as to the time of 
His Second Advent, but He expressly de- 
clares that the Son of Man Himself is in 
ignorance of it (Mark xiii. 32). This 
declaration is the more extraordinary, 
because our Lord’s statements as to His 
second coming are remarkably full and 
explicit. He declares its certainty and 
describes its accompaniment and its ob- 
ject, its glory and its terror. The sole 
limitation set within all this vast com- 
pass of knowledge relates to the time of 
His Epiphany. It is not difficult to see 
why this limitation was here placed upon 
His human knowledge. The time of the 
Second Advent was in the Divine Wis- 
dom excluded from the Revelations 
made by Jesus. “It is not,” he declares, 


_ “for you to know times and seasons 


which the Father hath set in His own 
authority” (Act i. 7). 
Yet from this solitary and exceptional 
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case, some have endeavored to deduce a 
general principle and to apply it, as we 
have seen, to our Lord’s knowledge of 
the Old Testament. 

2. What then were our Lord’s rela- 
tions to the Old Testament? 

He certainly never asserted ignorance 
in regard to it, as He did in regard to 
His second coming. 

Moreover, the two subjects are entire- 
ly different in their nature and in their 
bearing upon the Christian life. The 
whole moral and disciplinary value of 
the truth of the Second Advent depends 
upon this, that while its occurrence is 
certain, the time of the coming is uncer- 
tain. On this ground, we are exhorted 
to be “always ready, because we know 
not when the Son of Man cometh.” 

On the contrary, the truthfulness and 
authority of the Old Testament are fun- 
damental to Christian faith and life. 
Most remarkable are our Lord’s rela- 
tions to it. Not only was He a profound 
student of it, fully conversant with its 
contents and deeply versed in its teach- 
ings; not only did He honor its author- 
jty and assert its inviolability, rebuking 
additions to it, correcting misinterpre- 
tations, discriminating what was tempor- 
ary and assuring men of its stability and 
perpetuity; not only did He teach and 
train His disciples from it, not merely 
instructing them, as another teacher 
might have done, but giving them spirit- 
ual illumination and opening their mind 
to understand it; but beyond even these 
evidences of His intimate connection 
with the Sacred Volume, there are two 
outstanding constituents in His relations 
to the Book of the Old Covenant. He 
declared Himself to be the Supreme Sub- 
ject of the Old Testa- 
ment. He found and 
expounded “in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Him- 
self.’ “They were all,” He says, “writ- 
ten concerning Me.” (Luke xxiv. 44). 
“They are they,” He affirms, “which bear 
witness of me.” (John v. 39.) He de- 
clares Himself to be the object of all the 
promises and predictions of the Old 
Testament, the fulfilment and consum- 
mation of all its revelations. 


A Twofold 
Relation, 


Then again He was not only the Sub- 
ject, but the Author of the Old Testa- 
ment. God has given no revelation of 
Himself except through the Eternal 
Son. God reveals His power and wis- 
dom in His works; and that revelation 
was given through the Son, for “all 
things were made by Him and without 
Him was not anything made that hath 
been made.” (John i.3.) God spake by 
the Prophets; but it was “the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them” (1 Pet. i. 11). 

Our Lord declares that “He is the 
Light of the World,’ and that as well 
before as after the Incarnation. As He 
said, “Whensoever I am in the world, 
I am the Light of the world” (John ix.s). 
The declaration points back, as Bishop 
Westcott notes, to the manifold revela- 
tions of the Old Testament through the 
Patriarchs in the Law and in the Proph- 
ets. He was the light that illuminated 
every prophet and teacher of the Old 
Dispensation. He was the Mediator 
through whom the Old Testament, as 
well as the New, was given. There 
never was, there never could be, any 
revelation of the Father, except through 


the Son. The office of Revealer beiongs 
to Him as Son. It is inherent in His 
Person. 


Now if the Lord’s relations to the Old 
Testament be so vital, so fundamental, 
‘Was He. so bound up both with 
a istaleen? its origin and its subject; 

and if, as even the crit- 
ics admit, He believed in and affirmed its 
historic truth and its Divine authority, 
is it possible to believe that He was mis- 
taken, that He spoke in ignorance of its 
real origin and character? Are we not 
“bound,” as Bishop Stubbs has said, “to 
accept the language of our Lord in ref- 
erence to the Old Testament Scriptures 
as beyond appeal?21_ And, if we refuse 
thus to accept it, what credence can be 
given to our Lord’s words on any other 
subject? If our Lord were so ignorant 
in regard to the former revelations of 
God in the Old Testament, what guar- 
antee have we that His claims to be the 
Revealer of the Father in the New Tes- 


21 Bishop of Oxford’s Second Charge, 1893. 
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tament are not vitiated by the same ig- 
norance? 
IV. CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion two considerations 
should be emphasized. 

1. All the phenomena of the Penta- 
teuch are explainable upon the supposi- 
tion of its Mosaic authorship. 

Let us take, for example, the Book of 
Genesis. It closes at a 
time three hundred 
years or more prior to 
the life of Moses. Theologians have 
long held that Moses in writing it had 
before him written sources from which 
he may have drawn material. In this 
view there is nothing opposed to its 
character and claims as a portion of the 
inspired Word of God. In the books 
of Kings and Chronicles there are ref- 
erences to older records from which 
parts of their contents were taken. St 
Luke, we know, made use of written 
documents in writing his Gospel. So 
we may be reasonably sure that, under 
the same divine inspiration, Moses made 
use of written material handed down 
from by-gone ages, rejecting what was 
false and superstitious and giving us 
an authentic record of God’s dealings 
with the human race and with the fath- 
ers of the chosen nation. 

This view receives remarkable confir- 
mation from the ancient 
Babylonian records re- 
cently  disentombed. 
There is a wonderful similarity between 
the story of creation given in these rec- 
ords and that in Genesis, but with strik- 
ing differences. In the Babylonian rec- 
ords, as Sayce observes, “there is no 
longer a creator God. He has 
been swept aside and an atheistical phil- 
osophy has taken his place.” “The words 
with which the Book of Genesis begin 
are a curious contradiction of the state- 
ment of the Babylonian Cosmologist. 
But the contradiction illustrates the dif- 
ference between the Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian points of view. The Hebrew was 
not only a monotheist; he believed also 
that everything, even from the bcgin- 
ning, had been made by the Supreme 
God; the Babylonian on the contrary 


Origin of 
Genesis. 


Contrast in 
Records. 


started with a materialistic philosophy.” 
Again he says, “The Hebrew Cosmology 
starts from the belief in the one God, 
besides whom there is none else. On its 
forefront stand the words, ‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth.’” “Herein,” says Sayce, “lies the 
great contrast between the Babylonian 
and the Hebrew conceptions of crea- 
tone 

A comparison of the Babylonian and 
Genesis accounts of the flood yields sim- 
ilar results. As Sayce says, “the connec- 
tion between the Babylonian and He- 
brew stories is very close, and the Baby- 
lonian is the older of the two.” And 
Sayce notes another remarkable fact 
brought to light by the comparison, 
namely, that the resemblances between 
the two “are not confined to one only 
of the two documents into which mod- 
ern criticism has separated the Bible nar- 
rative. The agreement exists with both 
together, the Jehovistic and Elohistic, as 
they are found as present combined, or 
(rather) supposed to be combined in the 
Hebrew text.” The fact he observes, 
“throws grave doubt on the reality of 
the critical analysis” of the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The story could not have been bor- 
rowed by the Jews in the age of the Ex- 
ile; the Palestinian coloring of the Bible 
version forbids such a supposition. Be- 
sides, the discovery of the Telel Amarna 
tablets shows that the culture and lit- 
erature of Babylon had made their way 
into Palestine and even into Egypt long 
before the Mosaic age, and that the 
great literary works of Chaldea were 
even at that time known and used as 
text-books in Palestine and Egypt, and 
some of them had found their way even 
into Greece. 

Then, again, it is highly probable that 
the Pentateuch underwent some process 
of revision or modernization. How nec- 
essary this would be appears from a ref- 
erence to the history of our own English 
Bible. 

In the East, with its marvelous im- 


%Sayce. “The Religions of Ancient Egypt and ~ 
Babylonia,” pp. 383, 385. 
23 Ibid, pp. 443, 444. 
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mobility, lingual changes might have 
been less rapid and ex- 

Ezra and the tensive, but during the 

Law. centuries from the Exo- 
dus to the time of Ezra 
the Scribe, great changes must have tak- 
en place. Ezra was a man of intense 
zeal and versed in the learning of his 
day. He is represented as publicly read- 
ing and interpreting the Law to the peo- 
ple. Bishop Westcott maintains that 
the tradition which points to Ezra and 
the great Synagogue as “having revised 
and closed the collection of sacred books 
is supported by strong internal probabil- 
ity.’ Lord Arthur Hervey holds that 
the statements of the sacred narrative 
“give the utmost probability to the ac- 
count which attributes to him a cor- 
rected edition of the Scriptures and the 
circulation of such copies.” Even Dr. 
Driver says that “it would not be in- 
consistent with the terms in which he 
[Ezra] is spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment to suppose the final redaction and 
completion of the Priests’ Code or even 
of the Pentateuch generally was his 
work.” 

Whatever peculiarities may mark the 
literary phenomena of the Pentateuch, 
they can all be most reasonably and sat- 
isfactorily explained upon this view, 
without resort to the revolutionary and 
complicated hypotheses of the Radical 
Critics. 

2. There is a second consideration too 
often overlooked: The radical theory 
passes over the great positive teachings 
of the Bible, and fastens itself simply 
upon supposed discrepancies and diffi- 
culties. 

Now, in no sphere of knowledge are 
difficulties admitted as valid evidence 
against positive proof. 

A few years before the discovery of 
the planet Neptune astronomers were 

disturbed by the unex- 

Difficulties plained aberrations of 

not Disproof. the planet Uranus, and 

their apparent contra- 

diction to great physical laws accepted 

as undoubted truths by men of science. 

Then the astronomer LeVerrier laid 
down this principle: 
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“It does not become a scientific man 
to give up a principle because of diffi- 
culties that can not be explained. We 
can not explain the aberrations of Ura- 
nus now, but we may be sure that the 
Newtonian system will prove to be right 
sooner or later.” 

And, as we know, a few years later 
through the discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune the Newtonian system was proved 
to be right, and the aberrations which 
had been a difficulty and stumbling 
block, yielded additional confirmation of 
the great Newtonian laws. 

So we may say: “It does not become 
a Christian man to give up a principle 
grounded in the divine revelation and 
confirmed and attested by the experience 
and in the consciousness of myriads of 
Christian believers, because of difficul- 
ties which we can not yet explain.” We 
want more of what Paley calls moral 
fortitude, the power to keep a difficulty 
in its proper place and refuse to allow it 
to disturb our confidence in ascertained 
principles. We, Christian men, know 
whom we have believed. We have ex- 
perienced the reality and the richness of 
God’s revelations of Himself; we have 
tested and proved that the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament are inspired by God, 
and we have the sure conviction that it, 
together with the New, is God’s word, 
and that God’s word can not fail; and 
sO we can wait in patience for the solu- 
tion of the difficulties which may still 
perplex us. 

While the victory is assured, the con- 
flict may be long and severe. The most 
serious symptom at present is the in- 
difference of many. 

Do Christian people realize what is at 
stake in the present controversy? “We 

are fighting for our all,” 

Fighting for said Athanasius, when, 

Our All. almost single-handed, 

he maintained against 

the Arians the true and real Godhead of 
Jesus Christ. And we, too, are fighting 
for our all. For, consider if it be grant- 
ed that the principles and methods of 
the Higher Critics are valid, what must 
follow? The principles applied to the 
Old Testament must logically be applied 
to the New. Some, like Bishop Gore, 
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would place the New Testament on a 
different footing from the Old. The dis- 
tinctions made are not tenable, as Prin- 
cipal Hodgson, himself also a Higher 
Critic, pointed out in a startling address 
before the English Congregational 
Union.* Dr. W. Robertson Nichol says 
of Dr. Cheyne, the editor of the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, that “a mind so eager, 
so acute, so versatile and so laborious 
as his, must perhaps have felt it a posi- 
tive necessity to apply to the New Test- 
ament the methods he followed in the 
Old.” “He did so logically and consist- 
ently and with what results the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica shows. What has it 
left us but a wreck of the New Testa- 


*4In “Lux Mundi” Bishop Gore maintains that 
the New Testament must be placed upon a differ- 
ent footing from the Old in respect to the liberty 
to be given to criticism in dealing with it. ‘What 
can be admitted in the Old Testament,’ he says, 
“could not, without results disastrous to the Chris- 
tian Creed, be admitted in the New.” Thus the 
Bishop admits that the principles and methods of 
the “Higher Critics’ of the Old Testament, if ap- 
plied to the New, would bring disaster to the 
Christian Faith, 

But how can he prevent this application? If 
they are legitimate in the sphere of the Old Tes- 
tament, must they not be equally so in the sphere 
of the New Testament? And that this applica- 
tion will inevitably be made becomes more and 
more evident in the course of this controversy. 
Bishop Gore draws a distinction between the two 
Testaments. He says: 

“The Old Testament is a record of how God 
produces a need, or anticipation or ideal, while 
the New Testament records how in fact he sat- 
isfies it. The absolute coincidence of idea and 
fact is vital in realization, not in preparation for 
it. 

But is this distinction valid? Dr. Hodgson 
claims that it is not. He, as a Higher Critic, 
affirms that the principles and methods of the 
Higher Critics of the Old Testament must inev- 
itably and logically be applied to the New Tes- 
tament; and we believe that he is right in this 
assertion. If it is not possible to claim inspired 
accuracy and historic truth for the writings of the 
Old Testament, it is just as little possible to claim 
them for the writings of the New Testament. 

Moreover, we have in the Old Testament, not 
merely the expression of human need and _aspira- 
tion but the Revelation of the Divine Promise, 
made to meet that need and the Record of the 
historical preparation God was making for the 
fulfilment of this Promise. If what we believe 
to be the Revelations of the Old Testament are 
nothing more than the subjective creations of man’s 
own desire and the idealization of his aspirations, 
the very basis upon which the Revelations of the 
New Testament claim to rest is undermined. 

Besides, if the Old Testament is the outcome 
of a necessary process of Historical Evolution, how 
can this evolution be arrested just before it 
touches its highest development? What right have 
we to attribute any Divine and supernatural pow- 
er to the Person and Word of Christ or to the 
utterances of the Apostles and Evangelists, when 
they have been excluded from the messages and 
miracles of the Old Testament? And then, if 
we remove the miraculous and supernatural from 
the New Testament, what remains to us? If the 
historical Jesus be taken away from us, we would 
have lost all that gives reality and value to Chris- 
tian Faith and experience. 
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ment and a shadow of a Christ? Indi- 
vidual critics may deny this inference, 
but the inherent trend of their system is 
too strong for them. Truly, we are 
fighting for our all. 7 

If faith in the Bible as the inspired 
and authoritative record of God’s Reve- 
lation of Redemption is undermined, 
what truth of the Christian religion shall 
we be able to retain? And it is not doc- 
trine only that will go, it is character, 
it is all that makes us great as a peo- 
ple. As Bishop Westcott said: “Noth- 
ing less than our national character is 
at stake in our regard for the Bible.” 
“What is the cause?” asks a French trav- 
eller (M. Michel, quoted by Westcott): 


“What is the cause that the colonists 
of New Zealand, Tasmania and Austra- 
lia are so wise and practical? In my 
Opinion it must be attributed chiefly to 
their habitual reading of the Scriptures 
and their thorough acquaintance with 
their contents. Hence come the great 
ideas of the Fatherhood of God, of His 
righteousness, of His Providence, which 
shape those faithful and constant souls 
which we call characters. And to what 
do they one their strength of principle 
if not to the Bible, their great teacher?” 

Do we, with the Bishop, “almost trem- 
ble as we hear the sentences (just cited); 
for in those very countries to which ref- 
erence is made the authority of this 
great teacher is even now imperilled. 
We are beginning to forget, under new 
conditions of life, what has made Eng- 
land great, and what, as I believe, alone 
can keep it great.” 

What then can we do in this time of 
disquietude and drift? The practical 
remedy for the present 
distress is the inculca- 
tion and cultivation of 
earnest, prayerful, sys- 
tematic study of God’s Word. The great 
thing is not what men say about the 
Bible, but what the Bible says about it- 
self. Let our study of it be most thor- 
ough and searching. Let us bring to 
bear upon it every literary and gram- 
matical help. But above all, we need 
the guidance and enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit; for, as Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
has emphatically said: “The Word of 
God cannot be understood by those who 
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have no spiritual fellowship with the 
writers.” “Nothing is understood in the 
New Testament (or in the Old) without 
direct spiritual illumination.” To the 
humble and believing heart the Word of 
God will shine forth as the sun in its 
strength. He will know all Scripture to 
be inspired of God, because in his own 
experience he has found it “profitable 


for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” It will 
so search and try him, as Coleridge has 
said, and find him out to the depth of 
his being, that he will know assuredly, 
as St. Paul declares, that it is “not the 
word of man, but in very truth the 
Word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever.” 


fAotes and Comments on Current Literature. 


“THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY” 


Some Notes on a Chapter in Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Book—“Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence” 


Rev. J. Lewis Smith, D.D., Tacoma, Wash. 


[The prominence of Professor Gold- 
win Smith in the literary world has 
doubtless led the public to attach undue 
weight to the opinions he has set forth 
in this book. Their weakness and 
worthlessness may perhaps best be shown 
by a running criticism of some of his 
main positions in the chapter on “The 
Miraculous Element in Christianity.”] 


“The effect produced by the teaching 
of Jesus and His disciples is, beyond 
question, the most momentous fact in 
Mistomven make sloz. 

These are truthful words and any 
other interpretation of this effect on the 
minds of the best men of the ages is 
not only unintelligent but flippant. 


“Moral civilization and sustained prog- 
ress have been thus far limited to Chris- 
tendom. So have distinctive and effec- 
tive ideas of human brotherhood, which 
implies a common paternity, and of the 
service of humanity.” P. 142. 

Moral civilization, sustained progress, 
ideas of human brotherhood and divine 
paternity, are not ideas to be trifled with. 
How did Christ and His Apostles get 
them? How comes it that they alone 
of all others stand so high above their 
nation in these grand ideas that are not 
national but universal? Jewish mono- 
theism took long centuries to grow, but 
how comes it that a new system of the- 
ology is invented by a few men in the 
time of Tiberius Cesar, that grows, in so 


short a time, into heavenly proportions, 
upon which are builded these great ideas 
of moral civilization, sustained progress, 
human brotherhood, divine paternity, 
etc.? A Church is founded upon this 
new idea of divinity and lasts till the 
present time. How comes all this to 
pass if there was nothing supernatural 
in these wonderful effects? 

To these great questions Professor 
Smith does not devote his time in this 
chapter. He simply decides that the 
whole question is a question of evidence 
and then proceeds to let his reason sift 
the evidence of the genuineness of the 
Apostolic stories. 

He believes the .Gospels are mostly 
legends, but grants that the characters 
of Christ and His apostles and friends 
are exceedingly beautiful—yea, noble. 
How such noble characters should have 
been found palming off on others such 
nonsensical legends as he thinks the 
Gospels are, he does not explain, but 
proceeds at once to question the state- 
ments made by John the Apostle and 
the Synoptists. 

If John and the Synoptists are all 
wrong, Christian civilization, the Chris- 
tian Sunday and the Christian Church 
have been founded on lies or on delu- 
sion, if not fraud. Moral effects must 
have real moral causes, but, if John and 
the Synoptists are or were deluded, 
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Christian civilization is 
moral chaos. 


relegated to 


The Professor now hurls himself into 
the business of fault-finding. This is 
what this entire chapter is devoted to. 

On St. Paul’s vision near Damascus 
he says: 


“Three detailed accounts of-the vision 
are given in the Acts, but not one of 
them can be traced to St. Paul, 
and they are at variance with each other, 
one (Acts ix. 7) saying St. Paul’s fellow 
travelers heard the voice but saw no 
man; another (Acts xxii. 9) saying they 
saw the light but did not hear the 
voice.” P. 146. 


There is here no difficulty, whatever, 
when we understand the use of the word 


“akountes,” which may mean in the one 
case, “hearing” and in the other, “un- 
derstanding” or “comprehending.” The 
word is used in both these senses. For 


the latter use of the word see I Cor. 
14.2; Mark 4.33. We often say that a 
person is not heard when we mean he 
is not understood. This idiom is char- 
acteristic of the English as well as of 
the Greek language. 


“The first gospel, if Matthew really 
were its author, would be the work of 
an eye-witness. But it seems to be cer- 
tainly attested that if Matthew wrote a 
Gospel at all, it was in Hebrew, whereas 
the first Gospel is in Greek, and is pro- 
nounced to be not even a translation 
from the Hebrew.” P., 151. 

As to the Hebrew original of the Gos- 
pel of Matthew some of the best schol- 
ars claim it as merely probable, but 
there are other great scholars who deny 
it in toto. One thing is sure, there is 
not a tittle of evidence that the Greek 
Matthew is a translation by Matthew 
or any one else. 

Again, this Greek Gospel was from the 
first received by the early Churches as 
an integral part of the quadriform Gos- 
pel, and they never give a hint that it 
is not the original Gospel. But again, 
there is no internal evidence of transla- 
tion into Greek from the Hebrew. Eras- 
mus, Beza, Calvin, Lightfoot, Hug, 
Fritsche, Credner, De Wette, Fairbairn, 
Roberts, Alford, etc., are against this 


idea of a Hebrew Gospel. One ought 
to be very sure that these things are 
true and well established by historical 
scholarship before building upon them 
such strong assertion as is here put 
forth. 


“Nothing can seem more unlikely than 
that a Gospel tinctured with Alexandrian 
theosophy should be the work of a 
simple fisherman of Galilee. . The 
writer’s attitude of aversion towards the 
Jews, and his references to their laws 
and customs, as those of another nation, 
are scarcely compatible with the sup- 
position that he was himself a Jew.” 
Pa 52: 

I can only take time to say that the 
consensus of the early churches assigns 
the fourth Gospel to John, and modern 
scholarship is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the very same assignment. The great- 
est names of Germany might be quoted, 
such as Ebrard, Ewald, Keim, Holtz- 
man, Meyer, and a host of others. 

The same style of speech is used by 
Matthew, who evidently wrote for the 
Jews, and also by Mark. From the book 
itself we learn that the author of the 
fourth Gospel must have been a Jew— 
a Palestinian Jew—an eye-witness—an 
Apostle —the one Jesus loved —one of 
the inner circle of three—in a word, he 
must have been John the Apostle. John 
was a Palestinian UO ope eye-witness, 
an Apostle, the ons, Jegssdious, pnd one 
of the circle of fie ores 

If the disciple Jesus Hoes was not 
John then there is no allusion to him or 
mention of him in this Gospel; which is 
truly surprising, considering his prom- 
inence as an Apostle. Tradition affirms 
that John was the author. Justin Mar- 
tyr, Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement; and 
the most eminent modern critics admit 
it—such as Eichhorn, Ebrard, Hoffman, 
Hengstenberg, Van Oosterzee, Gebhardt, 
Meyer, Weisse, Schneider, Tischendorf, 
etc. 

Contrary to Professor Smith, I assert 
that this is just the evidence that “would 
be accepted in the case of an ordinary 
work.” 


On page 154 the Professor claims that 
history has shown that the gospel 
stories were simply legends of the won- 
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derful deeds assumed to have been done 
by the Christ. 


But where, we ask, has history shown 
any such thing? If there were miracu- 
lous legends in the first century upon 
which the Gospels were founded, what 
has become of them, why did they be- 
come extinct? Why should these die 
and those of an opposite character be 
preserved? 

Would the stories of our Gospels have 
been relished by men whose moral and 
spiritual atmosphere was that of the 
mythical ones? If the society of the 
first century was full of the mythical 
and the miraculous, why should they 
turn from them to these of the Gospels? 
And why did the people believe just 
these alone in preference to the multi- 
tude of other stories they were accus- 
tomed to hear? 


“Not one of the four gospels claims 
inspiration.” P. 154. 

Well, let us see. Do not the writers 
make the claim that the Master would 
be with them and His Holy Spirit would 
keep them from error? Is this a claim 
of inspiration? Paul claimed it for him- 
self and the other Apostles reported 
that Christ promised it to them. 


“Cain temptation and the agony 
there Gretation a éye-witness.” P. 155. 

Well, what of that? Could not Jesus 
have told it to His disciples, and is not 
this most acceptable testimony? Is it 
not just such as all courts are in duty 
bound to accept? 


“Of the Annunciation and the Im- 
maculate conception the only possible 
witness tells us nothing.” P. 155. 


How does he know this? The Evan- 
gelists tell us. Could not Mary have 
told them? How does the Professor 


know she did not tell them? 


“Who could have reported to the 
Evangelists the canticles of Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Zacharias and Simeon?” P. 155. 


They could easily have gotten them 
from the parties themselves, or from 
trustworthy witnesses who had seen and 
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heard them. They got these canticles 
just as all historians get their state- 
ments of history. There is nothing 
very peculiar or difficult about this. 


“Between the narratives of the differ- 
ent Gospels there are discrepancies 
which baffle the harmonists.” P. 156. 


What is a discrepancy? It is a dis- 
similarity or contrariety in evidence. 
Why should a dissimilarity or contra- 
riety of evidence baffle the harmonists? 
No two witnesses ever told exactly the 
same story of a scene or act they wit- 
nessed. Why should the Gospel writers 
be robbed of their manhood or made into 
dumb tablets which would have defaced 
their mentality? 

There is nothing contradictory in their 
statements. Their diversity proclaims 
the many hands engaged in the trans- 
mission of the evidence, and their act- 
ual identity of words in the circum- 
stances, preserved to such a marvellous. 
extent, make the Gospels the most 
unique phenomenon in the writings of 
man. 


“There are contradictions as to the 
names of the Apostles, the behavior of 
the two thieves at the crucifixion, the 
attendance at the Cross,” etc. P. 156. 

I fearlessly deny it, and demand the 
proof. My statement is as good as any 
one’s, until some irrefragable proof is 
produced. 


“There is a contradiction with regard 
to the miracle of Gadara—one Gospel 
giving a single demoniac, the other a 
Dalit ea 40: 

There is no contradiction whatever. 
Mark speaks of the one Gadarene man 
with whom Christ had particularly to- 
do. Matthew says he saw two Gada- 
rene men. Mark does not contradict 
him at all, but simply confines his state- 
ment to the ferocious man, whom he 
himself saw. There is no contradiction. 
We have here a diversity in statement, 
but no contradiction. 

Matthew saw two men, and Mark saw 
one—that is all. For all I know Mark- 
may have seen two men, but he tells of © 


r 
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only one, and he certainly had a right 
to tell his story and Matthew his. 


“Three Gospels treat Galilee, the 
fourth, Judea, as the chief center of the 
ministry.” - P. 156. 

John speaks almost altogether of the 
Judean ministry. Neither he nor the 
Synoptists speak of any chief. ministry, 
either in Galilee or Judea. A man that 
sees a contradiction here can see con- 
tradictions anywhere. His eye seems to 
be made for them. 


“One gospel gives, another omits, such 
incidents as the Annunciation, the Ador- 
ation of the Magi, the Temptation, the 
Transfiguration, the Raising of Lazarus, 
and the conversation with the woman of 
Samaria.” P. 156. 

Well, what of that? Had they all told 
the same story in the same identical 
words, the Professor would have said 
there was a collusion among the wit- 
nesses and the whole thing was a fraud, 
and I confess it would have looked so. 
The fact is that it is simply incidental 
to human annalists for some of them 
to report one thing and some another. 
These books were written for different 
peoples and under different circum- 
stances and hence the variations in their 
treatment of the great questions in- 
volved. 


“But the most notable discrepancy of 
all, perhaps, is that respecting the day 
of Crucifixion, and the character of the 
Last Supper. The first three Gospels 
make Christ eat the Passover with His 
disciples and suffer on the day follow- 
ing; the fourth puts the Crucifixion on 
the day of the preparation for the Pass- 
Overs: )\P. 157, 


Well, at last we have come to the 
worst. Let us meet the case fairly and 
Squarely. All great commentators say 
that this Preparation was the Prepara- 
tion for the Passover Sabbath, and when 
this is seen there is no difficulty in the 
case. The Professor says: “In the first 
three gospels the Last Supper plainly is 
the Passover; in the fourth it plainly is 
not.” 

I think he is right in the above state- 
ment. But he does not see far enough. 
He thinks there is a contradiction be- 
tween John and the Synoptists. I do 
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not think so at all, for the reason that 
John does not mention the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The supper at which Christ 
washed His disciples’ feet and which 
John in his Gospel follows up with state- 
ments made at the Passover, is the sup- 
per at the house of Simon which took 
place two days before the Passover. 

If the Professor will get right on this 
he will see no contradiction whatever. 


He tells us on page 158 that there is 
quite a divergence between the fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptists, on the char- 
acter of Christ and His teaching. 


But even here his point is not well 
taken. Suppose the Synoptists do pre- 
sent Christ as a divine teacher and John 
presents Him as the Logos and Second 
Person of the Trinity: A study of the 
Gospels will reveal the fact that each 
Gospel has its own peculiar presentation 
of the Christ. Matthew presents Him 
as the king of the Jews; Mark presents 
Him as a servant—the God-Man serving 
men and finally dying for them; Luke 
presents Him as the Son of Man—-in con- 
stant contact with man at every part of 
His nature; while John presents Him as 
an eagle in its flight—soaring up into the 
highest heights of Divinity itself. 

He is the same personality to all of 
them, yet each presents Him in a dif- 
ferent view of His mysterious and all- 
wonderful nature. 


Speaking of the trial of Christ, the 
dream of Pilate’s wife, the miraculous 
darkness, the earthquake, the opening 
of the tombs, the Centurion’s testimony 
etc., Professor Smith says: 

“But otherwise no impression is made, 
no notice of these tremendous events 
seems to be taken, no trace of them is 
left in general history, no one appar- 
ently is converted, not even Saul.” 
PS TG0, 

The above is a queer way to treat evi- 
dence. With the tomes and epitomes 
of evidence the world has been given 
on these matters, it is rather chilling to 
have a man like Goldwin Smith, or any 
body else, turn upon us and say, Give 
us something on these subjects from 
general history. 

Suppose you were to ask my mother 
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for the day upon which I was born, and 
upon receiving her answer you would 
say: “Give us some general history on 
the subject,’ do you think you would 
impress her with your superior wisdom? 
No, sir, not at all. But hold on! There 
is some general history on these sub- 
jects, given for instance in the Four 
Gospels and by Peter, Paul, John, and 
others. But these you say are not 
enough. Why not? With unblushing 
presumption men like Professor Smith 
come into our court room and say, “We 
are not satisfied with those who saw 
and heard; we want those who did not 
see and hear.” 

It is pretty hard to satisfy such amaz- 
ing incredulity. Nevertheless, we have 
some general testimony on which we 
can feed these starving sceptics. 

Josephus tells us of the Christ, calls 
Him a wise man and says He performed 
many wonderful works. He tells us that 
Pilate condemned Him to the Cross, and 
that He appeared to His disciples again 
on the third day. And this testimony of 
Josephus is cited by Eusebius, the most 
ancient Church Historian, by Jerome, 
Rufinus, Isidore of Pelusium, Sozomen, 
Cassiodorus, Nicephorus and _ others. 
Macrobius, Chalcidus, a Platonic phil- 
osopher, and Phlegon of Trallium who 
lived about 150 A.D., all speak of some 
of the things above mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Smith, for instance, of the Dark- 
ness, the Earthquake, the Star of Beth- 
lehem, etc. Now this is some general 
history. Will it satisfy the good Pro- 
tessor? 


“The Acts, like the Gospels, is anony- 
TY OUSran es TOO, 

So are the books of Josephus, Tacitus, 
Livy, Cesar. Is there any doubt that 
the books of the above authors were 
written by them? But they have no 
titles ascribing them to the writers 
named. Does our ignorance on the 
above points affect the authenticity of 
these works? Not at all. 


“It seems to be admitted but there is 
no positive and unequivocal evidence of 
the existence of this Book till toward 
the end of the second century.” P. 161. 


There seems to be no such admissions 
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by those who are best informed in the 
matter. Hackett, Alford, Barnes, Schaff, 
Godet, and others, say that Luke must 
have finished the book in the year 64° 
A.D. 

Irenzus states that Luke wrote after 
the deaths of Paul and Peter. Meyer 
and Wendt claim that the book was 
written about 80, while Zeller in accord- 
ance with his general theory puts it 
from 110 to 125 A.D. The consensus of 
opinion, however, puts the date of the 
writing of the Acts before the death of 
the apostle Paul, in A.D. 68. 


“Is it conceivable that Providence 
would allow vital truth to be stamped 
with the mark of falsehood?” P. 161. 


No, it is not. 


“The Demoniac miracles are clearly 
stamped with the mark of Jewish super- 
Stitions sae. eLOL 


The Professor’s ipse dixit is all we 
have for this remarkable statement. 
Smith’s “Bible Dictionary” says on this 
matter: “That, ’round the Jewish no- 
tion of it, there grew up, in that noted 
age of superstition, many foolish and 
evil practices, and much superstition as 
to fumigations and so forth of the vaga- 
bond exorcists, is obvious and would be 
inevitable. It is clear that Scripture 
does not in the least sanction or even 
condescend to notice such things; but it 
is certain that in the Old Testament as 
well as in the New, it recognizes posses- 
sion as a real and direct power of evil 
spirits on the hearts.” This is simply 
a historical fact, and the statements of 
the Synoptists must be dealt with as 
historical verities. 

If their history is at fault let the Pro- 
fessor or any one else show it. 


“Of the troubling of the water by the 
angel (John v. 2) apologists are glad to 
be rid by dismissing it as a popular 
legend, interpolated into the text by St. 
Johnie pee t03 


This shows the celerity with which 
the apologists are wont to detect and 
overthrow the legendary when connect- 
ed with the real facts of gospel history. 
If the whole thing was legendary, then 
why such celerity in detecting and de- 


termining the spurious? : 
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THE HISTORY OF THE HEXATEUCH. 


Rev. Samuel Schwarm, D.D., Wheeling, W. Va. 


How is this for historical certainty? 
F. H. Woods, in his article in Hast- 
ing’s “Dictionary of the Bible’ on the 
History of the Hexateuch, says: 


“A century ago it was a matter of 
common belief that the Pentateuch was 
written by Moses, but this belief never 
rested on anything but tradition, and 
will not bear examination. It will be 
shown that, in fact, these books are the 
result of complicated literary processes 
extending over a long period.” 


After this positive rejection of the 
traditional view of the Mosaic author- 
ship of these books, let us go to his 
summary and see what he has to give 
us in place of it, and on what a sure 
foundation it rests. (The black face 
type that follows is mine.) 


“We may now summarize in this way 
the probable history of the Hexateuch. 
For many centuries probably the only 
records of the past were those contained 
in songs and sagas. It is very possible 
that, as with ancient Icelanders, these 
were recited at religious festivals (Ex. 
xv. and Judges xi.). The first attempts 
to collect these, so as to form a con- 
nected written history, probably date 
from the eighth or ninth centuries B. C., 
and originated presumably in the schools 
of the prophets. There are sufficient 
evidences of two distinct versions of 
this ancient-history, J., i.e., the Jehovistic 
and E., i. e., the Elohistic; but though 
they deal for the most part with the 
same cycle of subjects, and E. is prob- 
ably the later of the two, there is no 
proof that there is any literary connec- 
tion between them. Later on, towards 
the close of the seventh century, these 
documents were combined together, but 
so skilfully that it is often very difficult 
to separate them (J.E.). About the 
same time in Jerusalem a code of ritual 
regulations and customs, commonly be- 
lieved to have been revealed by God to 
4uoses, was set forth in writing and 
afterwards published in the reign ot 
Josiah (D., i. e., Deuteronomic Code). 
This code was shortly afterwards pro- 
vided with a historic setting and com- 
bined with the earlier history, and the 


whole, especially the conquest of 
Canaan, revised by the same _ school 
(J. E. D.). It has been conjectured by 


Kuenen, who has been followed by sev- 


eral other critics, that E’s book of the 
Covenant, Ex. xx. 22-xxiii, was origi- 
nally represented as drawn up on the 
plains of Moab, and that, when the Code 
of D. was substituted for it, the former 
was put back so as to form a part of 
the Sinaitic legislation. This will ac- 
count both for the present difficulty in 
connecting Ex. xx. 22-xxiv. II with its 
context, and also for the fact that, while 
in the historical summary in Deut. i.-iv. 
there is no reference to the Book of the 
Covenant, several of its provisions in a 
revised form appear in the main body 
of D. During the Exile, possibly before 
the work of D. was completed, a new 
body of ritual law, more priestly in its 
character, was drawn up, probably dy 
some disciple of Ezekiel’s, and very 
possibly under his direction (Ph., i. e, 
the Code of holiness). This was fol- 
lowed by a new version of the whole 
history, and especially the legislation, 
conceived in a still more sacerdotal 
spirit, which was probably completed 
about a century later, and promulgated 
by Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. viii-ix.). 
Finally, by the union of this with the 
holiness Code, and the additions of new 
laws and regulations from time to time, 
and various editorial revisions extending 
down to, it may be, the third century, 
we get our present Hexateuch.” 


Now that is so very simple, clear and 
definite that it is marvelous that Ezra 
and Nehemiah should have completed a 
new version of this whole history and 
not have discovered that it did not be- 
long to Moses at all; and that the whole 
Jewish people from their day on, and 
the whole Christian Church also, should 
have believed until about a hundred 
years ago, and still almost universally 
believe, that Moses was the Author of 
five books of the Hexateuch. It is truly 
marvelous how utterly ignorant a nation 
may be of the origin of itself, of its re- 
ligion, and its laws, and how wise some 
men, living thousands of years later, and 
belonging to an entirely different race, 
may be in regard to these very things. 
Yet those probablies and possiblies, and 
presumablies look a little unhistorical 
and unscientific, and make me hesitate 
about accepting these views. 
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A CASE OF EISEGESIS. 


Rev. Professor 


Perhaps the most serious charge 
made against conservative scholars is 
the charge that they introduce their 
preconceived ideas into their interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures. We have to 
confess that some conservatives are 
sometimes guilty of this, and that it is 
very unscientific and wunwarrantable. 
But we have no monopoly of the prac- 
tice. Indeed, we think that it charac- 
terizes our opponents rather than our- 
selves. 

An instance occurs in an article in the 
Biblical World for June, 1904. The arti- 
cle is not here more specifically desig- 
nated because the author has in it sim- 
ply followed the tradition of his school, 
and very likely accepted the matters he 
states, as commonplaces not needing 
examination. 

The Biblical narratives say that when 
Abraham migrated from his ancestral 
home, he and Sarah, who was both his 
wife and his kinswoman, agreed that in 
cases of emergency they would give 
out only a part of the truth concerning 
their relations to each other, mention- 
ing the fact that she was his kinswoman, 
and not that she was his wife (Gen. xx. 
12, 13). The effect this would have is 
obvious. If unscrupulous men were at- 
tracted by her beauty, they would be 
likely to seek to obtain her by negoti- 
ation rather than by sudden violence, 
and thus Abraham and Sarah, being 
forewarned, would be able to take meas- 
ures for safety. In this the Biblical nar- 
rative is vivid and lifelike, and no one 
doubts that it was originally actual fact. 
But further, it specifies three separate 
instances in which this device was re- 
sorted to, that of Abraham and Pharaoh, 
that of Abraham and Abimelech, and that 
of Isaac and Abimelech (Gen. xii. 10-20; 
xx.; xxvi. 6-11): It leaves us to infer 
that there may have been other in- 
stances. It does not characterize the 
conduct of the parties as right or wrong, 
but simply narrates the acts and leaves 
the reader to judge. There is no call 


for a judgment upon it in this note, fur- 
ther than to say that at worst it does 
not deserve all the smart things that 
would-be smart people have said in con- 
demnation of it. 

The writer of the article referred to 
says. 

“All these accounts are naive and 
primitive to the last degree, and are evi- 
dently the working over in different 
forms of a single tradition.” P 4i1. 
These words do not necessarily mean 
that the three accounts are accounts of 
the same incident, but that is the mean- 
ing given them by their context. The 
same affirmation is made by scores of 
other writers of the same school. 

But what proof have they that the 
three accounts are three different ver- 
sions of the same incident? The Bibli- 
cal narratives distinctly affirm the con- 
trary. They say that there was an agree- 
ment that the device should be habit- 
ually resorted to, and they make the 
three recorded instances sharply differ- 
ent from each other. In this they meet 
every requirement of probability. Even 
if one regards the three accounts as 
taken from three different sources, what 
proof has he that they are accounts of 
the same incident? 

It is a clear case of eisegesis. That 
the Biblical accounts are inconsistent 
and therefore not to be believed is a 
necessary part of the theory of certain 
scholars. Instances proving this are 
not easy to find. Therefore they have 
to take such an instance as the one in 
hand, and have to put upon it such an 
interpretation as will make it serve their 
turn. 

To this some one may reply, That is 
the way it seems to you, but to me it 
seems different. Begging his pardon, 
this is not a case which can be resolved 
into a mere difference of judgment be- 
tween two exegetes. The Biblical text 
affirms that there were three different 
incidents. Whoever says that there 
were not three incidents, but only three 
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contradictory accounts of the same inci- 
dent, is denying the Biblical statements, 
and not merely expressing a variant 
opinion concerning them. He must jus- 
tify his denial, or it fails. 

The article in question further says, 
and in so saying follows a beaten path: 


“In Gen. xii. 10 ff. it is related of 
Abram that he went to Egypt, and while 
there contrived to have his wife Sarai 
made a member of the Pharaoh’s house- 
hold, under the pretense that she was 
his sister, and for the purpose of saving 
his own life and fortunes.” P. 4to. 


Eisegesis again. What ground is there 
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in the Biblical text for the assertion 
“contrived to have his wife Sarai made”? 
How these writers would pounce upon 
any defender of orthodoxy who should 
make such importations into a text he 
was interpreting! 

The fact is that when you examine 
allegations of this kind with decent care, 
you get rid at once of nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the charges of untruth and low 
moral teaching that are brought against 
the Scriptures, the remaining twentieth 
being exceptional instances that require 
especial investigation. 


EVOLUTION VERSUS EXPERIEN CE 


Rev. G. L. Young, Nashua, N. H. 


We are living in days when some 
seem to think that we have no real rev- 
elation. According to them “all things 
continue as they were from the begin- 
ning”; for, from the beginning onward 
until now, everything has come about 
by orderly processes of evolution. So 
evolution is thought to account for 
about everything in the vast universe. 
It accounts for the world, for man, for 
morals, and for religion. Christianity, 
to be sure, is looked upon as the “best” 
religion; nevertheless Christianity did 
not in any way come down from God. 
Rather it has come up from the mud. 
And Jesus Christ, Himself, looked upon 
as the illegitimate child of Joseph and 
Mary, was evolved from a simian an- 
cestry. In more popular languge, he 
descended from a monkey. 

In the American Journal of Theology 
for April, 1904, C. S. Patton has the fol- 
lowing: 

“The world was developed; matter 
from star dust; man from the animals; 
society out of social chaos; industry out 
of universal war; religion from the rud- 
est superstitions. The men who 
first gathered about the grave of a de- 
parted ancestor to pay homage to his 
lingering spirit were forerunners of all 
modern worshipers. If they, or some 
one else, had not taken that first step, 


modern religion would have been im- 
possible.” * 


1 Page 302, Black-face type mine. 


Notwithstanding that exceptions 
might be taken to nearly every distinct 
statement in the foregoing citation as 
hypothetical, still we admire it for its 
frankness, its lucidity, and its concise- 
ness. Nevertheless such a statement as 
this utterly ignores all revelation in re- 
ligion. Now we submit that the degrad- 
ed religious ideas of many evolutionists, 
with their pantheistic god and their 
human, monkey-descended Christ, may 
perhaps have been developed quite na- 
turally from the crudest beliefs of the 
lowest savages (and even then might 
not be much of a progressive develop- 
ment), but we most strenuously object 
to the claim that the exalted religion of 
Jesus Christ and of the Bible came in 
any such barbaric fashion. Thus far in 
the history of our world, at least, such 
a position has ever failed of demonstra- 
tion. 

We know it is claimed that the Bible 
is the result of a natural evolutionary 
process, that it is the evolution of a na- 
tion’s literature. It is “a chronicle of 
the religious development of the Jewish 
people.” It is in no particular way a 
product of God, of divine revelation, 
but is a natural result of the advancing 
gropings of “the religious consciousness 
of mankind” after the unknowable. But 
every one knows that these are but bald 
assumptions incapable of proof. And, 
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in fact, they were arrived at from the 
wrong end to be capable of proof. 

A man assumes evolution as his hy- 
pothesis of the universe. This evolu- 
tionary idea is itself something which 


its most ardent and candid devotees ad-~ 


mit has never been proved. Neverthe- 
less when a man has assumed evolution, 
everything must then be measured by 
his evolutional canon and fall in line 
with his hypothetical arrangement of 
things. If they will not fall in line na- 
turally and quietly they. must be made 
to do so arbitrarily and forcibly. 

Among other things, he is confronted 
by the literature of the Bible. This isa 
unique phenomenon. He finds nothing 
else just like it in the world. Though it 
claims divinity back of it and seems to 
bear the marks of divinity within it; 
though it can consistently and intelli- 
gently be explained in accordance with 
its claims and constitution; though its 
claims are even sustained by thousands 
of facts, scientific, archeological, his- 
torical, geographical, prophetical, re- 
ligious, experimental, and so on; though 
it is even established by scores of lines 
of reasonable argumentation, many of 
which have never been successfully an- 
swered—still all this avails nothing with 
the evolutionary theorists. It must be 
made to fall in with his scheme of the 
universe. Everything else has come 
about by a process of natural evolution. 
This can be no exception to the univer- 
sal scheme. Therefore, this also must 
be a product of natural evolutionary 
processes. That settles it. That is all 
the argument there is necessary, and is 
certainly as good as many of the argu- 
ments for organic evolution itself. 

The Bible is, therefore, it must be, 
but the record of the progressive de- 
velopment of a nation’s religious ideas. 
Their ideas might have progressed in 
other and cruder ways—as in the case 
of all other nations. They did not hap- 
pen to, that is all. It is largely the same 
with the New Testament as with the 
Old Testament. The religion taught 
therein is not divinely revealed. It is 
simply one of the great religions of the 
world, having come into being by na- 
tural processes. Thus Ktenen has 
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taught (and his words find echo in many 
hearts) that the religion of Israel is one 
of the principal religions of the world, 
nothing less, but also nothing more. So, 
too, we find that: 


“According to Professor [J. E.] Car- 
penter, the nineteenth century, with its 
study of the Bible, has left Christianity 
a non-miraculous religion. Professor 
Carpenter is a student of comparative 
religion. He finds nothing in Christi- 
anity which does not reappear in some 
form or other in heathen religions. In- 
spired Scriptures, miracles in connection 
with its founders or great men, the 
virgin-birth of its founder, doctrines of 
incarnation, and, in fact, all that im- 
presses one as characteristic of the 
Christian faith is duplicated in the other 
great religions of the world. Christi- 
anity, therefore, must take what Kuenen 
assigned to it—a place as ‘one of the 
great religions of the world neither more 
nor less.’ Jesus Christ is a teacher, the 
greatest of all, but still nothing more 
than a teacher descended of purely 
human ancestry and occupying a place 
in history like all the other great men 
of history.’’? 


According to such a view, one re- 
ligion (so far as redemption is con- 
cerned) is just as good as another. Some 
may be superior to others in their form 
and essence, but on the line of salvation 
they would all be on the same leyel— 
all alike, futile. They have all developed 
from the manward side, are of the earth 
earthy. Where, then, is _ salvation? 
When man can save himself, then man’s 
religion can effect redemption for man. 
But as all religions are man’s religions, 
man is without God and without hope 
in the world. Skeptical evolutionary 
criticism can consistently and logically 
offer nothing better than this. 

But some of us have something better 
than this. Some of us were grown men 
and women when we, in reality, became 
Christians. We may have been all 
wrong, but we felt ourselves as poor 
lost sinners. We were not satisfied 
with our lost and sinful state. And 
somehow (it may have been cowardly) 
we were mightily anxious as to our fu- 
ture. And now all this is changed. 
The change, when it came, came sud- 


2 American Journal of Theology, Jan., 1904, p. 89. 
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denly. But the change was real, radical, 
and abiding. This complete change, 
taking place as it did in the inner springs 
of our individual being, in the very 
sphere of our individual cognitions, is 
something that we know. Cognitive 
knowledge, knowledge of self-thought 
and of self-experience, knowledge of 
what takes place in the states of one’s 
own mind, is about the surest knowl- 
edge of which man is capable. We, 
therefore, are as sure of an internal 
change as the blind man was of a vis- 
ional transformation when he = said: 
“Whether he is a sinner, I know not; 
one thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” (John ix. 25.) 

What wrought in us this change? The 
cause may not be a good one, but it 
certainly was a sufficient one. We had 
heard and even read for ourselves cer- 
tain lines of Bible teaching that seemed 
to fit our case. There were promises 
and assurances that covered our con- 
dition and seemed completely to meet 
our need. It may have been foolish and 
weak, but we believed, came as weeping 
suppliants to God in the name of His 
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crucified Son—and lo! the change was 
wrought. We felt no longer like con- 
demned and perishing sinners, but like 
pardoned and peaceful sons. And, some- 
how or other, the change has stood by 
us. 

This may be no argument that the line 
of teaching which we in our need ac- 
cepted as true was so in reality. It 
may be no argument that the promises 
upon which we rested were really di- 
vine. Nevertheless to us it was evi- 
dence and certain assurance. And as 
the years have gone by and we have 
examined the evidences of the truth 
and divinity of the Bible and the Chris- 
tian religion, our faith has been the 
more confirmed. The evidence is 
many-sided and cumulative. The au- 
thenticity of the Bible and the truth of 
Christianity are sustained by facts that 
are literally innumerable. The greater 
and lesser lines of confirmatory argu- 
mentation converge and combine in un- 
shaken phalanx. The argument is with 
us. The facts are on our side. Christi- 
anity eame, not by evolution, but by 
revelation. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS ON “BIBLE LEAGUE PRIMER No. I.” 
For the Study of the Outline of the Old Testament. 


What makes the Bible One Book? 

What is the Natural Key to its unity? 

What was the aim of the ordinances 
and institutions of ancient Israel and 
the Church? 

What two parts in the Bible and why? 

What is the aim of both Law and 
Gospel? 

Why was the Law a partial failure? 

Why does the Gospel promise success? 


What is the Old Testament? 

What Stages in the revelation of the 
Law in the Old Testament? 

What is recorded as accomplished in 
the First Stage, and in how many 
Books? 

What in the Second Stage, and in how 
many Books? 

* * * 

What is the purpose of the Pentateuch 

or Five Books of Moses? 


With what New Testament Books do 
they correspond? 

Hiow many distinct Phases in the rec- 
ord of the Origin and Organization of 
the Divine Religion as the Law? 

Is there unity or plan in the Penta- 
teuch? 

What is the place and part of Gene- 
sis in this unity? State its sccope. 

What of Exodus? State its scope. 

What of Leviticus? State its scope. 

What of Numbers? State its scope. 

What of Deuteronomy? State _ its 
scope. 

Trace the purpose running through 
the Five Books. 

* * % 

What is set forth in the remaining 
thirty-four Books of the Old Testament? 

How does the Pentateuch prepare for 
what follows? 
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What Three Phases in the Develop- 
ment of the Law in connection with the 
Chosen People? 

What do these Phases set forth in 
general? 


a 


What is the First Phase of Develop- 
ment of the Law? 

Why the Development in connection 
with the National Life and History? 

What three Stages in the Hebrew His- 
tory in Old Testament times? 

In what Historical Books presented? 

With what New Testament Book do 
they correspond? 


What Books record the History of the 
Strict Theocracy? 

What are the theme and purpose of 
the Book of Joshua? Its scope? 

What of the Book of Judges? Its 
scope? 

What of the Book of Ruth? Its scope? 

How was the Strict Theocracy brought 
to an end? 


What Books record the history of the 
Theocratic Monarchy? 

What in general do they record con- 
cerning it? 

What are the theme and scope of the 
(Double) Book of Samuel? 

What of the (Double) Book of Kings? 

What of the (Double) Book of Chron- 
icles? 

What are some of the differences be- 
tween Kings and Chronicles? 

In what condition does the history 
in the Books leave the People? 

To what time in the history belong 
the Prophets who prepared the Writ- 
ten Prophecies? - 


What Books record the history of the 
Hebrews under Foreign Rule? 

What had turned the attention of the 
Chosen People toward the Messiah? 

What are the theme and scope of the 
Book of Ezra? 

What of the Book of Nehemiah? 

What of the Book of Esther? 

In what condition does the close of the 
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History leave the Chosen People and 
the World? 


What is the Second Phase in the De- 
velopment of the Law? 

Why was this development in connec- 
tion with the Religious Life necessary? 

In what Two Sets of Books is it set 
forth? 

With what New Testament Books do 
they correspond? 


_—__——- 


What are the Three Books of Didac- 
tic Poetry—the Wisdom Books—and 
what their purpose and scope? 

What is the underlying principle of 
the Bible and of God’s moral govern- 
ment? 

What is the General Proposition laid 
down and maintained in these Three 
Books? 

Why did this truth need to be fixed 
in the convictions (the heads) of men? 

What are the theme and aim of the 
Book of Proverbs? 

What are the two alleged exceptions 
to the General Proposition? 

What are the theme and aim of the 
Book of Job? 

How is the first alleged exception 
shown to be merely apparent? 

What are the theme and aim of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes? 

How is the second alleged exception 
shown to be merely apparent? 

How is the teaching of the Books fit- 
ted to help in the restoration of the 
Kingdom of God among men? 


What are the Three Lyrical Books, 
and what their purpose and scope? 

Why did the great facts and principles 
of God’s revelation of the Law need to 
be fixed in the hearts of men? 

What is the central theme of the 
Psalms? 

How much of the Old Testament rev- 
elation of redemption do they embody? 

What has been the influence of the 
Psalms as compared with other lyric 
poetry? 

What are the purpose and scope of the 


Song of Solomon? , 
° ; ~ r 
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What of the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah? 

Show how this Hebrew poetry, Didac- 
tic and Lyric, laid the foundations for 
and molded the inner religious life of 
the Hebrews. 

Why is its influence still so great in 
Christendom? 


What is the Third Phase of the De- 
velopment of the Law in connection 
with the Chosen People? 

What are the Sixteen Books of the 
Written Prophecy, and what is their 
general theme? 

What prevented the Law, as embodied 
in the National History and Poetry, 
from restoring the People to obedience 
to God? 

How must the Prophetical Books be 
studied in order to be understood? 

What are the Four Groups of the 
Prophets as connected with the succes- 
sive periods of the Hebrew history? 


What Prophets are in the First Group? 

What was the aim of these Prophets? 
“Which of the Seven were connected 
with Judah and which with the Ten 
Tribes? 

With the reigns of what sovereigns, 
Hebrew and Heathen, was their work 
connected? 

Bearing in mind that the Major and 
Minor Prophets are arranged chronolog- 
ically—how are they to be readjusted 
so as to bring out their relation to the 
history, and so make their understand- 
ing possible? 

Bring out in diagram the relations to 
Israel and Judah of the Two Sets of 
Prophets for the Assyrian Period. 


Name the Prophets of the First Set in 
the Assyrian Period, and state their aim. 

Where in the Bible is the correspond- 
ing history to be found? 

What are the aim and scope of the 
Prophet Hosea, and what has he been 
called? 

How was the Divine Grace illustrated 
in his case? 

What was the mission of the Prophet 
Amos? 

How may he be designated? 


Questions on Bible League Primer No. 1 
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What are the aim and scope of the 
Book of Jonah? 

What may he be called? 

What is the aim of the Book of Mi- 
cah, and what the Prophet’s two-fold 
mission? 

What did these Prophets accomplish? 

Why did they not save Israel? 


Name the Prophets of the Second Set 
in the Assyrian Period. 

What did their prophetic vision em- 
brace? 

Where is found the history related to 
their time and activity? 

What are the place and aim of Joel 
in this Set of Prophets? 

How does he seek to attain this aim? 

What are the place and aim of the 
Prophet Obadiah? 

What was the object lesson which he 
brought? 

What are the place and aim of Isaiah 
in the struggle to save Judah? 

For what two great crises does he 
help the people to prepare? 

How prominent, and in what ways, is 
the Messiah in Isaiah’s prophecies? 

What was the aim of the Prophet Mi- 
cah, and what his special mission for 
Judah? 

Did these Prophets succeed in saving 
Judah? 


Why was there a silence of prophecy 
after 700 B. C., and where is the history 
of that time to be found? 


What Prophets are in the Second 
Group? 

What World-Power was in the ascen- 
dancy? 

Which of the Major Prophets finds a 
place in this Group? 

What was the aim of these Prophets? 

With what people did they deal? 

What is the subject of the Book of 
Nahum, and what its relation to Judah? 

How is Habakkuk to be regarded? 

Of what problem is his Book the Old 
Testament solution? 

What does he foretell for the encour- 
agement of the faithful? 

What was the mission of Zephaniah? 

With whom did he co-operate, and 
what did he prophesy? 
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What are the place and aim and desig- 
nation of Jeremiah? 
What was his mission for Judah as 
the Prophet of the death-struggle? 


Did these Prophets of the Babylonian 
Period succeed in their efforts? 

What more was needed? 

Where is the history of the period of 
this struggle—the Key to the Prophecies 
—to be found? 


What Prophets are in the Third 
Group? 

What was their mission for the Cho- 
sen People in exile? 

What two-fold work needed to be 
done? 

What elements needed to be gathered 
and prepared for the Restoration? 

What is the place of Ezekiel in this 
work? 

How did he especially help to prepare 
for the Restoration? 

What was the mission of Daniel for 
the Chosen People in exile? 

What guide did he give the people 
when they should be restored to Jerusa- 
lem, and awaiting the Advent? 


What Prophets are in the Fourth 
Group? 
What was their mission? 
With whom did they co-operate? 
How may the Prophet Haggai be des- 


ignated? 
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With whom and for what did he co- 
operate? 

On what two special occasions? 

What does he specially foretell for the 
encouragement of the People? 

How may Zechariah be designated? 

With whom did he co-operate in the 
work of restoration? 

How did he prepare them for the com- 
ing Messiah? 

How may Malachi be designated? 

How far was he separated in time 
from Haggai and Zechariah? 

What were his efforts directed against? 

What does he emphasize in his con- 
cluding words? 


What was accomplished by each of 
the Four Groups of Prophets respec- 
tively? 

What is the final lesson concerning the 
inadequacy of the Law to save man from 
sin, and the necessity for the Gospel? 


Outline the plan of the Divine Move- 
ment of Redemption, showing the part 
in it of each of these Natural Divisions 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

What does the Pentateuch contain? 

What do the Historical Books con- 
tain? 

What do the Poetical Books embody? 

What do the Prophetical Books exhi- 
bit? 

How does the Old Testament thus ap- 
pear to be ONE BOOK made up of 
many Books? 
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A Monthly Magazine, issued by the Education Committee of The American Bible 
League, Daniel S. Gregory, Managing Editor, Office of 
Issue, 37-39 Bible House, New York 


League Motes and Points 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 
We recently brought the accusation 
against certain vociferous people of the 
present day—it might seem 
Mercenary, somewhat rashly — that 
or their utterances are more 
Altruistic? likely to give expression 
to opinion or prejudice 
than totruth. Of two contradictory opin- 
ions of course only one can be true. All 


this is illustrated by the contradictory 
pronouncements of some of the editors, 
secular and religious, concerning The 
American Bible League. 

A minister residing in the South re- 
cently wrote to one of the leading mem- 
bers of the League as follows: 


“As a minister of the Presbyterian — 
Church, South, and as an alumnus of 


Princeton Seminary, I s*~ 11d like to see 
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a denial of the charge suggested in the 
enclosed clipping from the New York 
Independent of May 12. Kindly direct 
me to a published refutation of the 
same and greatly oblige, 

Yours truly, . 


Among the points marked in the In- 
dependent were the following: 


“The Bible League does not represent 
a healthy or courageous attitude toward 
the Bible. . . . We do not like to say 
it, but there is the look of a big publish- 
ing and financial scheme behind this 
League. These men are going at 
it in the right way for profit for the 
managers, but not in the right way for 
the search after truth.” 


The Southwestern Presbyterian of 
June 15, in an editorial note entitled, 
“Conservatives Must Keep Quiet,” com- 
ments on this attitude of The Indepen- 
dent as follows: 


“The destructive critics greatly resent 
the organization of the American Bible 
League, the first meeting of which was 
lately held. The denunciations of it are 
the most substantial proofs yet given of 
its right and need to live. . . . The 
attempt to frighten the leaders and mem- 
bers of the League by arguing that its 
efforts will only weaken the Bible and 
show how strong are the contentions 
of the advanced school, and will induce 
these destructives to fight back, is as 
ridiculous as it is arrogant and unprin- 
cipled.” 

The New York Daily News of May 15 
says: 

“Here is the success of the Higher 
Criticism, where it is anti-Christian. It 
does not affect the Book, but the faith 
of the reader. And thousands of souls 
who once believed in the inspiration, 
the literal inspiration of the Bible, have 
laid that belief aside and with it all be- 
lief in Christianity. There’s the rub. 
The Bible can not be extinguished, but 
the faith of the people can.” 


These opinions are certainly at vari- 
ance. The assertions or suggestions of 
The Independent concerning the mis- 
taken and mercenary aims of the League 
—which seem to have been so sympa- 
thetically taken up by quasi-religious 
thinkers and writers—even if conceded 
to be decent come perilously near being 
libelous. We leave our readers to judge 
which of these opinions comes nearest 
the truth. 


The opinions concerning the quality of 
the men constituting the 
Pigmies Convention seem to be quite 
or as variant. 
Giants? The New York Church- 
man, of May 14, said editor- 
ially: 


“The proceedings of The American 
Bible League at its meeting in New 
York last week would read, were it not 
for Dr. Patton’s part in them, like a 
modernized version of the ‘Letters of 
Obscure men’ so completely did speak- 
ers, always with this exception, miscon- 
ceive the spirit, the purpose, the motive 
and the result of the kind of Biblical 
study that they deplore.” 


Here is an editorial utterance of the 
Baptist Standard, of Chicago: 


“When well known men, including 
Dr. Howard Osgood, of Rochester, 
N. Y., come to the front with impas- 
sioned pleas for the faith of our fathers 
in the Word of God, and have the bold- 
ness to affirm that the greatest danger 
to the Church to-day lies in the heresy 
within the Church itself and the attitude 
of many religious teachers toward the 
Bible, it is but fair and right that 
thoughtful men should at least give re- 
spectful attention to their opinions.” 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, speak- 
ing of the League, says: 

“ite has centered in it, and gathered 
about it, men of brainy activity, of great 
learning, of wide experience, of Chris- 
tian devotion, of influential station, of 
ripe judgment, of discerning vision ‘and 
of varied relationship. They are not 
novices, nor innovators, nor iconoclasts, 
nor revolutionizers, nor sensationalists. 
They are not after novelties. We 
believe the hand of God is in this move- 
ment.” 

It is hardly possible that such oppo- 
site expressions should be at the same 
time true. The writer of the first has 
apparently so isolated himself and his 
limited communion, that he has never 
heard of the Christians who constitute 
the vast majority of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

We might go on quoting page after 
page of such contradictory opinions. 
Here one writer pronounces the League 
a necessity if the Church is to be saved 
from infidelity; there another declares 
that it will turn out to be a very hot-bed 
of infidelity. One denies to the friends 
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of the Bible the right of defense, while 
insisting upon the right of the critics to 
free attack. A gratifying feature of the 
notices almost innumerable that have 
been received is the respectful treatment 
that has been accorded the League and 
its work by the great majority of the 
secular journals, which seem to grasp 
the situation even more clearly than 
some of the religious leaders. Perhaps 
we should add that we are constantly 
receiving assurances of approval from 
leaders in all the great Evangelical De- 
nominations, including the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


The position of the League on all 
these points was made abundantly clear 
in the official utterances of the Conven- 
tion. It is not opposed to Higher Crit- 
icism except as it is rationalistic and 
destructive. The extent to which this 
destructive Criticism has been carried 
has been made so clear by recent publi- 
cations, like the “Encyclopedia Biblica” 
and the utterances of such men as Can- 
on Henson on the other side of the 
ocean, and by equally pronounced utter- 
ances and publications on this side, that 
one who can not see the danger must 
come perilously near to being blind. The 
League takes the ground that the only 
remedy for the people is to get back to 
the Bible as the Word of God, and it 
proposes to devote its energies to help- 
ing them to do this. It is open to light 
from any and every source, but con- 
fesses to a strong predilection — based 
upon some knowledge of both the Bible 
and the critics—in favor of the inspir- 
ation and infallibility of the former as 
against the inerrancy of the latter. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF BRANCH 
LEAGUES 


During the month of June, Rev. 
John H. Elliott, D.D., acted as Tempor- 
ary Organizing Secretary for the 
League. From his report we give a 
brief statement of what was accom- 
plished in preparing the way for Branch 
Leagues. 


At an informal conference of about 
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twenty-five representative men, minis- 
ters and laymen, in Boston, on Monday, 
June 15, in the lecture room of the 
Park Street Church, after full discus- 
sion, Doctors Plumb, Porter and Everts 
were appointed a Committee to consider 
names suitable for officers of a Branch 
League, and to report to a later meeting 
to be called together by the Secretary. 
Progress in the work, in a later confer- 
ence, has since been announced. 

An informal meeting of about twenty 
ministers and laymen, known to be in- 
terested in the Bible League, was held 
in the Bible House, Toronto, Canada, 
June 23, at which, after a full discussion, 
Principal Sheraton, of Wyckliffe Col- 
lege, Mr. R. Kilgour, and) Meal. 
Moore, were appointed a Committee, 
with power to add to their number, to 
consider carefully the matter of a Cana- 
dian Branch League and a public con- 
ference in the autumn, and to report 
later on these matters. 

On June 28 an informal conference 
was held in the private dining room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Buffalo, and a Committee was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Rev. Drs. R. V. Hunter, 
O. P. Gifford and W. Y. Chapman, to 
perfect the organization of a Branch 
League, and plan for a public confer- 
ence at a convenient date later in the 
year. The indications are that this work 
will be pushed. 

A conference was also held with the 
pastors representing the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Reformed and United 
Presbyterian churches in Rochester, 
New York, on Monday, June 27, where 
the aims of the Bible League were dis- 
cussed, and the way prepared for future 
action. 

Dr. Elliott reports that his experience 
in these cities deepened in him the con- 
viction that the three-fold purpose of 
our League must commend itself to 
every true-hearted lover of the Bible; 
and that there are in these large cities, 
and in the towns and villages and coun- 
try places, a great and growing multi- 
tude of intelligent, Bible-loving people 
who have been waiting and praying for 
just such a movement as this. 
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Editorial fhotes 


We are just now witnessing a some- 
what violent recrudescence of what in 
ec Outbreak’ lity has been, under 

ofan Ola VY@tying forms, an age-long 
controversy. We refer to 
the renewal of the debate 
over the seat of authority in religion. 
According to the Biblical narrative this 
debate opened in Eden, and ushered in 
the Fall. Certain it is that we catch 
sounds of it coming down from a very 
remote past. Never perhaps has it at- 
tracted wider attention or reached a 
more acute stage than since the year 
1902. In that year appeared, on this side 
of the water, Dr. Coe’s The Religion of a 
Mature Mind, and from across the water, 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier’s The Outline of 
a Philosophy of Religion. The next year 
witnessed the publication of Liberal 
Christianity, by Prof. Jean Réville, a 
pupil and later a colleague of Professor 
Sabatier, and also that of Principles and 
Ideals for the Sunday-School, by Drs. 
Burton and Matthews of the University 
of Chicago. And within the current year 
there has come from the press Religions 
of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit, the latest volume of Prof. Saba- 
tier, now deceased. The writers of these 
several volumes are, one and all, serious 
and able men.’ 

More important to be noted even than 
the ability and seriousness of these crit- 


Controversy. 


1We are not disposed to make even Professor 
Coe an exception to this statement. No doubt the 
praise of his book by Professor Starbuck (in the 
Biblical World, February, 1904) was overdone 
and fulsome to a degree. No doubt the blatant 
immaturities of his Religion of a Mature Mind, 
set forth in his world-in-my-sling style, are apt to 
repel some thoughtful persons as the mere froth- 
ings of a religious demagogue. But after all has 


ics is the fact that they are as it were but 
voices giving expression to the religious 
unrest and ferment of the time. The 
views they express are only too likely to 
increase that ferment, or, and this would 
be even more disastrous, to lead men to 
settle down in perilous contentment with 
false notions upon this vital question. 
We have said that these writers one 
and all are able and serious men. And 
so they are. Not only so, 


Some Things but they all write in the 


tobe . 
interest of what they be- 

T 
hankful For. sieve to be truth. Let us 
discriminate, however. The fact that 


they mean well ought not to be over- 
looked. But neither ought it to hide 
from our eyes the equally certain fact 
that the consequences of their activity 
bode not good but harm. Paul thought 
that he did God service when he made 
havoc of the Church. But he made havoc 
of the Church. So, as the result of the 
views championed by these writers, many 
will go backward, and stumble, and fall, 
and be snared, and taken and broken. 
And these consequences of their well- 
meaning we do not feel called upon to 
view with anything else than pain and 
indignation. Still we shall neither snort 
nor fume. We have better use for our 
energies. We shall rather be thankful, 
if the controversy that has been thrust 
upon us results in clarifying our own 
views of important truth, and so gives 


been said, Professor Coe gives unmistakable evi- 
dence if not of the most penetrating and dis- 
criminating insight still of real mental vigor and 
grasp, and we believe also of seriousness. We 
feel sure that in due time he will himself come 
to see that the question here in issue cannot be 
settled by any such ‘“‘center-rush”’ football tactics 
as he has unfortunately seen fit to give us an ex- 
hibition of in the book already mentioned, 
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us a firmer grasp upon it. We shall 
comfort ourselves with the thought that 
God is permitting these writers to sound, 
as it were, a gong in the ears of a sleepy 
Cleurch and of an indifferent world. We 
shalr hope to see the opportunity thus 
given to get an interested and intelligent 
hearing for sound views so improved 
that the ultimate result will be that such 
views are more widely diffused than be- 
fore. 
The author of the phrase “the seat of 
authority in religion” was, we believe, 
‘ Dr. James Martineau—a 
Question greater man than any of 
Stated. those just mentioned. Let 
us try to get clearly before our minds 
the question that is discussed under or 
in connection with this phrase. Stated 
briefly and in general terms it is: Is 
there any one authorized and competent 
to determine and decide the questions 
that arise between man and man, or with- 
in the mind of the individual himself, re- 
garding truth and right, God and our 
relations to Him? Such is our question. 
Let us turn it around once or twice be- 
fore our minds just to assure ourselves 
that we get its precise point. We are 
all familiar, perhaps, with the distribu- 
tion of governmental authority under the 
three heads of legislative authority or 
power, judicial authority or power, and 
executive authority or power. The ques- 
tion before us has nothing whatever to 
do with the seat of legislative or of 
executive authority in matters of re- 
ligion. It is concerned solely with the 
matter of the seat of judicial authority. 
The question is not: Is there anyone 
who is authorized and competent to pre- 
scribe to us what we are to believe con- 
cerning God and what duties God re- 
quires of man? Nor is the question: Is 
there any one who can enforce upon us 
the acceptance of the truth or the per- 
formance of the duties of religion? 
These false issues are habitually dragged 
in by the ears. But they have no real 
or proper place in this debate. Our ques- 
tion has to do exclusively with the judicial 
aspects of authority. “To determine 
questions regarding truth and right” is 
in the sense of our question, to certify 
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us on which side of the question submit- 
ted the truth or the right lies. We look 
to legislatures to make laws; to the ex- 
ecutive to enforce them; but to courts 
alone to interpret the law, to instruct what 
is the law. Now our question is: What 
is the court of last appeal in matters of 
religion, the court in whose sentence in 
these matters we may and must rest? 
May rest in, because the court pronounc- 
ing sentence is competent, that is, is 
qualified to decide these questions. Must 
rest in, because the court is authorized, 
that is, is invested with the right to de- 
cide them. The notions of dictation and 
compulsion are equally and utterly for- 
eign to the question before us. To lug 
them in or to insinuate them is simply 
to befog the only issue raised. 
A moment’s reflection will we think 
convince any one that ours is not what 
) is called “a purely aca- 
Question May demic question.” It is not 
Become Acute-, question to be debated 
ly Concrete merely for the pleasure of 
and Practical. exercising one’s wits, or 
for the purpose of sharpening them. Far 
from it. On the contrary few questions 
that are submitted to us are of more 
practical importance. Our answer to it 
will be found sooner or later to touch 
and shape our religious and moral life at 
every point from its center to its cir- 
cumference, and around its entire peri- 
phery. For instance, one finds that he is 
out of right relation to God, or he feels 
that he is. Our question is, Who shall 
tell him what constitutes right relation 
to him? or how it may be restored? The 
thing that disturbs, or is supposed to dis- 
turb, the right relation to God is called 
sin. Our question is, Who shall tell us 
what is sin, and how we may be delivered 
from it? We feel a disposition, or it may 
be an obligation, to worship God. Our 
question is, Who shall tell us how He 
would be worshipped, or whether He 
would be worshipped at all by such crea- 
tures as we? Shall we, or may we, make 
for ourselves an image of the invisible 
and incorruptible God fashioned after the 
likeness of birds, or of four-footed beasts, — 
or of creeping things, or even after th 
similitude of the glory of a man? 
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we, Or may we, bow ourselves down to 
such an image and worship it, or, if you 
choose, worship God by means of it? 
We feel a moving to pray. Our question 
is, Who shall tell us what things to pray 
for as we ought? One, called Jesus, pre- 
sents Himself to our astonished vision. 
To us He seems to be fairer than the 
sons of men, the chiefest among ten 
thousand. Ravished with His beauty, 
awed by His majesty, we are ready to 
fall at His feet and worship Him, saying, 
My Lord, and my God! Our question is, 
Who shall say to us, See thou do it not, 
Worship God? Or, changing the form 
of our question, it is, Who shall tell us 
whether we may or may not worship 
Christ? 


Surely this is no question of idle spec- 
ulation. It is in the highest degree prac- 
tical. It presses each of us personally 
for an answer. Who, then, is qualified 
and authorized to give us information 
upon these momentous subjects, infor- 
mation in which we can rest as being 
absolutely in accordance with truth, with 
reality? 


Our question, as previously stated, is: 
“What is the Court of Last Appeal in 
Matters of Religion?” To 
this question three an- 
swers have been given. 
The answer of Rome is, The Roman 
Church; the answer of Protestantism is, 
The Scriptures; the answer of those who 
have recently taken to themselves the 
name of “Liberal Christians,” is, the in- 
dividual himself. It is not our purpose 
to enter at this time into a discussion of 
these answers. We will do well, how- 
ever, to note that in three particulars 
those who give them are all agreed. It 
is agreed by all, then, that there is need 
of such a Court. It is agreed by all that 
there exists such a Court. And finally, 
it is agreed by all that upon each of us 
rests the responsibility of deciding be- 
tween the claims of these competing 
Courts. There are other points of agree- 
ment between these disputants, but we 
need not note them here. The practical 
question for each of us is, Into which 
_of these Courts shall I go with my ques- 
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tions regarding truth and right, God and 
my relations to Him. 

In the present discussion attention will 
be limited to the statements of recent 

advocates of the _ third 

Pinutedreo view. The purpose of the 
Third View. discussion will be to di- 

rect, attention | tow some 
considerations that may help us to a 
rational conclusion upon the validity of 
the claims they set up. It would, of 
course, be out of the question to follow 
the details of the argument presented 
by any of the writers we have named; 
we must confine our attention to matters 
that are common to all of them. It ought 
further to be said that we are not going 
to enter directly into an examination 
of the merits of their arguments, but to 
present some general but not irrelevant 
considerations. 

The case stands thus: the writers men- 
tioned in our opening paragraph are ad- 
vocates. The public is the jury. Now 
the jury is going to give these advocates 
a fair hearing, but at the same time in 
making up its final decision the jury will 
be warranted in taking account of other 
things than the mere argument itself. 
The jury in this case are certainly going 
to be affected by the learning of the dis- 
tinguished advocates who have appeared 
before them. They are going to be 
affected by the dignified and earnest 
bearing of the advocates. They are go- 
ing to be affected by the admirable rheto- 
ric of those who plead. We wish to di- 
rect attention to certain other things 
which may have weight with the jury, 
and which we believe will have and ought 
to have weight with them. Like those 
just mentioned, they may be incidental 
but they are not unimportant. There are 
certain features of recent opinion in re- 
gard to the seat of authority in religion 
that are sufficiently regular and unvary- 
ing to be called characteristic. It is to 
these we wish to direct attention. 

The first of these characteristics that 
we deem worthy of attention is the con- 

fusion of thought evinced, 


Attention 


Confusion more or less, by every one 
of Thought. of the writers named above. 
Let us illustrate. Professor Sabatier 
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says very tersely that im matters of relig- 
ion “the mind is autonomous.” The in- 
tended content of this sententious state- 
ment he unfolds for us in just two brief 
sentences: 


“To say that the mind is autonomous 
is not to say that the mind is not subject 
to law; it is to say that it finds the su- 
preme norm of its ideas and acts not 
outside of itself, but within itself, in its 
very constitution. It is to say that the 
consent of the mind itself is the prime 
condition and foundation of all certi- 
tude.” 


Grammatically these statements are as 
perspicuous as possible. But suppose we 
ask ourselves what Professor Sabatier 
means when he tells us that “the con- 
sent of the mind is the foundation of all 
certitude?’ Does he mean that, when 
the mind gives its consent to the truth 
of a proposition, it has in that consent 
the foundation of its own certainty that 
the proposition before it is true? Does 
he mean that the fact that the mind 
has given its consent to a proposition is 
the foundation upon which rests the cer- 
tainty, or, as we say, the truth of the 
proposition itself? It would seem that 
he must mean one or the other of these 
things. If, however, he means either of 
them he stands convicted of confused 
thought. Clearly the consent of the 
mind to the truth of a proposition before 
it can not be the foundation of the truth 
of the proposition. Things are true, not 
because we are certain that they are 
true, but because they correspond with 
reality. We could not be certain that 
they were true, unless they were true 
prior to our being certain of their truth. 
Our certainty of their truth is but the 
fact of our perception of the correspond- 
ence between the proposition before the 
mind and reality. Just as little can the 
consent of our minds to the truth of a 
proposition before them be the founda- 
tion of our certainty that the proposi- 
tion is true. It is the effect and so the 
evidence, of our certainty of the truth 
of the proposition, but not the founda- 
tion of that certainty. The foundation 
of that certainty is the perception on the 


2 “Religion of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit,” page 16. 
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part of the mind of the correspondence 
or supposed correspondence between the 
proposition and reality. The consent is 
but the index finger upon the face of a 
balance. It registers but does not create 
the mind’s certainty. If space permitted 
the analysis might profitably be pursued 
further. 

This, then, is just one instance, a cru- 
cial one, it is true, in which Professor 
Sabatier exhibits great confusion of 
thought in dealing with the delicate prob- 
lem he has undertaken to handle. 


Let us take another and if possible 
more glaring illustration of the confusion 
of thought evinced by 


A . 
n Instance these writers. Professor 
From Reville. |. 

Réville says: 


“The very idea of religious authority, 
external to man, is based on a childish 
sociology. A little thought will suffice 
to convince us that it is always and every- 
where a fallacy. An authority only ex- 
ists for us in the measure in which we 
recognize it as such, either unconscious- 
ly and without our understanding the 
motives that prompt us, or through 
fear and well advised interests, or by 
virtue of an act of conscious reason. 
After all, it is always the adhesion of 
our mind and of our will which alone 
gives it weight.” 


This is a truly remarkable pronounce- 
ment. If it is true in the sphere of re- 
ligion it is demonstrably true nowhere 
else. We venture to assert that the ex- 
istence of an authority has no relation 
whatever to our recognition of it. Un- 
less words are absolutely meaningless 
we could not cognize, still less recognize 
an authority as an authority unless it 
existed prior to our cognition or recog- 
nition of it. To say that an authority 
only exists for us in the measure in 
which we recognize it as such is a pitiful 
makeshift for thought. This is true 
whether by authority you mean power or 
right. God embodies both. His exist- 
ence is in no sort or sense conditioned — 
upon my recognition of His existence. 
His power is inherent in His being. His 
right is grounded in His nature, and the 
relation existing between Himself and 
us. “If,” says Professor Réville, “I yi 

md 
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obedience to the Pope or to the Council, 
or if I admit their right to determine 
what I am to believe or what motives 
shall guide my life, it is because I be- 
lieve in their infallibility.”* This is no 
doubt true. But greater confusion of 
thought than it displays it would be hard 
to conceive. Because I have the power 
of imputing in thought a fictitious au- 
thority which shapes my conduct as 
effectively as if it were real, therefore, all 
authority is equally the creation of my 
own imagination! 

Now, the question that we submit to 
the public, as jury, is this: Are men who 
are capable of such utter confusion of 
thought safe religious guides? 

But recent writers on the seat of au- 
thority in religion “have shown them- 
selves guilty not only of 
great confusion of thought 
but great looseness in the 
use of language. The two, of course, are 
closely connected; each in turn leads to 
the other. For instance, we find Profes- 
sor Réville assuring us that those who 
dissent from his position hold to “the 
existence of a religious authority external 
to man, having the right and the power 
to dictate his belief and the rules of his 
conduct.’* The very statement itself is 
what is called an argument ad invidiam. 
It is an appeal to prejudice. Think of 
one’s using such language of a court! 
Think of one, for instance, saying of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that 
it “dictates” what we are to believe about 
the Constitution, what we are to believe 
about the laws of the land! The word 
“dictate” by a fixed usage implies an 
arbitrary, if not an offensive, use of 
power; it suggests the invasion and sup- 
pression of the liberty of the individual. 
It leads to a radical misconception of 
the whole question really in issue. 

We find Professor Coe throughout his 
entire volume making a similar subtle 
appeal to an unworthy self-importance 
and perverse self-will. 

If we turn to the pages of Drs. Burton 
and Matthews we find them using the 
word “revelation,” and the phrases “a 


Loose Use of 
Language. 


4“Tiberal Christianity,” page 175. 
"Ibid, page 173. 


historical and developing revelation,” “a 


growing revelation,” with the most inex- 
cusable looseness. We can not stop to 
illustrate their abuses of these terms. We 
hope to do so elsewhere. But we do 
call attention to their loose and vicious 
use of the word “truth.” They say that 
according to popular theology “it would 
seem as if there existed before the foun- 
dation of the world a certain number of 
divine truths, all absolute, none rela- 
tive.”* 

Now, let any one try to construe that 
sentence in thought and see whether he 
can succeed. Let him try to affix some 
definite idea to the adjective “divine” pre- 
fixed to “truths.” Let him try to picture 
to himself a truth that is not divine. Or, 
again, let him wrestle with the clause, 
“all absolute, none relative,’ and see 
whether he can make any sense out of 
it as used here. Let him try to think of 
some truth that was not true “before the 
foundation of the world.” We would be 
far from making our own intelligence the 
measure of intelligibility; but we are free 
to confess that the statement quoted 
above has absolutely no meaning to our 
minds. We do not call it mere gibberish, 
because of our respect for its authors. 
We will say that it is mere words. 

But, further, we feel quite sure that 
the, in many instances, utter recklessness 


Reckl that characterizes the 

Ee ry statements of this group 

of writers will hardly es- 
Statements. 


cape the attention of 
thoughtful readers. Professor Sabatier, 
for example, is so carried away by his 
zeal that he does not hesitate to say of 
the text of Scripture: 


“The study and comparison of manu- 
scripts have sufficed to show that in none 
of them is it preserved in its original 
purity; that the poverty of early meth- 
ods of transmission effected changes in 
its essential constitution almost as grave 
as those suffered by other ancient 
texts.””” 


And here is the fashion after which 
Professor Coe relieves his mind: 


“Precisely what is this Scripture to 
which authority is attributed? Is it the 


6“Principles and Ideals for the Sunday-School,” 
page 41. : 
™*Religions of Authority,” page 236. 
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manuscripts in our possession, or the 
original manuscripts, whose precise con- 
tents we know nothing about.’* 

Thus he does not hesitate to use an 
argument, which, if it has any force 
whatever, is only of force against those 
who hold a most mechanical view of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Further 
than that, place either of these state- 
ments beside those of textual experts like 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, or Dr. Hort, and the 
grossness—we had almost said the wilful- 
ness—of their exaggeration is instantly 
evident. Take the great Bentley’s state- 
ment, for example, as quoted by another: 

“To use the oft repeated words of 
Richard Bentley, ‘the real text of the 
sacred writers is competently exact; 

nor is one article of faith or 
moral precept either perverted or lost 

choose as awkwardly as you will, 
choose the worst by design out of the 
whole lump of readings.” 

Of course we ought to and must re- 
frain from giving place to the suspicion 
that either of these writers intended to 
make a wrong impression upon the mind 
of uninformed readers. At the same 
time a wise regard for his own influence 
ought to lead Professor Coe to prune his 
style, however pressing the needs of his 
argument. 

Further the uninformed reader might 
suppose from reading the pages of Pro- 
fessor Réville, that the extremest find- 
ings of the school of Van Manen and 
Schmiedel were, as we used to say, “gos- 
pel truth.” For instance, he says, 

“Now it is a fact that we know scarce- 
ly anything of the life of Jesus. AlI- 
though we possess the essential elements 


of His teaching, we are reduced to a la- 
mentable ignorance concerning His 


life.”” 

And yet who does not know that the 
University of Chicago and even the Out- 
look and the Independent, have pointed 
the finger at Van Manen and Schmiedel 
and cried, Fie! But how little import- 
ance Professor Réville attaches to his 
own statement we may learn from Pro- 
fessor Réville himself. He who has just 
told us that we are “reduced to a lament- 


8“Religion of a Mature Mind,” page 87. 


*Cited in B. B. Warfield’s “Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament,”’ page 2. 
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able ignorance” of the life of Jesus, in an- 
other place can say: 

“In the gospel we find not only a mes- 
sage but a person—Christ. It is 
not difficult to understand that the in- 
carnation of the religious and moral ideal 
in the person of Him who proclaimed it 
to the world secures for His gospel, in 
the minds of the vast majority of men, 
an educative force far superior to that 
which can be attained by the mere incul- 
cation of the precepts of the gospel. This 
ideal becomes a living plastic reality. 
The history of Jesus [about which, please 
remember, Professor Réville has told us 
we ‘know scarcely anything’] resolves it- 
self into an endless parable, the most 
beautiful of all parables, since it illus- 
trates them all.’™ 

And this in due time is followed up 
with the statement, 

“Our adhesion to the religious and 
moral teaching of Jesus does not, in fact, 
depend upon the idea we have formed 
of Christ; rather it is because 
His gospel impresses us as the embodi- 
ment of the very highest moral truth, 
that we honor Jesus as the greatest bene- 
factor of humanity, the noblest inspirer 
of our spiritual life.” 


Thus recklessly does Professor Réville 
reverse and re-reverse himself. He has 
an assertion for the exigency of each 
turning page. 

We are familiar with the expression, 
“easy virtue.” Well, then, to the ex- 
amples of confused thought, loose and 
abusive use of language, and recklessness 
of statement, we could add illustrations of 
what might perhaps be called the “easy 
reasoning” of these writers. But why 
pursue a painful subject further? A cot- 
ton buyer does not have to pass every 
fiber of a bale of cotton through his 
fingers to satisfy himself of its quality. 
A few samples suffice. 

What, then, is the result so far 
reached? Have we disproved the posi- 
tion of these writers? or 
established the correctness 
Frankly, 


The Result. 


of our own as against theirs? 
we have done neither. We have not at- 
tempted to do either. What, then, have 
we done? We have put the public, so to 
speak, upon notice. How? By showing 
that these writers, one and all, exhibit 
a lamentable confusion of thought, loose- 


Y 
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ness of languageand recklessness of state- 
ment. We have shown that they are 
capable of reasoning, and as a matter of 
fact do reason, in a way which, to say 
the least, is far from convincing. To 
do this, as we have said, is not to disprove 
the correctness of their main conten- 
tion, but every sane and serious man 
who has followed us has been put on 
notice that he can not accept either the 
statements or the conclusions of these 


recent writers without subjecting them ~ 


to the most careful scrutiny and testing. 
These writers are no doubt able and 
amiable, learned and admirable rheto- 
ricians, but they are not on that ac- 
count safe guides. 


Another point of a somewhat less gen- 
eral kind than those previously men- 
“ tioned is worth noting. 
Christ as These writers introduce 
Their Witness. Christ as one of their wit- 
nesses, so to speak. They endeavor to 
buttress their position by His testimony. 
They do not, of course, any of them, 
ascribe to Christ Himself commission or 
qualification for the final determination 
of questions of truth and right. But they 
do regard Him as an important witness, 
and one whose views are justly entitled 
to great consideration. For instance, 
Professor ? “ville says of those whom he 
represents: 


“They venerate Jesus as the greatest 
of all prophets, the purest and holiest 
conscience whose memory has been pre- 
served by history; as one in whom moral 
truth was most completely manifested 
in a human soul,” etc.¥ 


Professor Sabatier says very strikingly 
and beautifully: 


“Lastly, I may disdain the inner life 
of the soul and divert myself from it by 
the distractions of science, art and social 
life; but if, wearied by the world of 
pleasure or of toil, I wish to find my 
soul again and live a deeper life, I can 
accept no other guide and master than 
Jesus Christ, because in Him alone, op- 
timism is without frivolity and serious- 
ness without despair.” 

It is further asserted in regard to 

18“T iberal Christianity,” page 114. 

4 “Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion,’ page 
117. 
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Christ that “we possess the essential ele- 
ments of His teaching.”” 

Again Professor Sabatier declares: 
“Unquestionably the words of Jesus in 
the three first gospels bear a general 
stamp of living authenticity.” This state- 
ment, of course, he immediately supple- 
ments by saying: “But if we go on to the 
letter and to details, how many well nigh 
insoluble questions arise?” So far as our 
present use of Christ’s testimony goes, 
we need not be disturbed by this latter 
statement, for the insoluble questions to 
which Professor Sabatier alludes do not 
affect the matter in hand. These are the 
samples which he himself gives: 


“Which, for example, was the origina] 
form of the beatitudes; that preserved by 
Luke or that given by Matthew? Where 
shall we find the actual words of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, in Luke 
or in Mark? Of those passages in which 
Jesus reports the ruin of Jerusalem, 
which is the true report?” 


Let it be understood, then that we ac- 
cept Christ as their witness. We may 
have occasion to introduce Him as a 
witness ourselves, but at present we ac- 
cept Him as theirs. 

Before examining the testimony of 
Christ upon the matter in hand we wish 
to direct attention to the 
way in which these writ- 
ers treat their own 
witness. No sooner do 
they introduce Him than they begin, in- 
directly it is true, but really, to impeach 
His testimony. For instance, Professor 
Sabatier in the immediate context from 
which we have been quoting, says: “It is 
impossible to reconstruct with certainty 
the Logia of the Lord.” Imagine counsel 
in one of our courts making such a re- 
mark in regard to a witness whom they 
themselves had introduced! Imagine 
counsel saying to the court and jury: It 
is impossible with certainty to get at the 
testimony of this witness. Would not 
the question immediately be asked: Why, 
then, did you introduce Him? But Pro- 
fessor Sabatier goes further, and says of 
Jesus, his own witness: “His words are 
always occasional, often paradoxical, 


Their Treat- 
ment of Their 
Own Witness. 
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always picturesque.’ Let us ask our- 
selves what is the purpose of this state- 
ment. In his preceding assertion Pro- 
fessor Sabatier declared the impossibility 
of getting at the subject matter 
of the testimony of his witness with 
certainty. Here he goes further and 
intimates distinctly that, where we 
have the wunquestionable testimony of 
his witness before us, we are often 
unable to arrive with certainty at 
the meaning of the testimony. The 
words of Jesus he tells us are “often 
paradoxical.” Why should he tell us this 
in this connection, unless he would have 
us be on our guard against taking the 
statements of his witness too seriously? 
He further throws a cloud over the testi- 
mony of his own witness by saying: 

“But there is a yet graver question. 
In those words which historically are 
most certainly those of Jesus, how shall 
we not make a distinction between those 
common ideas which served as the frame- 
work and vehicle of His religious thought 
and the thought itself; between the no- 
tions which He had received from tradi- 
tion or the current opinions of His peo- 
ple, and the original intuitions and inspi- 
rations which sprang from the depths of 
His conscience?” 

The task here set us is one which many 
judicious persons regard as practically an 
impossible task. Now we submit that 
counsel who took up such an attitude to- 
ward a witness of their own in any of 
our courts would expose themselves 
either to the severest censure, or the 
most withering ridicule. 


Let us come now to the testimony of 
Jesus itself. Let us remind ourselves 
that the main question in 


The Testi- . 5 
issue is: Is there any 
mony of 
other court of last resort 
Jesus. 


in matters of religion than 
the individual himself? After prefacing 
the direct testimony of Christ on this 
point we may note that it is not only 
conceded but strenuously contended by 
writers like Professor Sabatier, that 
Ghrist shared many of the ideas that 
were current in His own days and among 
His own people. Again, it is conceded 
that the Jews of our Lord’s day held 
what we call a high doctrine in regard to 
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Old Testament Scriptures, as a final au- 
thority upon all matters of religion. 
There is then a general presumption that 
Christ held the same high doctrine, but 
we can not go into details here. We 
must content ourselves with quoting one 
single statement found in one of the 
Synoptics, to wit: 

“He that heareth you heareth me; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth Me; and 
he that despiseth Me despiseth Him that 
sent Me.”’* 

To this there is a close parallel in an- 
other of the Synoptics, to wit: 

“He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me.” 


We are disposed to submit this state- 
ment of their witness to the reader with- 
out comment. If it does not put the 
stamp of the Divine authority upon the 
teachings of the apostles, then the lan- 
guage is very misleading to a man of 
average intelligence. We submit than, 
that the main contention of these writers 
is discredited out of the mouth of their 
own witness. 

In a case like this it is something to 
have the final issue of a trend of thought 
set clearly before us and 


deecye, to be able to mark the 
vee steps by which the end is 
reached. Dr. Martineau 

says: 


“The second hand belief which I take 
up irom a witness who knows what is 
incognizable to myself you can not draw 
into the essence of religion. Touching 
no springs of spiritual life and suscept- 
ible of no inward verification it lifts no 
soul into nearer union with God.” 

Now we are, so to speak, in a club- 
house of the higher culture, early in the 
evening. All of our surroundings are 
not only respectable, but attractive and 
even impressive. Drs. Burton and Mat- 
thews say: “There are.truth and divine 
revelation throughout the Bible, but one 
must learn to distinguish between the 
form and the content of truth.” Now, 
so to speak, the wine is beginning to 
make itself felt and the faculties are be- 
coming slightly more obfusticated. Pro- 
fessor Sabatier says: “The mind is au- 
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tonomous.” Now it is evident that the 
evening is rather far advanced and that 
mint julep and other beverages are be- 
ginning to produce a decided state of ex- 
hilaration. Professor Réville says: “The 
very idea of religious authority external 
to man is based upon a childish psychol- 
Ogy. Authority only exists for 
us in the measure in which we recognize 
it as stich. After all it is always 
the adhesion of our mind and of our 
will which alone give it weight. 

If I accept with my eyes shut the teach- 
ing of any Bible it is because I believe 
that God is speaking to me in that 
Bible.” Now the night is evidently far 
advanced, and we are, as it were, out on 
the streets roystering and putting our- 
selves in evidence. Finally Dr. Coe 
says: “But the democratic spirit leads 
the individual to look within himself for 
hiss must and his ‘ought; 2. =. He 
will do what to his own sense seems good 
and then he will deliberately ‘take the 
consequences. , For the sup- 


posedly external master must be substi- 
tuted the unquestionable authority of the 
God within the soul itself.’ And now 
—while we still have on our good 
clothes, and, despite our deplorable con- 
dition, our brains and our breeding still 
show themselves in various ways— 
now we are down in the very slums of 
thought, leaning up against a lamp-post, 
hiccoughing out our empty bravado, chal- 
lenging the universe, and “claiming the 
earth.” When this point is reached there 
must either come a reaction or the 
guard house. 

“W-h-e-w,” said a noble friend, beside 
whose bed we once minstered, while he 
was under the excitement of a powerful 
stimulant, “W—h—e—w—,” he repeated, 
“T can blow the Great Eastern out of the 
water. I can spit over the horizon.” 
And as we tenderly wiped his spittle off 
of his own chin and moved his head for 
him, so as to make him more comfortable, 
we scarcely knew whether to laugh or 


to cry. W. M. McPueerers. 


Dr. Sayce declares that the “critical” 
method is scientifically unsound, and is 
“quite as much an artificial creation as 
was the Ptolemaic system of the universe.” 
He then goes on to prove that the varying 
dates assigned to the hypothetical authors 
of the Pentateuch are built upon a founda- 
tion of sand, and form only a house of 
cards. 

It was, it seems, argued by Astruc, as 
long ago as 1753, that the employment of 
different names for the Deity in the Book 
of Genesis implied a diversity of author- 
ship, and some years later Wolf assumed 
that writing for literary purposes was. un- 
known before the classical period of Greek 
history. Now the fact is, as is clearly 
proved by the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, the 
recent excavations at Gezer, and other dis- 
coveries, that literary culture in Egypt, 
Babylonia and Palestine was widespread 
and almost as extensive as it is at the pres- 
ent day. Then as late as two years ago 
an enormous block of polished black mar- 
ble, thickly covered with cuneiform char- 
acters cut with the highest artistic skill, 
was discovered in the ruins of Susa, “Shu- 


shan the Palace,’ and when these charac- 
ters were deciphered, they were found to 
contain a code of laws which must have 
been composed some hundreds of years be- 
fore the days of Moses. Indeed, the Baby- 
lonians had two names for the Deity, and 
two narratives of the Deluge, and, in fact, 
the literary activity of those early ages is 
astonishing. Moses, who was brought up 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, must, 
therefore, have been well qualified to write 
the Pentateuch. Moreover, it has been 
proved by the discoveries referred to that 
the very list of names mentioned in Gen- 
esis Xiv. is correct, and was in all probabil- 
ity copied by Moses from some tablet or 
document then in existence. Thus the 
ground has been cut from under the feet 
of the so-called critics, and philology has 
been beaten by archeology. The book to 
which we refer is one of the series known 
as “By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” and 


it ought to find a place in every Sunday- 
school library throughout the world.— 
Belfast Christian Advocate, in a review 
of “Monument Facts and Higher Critical 
Fancies,” a recent work by Professor A. H, 
Sayce. 
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Rev. Robert Cameron, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


The writer has just read an advance copy of one of the most remark- 
able books that has come from the press during the past hundred years.’ 
Unless one is laboring under a misconception of its importance, this book 
will create a greater sensation amongst the scholars of Christendom, and 
will become a greater factor in securing a return to sane thinking, than 
any event since the modern methods of the destructive critics have “had 
the floor” and have secured the ear of the Christian public. And yet, the 
fundamental facts upon which the book is based are so simple, so self-evi- 
dent, and in such harmony with every phenomenon in the Psalter, that one 
can only wonder why the discovery had not been made by others during 
the past two thousand years. The achievement of the author illustrates 
what a small amount of careful research and independent thinking there is 
amongst men of reputed learning, after all the boasting made in behalf of 
modern scholarship. 

It is well known amongst all students of the Scriptures, that the titles 
of the Psalms—that is, their superscriptions and subscriptions—have been 
a source of great perplexity to the commentators and expositors. This is 
true amongst the Jewish scholars as well as amongst those of the Chris- 
tian faith. In fact, one part of the titles has been given up in despair. In 
general terms these titles may be ranged under three heads: (1) The au- 
thorship and character of the psalm. (2) The historical circumstances out 
of which the psalm had its growth. (3) The place of the psalm in the ser- 
vice of the Temple as indicated by such words as “To the Chief Musician.” 
As to the first two classes of psalms, the only difficulties that have arisen 
have had their origin in the prejudices and preconceived notions of the ex- 
positors. But when we come to the last class of titles, the case is entirely 
different. Everything is inconsistent, contradictory and confusing. 
Neither Jew nor Christian—neither narrow evangelical, nor broad latitud- 
inarian, nor spiritualizing mystic—has been able to thread his way through 
the jungle. Neither the reverent student who believes in the consistent 
unity of the Bible, as a whole, and of the Psalms as a part of that whole, 
nor the flippant sciolist who talks about “sources” for which he has no evi- 
dence, and scraps and redactors and editors which never had an existence 
outside of his mental conceptions, could solve the problem. The difficulties _ 
have existed for more than two thousand years—they defied the ingenuity , 
of the greatest scholars two hundred years before the days of our Lord. 
Dr. Delitzsch, speaking of these titles says: “The LXX found them al- 
ready in existence and did not understand them .. . the key to their 

comprehension must have been lost very early.” By common consent, then, © 
1 “The Titles of the Psalms.” By James William Thirtle. Henry Frowde, London, ‘ 
Glasgow, and New York. Readers will be interested to know that the findings of Mr. 


accepted as true by The Expository Times, London. A brief resumé of the work was given ai 
recent convention, and will be found in our issue for June, p. 366. 
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the key to an understanding of the musical titles of the Psalter has been 
hopelessly lost for more than 2000 years. How was it lost, and how was 
it found? The answer to these two questions, together with a few conse- 
quences that follow, is the essence of what we have in hand. 

It is of importance that we take into consideration the condition of 
ancient writing. It is conceded, that neither in prose nor in poetry were 
there any paragraph divisions, such as we use at the present day with good 
results, to assist the eye in reading and the mind in understanding. The 
material was run along on papyrus or parchment or vellum without any 
break, and without any system of punctuation. In legal circles, where they 
draw up documents involving millions, it is the mark of good form to-day 
to affect this ancient custom—only, they continue to use capital letters at 
the beginning of the sentences. But even this feature did not characterize 
ancient writing. Hence it was often difficult, because the documents fol- 
lowed each other in such close proximity, to distinguish the one from the 
other. 

Now the Book of Psalms presented just that problem when the LXX. 
undertook their work of translating the Hebrew into Greek. Psalm fol- 
lowed psalm in the Hebrew text, and psalm follows psalm in the Greek 
translation. The only indications that one psalm had ended and another 
begun, were the terms “Michtam,” “Maschil,” “by David,’ “by Asaph,” 
“by Solomon,” “a Psalm,” “a Song.” Where these were found, the material 
was broken up and separated. But where none of these terms were found, 
and the psalms were what the Rabbis called “orphans,” it was common to 
combine one or more of them together, both in the Hebrew manuscripts 
and in the early codices of Christian writings. The Psalter was in this 
compact form when the LXX. completed their work. 

It is self-evident that if the Psalms were originally written with one 
title at the beginning, giving its authorship and origin, and another title 
at the end, designating its musical use in the Temple service, then, the end- 
ing of one psalm might easily be bracketed by mistake with the beginning 
of another psalm following. In other words, the dividing line could easily 
be drawn in the wrong place. In this way, the psalm that had a title show- 
ing its nature, its authorship, and the circumstances out of which it was 
born, would have a musical setting for a place, or occasion in the Temple, 
altogether out of keeping with its contents. In modern times it would be 
like singing a funeral hymn at a wedding feast, or having a hymn, written 
for private devotion, chanted at a public thanksgiving, or a day of national 
humiliation. And this is exactly what has happened to many psalms at the 
hands of the LXX., and the whole of Christendom has followed, like “Israel 
following the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, wherewith he made Israel 
to sin—they have not departed therefrom.” 

This disorder continues until to-day. It is in the King James version 
and it is in the Standard American version. Indeed, it is in all versions 
of the Psalms—Jewish, Roman, or Protestant—the musical title that be- 
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longs to the end of the psalm that precedes is linked to the literary title 
which stands at the beginning of the psalm which follows. Hence, being 
out of their true places, they give no intelligent account of themselves— 
they are as much out of place as the sword of a king in the hands of a 
preacher,—they throw a cloud over the psalm that they ought to illumin- 
ate, they baffle the ingenuity of expositors, and, lexicographers being “off 
the scent,” have made guesses and suggestions that are neither creditable 
to scholarship nor helpful to devotion. For two and a half millenniums 
these musical titles have either been buried or silenced by learned lumber, 
or, when allowed to speak, their voice has confused and bewildered those 
who have lent attentive ears. 

But granting this, how could a knowledge of such a simple fact drop 
out of sight and out of mind? How, especially, out of the Jewish mind? 
This is too large a question for the limits of this paper. But, when one 
calls to mind the vicissitudes of the Jewish people, from the days of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the forces of Babylon, down to the heroic 
period of the Maccabees, it will not be hard to believe that the cruel 
massacres of the rulers and of the priests, the awful persecutions that 
drove from mind and heart every thought except that which gathered about 
food to sustain life and shelter for its protection, the burning of the Tem- 
ple and its blasphemous defilement by invading tyrants, and the scattering 
of the Jewish people into every quarter of the globe with plunder and 
plague and fire and sword in hot pursuit,—it will not be hard to believe, 
that, when a little respite came, and an attempt was made to re-establish 
the ancient order “according to the commandment of David, and of Gad 
the King’s seer, and of Nathan the prophet,” no one was found possessing 
the Key to the rubrics—no one retained the national tradition of the use 
of the musical marks, and, to this day, no representative of any family of 
the “scattered nation” has come to the front to disclose the lost secret. 
It was lost out of national consciousness more than two hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and it is too late to hope for its recovery from that source now. 

A singular custom which obtained amongst the Jews during their 
captivity in Babylon, and which still obtains amongst the orthodox portion 
of the nation to-day, will throw light upon the way in which this tradition 
dropped out of memory. The orthodox Jews refused then, and they still 
refuse, to sing the songs of Zion in a foreign land. They wail and weep 
and cry out in their synagogues, but they never sing: 


“By the rivers of Babylon we sat down, yea we wept, when we re- 
membered Zion. Upon the willows in the midst thereof we hanged up our 
harps, for they that led us captive required of us songs, saying sing us one 
of the songs of Zion. How shall we sing Jehovah’s song in a foreign land? 
If I forget thee, O, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning, and 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I remember thee not, if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” = 

No joy apart from Jerusalem, no song outside of the Holy Land, 
no harps while the Temple is in ruins! Ina foreign land the songs of 
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theocracy were exchanged for the woes of the captivity. They refused to 
sing these songs of Zion, and their refusal induced vocal atrophy, and pro- 
duced mental oblivion. It thus came to pass that the Jewish men who 
made the Septuagint translation knew nothing of the liturgical use of the 
Psalms in the Temple. There was no longer a chief musician. Asaph left 
no successor, and the glorious tradition of the golden age of Israel’s his- 
tory had faded away. ey 

Now let us consider the recovery of the Key to the liturgy, which in 
time will restore the Psalter to its primitive use in the nation. In the 
near future, when, according to the infallible predictions of the inspired 
prophets, the Jews return to their ancient home in unbelief towards Christ, 
and when they rebuild the Temple and re-establish its services according 
to the appointments of the Law and of the Kingdom, this Key will be of 
great importance to the lovers of Zion. It has been found just in time to 
serve the interests of the Jews when restored to Palestine, and also to serve 
the interests of the Church in its battle against the unbelief of the enemies 
who have found a lodgment within its own citadels. 

Why was not this Key discovered centuries ago, and fitted to the lock 
that opens the door? It lay upon the surface; it has been seen and handled 
by millions of believers as they have thumbed over the leaves of the 
prophets; it was stumbled over by thousands of Jewish Rabbis and Chris- 
tian Scholars; but it was never recognized, never picked up and never used. 

Every one will see that, if even one psalm could be found, anywhere 
in the Old Testament, standing alone, that psalm would furnish the typical 
example, the authoritative standard for all the others. If two such psalms 
could be discovered, and if they should agree in the arrangement of their 
rubrics, then the difficulty would seem settled. For, it is beyond a ques- 
tion that these puzzling titles could not be misplaced in a case where a 
psalm stood all alone by itself. Now, if, after such a discovery were made, 
the titles should be re-adjusted to the psalms, and if thing should fit to 
thing, as the shadows in the unruffled bosom of a stream answer, to the 
forest and the stars of the heavens above, then doubt is impossible and 
faith is a necessity to every sane mind. 

Two such psalms have been found. ‘The titles have been re-adjusted 
to the Psaltery, and the utterances of the respective psalms respond to the 
note of the rubric. These psalms are found in Habakkuk iii., and in 
Isaiah xxxviii. The former is a psalm-prayer of the prophet, and the latter 
is a song, or poem, of the King after his supernatural recovery from a 
fatal disease. Here is found the Key to the misplaced, misunderstood and 
vexatious titles of the psalms. In both of these isolated psalms, the litur- 
gical lines are found in their true place, revealing the confusion that has 
obtained so long in the Psalter, wherever a musical rubric appears. 

In Habakkuk the superscription reads thus: “A prayer of Habakkuk, the 
prophet, upon Shigionoth.” When we come to the end of the psalm a sub- 
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scription is added as follows: “To the Chief Singer (musician) on my 
stringed instrument.” 

In Isaiah, at the head of the psalm, we have the occasion of its writ- 
ing given thus: “The writing of Hezekiah, King of Judah, when he had 
been sick and recovered from his sickness.” Then at the end, and form- 
ing a part of the psalm itself, we read: ‘Therefore we will sing my songs 
with stringed instruments all the days of our life in the house of Jehovah.” 

In the first of these psalms we have at its opening a literary descrip- 
tion of the class to which it belongs, viz., that it is a prayer, assigning its 
authorship to Habakkuk, and describing the character of the composition 
as Shigionoth, or outcries in praise. Then when we come to the close of 
the psalm, we have a liturgical note “to the Chief Singer’ or Musician. 
Here then, we have the Key to the titles: a literary description at the be- 
ginning of the psalm, and a musical rubric at the end. 

Out of the mouth of a second witness these facts are confirmed in the 
psalm found in Isaiah xxxviii. It, too, opens with a literary heading and 
closes with a musical note. True, we do not exactly have the name of the 
Chief Musician, as the one to whom the psalm was committed; but it is 
safe to assume that its royal and religious author would see that the 
Levites would do his bidding according to the service of the Temple. 
He would have it sung “with cymbals, with psalteries and with harps, ac- 
cording to the command of David and of Gad, the King’s seer, and Nathan 
the prophet.” 

Thus, out of the mouth of two unimpeachable witnesses, whose dumb 
lips have been speaking through their written words for two thousand five 
hundred years, but whose voices have never been heeded until now, we 
have it definitely determined that the literary title of a psalm should be 
placed at its head where it has always been; but the musical title should 
be pushed forward from the head of one psalm to the foot of the other 
psalm that precedes it. The title at the beginning may tell whether it is a 
song, a psalm, a michtam or a maschil; it may state whether the author is 
David, Asaph, Solomon, Moses or one of the sons of Korah; it may tell of 
the circumstances under which it was written as it does in thirteen of the 
psalms, or it may make known the object for which it was composed. But 
every other title or description belongs to the foot of the preceding psalm. 
Thus, we shall have a distinction made between authorship and historical 
origin on the one hand, and liturgical application and use in worship on 
the other. 

As a further confirmation of this wonderful discovery, the author, in 
a private letter, assures me that Colonel Conder, so well known at the head 
of the Palestine Exploration Society, has, over his own signature, written 
to say that the Oriental psalms and hymns on clay tablets, which have 
come under his observation, have an arrangement exactly corresponding 
to the one which is so plainly stamped upon the psalms in Isaiah and 
Habakkuk. 
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Now, suppose we accept the testimony coming from these two isolated 
psalms, and its confirmation arising out of the examination of similar pro- 
ductions of contiguous nations, at a date of from five hundred to fifteen 
hundred years before Christ—the date that corresponds to the traditional 
view concerning the time when these Psalms of the Old Testament were 
written—then, does the Key fit the lock? Does any new light come to the 
psalms affected? Do we have any clearer insight into the service of the 
Temple, and the Calendar of the nation? Is there a verisimilitude in the 
results that follow? All of these questions can be answered promptly in 
the affirmative. And thus we have at last, without doubt, discovered the 
true and original arrangement of the psalms in their use in the Temple 
services. 

All the results of this simple, but far-reaching, discovery have not yet 
come into view. A few of those that are very obvious may be briefly 
named: 

1. We have surely come to the end of all attempts at explanations 
that have never explained. There will no longer be an effort to find an 
echo to the musical setting, as they now stand, in the contents of the 
psalms which follow. No longer will expositors try to make Gittith or 
Shoshannim mean musical instruments, as the Masoretic scholars sug- 
gested and the Christian commentators followed. Nor will the more mod- 
ern tendency to follow another Jewish school, making these terms catch- 
words of popular airs, or “ragtime songs” of foreign nations, repel us be- 
cause of their absurdity. The musical instruments and popular airs are as 
absent from any historical data, or monumental allusions, as are the now fa- 
mous “original sources” and the J. Ps. and other “Jays” of the destructive 
critics. The lexicographers could not define the titles so as to fit their appar- 
ent use, and the expositors could not explain the contents of the psalmssoas 
to correspond to the meaning of these titles; so they gave vent to their 
imagination while they published their guesses. 

2. The Hebrew lexicographer will be saved much needless toil in a 
bootless effort to adjust the plain meaning of a term to its environment 
ina psalm. The word Alamoth means maidens, and the word Shoshannim 
means lilies. There is no dispute—no possible dispute—respecting these 
words. But as soon as they appear among the psalm titles, their significa- 
tion is changed by the imaginations and guesses of lexicographers, who 
have produced weak, worthless, and foolish explanations from “the bottom- 
less ocean of things unknown.” These men, having stumbled in the dark 
without the Key that opens the door for the dawn of light, together with 
their learned guesses must be set aside ont of our path, and we must return 
tothe primary, natural and obvious meaning of the words, which will read- 
ily adjust themselves to the new psalms with which they are now to be 
identified. 

3. This Key will open the door through which we can see the liturgy 
of the Temple service, as related to the Psalms, in a new, intelligent and 
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attractive light. The Chief Musician is evidently the Director, the Leader, 
the Precentor or Chorister of the modern song-service. The psalms are 
presented to him for consideration, acceptance and assignment to their 
proper place and use. Thus a psalm became both a psaim of David 
and of the musician,—David’s by creation and the musician’s by adoption. 
The two settings were similar to those in modern hymnals, giving the 
name of the author of the hymn first and the author of the music after. 

In this new light we discover, not merely a collection of poems but, a 
well arranged hymnal in the Psalter, not arranged in different parts of 
the Book, but under distinguishing titles. Hence, we find songs, prayers, 
meditations and homilies, to be rendered by the singers with the accompani- 
ments of players on appropriate instruments of music. These musical 
notes, restored to their rightful places, show that the various psalms have 
been selected with reverent care, with deep insight into fundamental truths, 
and with the best of judgment. Although we may not yet discover the 
complete Calendar as conceived by David and as realized by Solomon and 
his successors, yet we do see plainly that the rubrics indicate the ele- 
ments of appointment for the great festivals of Israel, and for other occa- 
sions of national commemoration and national experience. And in the 
whole of Jewish history, it is manifest that the highest aim was to have 
everything done “according to the commandment of David.” Hence, we 
have in Solomon’s appointment of the Levites, Jehoiada’s provision for ser- 
vice, Hezekiah’s revival, Josiah’s solemn passover, Zerubbabel’s work at 
the restoration,—everything done “according to the commandment of 
David, the King.” 

4. Some apparent contradictions, as well as much confusion, will be 
removed from the Psalms. As it now stands, psalm Ixxxviii, is both a song 
of the sons of Korah and a maschil of Ethan, the Ezrahite—two different 
statements as to the authorship of the one psalm. Hereafter we will not 
be obliged to ask in the language of Dr. Delitzsch: “Which notice is the 
most trustworthy?” They are both trustworthy and true like the whole 
of the Scriptures when freed from the marring of man’s hand. Each 
psalm has a heading of its own. 

In psalm lvii. the most beautiful adjustment of title to contents is 
made, and a puzzling problem is removed. At the head of psalm lvi. 
stands the title Jonath-elem-rehokim, “the dove of the distant terebinths ;” 
but there is no allusion to either dove or terebinth in that psalm. Drs. 
Green, Hengstenberg, Delitzsch and others, however, have observed the 
connection between this title and the preceding psalm; but no one seems 
to have had the slightest suspicion of the misplacement of the titles of this, 
and the rest of the psalms. With this discovery, however, it is most 
touching to read: “Oh! that I had the wings of a dove, then would I fly 
away and be at rest—I would lodge in the wilderness.” It was written by, 
David at the time when Absalom was a traitor at heart, plotting to usurp 
the throne of his father, even at the expense of becoming a regicide and 
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patricide. Ahithophel, smarting under the wrong done to one of his “kith 
and kin,” in the house of Uriah, had ceased to be Premier in the King’s 
Cabinet. He had been David’s familiar friend, with whom he had taken 
sweet counsel; but now he was his deadly enemy—a political trickster be- 
hind the scenes pulling the wires that moved the puppets in the front. 
David, seeing the coming storm, and dreading the dangerous treachery, 
longed to hide himself in the distant forests where he might brood over his 
sorrow like the moaning dove. How beautifully this psalm responds to 
its old title restored to its true home, after an absence of two thousand five 
hundred years and more. 

5. This discovery opens the way for a consideration of the Psalms as 
a whole. No reverent scholar has ever doubted that he had reached the 
throbbing heart of a living book when he came to the lyric cadences, the 
poetic conceptions, the plaintive pleadings and the jubilant praises of the 
Psalms. But the Key to their unity was lost, and the clear light of the 
Psalms, as focused through the Christian lens, has never yet been obtained. 
We shall now see that the whole Book, beginning with “the blessed man,” 
and ending with “everything that hath breath” blessing Jehovah, has a 
systematic response to the experience of Christ first of all and most of all; 
then with the elect race of Israel and with the Church, during all the ages 
of the past, since the inauguration of the Kingdom under David, and down 
through the ages to come, until David’s son and Lord shall possess the 
kingdom, that He may deliver it back into the hands of God the Father. 

6. This discovery throws great light upon the antiquity of the Psalms 
as a finished collection of lyric poetry. It will go far to settle, if, indeed, 
it does not completely settle, many questions raised by modern men of re- 
puted scholarship. 

It is conceded that there are no manuscripts of the Old Testament 
extant where this confusion of titles does not exist. The earliest versions 
into Greek and Syriac show their existence by variant translations, in a 
vain effort to conform title to psalm. There is not a shadow of doubt that 
this confusion existed between 200 and 300 B.C., when the LXX. completed 
their most important work. “To the Chief Musician” was translated, eis 
to telos, “for the end,” and these words occupy the same line as psalmos 
tou David, and similar literary headings; showing that the Key was gone. 
They were utterly at sea as to the meaning of these titles, and hence they 
bracketed the title belonging to the foot of one psalm with that which 
rightly belonged to the head of another. Indeed, the LXX. had no thought 
of a Director, or Chief Musician in the Temple service, and they trans- 
ferred into their text Alimoth and Seminith in Greek letters; thus con- 
fessing that they knew nothing of female and male choirs. The same con- 
fusion is seen in all ancient Hebrew texts, and it appears in the Vatican 
and Alexandrine Codices. Now, with these facts before us, it logically 
follows that the Psalter is much older than the Septuagint version made 
not later than 200 years before Christ. How much older we may not def- 
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initely determine just yet. As the College of the Great Synagogue at the 
time of Nehemiah was succeeded by the Sanhedrim of the days of the 
LXX., it is extremely improbable that the Psalms could have been com- 
piled and their titles attached after the return from the Captivity. Re- 
ligious customs, amongst a people cherishing such a veneration for the past, 
do not go out of fashion and out of mind even in centuries, unless there is 
some break, or revolution in organic existence. The knowledge of Temple 
psalmody, the existence of the Precentor, the terms designating psalms to 
Feasts, the existence of the male and female choirs—indeed every liturgical 
note was absolutely out of mind long before the days of the Maccabees. 
With Keil we may say: 


“The singing was lost with the extinction of Solomon’s Temple, so 
that, in the post-exilic Temple-worship, only feeble remnants survived.” 


Accordingly, we are compelled to conclude that the music of the 
psalms and the meaning of the rubrics passed away with the destruction 
of the First Temple. One post-exilic psalm (cxxxvii.) has been added, but 
that does not affect the fact that the collection was already in existence. In 
the words of Dr. Robertson: 

“Here at least we have a Psalmist who looked back fondly to the old 
songs—songs of Zion, songs of the Lord of pre-exilic times.” 

The fifty-one Psalms which bear the mark of the Chief Musician, are 
scattered through every book of the Psalter, except the Fourth. But the 
Fourth book contains the psalm which celebrates the transfer of the ark 
from Gathrimmon to Mt. Zion—pushing it back to the days of David, the 
King. Moreover, it is beyond dispute that the division of the Psalms into 
books took place after the unfortunate confusion of the titles, as may be 
seen by a glance at Book II., where the title, “For the Chief Musician” 
stands at the head of the first psalm of the book, instead of being placed at 
the foot of the last psalm in Book I. Had the division into books been 
made before the Key was lost, this title would have been put in its right 
place. The fact is, the Psalter is the same in number and in order as it 
was at a very remote period—long before the dawn of the Christian era. 
It has been bound together by verbal chords which have preserved its con- 
tents and order, although their meaning was misunderstood by the post- 
exilic men to whose keeping these oracles of God were entrusted. With the 
exception of our present break into verses, psalms and books, their num- 
ber and order are exactly the same as they were in the days of the Second 
Temple. 

I do not press this matter further than to call attention to the fact 
that the rubric of the Chief Musician was attached after the psalm ‘came 
into existence. Indeed, the psalm may have been in existence centuries be- 
fore the Director did his work under the instruction of Solomon and the 
Levites, “according to the command of David the King.” These musical 
titles, under this new light, must be reckoned with in all future — 
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They push the date of the Psalter far back beyond pre-exilian times—in 
fact, back to a date that corresponds with what has been called in derision, 
“the traditional belief” of the origin of these religious poems. The psalm 
must antedate the musical notes, and the musical notes had been made, 
used, lapsed out of mind, and utterly forgotten, at the return from Cap- 
tivity. Prior to that event, the very latest date to which these Psalms 
could be assigned is the period of Revival under King Josiah. This will 
compel us to the belief that the Psalms must have come upon the scene at 
the exact time when they profess to have lifted their honest heads above 
the horizon. 

7. Lastly this discovery will help to restore David to his rightful dis- 
tinction in the authorship of the psalms, and our Lord to His rightful 
supremacy in the minds and hearts of those who are posing as scholars. 
If the present collection of psalms existed, just as we have them now, at 
the time of the LXX., then there is no room for a single contribution to the 
collection in the days of the Maccabees. All, or nearly all of the Psalter 
must have been complete when the prophets of the Restoration laid down 
their labor with their lives. But at that time 73 out of 150 psalms were 
ascribed to David, and 13 more of them have historical inscriptions fitting 
into events in the life of the King. Besides this, the name of the King is 
found in 12 other psalms. David has the pre-eminence in the praises of the 
Temple as well as in the government of the throne. Hence, while the name 
of Moses occurs 650 times in the Old Testament, that of David appears 
g50 times. He stands pre-eminent amongst the obedient servants of Je- 
hovah—a man after God’s own heart—and also pre-eminent amongst the 
poets, the heroes and the kings of Israel. He is both the hero of the Old 
Testament and also of the book of Psalms. 

If the modern fad to find editors instead of authors, must continue to 
obtain in the imaginations of the critics, and to obtrude itself into Biblical 
research, still it must not be forgotten that these imaginary editors, at a 
very ancient date, made the name of the poet-king second to no other in 
the collection of the Psalms. Discuss or discard the titles, their very ex- 
istence at that remote period has to be accounted for, as well as the 
oblivion into which they fell. And there can be no explanation so satisfac- 
tory as the one that is obvious, natural and historic. David was the great- 
est king of the Jewish nation, and he was the very man,—emotional, sensi- 
tive, God-fearing, strong in his keen sense of righteousness, and brave in 
his intense hatred of sin—the very man from whom these pious poems 
could come. Further, this discovery of the proper place and meaning of 
the musical titles shows that commemorative and national services were 
held in the Temple in honor of David, in the days of the Chief Musician. 
Psalm viii. shows that David is the champion who went out between the 
camps in the time of a nation’s crisis; for it is evident that “no people cele- 
rate fireside fame or private heroism in public song.” 

It follows, therefore, that our Lord was right when he spoke of what 
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David said in the Psalms. For more than a quarter of a century the hearts 
of those who believe in the supreme Deity of Christ have been either bleed- 
ing with pious sorrow, or boiling with righteous indignation, at the flip- 
pant way in which professed scholars and, (God save the mark), professed 
Christians, have said that “Jesus did not know,” that He was “limited in 
His knowledge by His environment and His opportunities’—that He “may 
-have accommodated His teaching to the ignorance” of the people of His 
day, when He spoke of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch and of 
David as the composer of the Psalms. Let us hope—although one cannot 
but confess that it is hoping against hope—that this new light on the old 
Psalms may suggest to modern students the fitness of having more modesty 
and less assumption; more seemly reverence and less unseemly pride; more 
of the sublime conceptions of the “round-head” and less of the shallow 
pomposity of the “cavalier,” in their future speculations and published 
“findings.” Let us hope and pray that this old light of bygone days, dropped 
out of the consciousness of the successors of the patriarchs and prophets, 
and buried beneath the learned labors of the lexicographers and expositors, 
but now recovered and placed upon its divinely appointed lampstand, and 
shedding its lustre upon the meaning, the past use and the prospective out- 
look of the Psalms, and revealing the national experience of Israel, as well 
as the personal struggles and hopes of God’s saints in ages gone by, may 
lead men to recognize that there are some things which they do not know, 
and some things which our Lord did know. May we all learn that it is 
better to let the Scriptures judge the man than for the man to sit in judg- 
ment upon the Scriptures. May these leaders of modern thought learn that 
the best of all is to give to Christ the same pre-eminence in judging of the 
authorship, the truthfulness and the abiding character of the whole of 
the Scriptures, which they affect to give Him in the peerless perfection of 
His personal life and the elevated character of His matchless teachings. 


PAUL’S ALLEGED DISCLAIMER OF INSPIRATION. 
Rev. James Harper, D.D., LL.D., Xenia, Ohio. 


Does Paul in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, Chapter seventh, 
disclaim inspiration? 

It is too apparent to need any proof that the open foes of our faith 
have of late years received welcome help in their attacks upon it from 
many who claim to be Christians, but Christians of a liberal and en- 
lightened spirit. When it is proposed to determine the authority of the 
Scriptures, the adherents of the new school which has sprung up are 
prompt to deny that inspiration in the traditional orthodox sense is” 
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claimed by the Scriptures for themselves; and prominent among the 
grounds of this denial are adduced certain statements of the Apostle Paul 
embodied in the seventh chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In that chapter the topic chiefly handled is marriage; its lawfulness, its 
duties, its advantages, and, in certain circumstances, its inexpediency. 
In the treatment of this theme, the Apostle uses language, it is alleged, 
incompatible with the idea that he was, or that he felt himself to be, in- 
spired when he wrote. Specifications in support of this view are adduced 
as follows: a 

I. In verse 6 Paul says, “But I speak this by permission and not 
of commandment ;” or, according to the Revised version, “But this I say 
by way of permission, not of commandment.” 

2. In verse Io these words occur, “And unto the married I com- 
mand, yet [R. V. yea] not I, but the Lord.” 

3. In verse 12 we find the words, “But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord.” 

4. In verse 25 we read, “Now concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; but I give my judgment as one that hath ob- 
tained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” 

5. Finally in verse 40 the Apostle says, “But she is happier if she 
abide as she is, after my judgment; and I think also that I [R. V. that 
I also] have the Spirit of God.” 

The line of argument, just indicated, is exposed to serious, in our 
judgment, fatal, objections, some of which are here subjoined: 

First. The fact that the Apostle Paul when dealing with the most 
profound questions, as, for instance, in the Epistle to the Romans, or 
in that to the Ephesians, never seems to waver or hesitate, but writes 
with decision and confidence, warrants the view that, if he here writes 
less dictatorially, it is because in the matter treated in this chapter, namely 
matrimony, God allows a certain range of liberty, a degree of discretion- 
ary freedom. To marry may in certain circumstances be a duty, while in 
other circumstances it may be unwise and improper. Hence to a con- 
siderable extent Paul employs in this chapter the language of suggestion 
and advice rather than of explicit, peremptory dictation. Certain gen- 
eral principles are laid down, and the responsibility of discreetly apply- 
ing these principles is thrown upon those addressed. The nature of the 
subject handled accounts for the advisory attitude adopted. 

Second: Yet even in this very chapter a tone of authority is as- 
sumed which none but one supernaturally inspired would have a right 
to employ. Not only are certain general principles laid down, as is the 
case in verses I-4; 13-15; 18-24; but also edicts are issued with imperial 
authority, as in verse 10, “And unto the married I command [R. V. give 
charge] yet [R. V. yea] not I, but the Lord;” and, as in verse 17, “And 
so ordain I in all the churches.” 

Third: There is nothing in the expressions adduced as evidence that 
Paul disclaimed inspiration to warrant that inference. 
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Let us glance at them in detail. 

The first of the series is found in verse 6, “But this I say by way 
of permission, not of commandment.” It is assumed by those with whom 
we are now arguing that the Apostle means here to say that he was 
simply permitted, not directed, to express the sentiment to which he 
refers. But even were this admitted as a correct interpretation, would 
it not imply that the writer felt himself to be under the control of some 
external authority? 

Another and a better explanation of these words is that in the 
matter mooted every one was left to decide according to circumstances 
how he should act. It is as if Paul had said, “I speak this by way of per- 
mission, not of positive prescription. Whether you will pursue this 
course or that is a matter to be determined by yourselves individually 
in view of the peculiarities of your condition and temperament.” In 
brief, this is a declaration of liberty to choose either of two competing 
courses; while some general suggestions are made to help to a wise 
choice. 

The second passage relied upon to prove that Paul disclaims inspira- 
tion is contained in verse 10, which runs thus: “And unto the married 
I command [R. V. give charge], yet not I but the Lord.” It is not easy 
to see how this language can be used with any reason to support the po- 
sition that Paul is here guarding against the notion that he wrote by 
inspiration. The only plea to this effect which with any show of reason 
can be founded on this passage is, that the Apostle seems to distinguish 
between a command by himself and one issued by the Lord. Hence it 
might be argued that Paul’s utterances do not in themselves, or unless 
expressly declared to be also the Lord’s, possess divine authority. In 
reply it may properly be urged, that for Paul to say in regard to moral 
questions, “I command,” unless he knew himself to be divinely inspired, 
would be a daring presumption, and intrusion upon the prerogative of 
God, who is Lord of the conscience. It may be added that in this very 
declaration, Paul claims to know that God had enjoined a particular 
course. There is, moreover, good reason to think that by the expression, 
“the Lord,” the Apostle means, as he usually does by that word, Christ; 
and that he indicates something which the Lord Christ taught during His 
ministry in the world. Without renouncing his own claim to be an in- 
spired teacher, Paul here enforces his own teaching by an appeal to that 
of the Master Himself. 

A third passage brought forward to prove that Paul did not claim 
to be inspired is found in v. 12, “But to the rest say I, not the Lord.” 

Be it observed, however, that the Apostle, notwithstanding this no- 
tice that it is he, and not the Lord, who speaks, proceeds to indicate the 
line of duty just as authoritatively as he had done previously when he 
said, “I command, yet not I, but the Lord.” And after laying down the 
law, he adds the significant note, “And so ordain I in all the churches.” 
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The only way in which these facts can be accounted for is to understand 
Paul, when he says, “To the rest speak I, not the Lord,’ as meaning 
that he was now about to declare something about which our Lord, dur- 
ing His earthly sojourn, had given no express deliverance. Thus under- 
stood, the Apostle, so far from disclaiming inspiration, makes tacitly the 
highest claim to it, assuming, as he does, to supplement authoritatively 
the express teaching of the Lord Himself in His personal ministry. 

A fourth passage adduced by cavililers at Paul’s inspiration is verse 
25 of this chapter, “Now concerning virgins, I have no commandment of 
the Lord; but I give my judgment as one that hath obtained mercy of 
the Lord to be faithful.” 

Touching this, it may be observed that the very notice which the 
Apostle gives, that he has “no commandment of the Lord,” rather sug- 
gests that he was wont to have and to issue commandments of the Lord. 
A man who made no pretensions to be an inspired agent of God would 
hardly deem it needful, or even appropriate, to declare that he had no 
supernatural communication from God. 

The explanation which has been given of verse 6 is applicable here. 
The Apostle virtually intimates that the question raised was one to be 
determined by circumstances; that no rigorous rule could be given, but 
only counsel or advice. Such counsel the Spirit, as we believe, enabled 
and prompted him to give. 

A fifth expression occurring in this chapter at its close, “And I think 
that I also have the Spirit of God,” is thought by some to prove that the 
Apostle, when he so wrote, had at least no definite assurance of his own in- 
spiration. But this interpretation rests on a false assumption, namely, 
that the verb rendered, “I think,” implies a condition of mental hesitancy 
or doubt. On the contrary it is used to express positive and firm convic- 
tion. See r Cor. xii. 22, 23; Acts xxvi. 9. 

On the whole, then, we may say that this chapter, so far from impair- 
ing, confirms, our confidence in the inspiration of the writer; and not only 
of him, but also of all the other writers of the Bible, none of whom uses 
language which can so plausibly be used in disproof of his inspiration as 
does Paul in the chapter which has been now reviewed. 
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THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH 
Rev. Henry Nelson Bullard, Ph.D., Mound City, Missouri. 


_ Of the several Hebrew words which are sometimes translated servant 
in the old Testament only two are ever used in ‘any but the ordinary way. 
One (the participle of sharath) is commonly translated as minister, and is 
familiar to us in such verses as Psalms ciii. 21, “Bless Jehovah, all ye his 
hosts, ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure.” Isaiah uses the same word 
when he says, “But ye shall be named the priests of Jehovah; men shall 
call you the ministers of our God. (Isa. 1xi. 6). 

The common word (ebedh) is used about eight hundred times to the 
forty-four appearances of the other. There is little of interest in the use 
of this word in the great majority of cases, but it is coupled with the 
names of certain Bible characters in a way that invites notice. The phrase, 
“The Servant of Jehovah,” marks certain names in a special way. To some 
of them the title belongs of right; it can only be given to others by a par- 
ticular interpretation which will probably be given to it also in every other 
case. Zechariah uses it in a messianic sense when he prophesies in the 
words of the ‘‘angel of Jehovah” unto Joshua the high priest, “For, behold, 
I will bring forth my servant the Branch.” The meaning of the phrase in 
any particular case must be found in its use. 

We are not surprised to find the phrase used most often of Moses and 
David. Immediately after the wonderful passage of the Red Sea we are 
told that the people “believed in Jehovah and in his servant Moses.” (Ex. 
xiv. 31.) In the very last chapter of the Old Testament we have the com- 
mandment, “Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I com- 
manded unto him in Horeb.” (Mal. iv. 4.) In the account given us of the 
complaint against Moses by Aaron and Miriam in God’s reply to them He 
speaks twice of Moses as my servant (Num. xii. 7). The Deuteronomic 
epitaph of Moses is this: “So Moses the servant of Jehovah died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of Jehovah.” 

Very naturally when we turn from the books of Mosaic authorship 
we find the phrase used oftener of Moses. In the book of Joshua, which 
treats of events immediately following and which was written while the 
atmosphere was still Mosaic, reference is made to Moses in this way sixteen 
times, as often as in all the rest of the Old Testament. (Josh. i. I, 2, 7, 13, 
15; Vill. 31, 33; xi. 12, 15; xii. 6; xiii. 8; xiv. 7; xviii. 7; xxii 
Kings, Chronicles and Nehemiah the phrase comes to be associated with 
Moses especially because of his relation to God in the giving of the Law 
and the regulations and promises at Sinai. (1 Kings viii. 53, 56; 2 Kings 
xxi. 8; 1 Chron. vi. 49; Neh. i .8; ix. 14; x. 29.) It is this same thought of 
the special calling of Moses which refers to him as the servant of Jehovah 7 
in making the Tent of Meeting in the wilderness (2 Chron. i. 13); and i 
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requiring the tax which Jehoiada collects in the reformation of Joash. (2 
Chron. xxiv. 6,9.) There is one reference in the Psalms (Ps. cv. 26), and 
Daniel refers to “the law of Moses, the servant of God” (Dan. ix. 11). 

It is noticeable that whereas in the books that were written within the 
personal memory of Moses the phrase is used simply of the man, in the 
later days it is definitely referred to him as the lawgiver. In his own days 
and immediately after his death it was rarely used of any other and was 
evidently given to him because the right to the title was unanimously con- 
ceded to him. Only twice is the title given to Joshua. Again the epitaph 
carries a mature estimate with it: “Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of 
Jehovah, died” (Josh. xxiv. 29; Judg. ii. 8). The other of the two faithful 
spies received the same reward, “And Jehovah said . . . my servant 
Caleb” (Num. xiv. 24). 

Only these two of Moses’ contemporaries are given this title, and its 
earlier use is fully as rare. At Sinai Moses pleads with God to “remember 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, thy servants” (Ex. xxxii. 13; Deut. ix. 27). 
There is only one other reference to Abraham (Ps. cv. 6, 42). This finishes 
our pre-Davidic study with the exception of Jacob, and the peculiarity in 
the way his name is used makes it wise to leave him for later treatment. 

David appears as the servant of Jehovah in the historical books, in the 
Psalms and in the writings of the prophets. We find the same condition 
immediately after his death as we noticed with Moses. The title is given 
to him quite freely, both by Solomon and the people (1 Kings iii. 6; viii. 24, 
66; 2 Chron. vi. 42). But its use is generally coupled with some reason. 
In the first place Abner reports the words of Jehovah: “By the hand of 
my servant David I will save my people Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines” (2 Sam. iii. 18). Following this the phrase appears fre- 
quently in what Jehovah says in the matter of David’s plan for a house for 
Jehovah (2 Sam. vii. 5,8; 1 Chron. xvii. 4, 7), and especially in the promises 
concerning the throne of David (2 Sam. vii. 26; 1 Kings xi. 13, 32, 34, 36; 
2 Kings viii. 19; xix. 34; xx. 6; I Chron. xvii. 24). Other passages have to 
do with the life of David (1 Kings xi. 38; xiv. 8). Here as with Moses we 
find that the phrase is either used as a matter of course because of what 
David was, or else it is carefully used because of the marked features in the 
life of David which make it right for him to bear the title. 

The references in the Psalms are of little value in this study. Where 
they can receive any special interpretation it must be as an expression of 
national humility before Jehovah (Ps. Ixxviii. 10; Ixxxix. 3, 20; cxxxil. 10; 
exliv. 10). The phrase is used once by Isaiah and in one passage by Jere- 
miah, in both cases referring to the promise concerning the throne of David 
(Isa. xxxvii. 35; Jeremiah xxxiii. 21, 22, 26). In Ezekiel there are two 
passages which have a messianic meaning and must be studied later on. 

* The same use which we found in the Psalms, the phrase becoming a 
mark of humility, used by the writer of himself, is illustrated when Ne- 
hemiah prays to God, “Hearken unto the prayer of thy servant” (Neh. i. ©) 
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and when Daniel uses the same words (Dan. ix. 17). It is used of 
Nebuchadnezzar to point him out as an instrument of Jehovah, chosen 
for a definite service of God (Jer. xxv. 9; xxvii. 6; xliii. 10). It also marks 
certain characters which are deemed worthy to bear it for the special 
features of service and strength in their lives. Job is a familiar example 
(Job. i. 8; ii. 3; xlii. 7, 8) ; Eliakim, the messenger of Hezekiah (Isa. xxii. 2) ; 
and Zerubbabel (Hag. ii. 23). 

This use of the titles as though it were taken for granted of some persons 
becomes quite common with the prophets. They use the words freely of 
themselves and are referred to thus by their fellows and by God Himself. 
The use does not seem to depend on a prophet’s being conspicuous above 
others, but rather on his being known for faithfulness to his calling either 
lifelong or in some special crisis. There are several places where God 
speaks of the prophets as His servants (2 Kings xvii. 13; xxi. 10; Jer. 
xxv. 4; Zech. i.6). Those who are mentioned by name are Elijah (2 Kings 
ix. 36; x. 10), Jonah (2 Kings xiv. 25), Isaiah (Isa. xx. 3) and Daniel (Dan. 
vi. 20). ‘ 
Jacob is addressed by God as His servant a number of times, but it is 
always in the national sense, except in the case already noticed, where his 
name is grouped with Abraham and Isaac. My servant, Jacob, and My 
servant, Israel, mean the chosen people of God, the holy nation. The use 
of the words is always with reference to the promises to the children of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the covenant with Israel. Jacob is the servant 
of Jehovah because he is God’s chosen people. This use of the phrase is 
exclusively prophetic and runs side by side with the messianic idea (Isa. 
xliv. 1, 2; xlv. 4; xlviii. 20; xlix. 3; Jer. xxx. 10; xlvi. 27; 285: Ezaoea 
XXXVil, 25). 

The messianic interpretation is not legitimate to the great bulk of in- 
stances, but the gathering meaning of the words, the servant of Jehovah, 
was not allowed to pass without expression. In many of the verses about 
David where the promise of his kingdom is the basis for the use of the 
phrase the context points to the Messiah. In all the passages using the 
phrase nationally of the people of God the messianic promise is under- 
stood. Ezekiel makes definite messianic use of the words in connection 
with the name of David. The two passages follow in full. “And I will set 
up one shepherd over them and he shall feed them, even my servant David; 
he shall feed them and he shall be their shepherd. And I, Jehovah, will 
be their God and my servant David prince among them; I, Jehovah have 
spoken it” (Ez. xxxiv.23, 24). And my servant David shall be king 
over them; and they all shall have one shepherd; they shall also walk 
in my ordinances, and observe my statutes and do them. And they shall — 
dwell in the land that I have given unto Jacob my servant, wherein your — 
fathers dwelt; and they shall dwell therein, they, and their children, and 
their children’s children, forever: and David my servant shall be their 
prince forever” (Ez. xxxvii. 24,25). Then we turn to the prophecy whic 
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Zechariah made to the high priest Joshua: “Behold I will bring forth my 
servant the Branch (Zech. iii. 8). 

There are other passages which we might add to the list, but there 
are no others which would give us further light. We can trace the growing 
of the messianic idea in the use of this phrase. We can find in the whole 
study a multiplication of the type and antitype. In each instance from the 
very first the same idea is apparent. In every case where there is any 
guide to the reason for the use of the phrase in that particular case we find 
the same qualities which reach perfection in the Messiah. Some men were 
so conspicuous in their service of Jehovah that men naturally called them 
the servants of Jehovah. That was simply the characteristic way of recog- 
nizing the vital elements in those lives. Moses, David and these others im- 
pressed men as approaching the ideal man in a special way. The time came 
when God revealed more and more the possibilities of a perfect man and 
his children began to look forward to his coming. It was David’s throne 
which was to be forever; it was David’s line which was to give the Re- 
deemer; the Branch was to be the offshoot of David; David was to be the 
king. The servant of Jehovah took itself a grander meaning than it could 
find in Moses or David. The ages passed away and at last Christ came. 
The Servant of Jehovah was come. To-day we see the Christlike elements 
in Moses and David and every one of all this line. Wherever we do find the 
Christlike in the yesterday or to-day there we have another name to add 
to the roll of the ages, the servants of Jehovah. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL SETTING 


Elijah’s Environment and Mission. 
The Managing Editor. 


The topics of the International Lessons for August are taken from the 
earlier part of the career of the prophet Elijah. These topics are: “God 
Taking Care of Elijah,” “Obadiah and Elijah,” “Elijah on Mount Carmel,” 
“Elijah Discouraged.” They are all from Kings, there being no parallel in 
Chronicles because the work of Elijah was exclusively in and for Israel, or 
the Northern Kingdom. The Lessons here drawn from the sacred narrative 
may be well enough for practical purposes, but it should be remembered 
that they are merely accidental or incidental to the real purpose of that 
narrative, whose momentous significance they tend to cover up rather than 
elucidate. 

This whole section that deals with the prophets Elijah and Elisha— 
constituting two-fifths of the double Book of Kings—cannot be under- 
stood except in the light of the epoch-making mission of Elijah, the com- 
pletion of which was entrusted to Elisha. 
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As set forth in the Lessons for July, Elijah was the representative of 
Jehovah in the great Divine struggle for the reform of apostate Israel, or at 
least for the saving, if possible, of a faithful remnant. His work is to be 
best studied in the light of the character and function of Prophecy, 
of the crisis in the Hebrew history in which he appeared, and of that history 
as a record of the movement of the work of redemption. 


Stages and Function of Prophecy 


It is necessary to remember that, with the successive periods of Hebrew 
history, Prophecy assumed different characters that are distinctly marked. 
1. The Prophet appeared as assistant and guide in the right development 
under the Law. In the period of greatest glory, in the reign of David and 
the earlier years of Solomon’s royal incumbency, the Hebrew _ institutions 
embodied the fundamental and formative ideas of the religion of redemp- 
tion in such a way as to keep before the Chosen People the visible germs 
and types of that future of perfect obedience to Jehovah toward which the 
movement of the Old Covenant was directed. The elaborate musical ar- 
rangements of David, and the great outburst of lyric poetry, combined with 
the liturgical and sacrificial services of Solomon’s Temple, in arousing 
theocratic loyalty and enthusiasm, and in inspiring and sustaining the hope 
of a great future. It was then the function of the Prophet to preserve these 
religious germs and types and to direct and aid in their more complete de- 
velopment. When the outlook of Prophecy turned toward the age of the 
Messiah as the period in which this development should reach its glory, 
and perfection, it assumed a distinct type, known as Messianic Prophecy. — 

2. The Prophet appeared as reformer, struggling against the evils that 
threatened the destruction of the Chosen People. A marked change came 
over the character of Prophecy when Solomon, in the closing years of his 
reign, introduced the idolatry and corruption that ultimately divided the 
Theocratic Monarchy into two rival kingdoms. The energy of the Prophets 
was necessarily devoted in this period—reaching to the time of Jeroboam 
II in Israel and Amaziah in Judah—to unwearied efforts to suppress idola- 
try and bring about a reformation that should restore the happy condition 
that had passed away. Of this character, toward the close of the period, 
was the prophetic activity of Elijah and Elisha. 

3. The Prophet, in despair of present restoration, appeared as directing 
the Chosen People to impending judgment and future deliverance. When 
the hope of effecting such a reformation in the rulers and people, the rapid 
progress of whose degeneracy almost outstripped imagination, gradually 
died away, Prophecy abandoned the belief that the needed restoration could 
possibly come from’ any self-development out of existing conditions. Its 
immediate outlook thenceforward became one of judgment to be inflicted 
by the pagan nations whom the Chosen People had followed in their idola-— 
try and corruption; while its far outlook was toward a future deliverer t 
come, a new, greater and more glorious David, appointed to restore, renew, 
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glorify and perfect the Kingdom of God.” As it was compelled to withdraw 
its attention from the generation of the present, and direct its view to the 
generations of future times, it became necessary that the predictions of the 
Prophets should be preserved in written form. This was the period fol- 
lowing the age of Elijah and Elisha, in which the Written Prophecies re- 
eorded in the Bible were produced for continued use in instructing Israel 
and Judah, and in warning and preparing them for the future, whether im- 
pending or remote. Beginning with the closing years of Jeroboam II in 
Israel and the accession of Uzziah (Azariah) in Judah—perhaps somewhat 
earlier—it continued to the end of the recorded Old Testament History, 
embracing the activities of all the so-called Major and Minor Prophets. 


The Crisis in Hebrew History 


Elijah and Elisha were the great Prophets of the struggle in Israel for 
reformation, despair of which led to the transition from the second period 
of prophecy to the third. Herein is found the key to their prophetic char- 
acter and function, and to the long record of it in the Book of Kings. The 
religious parties engaged in conflict will be found clearly set forth in Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s paper on Elijah. 

The worship of Baal and Ashtoreth—through the influence of Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab and daughter of Ethbaal, king of Sidon (known also as 
a grand-daughter of Queen Dido)—had been constituted the state-relig- 
ion of Israel. “The statutes of Omri,” the keeping of which, according 
to Micah (vi. 16), brought Israel to desolation, would seem to have en- 
forced by compulsion the idolatry which Jeroboam had endeavored to estab- 
lish by example and persuasion; while Omri himself added a worse idola- 
trous cult. It was left to Ahab, however, under the instigation and in- 
spiration of Jezebel, to fill up the cup of Israel’s iniquity by making the 
court the centre of the most debauching and licentious cult that ever cursed 
a people. 

The climax had been reached, and the breach of the royal covenant with 
David made complete (I Kings xvi. 30-34), when the Prophet Elijah (of 
whom no whisper has before been heard) suddenly bursts upon the scene 
with his message from Jehovah (I Kings xvii. 1), to mark a crisis and a 
new epoch in the history of revelation, and enters upon a career marked 
by such a continued display of supernatural power in miracles as is paral- 
leled nowhere else except in the ages of the Exodus and the Advent. 

This “accumulation of the miraculous” which has been urged by the 
radical critics—whose presupposition is that miracle is impossible—against 
the historicity of this record, is rather the supreme argument in its favor. 
On this point Lange, in commenting upon the account of the opening of 
the mission of Elijah, has well said: 

“The frequent manifestation of the miraculous in this history can not 


surprise us. The entire history of the Old and New Testament, as the 
actual revelation of the living, holy God, who is infinitely above all natural, 
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finite being, is a great continuous miracle, and is likewise the soil in which 
all miracles, in particular, are rooted. But as it has, like every other history, 
its main spochs, whch form the gathering-points of its development, so it 
is agreeable to its nature, that just at these very points the miraculous 
should appear stronger, more distinctly and more frequently, and the ap- 
pearance of any person who stands at the apex of a new epoch should be 
accompanied by miracles. The concentration of revelation leads, in the na- 
ture of the case, to a concentration of the miraculous, and moreover, in a 
way which corresponds with the steps in the development of the people, 
and the position of the person who leads them. Such was the case with 
Moses, the founder of the Covenant, and with Christ its finisher, and it 
would be surprising if in the case of Elijah, the restorer of the Covenant, 
miracle should not be present.” 


The falling away and the corruption had reached such a pass that it was 
no longer possible to move either king or people by prophetic words simply, 
however emphatic; signs were needed, “demonstrations of the power of the 
living God,” and these are seen in the miracles of Elijah. The “surprising 
outwardness” of these signs, of which some one has complained, was a ne- 
cessity of the situation; nor did it in any wise detract from the profound 
spiritual lesson that lay back of each divine manifestation. They were not 
mere marvels; the Prophet stood forth in each and every one of the mir- 
acles as the representative of Jehovah in death-grapple with Baal and his 
followers in Israel. As Lange has said: 

“The peculiar, specific place which he occupied in the economy of grace 
was to raise up and restore the covenant which had been communicated and 
established by Moses, but had become violated. As restorer and reformer 
he stands in immediate relation to Moses, the founder of this covenant. 
Hence we shall see, not only in the course of history is there much that is 
analagous with the history of Moses, but he appears also together with 
Moses at the transfiguration of the Lord (Luke ix. 28-35), and both speak 
‘of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.’ They both rep- 
resent the Old Testament economy in contrast with Him, who, by his de- 
cease, carries it to its end and fulfilment. As another, second Moses, Elijah’s 
entire personality and work in his calling bears also supremely a historical 
character. And as the restoring and rehabilitation of the covenant de- 
manded, necessarily, and overthrowing and removal of the idol-worship, al- 
ready deeply rooted and powerful, not only must glowing zeal and im- 
partial strictness be combined in this character so devoted to the law, but 
also a judicial activity itself. Hence his acts often have the appearance of 
hardness and violence. The period of his appearing was, for the covenant- 
breaking, idolatrous generation, a day of divine judgment, a time of visita- 
tion and chastening.” 


The Movement of Redemption and the History* 


Elijah’s mission was connected most intimately with the destinies of 
the House of Ahab. The history records two successive stages of the 
Prophet’s struggle to save Ahab and Israel from idolatry and destruction, 


1 The aim of the present paper is to follow the general movement of the history in the order 
recorded in the “Books of Kings,’ without taking up the special chronological problems. These wi 7, 
be found admirably treated in Professor Beecher’s paper, ‘“The Biography of Elijah.” F 
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a struggle for which he was divinely equipped, and which closed with his 
translation. 


1. The Prophet’s vindication of Jehovah as the true and living God,. 
the God of Israel, against Baal and his adherents, leading to a formal 
acknowledgment by the people of the covenant with Jehovah (1 Kings 
XVIi.-XViil.). 

This narrative contains the proclamation of Jehovah’s judgment in the 
years of drought, a judgment required to bring Ahab and the people to 
their senses,—accompanied by a series of confirmatory miracles; the 
Prophet’s challenge through Ahab to the prophets of Baal and the Groves, 
and the gathering of the people to Mount Carmel; the test of fire on Mount 
Carmel, compelling the announcement by the people: “Jehovah, He is the 
God” (1 Kings xviii. 39), and ending in the slaying of the false prophets; 
the whole followed by the great rain which demonstrated the power of 
Jehovah and the authority of His Prophet. 


2. The Prophet’s more quiet work of reform, mingling mercy and judg- 
ment, ending in the execution of sentence upon Jezebel and the House of 
Ahab as incorrigible (1 Kings xix.-xxii.). 

The Scripture narrative records, first of all, the preparation of the 
Prophet for a changed method of procedure, by the experience at Horeb 
with its exaltation of Jehovah’s manifestation of power in the still small 
voice over that in the tempest, earthquake and fire; by the revelation of 
the fact that he was not alone in Israel in loyalty to Jehovah; and in the 
naming of those who should co-operate with him in the future-——Jehovah’s 
special grace was then shown to Ahab in two victories over the Syrians, 
designed to convince the King and the people that He is the only true 
God: “That thou [the king] and ye [all Israel] may know that I am 
Jehovah.” This grace is shown to be ineffective, by the subsequent brutal 
murder of Naboth, a follower of Jehovah (1 Kings xxi. 3), planned by 
Jezebel, endorsed by Ahab, and carried out by the rulers and people. It 
was then that Jehovah sent the Prophet with his final message of judg- 
ment to Ahab and Jezebel. The unholy alliance of Jehoshaphat and Ahab 
in war against Syria is made the occasion of the execution of the divine 
sentence. 


3. The Prophet’s removal in a chariot of fire, confirming and closing his 
divine mission (2 Kings i.-ii.). 

The final appearances of Elijah as the Prophet of Judgment were in 
connection with the appeal of Ahaziah the son of Ahab, in his sickness, to 
Baal-zebub the god of Ekron instead of to Jehovah, involving the formal 
repudiation of the latter (2 Kings i. 2-8), for which the House of Ahab was 
blotted out. The Prophet’s career closes with his visit to “the sons of the 
prophets,” the designation of Elisha as his successor, and his ascension in 
the fiery chariot. 
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The Lessons of the Month 


The Lessons for August are drawn, as before stated, from the earlier 
part of the career of Elijah. From the suggestions already made their 
place in the History of Prophecy and the Movement of Redemption may 
be studied with greater profit. 


1. The Topic of the First Lesson is, “God Taking Care of Elijah.” Its 
Scripture is 1 Kings xvii. 1-16. God’s care of Elijah is merely an inci- 
dent in the Scripture, the Prophet being of little importance except in 
relation to the great work in which he was engaged. 

The introduction of Phoenician idolatry as the national religion of Israel 
by Ahab had brought the corruption in that kingdom to a climax. Elijah 
is then sent by Jehovah to stay, if possible, the tide of evil. The Scripture 
of this Lesson covers the preliminary steps in the Prophet’s great enter- 
prise. 

In order to prepare for the overthrow of Baal worship it was necessary 
to use means both appropriate and adequate for bringing Ahab and the 
people to their senses. So the Prophet appears to Ahab suddenly, and 
announces, in the name of Jehovah, the coming of a great drought as 
punishment for the sin: 

“And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said 
unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word” (1 Kings 
Xvii. I). 

Nothing could have brought home more powerfully to the King and 
people the lesson needed. It was in the line of the conditions made by 
Jehovah in giving the Promised Land to the Hebrews. This punishment, 
that “there should be no dew nor rain,” was threatened in the Law for the 
sin of falling away. It was suited to the peculiar circumstances of the 
people. The fruitful land of Caanan, “a land flowing with milk and 
honey,” was promised to the people on the express condition of their re- 
maining loyal to Jehovah. In case of their falling away, the threat was 
that, “The heavens shall become brass and the earth iron,’”—which was the 
direst judgment in the case of an exclusively agricultural people. (See 
Lev. xxvi. 10-20; Deut. xi. 16, 17; xxviii. 23, 24; 1 Kings viii. 35; Amos. iv. 
7,8. There had been idolatrous defections in Israel before this, but the es- 
tablishment under Ahab of Baal worship as the state religion was the first 
formal and national repudiation of the authority of Jehovah, and as such 
called for the infliction of the punishment threatened in the Law. 

The punishment of drought was at the same time a blow at Baal wor- 
ship itself. Baal was worshipped as the generating nature power, so that 
the drought and barrenness were the clearest possible proof of his power- 
lessness as a god. 

Elijah, “as standing before Jehovah,” declared, “There shall be neither 
rain nor dew, but according to my word,”—thereby setting himself and his 
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word over against the prophets of Baal and their word; and placing him- 
self, as representing Jehovah, as the central figure before King and people 
for those three years and more. 

The three remarkable miracles that followed in the intervening time of 
Waiting have their relation to the preparation of the Prophet for the later 
time of activity. “They are signs and witnesses of the living, personal 
God over against the apotheosis of Nature and the dead idols.” The first 
miracle shows the power of this God to provide for the sustenance of the 
Prophet independently of the power of Nature. When the brook Cherith 
dries up, the Prophet is sent to a foreign land (establishing his independ- 
ence of Israel), to a widow on the verge of starvation, and there again 
sustained by the divine power. The death of the child of the widow is the 
occasion of a sign from Jehovah showing His power over life and death. 

The experiences of this period of preparation were both for the trial 
and strengthening of the faith of the Prophet. At the same time, they bring 
out the gentler side of his character, essential to a complete portraiture, 
which might have been lost sight of in his mission of judgment and punish- 
ment. 


2. The Second Lesson is on “Obadiah and Elijah.” Its Scripture is 
1 Kings xviii. 1-16. It is not an independent Scripture, but the introduc- 
tion to the scene on Mount Carmel. In the third year of his sojourn with 
the widow of Zarephath the word of Jehovah came to the Prophet, saying, 
“Go, show thyself unto Ahab; and I will send rain upon the earth” (1 Kings 
Xvili. I). 

The moment was opportune; indeed it was exactly timed. The famine 
was at its height, and desolation reigned. In his desperation, Ahab was 
astir, seeking both for means of subsistence and for the Prophet. The 
ising had sought everywhere for Elijah, and now Ahab and Obadiah, the 
governor of his house, secretly a servant of Jehovah, were searching the 
whole land. In obedience to the command of God, Elijah just at this time 
met Ahab with a promise to bring rain and a challenge to test the power 
of the two religions. However Ahab and Jezebel may have hated the 
Prophet, they did not dare at this time—after having seen the evidences of 
Jehovah’s power—to risk loss of the rain by destroying the messenger. 
Ahab was forced to accept the challenge, and to summon the people to 
witness the test. 


3. The Third Lesson treats of “Elijah on Mount Carmel.” Its Scripture 
is 1 Kings xvii. 30-46. As already suggested, it is the continuation of the 
Scripture of the previous Lesson. It was a great crisis in the Prophet’s 
career, and in the reign of the King. It records the overthrow of the 
Baal worship as the state religion, the people being compelled to choose the 
side of Jehovah and to repudiate Baal. 

All the circumstances were providentially so arranged as to make the 
test complete and conclusive. Ahab and the whole people had been bowed 
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down in consequence of the famine, which the priests of Baal had not been 
able to bring to an end, though claiming special power over Nature. The 
altars were so built, and the sacrifices so prepared, that no deception could 
be practised. The decision whether Baal or Jehovah be the true God was 
made by an actual declaration of Jehovah, prayed for from Him by the 
Prophet, and confirmed by a miracle as remarkable as it was undeniable. 
The issue was fairly put to the people: 


“How long halt ye between two opinions? If Jehovah be God, follow 
him; but if Baal, then follow him.” 


The one Prophet of the Lord confronted the 450 prophets of Baal, and 
also the prophets of the Grove. The decision of the people was unmis- 
takable: “Jehovah, He is the God; Jehovah, He is the God” (1 Kings 
xviii. 39). It was made practical when Elijah made them take the prophets 
of Baal and slay them at the brook Kishon. The great rain that followed 
established the power of Jehovah and confirmed the authority of the 
Prophet. It was a forced acknowledgment of their covenant with Jehovah, 
and a thorough repudiation of Baal. 

That so sudden a revolution required that forces and egencies should be 
set to work to confirm the resolution and complete the change, scarcely 
needs proof. A period of education and providential influence follows in 
the Scriptural record. Conflict as well as education must necessarily 
follow. 


4. The Fourth Lesson has for its Topic: “Elijah Discourajred.” Its 
Scripture is 1 Kings xix. 1-8. As already shown, this Scripture-is the 
opening portion of a distinct period in the life of Elijah—the Prophet’s 
preparation for a more quiet work of reform, ending in sentence of judg- 
ment upon Jezebel and the House of Ahab as incorrigible—found in I 
Kings xix.-xxii. The Lesson embraces only a short portion of this ex- 
tended section. 

The formal reformation on Mount Carmel broke the power of idolatry, 
but did not bring it to an end. The Prophets of Jehovah were no longer 
persecuted and put to death, but were permitted access to the people, and 
even Ahab, in prosecuting the reform work of Elijah. There were “Schools 
of the Prophets” at the main centres of idolatrous worship, Jezreel, Bethel 
and Jericho. Jezebel’s message to Elijah showed, however, that the 
power of the adherents of Baal had not been destroyed, so that a great work 
stil! remained to be done. 

The Scripture of the present Lesson shows the beginning of the prepara- 
tion of Elijah for this new task, and is to be studied in its light. It opens 
with a severe test of the faith of the Prophet, who is to be purified through 
suffering. It continues with God’s wonderful revelation to him of His 
character and power, bringing out the distinction between Elijah’s past 
work and what needed to be done, by the contrast between the tempest, 
earthquake and fire and the still small voice. It showed Elijah that he. 

» 
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was not alone in the great struggle against idolatry in Israel, for there were 
seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. It assured him of 
the aid of others in the education and discipline of Israel—Elisha being 
given him as his assistant and successor, “A bringer of salvation and 
peace,” and Ahaziah and Jehu being named as the instruments of divine 
punishment and judgment. 

This work of preparation as described in the Scriptures covers not 
only the present Lesson, but also 1 Kings xix. 9-18, the opening Lesson for 
September. The two Scriptures form a unit, and can be intelligently under- 
stood, in their relation to the Prophet’s mission, only when taken together. 
It is also true that both these Scriptures are necessary to an understanding 
of the part subsequently taken by Elijah in the Syrian war, and in the 
matter of Naboth. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF ELIJAH 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


The most important literary question concerning the Biblical narratives 
of Elijah and Elisha is that of their presentation of the history of the times. 
From a political point of view, by far the greatest movement of the time. 
was the persistent effort of Assyria to conquer the region, and the heroic 
resistance made by Benhadad and Ahab and others. But there is not a 
syllable concerning this in the books of Kings or Chronicles. The Bible 
is equally silent concerning that part of the career of Mesha of Moab in 
which he was victorious and successful. There is no portion of the Biblical 
narrative which more distinctly illustrates the fact that this narrative is not 
continuous history, but is rather a series of selected incidents, presented for 
a religious purpose. 

To the casual reader the biographies of Elijah and Elisha give just 
enough information concerning the history of the time to render them 
perplexing. Every one has noticed the abruptness with which Elijah is 
introduced upon the scene. This presupposes a line of preceding events, 
involving strenuous activities; but what were those events? Both Elijah 
and Elisha are represented in some incidents as supporters of the kings of 
the dynasty of Omri, and in other incidents as hostile to those kings; and 
how is this to be explained? 

The person who reads but does not study will never solve these 
problems. And one will never solve them by studying, no matter how 
laboriously, if he devotes his studies mainly to ingenious reconstructions 
of the Biblical accounts, and to far-drawn speculations concerning them. 
But if one is willing to undertake the relatively simple task of just finding 
out exactly what the Bible statements mean, especially in the light of the 
information we have from Assyrian and Moabite sources, his labor will not 
be fruitless. It is possible to determine in part the events that preceded 
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the abrupt appearance of. Elijah, and to account for the relations that ex- 
isted between the prophets and the kings of Israel. 

The most important points to consider are: first, the duration of the 
Omri dynasty; second, its marriage alliances; third, its religious policy; 
fourth, its foreign relations. 


I. In dealing with the first of these points we must remember that 
Biblical years are not properly measures of time, but calendar years, just 
as the three days that Jesus lay in the grave were not seventy-two hours, 
but were Friday and Saturday and Sunday, beginning late on Friday, and 
ending early on Sunday. 

According to the Biblical numbers, Omri reigned twelve years, Ahab 
twenty-two, Ahaziah two, and Jehoram twelve, making an aggregate of 
forty-eight years, if we were to count the years as continuously measuring 
the time. But other statements of the Biblical writer show that this is not 
the meaning he intended. 

Omri smote Zimri the twenty-seventh year of Asa, and reigned twelve 
years (1 Kings xvi. 15, 23). His twelfth year, therefore, can not have 
been earlier than the thirty-eighth of Asa. But Ahab came to the throne 
the thirty-eighth year of Asa (2 Kings xvi. 29). As is usual in this part 
of the history of northern Israel, that calendar year is counted both as the 
twelfth year of Omri, and as the first year of Ahab. This double count 
requires us to diminish by one the apparent forty-eight years of the 
dynasty. 

Further, Jehoshaphat began to reign the fourth year of Ahab (1 Kings 
xxii. 41). This statement might supposably mean that his first year coin- 
cided with the fourth of Ahab; or, it might mean that he became king that 
year, his first year being counted from the following new year. The latter 
can be shown to be the true meaning. The calendar year which was Ahab’s 
fifth year was Jehoshaphat’s first year. It follows that the twenty-first and 
twenty-second years of Ahab were the seventeenth and eighteenth years of 
Jehoshaphat. 

But the two years of Ahab’s successor Ahaziah were the seventeenth 
and eighteenth of Jehoshaphat, and the first year of Ahaziah’s successor 
Jehoram was the eighteenth of Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii. 51; 2 Kings 
iii. 1). That is to say, these two years are counted both to Ahab and to 
Ahaziah, and the second of them is also counted as the first year of Jehoram. 
In other words, Ahaziah began to reign as coregnant with Ahab, and he 
reigned by himself after Ahab’s death only a few months at the most, being 
succeeded by Jehoram the same year. This further diminishes by three our 
aggregate of forty-eight years, reducing it to forty-four years. The first 
year of the forty-four was fractional, being the year in which Zimri over- 
threw Elah and was himself overthrown by Omri; and the last was also 
fractional, being the year in which the dynasty of Omri was overthrown 


by Jehu. 
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2. Even the most superficial readers have not failed to see that we 
must count the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel (1 Kings xvi. 31) and the 
marriage of their daughter Athaliah and Jehoram of Judah, as events of 
far-reaching importance. But the full significance of these marriages is 
more apparent when we observe their time relation to other events. For- 
tunately, the Biblical data for this are sufficient, though they have been 
much neglected. 

We are told that Jehoshaphat “joined affinity with Ahab” (2 Chron. 
Xviil. 1; cf. 1 Kings xxii. 44). The nature of this affinity is explained when 
we learn that Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram “had the daughter of Ahab to 
wife” (2 Kings vili. 18; 2 Chron. xxi. 6); and when it is said of his son 
Ahaziah that “his mother’s name was Athaliah, the daughter of Omri, king 
of Israel” (2 Kings viii. 26; 2 Chron. xxii. 2). She was Omri’s daughter, of 
course, in the sense of being his grand-daughter; and her record leaves no 
one in doubt that her mother was Jezebel. 

Her son Ahaziah was twenty-two years old when he began to reign, 
just at the change from one calendar year to another (2 Chron. xxi. 19), 
the close of the eleventh and the opening of the twelfth year of Jehoram 
of Israel (2 Kings ix. 29; viii. 25), the opening of the forty-fourth year of 
the dynasty of Omri. It follows that Ahaziah was born not later than the 
twenty-second year of the dynasty, which was the eleventh year of Ahab. 
Hence we know that his grandmother, Jezebel, married Ahab, not after 
Ahab became king, but in the early years of Omri. Omri was a man great 
enough to be able to strengthen his throne by this Tyrian alliance very 
soon after his accession. 

As Ahaziah was born the eleventh year of Ahab, the marriage of 
Jehoram and Athaliah can hardly have been later than the tenth year of 
Ahab. And it can not have been much earlier than that, for Jehoram was 
then but sixteen years of age (2 Kings viii. 16, 17). 


3. The dates thus established become very significant when we turn 
to the religious problems of the dynasty of Omri. 

Jeroboam had established the worship of Jehovah through the calves of 
Bethel and Dan as the state religion. Unlike the worship at Jerusalem, 
this northern cult was in alliance with the high places throughout the 
country (1 Kings xii. 31). The writer of Kings repeats over and over his 
condemnation of this cult as “the sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, 
which he sinned and caused Israel to sin.’ Amos and Hosea, a few de- 
cades later than the dynasty of Omri, condemn Bethel and Dan and the 
other sanctuaries as profusely as they condemn the immoralities of the 
people. It is reasonably certain that if we had earlier prophetic sermons we 
should find in them the same condemnation. 

The books of Kings represent that there were in northern Israel dis- 
senters from the religion of the calves, from the time of Jeroboam forward, 
and the Chronicler asserts the same thing with additional details (1 Kings 
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xii. 27; xiv. 1-18; xvi. I, 2, 12; 2 Chron. xi. 13-17; xiii. 9; X¥e00 seen 
Kings xv. 17). Under the dynasty of Omri the dissenters had Elijah and 
Elisha for leaders, and included the widely spread organizations known as 
“the sons of the prophets.” 

The attitude of the dissenters was one of protest against Bethel and 
Dan and the affiliated high places. Had it been practicable they would have 
gone up to Jerusalem to worship (see references above). Debarred from 
this they had their own altars at Carmel and elsewhere (1 Kings xviii. 
30-32; xix. 10, 14). The law which requires a single place of national 
sacrifice (Deut. xii.) expressly exempts private sacrificial feasts (Deut. xii. 
15, 21, where the strict rendering is, “thou mayest make a sacrifice and 
eat flesh,” “then thou mayest make a sacrifice of thy herd and of thy 
flock”). There is no proof that these followers of Elijah did anything at 
their altars which was contrary to the Deuteronomic law, though they may 
well have regarded the law as in abeyance, so far as it applied to themselves. 

Jezebel found in Israel these two forms of the religion of Jehovah. She 
introduced a third religion, that of the Tyrian Baal, made it the religion 
of state, and in its interest tried to exterminate the prophets of Jehovah 
and their adherents. 

It is not probable that she openly entered upon this course immediately 
after marrying Ahab. And there is no reason to think that the prophetic 
party at the outset objected to Jezebel. It is likely that she favored them 
in preference to the state religion. If she intended to supplant Jehovah by 
Baal, she would naturally foster the differences between the two parties | 
of the adherents of Jehovah, and, to this end, would favor the weaker party. 
Meanwhile, it is probable that she practiced the religion of Baal, but that 
her intention to make that religion supreme was kept secret. Her children, 
Ahaziah, Jehoram, Athaliah, were named for Jehovah. It is supposable 
that the prophetic party rejoiced in the marriage of Jehoram of Judah and 
Athaliah. Unless by miraculous revelation they had no means of knowing 
that Jezebel expected that her brilliant daughter would turn the heir of the 
throne of Judah from Jehovah to Baal, so that, when the time came, Baal 
would be supreme in both kingdoms. To most persons it seemed that the 
marriage might result in a reunited Israel, under a king of the line of David. 

In the early part of his reign Ahab’s policy was doubtless the same 
with that of Omri. The same greatness of mind which led Omri to 
strengthen himself in one direction by the Tyrian alliance, and in another 
direction by the conquest of Moab, would also lead him to see the de- 
sirableness of improved relations with Judah. Throughout the reign of 
Omri, therefore, and in the reign of Ahab up to the time of the marriage 
of Athaliah, we may believe that the Omri kings were not on bad terms 
with the prophetic party. 

This situation is presented somewhat strikingly in the story of the 
Shunamite woman. We are told that seven years or more after the restora- 
tion of her son, she received back her land from the king, apparet 
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Jehoram (2 Kings viii.). It follows that the death and raising of her son 
belong early in the twelve years of Jehoram’s reign, that his birth was 
some years earlier, in the time of Ahab, and that Elisha’s frequent passing 
by and occupying the chamber on the wall was still earlier. Indeed, these 
earliest incidents in Elisha’s career seem to precede anything that is re- 
corded concerning Elijah. With this in mind, notice Elisha’s word to the 
woman: “What is to be done for thee? Wouldest thou be spoken for to 
the king or to the captain of the host?” (2 Kings iv. 13.) This belongs 
before the beginning of the persecutions under Jezebel, and the prophet 
counts his word as likely to be influential with the national administration. 

The change in the situation must have come within a very few years after 
the marriage of Jehoram and Athaliah. Then Jezebel unmasked. The re- 
ligion of Baal was made the state religion. Presumably the calf-worship- 
ing adherents of Jehovah generally temporized, or went over to the new 
cult. Not so Elijah and his party. They refused, and wholesale persecu- 
tions followed. It is in the midst of this contest that Elijah is abruptly 
introduced to us (1 Kings xvii.) as presenting an ultimatum from Jehovah 
to Ahab, and withdrawing from communication with the king. The con- 
dition that follows is virtually one of civil war. The slaughter of Baal’s 
prophets at Carmel, the death of Ahaziah’s soldiers by fire from heaven, 
the tearing of the boys that mocked Elisha by the two bears, are battles in 
this civil war. The effect of these actions was to protect the persecuted 
adherents of the prophets by showing that there was a power that would 
avenge them. Elijah and Elisha and their party are loyal to the reigning 
sovereign, while they are ready to resist, even by force and bloodshed, the 
king’s wrongful advisers and their policy of the wholesale murder of Israel- 
itish citizens. 


4. Deferring further consideration of this topic, we turn to the foreign 
relations of the dynasty of Omri. 

For this period there ought to be no difference of opinion as to the 
synchronism between the Biblical and the Assyrian dates. At a time later 
than the dynasty of Omri, there is either an omission of half a century in 
the work of the Assyrian chronologists, or overlapping and confusion in 
the Biblical numbers. If we try to state the matter in years B. C., this 
affects all the earlier dates; but it has no effect if we make our statement 
in terms of the regnal years of the Assyrian and Israelitish kings. 

Shalmanezer II. says that in his sixth year he defeated Benhadad and 
Ahab and their allies. This can not have been later than Ahab’s twenty- 
first year; for his twenty-second year was his last, and in that year he and 
Benhadad were enemies and not allies (1 Kings xxii.). Shalmanezer also 
says that in his eighteenth year he took tribute from Jehu. This can not 
have been earlier than the twelfth year of Jehoram, for that was the year 
when Jehu became king. We have already seen that the first year of 
Jehoram was the twenty-second year of Ahab. It follows that the twelve 
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years of Jehoram were the twelve years between the sixth and the eight- 
eenth of Shalmanezer, and that the synchronism is an exact one. 

With this point fixed we are able to trace the course of events. In 
earlier times Palestine had suffered from the great empires east of the 
Euphrates, Babylonian or Elamitic or Assyrian, but there had been a long 
interval of respite. In the time of Omri the peril again became threatening. 
In Omri’s eighth year the armies of Asshur-nazir-pal crossed the Euphrates ; 
and in the following years he operated between the Euphrates and the 
Phoenician coast, and received the submission of several kings. His suc- 
cessor Shalmanezer came to the throne in the fifteenth year of Ahab, so that 
his first year was the sixteenth of Ahab. In that year, and again in the 
following, he marched his armies to the vicinity of the Mediterranean; and 
he repeated the process many times during the following twenty-five years. 
His various records give many details. He speaks of the people of the region 
as banded together to resist him, Benhadad of Damascus being for many 
years the leader of the confederacy, and Ahab being one of its most 
prominent members. 

We see at once what the generic process was. When the Assyrian 
invaders were near, the petty kingdoms became a unit, and the leading 
king was a dictator. As soon as the pressure of invasion was removed, the 
kingdoms began fighting one another. In particular the more prominent 
kings would dispute Benhadad’s position as the chief of the confederacy. 

About the nineteenth year of Ahab, Shalmanezer was across the 
Euphrates, threatening the regions to the west, though it turned out to be 
only a threat, and not an actual invasion. At this date we find Benhadad 
attacking Samaria (1 Kings xx.). He has in his army thirty-two kings, and 
his power over them is such that he can remove the kings from military 
command, and put captains in their place. He makes demand on Ahab 
for a surrender that is by its terms utter and complete. Ahab and his 
counselors meekly accept, but they are ready to fight to the death rather 
than submit to a slight additional indignity. Their attitude is perfectly 
explained by the hypothesis that Benhadad’s original demand, with its 
verbiage about gold and silver and wives and children, was a demand that 
Ahab should accept him as the dictator-chief of the confederacy, placing 
Israel’s military resources at his disposal. This was a reasonable demand 
if the alternative was subjugation to Assyria. But when a humiliating con- - 
dition was added, that changed the whole nature of the transaction. Ahab 
fought, and won a victory. Benhadad, later in the year, strove to recover 
his prestige, and was again terribly defeated. It was well for the confed- 
erates that Shalmanezer that year confined himself to the vicinity of the 
Euphrates, for had he attacked them then, he would have found them an 
easy prey. 

We are told that “there continued three years without war between 
Syria and Israel” (1 Kings xxii. 1), the third year being the twenty-second 
of Ahab (xxii. 2). So the three years were the twentieth and twenty-first ; 
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and the first part of the twenty-second of Ahab. Ahab’s victories and the 
treaty that followed secured peace for the twentieth year. Shalmanezer 
says that in the twenty-first year Benhadad and Ahab were in alliance 
against him, and that he defeated them in a great battle. The following 
year Shalmanezer was busy at the sources of the Tigris, and Benhadad and 
Ahab fought one another (1 Kings xxii.). 

In more ways than one the Assyrian and the Biblical accounts here 
dovetail together. We have already noticed that Ahaziah was made 
Ahab’s colleague on the throne this twenty-first year of Ahab. The fact 
that the Assyrian situation had now became acute naturally accounts for 
such an arrangement, and would account for a similar arrangement in 
Judah, if such an arrangement was made (see 2 Kings i. 17). 

The sequel can be better treated in connection with the biography of 
Elisha. For the present it is sufficient to note that when we understand 
the history, we see the thorough consistency of the prophets in their atti- 
tude toward the house of Omri. They rebuked the kings for their mis- 
deeds. In the matter of Baal they were hostile even to the extent, ulti- 
mately, of inciting the bloody revolution under Jehu. Nevertheless they 
were loyal to the existing government. As against the Assyrian invaders 
or the Syrian belligerents, they were ready yith their wise counsel, their 
high faith, their inspiring influence. And however ungrateful their sov- 
ereigns may have been to them at other times, they turned to them in 
emergencies; for they could not help knowing that the prophets were men 
of brains and fidelity and purpose. As long as Jezebel was persecuting 
the prophets, Elijah was in hostility with Ahab. But when the persecutors 
had learned the wholesome though severe lesson he taught them at Carmel, 
and when his country was pressed by foreign enemies, then Elijah was 
patriotically ready to put his best gifts at the service of the king. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS ON “BIBLE LEAGUE PRIMER NO. 1.” 
For the Study of the Outline of the New Testament. 


What 


What was found to be the purpose of 
the Old Testament? 

Can you give a brief outline of the Old 
Testament? 

What is the New Testament? 

Why was the Gospel necessary? 

What Stages in the revelation of the 
Gospel are set forth in the New Testa- 
ment? 

What is recorded as accomplished in 
the First Stage, and in how many 
Books? 

What in the Second Stage, and in 
how many Books? 


is the purpose of the Four 
Gospels? 

With what Old Testament Books do 
they correspond? 

How many distinct phases in the in- 
troduction into the world by Jesus of 
the Divine Religion as the Gospel? 

Is there unity or plan in the Four 
Gospels? 

What is the difference between the 
first Three Gospels and that of John? 

How did Jesus Christ lay the founda- 
tion for the Gospel? 
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What was the aim of the three Evan- 
gelistic Gospels? 

What were then the representative 
races of the world? 

What present-day classes or types of 
men do they represent? 


What was the historical origin of 
Matthew’s Gospel, and what its place in 
leading the Jew to accept Jesus as Sav- 
ior and Lord? 

What is the key to it and what its 
relation to the Old Testament? 

How does it present Jesus for the 
Jew? 

What kind of man was the Jew? 

How many parts of it are for the Jew 
exclusively? 


What was the historical origin of the 
Second Gospel, and what its place and 
part in leading the Roman to accept 
Jesus? 

How does it present Jesus to the Ro- 
man? 

What is the key to it? 

What kind of man was the Roman? 

Would it have suited the Jew? 

What proportion of Mark’s Gospel 
is peculiarly for the Roman, and so not 
in the other Gospels? 


What was the historical origin of the 
Third Gospel, and what its place and 
part in leading the world to accept 
Jesus? 

What is the key to it? 

What kind of man was the Greek? 

Would this Gospel have suited the 
Jew or the Roman? 

What proportion of Luke is not in the 
other Gospels, and meant particularly 
for the Greek? 


What was the historical origin of 
John’s Gospel, and how does it differ 
from the other Gospels? 

What is the key to it, and what its 
place in the Gospel scheme? 

What kind of man was the Christian, 
and how is Jesus presented to him? 

From what part of the teachings of 
Jesus did John draw the materials for 
his Gospel? 

What proportion of it is not in the 
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other Gospels, and so meant distinctive- 
ly for the Christian? 


Trace the purpose running through 
the Four Gospels. 
Why may there not have just as well 


been two or three or twenty Gospels? 


* 
* * 


What is set forth in the remaining 
Twenty-three Books of the New Testa- 
ment? 

What Three Phases in the Develop- 
ment of the Gospel in connection with 
the Church? 

What do these Phases set forth in 
general? 

In what Books? 


What is the First Phase of Develop- 
ment of the Gospel? 

With what Old Testament division 
does the Acts of the Apostles corres- 
pond? 

What does the Book of Acts record 
concerning the carrying out of the 
Great Commission? 

What parts of the complete work of 
Jesus does Luke record in Third Gos- 
pel and the Acts respectively? 


What is the Second Phase in the De- 
velopment of the Gospel? 

In how many Epistles or Letters pre- 
sented? 

Why was such teaching or doctrine 
necessary as a basis for the Christian 
Life? 

With what Old Testament Books do 
the Epistles correspond? 

Out of what conditions did the need 
for the Epistles arise? 

What Two Sets of Epistles, and what 
their aim? 


How many Pauline Epistles, and of 
what do they treat? 

Into what Five Groups are they dis- 
tributed, and what is the aim of each 
group? 


What is the First Pauline Group? 
What is the first question to be asked 
by the sinner, and what its Gospel an- 
swer? % 
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What classes answer it erroneously, and 
in what ways? 
Do they represent all men? 


What is the theme of the Romans? 
For whom written? 

What is its key-note? 

What is the error combatted? 


What is the theme of the second (dou- 
ble) Epistle of the First Group? 

For whom written? 

What is its key-note? 

What the error combatted? 

What the remedy proposed? 


What is the theme of the third Epis- 
tle of Paul’s First Group? 

For whom was it written? 

What is the key-note of Galatians? 

What the form of legalism combatted? 

What the remedy proposed? 

Do these three Epistles solve the prob- 
lem of salvation by the Law for all the 
world? 


What is the Second Pauline Group? 

What is the first question to be asked 
by the saved man? 

What does this group teach that sin- 
ners are saved for? 

What does Paul teach in Ephesians 
to be God’s purpose for those who are 
saved, in relation to the lost world? 

How does it unite Jew and Gentile? 

How is it connected with the Great 
Commission? 

What is its bearing on the latest phase 
of Modern Missions? 


What does Paul teach in Philippians 
to be God’s purpose for the saved in re- 
lation to themselves? 

How is the individual to attain the 
ideal Christian manhood? 

What is the key-note to the Epistle? 

How does it wage its combat against 
selfishness? 


What does Paul teach in Colossians to 
be God’s purpose for the saved in re- 
lation to the Church and its Head? 

How does its point of view concern- 
ing the way to Christian perfection differ 
from that of Philippians? 
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What is the key-note? 

What mind does it require the Chris- 
tian to have? 

How can that be? 

Do these three Epistles cover the en- 
tire ground regarding God’s purpose for 
the saved man? 


What is the Third Pauline Group? 

How early, relatively, were the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians written? 

How was the question of the Second 
Coming raised in the Church of Thessa- 
lonica? 

To what Old Testament Prophetical 
Book do these Epistles correspond, and 
how? 

What are the key-words 
Epistles? 


in these 


What is the theme of First Thessa- 
lonians? 

What errors does it combat, and what 
view present? 

What is the theme of Second Thessa- 
lonians? 

What errors does it seek to correct? 

What practical error common to that 
day, and to later Adventist movements? 


What is the Fourth Pauline Group? 

What other title, and what their ob- 
ject? 

Why added to Paul’s Doctrinal Epis- 
tles of the earlier Groups? 


What is the theme and what the scope 
of First Timothy? 


What of Second Timothy? 
What of Titus? 
What of Philemon? 


Do these Epistles cover the essential 
practical directions needed? 

What all-important question still re- 
mains unanswered? 


What is the Fifth Aspect of Christian 
truth presented in the Pauline Epistles? 

What is the aim of Paul in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? 

How does he attain this aim, with a 
view to winning the Jews to accept the 
Gospel? 

How does the order of the Pauline 
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Epistles in the Canon differ from the 
order of their historical origin? 

What were the earliest Epistles, fol- 
lowing Paul’s Second Missionary Jour- 
ney? 

What Epistles followed the Third Mis- 
sionary Journey? 

What Epistles followed the Mission- 
ary work of Paul as a prisoner from 
Czsarea to Rome? 

What Epistles followed his Supposed 
Later Missionary Work and closed his 
instructions to the churches? 


How many Catholic or General Epis- 
tles are there, and what in general is 
their aim? 

Why were they needed after Paul’s 
Epistles? 

What ever-recurring problem do they 
settle? 


What is the theme of the Epistle of 
James? 
What is the key-passage? 


What is the theme of First Peter? 
What dangers does it guard against, 
and how? 


What is the theme of Second Peter? 
What dangers does it guard against, 
and how? 


What is the theme of First John? 

How does it meet the abounding er- 
rors of the Apostolic Age, and how the 
kindred liberalism of the present day? 


What is the theme of Second Jofin? 
What is the error it meets? 
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What is the theme of Third John? 
What is the error it meets? 


What is the theme of Jude? 
How does it deal with the essential 
Gospel doctrines? 


Are these Epistles—Pauline and Gen- 
eral—equally suited to the needs of all 
ages? 


What is the Third Phase in the De- 
velopment of the Gospel? 

With what Old Testament Division 
does the Books of Revelation corres- 
pond? 

What is its special relation to the 
Book of Daniel? 

What is the aim and what the scope 
of Revelation? 

Why was it needed? 

What is the essential thing in it? 

What is its relation to Genesis? 


Outline the movement of the Divine 
Religion of Redemption as the Gospel, 
as set forth in the New Testament. 

What do the Four Gospels contain? 

What is set forth in the Acts of the 
Apostles ?- 

What is presented in the Epistles? 

What is exhibited in Revelation? 


Does the New Testament thus appear 
to be a Unit? 

Do the Two Testaments together con- 
stitute a larger Unity? 

What is the argument drawn from 


this Unity concerning the origin of the 
Bible? 


THE BIBLE THE SOURCE OF THE PREACHER’S POWER. 
Prof. E. H. Merrell, D.D., Ex-President of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 


I direct attention first of all to the fact 
that the title of this paper is not Bibli- 
cal Preaching, but “The Biblical Preach- 
er.’ The preacher occupies a distinct 
place, and his office is unique. It is the 
munus of the old Latins with many sub- 
ordinate officia or functions. He is not 
primarily an investigator, though his 
office may, and generally should, involve 
nice and, within certain limits, exhaust- 


ive investigation. He is not a lecturer, 
whose office is to convey useful informa- 
tion in a methodical and entertaining 
manner; though the preacher may turn 
lecturer on fit occasions in doing founda- 
tion work for preaching. He is not a 
discusser, whose office is to break to 
pieces and sift for better construction and 
consolidation; though the preacher may 


make occasional and sparing use of di 
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quisition. He is not a speculator—I use 
the word in its good sense—whose func- 
tion is to start new leads whose working 
may bring us new truth or broader views 
of the truth we already possess; though 
the preacher may, and occasionally prof- 
itably, have speculation as an avocation 
to be pursued for recreation or stimulus 
concurrently with his only proper voca- 
tion. He is not to be a debater, either in 
the pulpit or out of it; though he may en- 
force truth with argument not in a con- 
troversial spirit, and in rare cases may 
stand before the world in grand contro- 
versy when the foundations of truth are 
assailed and are in danger of breaking 
up. 

The preacher is the bearer of a proc- 
lamation, an ambassador from a court, 
the herald of tidings. He is made so, 
not by the appointment of man, but by 
the ordinance of God. And not by the 
ordinance of God in some arbitrary des- 
ignation. His appointment is to meet 
deep needs and to satisfy profound fit- 
nesses that lie in the nature of things. 
Preaching will be one of the desperate 
wants of the race till it shall be wholly 
redeemed unto God. The Church suffers 
instantaneous check in its conquests at 
the point where preaching is languid or 
some semblance is substituted in the 
place of it. 

The straightness of the definition of 
the office of the preacher must indicate 
some surprising peculiarity in the matter 
about which he is to concern himself; 
and if the gospel is true there is. He is to 
be a minister of the Word, a proclaimer 
of good tidings. He is not a priest with 
elaborate functions. Since the Great High 
Priest took upon himself all the functions 
of the priesthood, becoming in his per- 
son, the altar, the offered victim, and the 
slayer, no true priest has set foot upon 
the earth. 

Fundamental then to the preaching of- 
fice lies this truth: That the essential part 
of Christianity is not contained in the 
doctrines which belong to it in common 
with natural religion, or in the ethical 
precepts, which, if not actually discerned, 
are still verifiable by the light of nature. 
Its substance is a divine redemption, a 
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restoration of the broken connection be- 
tween man and God. The method of it 
is supernatural, and in most essential 
parts wholly incomprehensible by finite 
mind. The preacher is to declare many 
essential things which he can not ex- 
plain. Indeed, a comprehended Savior 
and Redeemer can never satisfy the real 
wants of man as finite, sinful, and miser- 
able, and will never receive worshipful 
allegiance. Our little lines can never 
fathom the mighty deeps in the being of 
the Savior and His atoning work. The 
attempt to do this is to annul religion 
and make it a scheme of moralities. 
“Buddhism,” says Monier Williams, “is 
no religion at all, and certainly no theol- 
ogy; but rather a system of duty, moral- 
ity, and benevolence, without real duty, 
prayer, or priest.” Such is the tendency 
of all the anti-theistic and anti-christian 
systems. It is not meant by this that 
Christianity demands a faith without 
foundations, builded on visions in the 
air; but rather that its faith is grounded 
on facts too sublime for complete com- 
prehension. There is a wide difference 
between a fact and the explanation of it. 

Now, if the preacher and the matter 
about which he is concerned are such, it 
would seem to be evident that he must 
not only be Biblical in the substance of 
his inculcation, but Biblical in his fash- 
ion as a man. It has been observed that 
the Bible, notwithstanding its oriental 
origin and marvelously composite au- 
thorship, is the most essentially English 
book in our language. It has fashioned 
the English-speaking type of man—made 
him unto himself. The witty remark of 
Taine in his criticism of the “Paradise 
Lost,” that Satan went into Paradise 
through England, suggests the power of 
our Word in conforming unto itself the 
mind of a mighty literary genius. But 
what the Bible does for a people it 
should do in a high and peculiar way for 
the preacher. He is called to be a 
preacher of the Word, but only as the 
word lives in him. He is to be a living 
epistle, so that the truth shall be read 
out of him. He is to carry everywhere 
his own letter of introduction, for it will 
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be the Bible written into his life. Says 


Phillips Brooks: 

“There are two aspects of the minis- 
ter’s work which we are constantly meet- 
ing in the New Testament. They are 
really embodied in two words, one of 
which is ‘message’ and the other is ‘wit- 
ness. ‘This is the message which we 
have heard of him and declare unto you,’ 
says John in his first epistle. ‘We are 
his witnesses of these things,’ says Peter 
before the council at Jerusalem. In these 
two words together, I think, we have the 
fundamental conception of the matter of 
all Christian preaching. It is to be a 
message given to us for transmission, 
but yet a message which we cannot 
transmit until it has entered into our 
own experience, and we can give our 
own testimony of its spiritual power.” 

Through such a one the Holy Spirit 
from the Father speaks. 

Evidently then the Biblical preacher is 
a distinct type of man; and the preach- 
ing office becomes dignified and effective 
in proportion as the preachers are ex- 
pressions of the type. This is the simple 
and sufficient reason why the office of 
the ministry can never cease till the re- 
demption of the world is complete. No 
other form of communication can take 
the place of, or do the work of, the 
ministry of the Word of God, as that 
Word is held forth by the vital, typical 
preacher. 

This typical man in the exercise of 
his functions will have certain distinc- 
tive traits. In the limits of this brief 
paper I will mention only three: 

1. He will be a transparent man. The 
entrance of the Word will give him light 
and make him light. He has an open 
soul toward God, from whom light 
shines, and toward men, who see the 
truth reflected in the personal medium. 
And he is discovered in the manner in 
which men receive him. It is a vicious 
habit, this talking about preachers, their 
dress, style, elocution, and their general 
manner as men. But the preachers them- 
selves are quite generally the occasion 
of the gossip. They should so bring the 
truth to the hearts and conscience of 
hearers that the messengers are forgot- 
ten in the message. The Bible can em- 
power a man to do this, and only the 
Bible can. “The Minstrel,” says Brooks, 
“who sings before you to show his skill, 


will be praised for his wit, and rhymes, 
and voice. But the courier who hurries 
in, breathless, to bring you a message, 
will be forgotten in the message that he 
brings.” He who lives under the power 
of the transcendent truths of redemp- 
tion as exhibited from the beginning to 
the end of the Divine Word, the value of 
a soul, its infinite peril, the meaning of 
the sanctions that are for eternity, the 
rescue in the mighty atonement of the 
Son of God, he will dread to twist or 
color the truth with the perversity and 
darkness of his little human speculations. 
He will long unutterably that the light 
that shineth out of the darkness, shall 
shine into his heart, to give through his 
ministry “the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” I once heard Dr. Henry 
Cowles, the commentator, say that Pres. 
Finney could not preach a sermon for a 
special occasion. I am sure that he al- 
most never did; and, if he had tried, I 
suspect that he would have made poor 
work of it. His soul was so possessed 
with the infinite truths of the eternal 
kingdom that all trivialities were lost in 
the contemplation of them. The seem-~ 
ingly most insignificant things in his 
handling were held up to view in the 
light of the eternities so that the special- 
ties were in a manner unspecialized. The 
light of the other world shone through 
him in all. It was a frequent remark 
of the boys after the Sunday service, 
“That was no great sermon;” but they 
talked nevertheless, not of their hero, 
but of the sermon, throughout the live- 
long week. The message had gone to 
its place, though the messenger was de- 
nied the meed of admiration. It was 
well. 

There is an element in the preacher 
who is transparent through the light of 
the Word which I call, for lack of a bet- 
ter term, unapproachableness. _ While — 
the most approachable of men in an im- 
portant respect, he does not commit him- 
self to any. He can never be made the 
pet of a people, and is pained when 
commendation of himself reveals the 
fact of personal admiration more 
devotion to Christ. How painful to 
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spiritual preacher are the praises of 
worldly hearers. The nearer the people 
get to some preachers, the farther they 
get from Christ. It is always so when 
one offers himself to his people as an 
object of unsanctified admiration. 

2. I mention as a second characteris- 
tic of the Biblical preacher, that he is a 
man of faithh He commits his soul to 
the veracity of God. But this is the true 
characteristic of every child of faith. The 
Biblical preacher, however, in a peculiar 
way finds the expression of that veracity 
in the divine Word. He commits his 
soul to the Bible without either reserve 
or fears, H'e is a man of abandon, and, 
in this sense, possesses one of the prime 
requisites of true oratory. Christianity 
is the only religion that has a pulpit; 
and it has a pulpit only because it has a 
supernatural Book on which the soul 
can lay hold. This committal of the soul 
to the Bible to let it do its perfect work 
in it, is a faith radically different from 
that of common life. 

It is sometimes said that we all live 
by faith—faith in our neighbors that they 
will befriend us, the doctor that he will 
not poison us, the engineer that he will 
not ditch the train, and so on to the end 
of the list. But these trusts are only 
analogies; and he who presents them as 
identities with the exercises in religion 
is false to the truth of the highest con- 
sequence. 

The human mind will lay hold of the 
supernatural in some form; it will seek 
converse with invisible powers. The 
fairy stories of the child and the visions 
of the man to whom God had not been 
truly revealed, are the signs of a craving 
the world can never quench. But the 
Bible is that supernatural book which 
God has made for the soul’s natural 
longings for what is above the world; 
and in a complete faith in it man be- 
comes, not unnatural and unsound, but 
most of all his true self and wholesome. 
The simple mind has never yet been 
harmed by taking the Bible in a child’s 
simplicity, the literal Eden, the histori- 
cal Jonah and the great fish, and all the 
rest of it. God has seen to it that plain 
minds shall not be led astray in his rev- 
elations of himself. I once heard a very 
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eminent teacher say that the common 
people got nearer to the mind of God 
as revealed in the book of the Revelation 
of John than do the scholars. I do not 
forget that more light is to break forth 
from the Word, and I remember the 
perils of a crystallized conservatism. But 
the preacher who gives his whole soul 
to the divine utterances is not in that 
danger. He is ina vastly greater danger 
who is looking for revolutionary im- 
provements. It has been said that the 
heresy of to-day is the orthodoxy of to- 
morrow. The statement contains about 
the twentieth part of a truth. In about 
nineteen cases out of twenty, the history 
of thought, both in natural science and 
in religion, has shown that the heresy of 
to-day is the pity and sport of to-mor- 
row. Knowledge increases slowly by 
little contributions from very great 
minds, and God has made his Bible of 
such sort that the race has not need to 
wait through the weary centuries to find 
out essentially what is in it. The early 
preachers preached the gospel about as 
well as any of us to-day. The results 
of their work in the first three centuries 
were simply colossal. 

But, to come to particulars, this unique 
man who commits his soul to the verac- 
ity of God’s Holy Book in a reverent 
and studious faith, will have certain 
marks by which he can be distinguished. 
For example, he will be a confident man. 
He knows that the Word shall ultimate- 
ly accomplish the pleasure of God. He 
will be a spiritual man as distinguished 
from a personally magnetic man. He has 
hold of the revelations by God’s spirit. 
He will be a productive man. The un- 
folding of the Word makes the intellect 
rich. The Biblical preacher is never at 
a loss for themes. The Bible is so much 
of the mind of God as it has been possi- 
ble for him to communicate to us 
through imperfect human media, and the 
expounder of it is vastly fruitful as com- 
pared with him who expounds the petti- 
nesses of his own intellect. How wide 
and deep are the divine oracles! He will 
be a man of broad faith as distinguished 
from a sincere faith; that is, his faith 
will be both sincere and broad. It will 
take in the mighty sweep of the divine 
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truths; and so will he be able to minis- 
ter to the wide needs of craving spirits 
who will flock to his ministrations. But 
the time fails me even to mention his 
distinguishing traits. 

3. I hasten to say, finally, that the 
Biblical preacher will be a man of pow- 
er. There is a mystery in this thing of 
power, and it leaps forth upon us often 
from the most unexpected places. Ste- 
phen was full of faith and power. With 
great power gave the Apostles witness. 
“And my speech and my preaching were 
not in persuasive words of wisdom,” 
says Paul, “but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of Power.” “The kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power.” The 
power of Christ rests upon him -who 
takes hold of the word of Christ. His 
work often almost seems to accomplish 
itself, God so honors his Word. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear men attempting 
to analyze certain preachers to discover 
the causes of their power. “What is the 
secret of Mr. Moody’s success?” we still 
ask. And our answers commonly state 
merely the forms in which his power 
manifests itself. We do not understand 
the molecular changes that occur when 
the nitro-glycerine explodes; neither do 
we comprehend the influence of him 
whose power is born of the Holy Spirit 
of God working through the truth. Let 
it not be said that these men of power 
are not Biblical because they are so often 
unlearned. Without exception they have 
a mighty grip on a few of the great 
truths; they would be much greater if 
their range were wider. It may be 
thought that the characteristic of the 


“boy preacher” is that he does not 
preach. But the distinctive characteris- 
tic of his work is that he does preach. 


‘His sermon will be one simple truth, but 


it is driven home. The range of so great 
preachers as Wesley and Whitefield was 
narrow, but their preaching was mighty. 
They put their confidence in the truth 
vitalized by the Spirit. 

And this ministry of Biblical power is 
our only safeguard against the frittering 
away of the influence of the church 
through various forms of worldly con- 
formity. Much of our seeming enlarge- 
ment is but the gathering together of 
the elements of weakness. The organ 
sounds and the entertainment proceeds; 
but Satan holds the human spirits in his 
toils. Well dressed vassalage may 
throng the courts of God. And then we 
are tempted to begin the inventions of 
religions or to improve Christianity for 
the need of the times. But Christianity 
is from eternity and unto eternity; and 
the fluctuations of the times affect it 
little. A ministry for the times there 
may be; but no gospel for a particular 
time, any more than there can be a gos- 
pel of Matthew and of Mark and of 
Luke and of John. The true preacher 
discerns his time in his ministry of the 
Word; but he discerns it in the light of 
the eternal, and the eternal he finds in 
the Record of the Revelation of God. He 
commits his spirit to the timeless Word, 
and he becomes a living power by the 
Spirit’s mighty brooding. Before him 
the world itself is changed. Old things 
of transgression pass away and all things 
in his presence form anew. He beholds 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven. 


SUPERNATURAL POWER OF THE BIBLE IN NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS, 
Henry Otis Dwight, LL.D., Bureau of Missions, New York City. 


Missionaries meet with a considerable 
body of facts respecting the influence of 
the Bible which can not be explained by 
any literary analysis of the book. For 
instance, the Bible attracts men of all 
races, and, whatever their previous con- 
dition, its influence upon them is in some 
degree uniform. Nor can these facts in 


any way be explained by the processes 
of natural evolution; they demonstrate a 
supernatural reconstruction that indicates 
that long ages are not required to trans- 
form the heathen world. 

Where there is any slight preparation 
to understand it, the Bible by itself alone 
changes the views and principles of men, 
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In the Southwest of France isa district 
called Perigord, which has been strongly 
Roman Catholic for centuries, and 
whence the Bible has been rigidly ex- 
cluded. In 1895 the Protestant churches 
of France were electrified by hearing that 
the village of Chervieux-Cubas in Peri- 
gord had asked to have a Protestant min- 
ister sent to be its pastor. One was sent, 
and now there are four or five Protestant 
churches in that immediate vicinity, of 
which the characteristic is that the peo- 
ple try to live by the Bible. The whole 
movement is to be traced to the wander- 
ings of a peddler of garden seeds in 1855 
who secretly, for the act was unlawful 
then, carried Bibles under his load of 
seeds, and sold them to the people. 

The Mexican war in 1847 gave oppor- 
tunity for carrying the Bible into Mexico, 
where it was unknown. In 1887, mission- 
aries touring through the State of Mich- 
oacan found a number of groups of vil- 
lagers who were living on the words 
taken to them during the war forty years 
before. They had never had any one to 
teach or lead them, but the Bible had 
changed their lives, and thy gladly fra- 
ternized with the strangers who lived by 
the same book that had fed them. A sim- 
ilar case was found in Brazil a few years 
ago. A missionary met in one of the in- 
terior provinces a company of Bible 
Christians organized as a church without 
connection with, or definite knowledge of, 
any other like Christian community. That 
little body of Christians had grown up 
around a Bible printed by the American 
Bible Society in 1836, which a young man 
had contrived to hide when the priests 
gathered up and destroyed all the copies 
of Scripture that they could find. It took 
half a century for the fruit of reading 
that book to become manifest, but the 
light could not be hid. 


The Bible uniformly quickens the mor- 
al sense, reconstructing standards of 
right, no matter what may be the race or 
condition of the people who try the ex- 
periment. 

It was in the early days of missions in 
Liberia that one tribe (at Garraway) re- 
fused to receive the missionaries and 
their book. They frankly gave the rea- 
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son: “lf that book gets into the hands of 
the people they will have to give up 
drinking rum.” The case of Uganda is 
familiar, where the lawless savages of 
Stanley’s time are transformed, are labor- 
ing, perhaps in a greater proportion than. 
in any other field, to extend the knowl- 
edge of the Bible in surrounding regions, 
and where the common appellation of a 
Christian among the people at large is “a 
Reader.” In the village of Bairactar, in 
Trans-Caucasian Russia, a certain man 
was the village bully, ruling his neigh- 
bors with a rod of iron and even holding 
the village priest under his thumb. One 
day he bought a Bible. He could not 
read, but out of curiosity he had some 
one read it to him every day. He after- 
wards spoke of the change which the Bi- 
ble produced in his nature: “That book,” 
said he, “has broken the evil in my arms 
and I now have no face to lord it in anger 
over the villagers.” The Japanese are 
pagans, In Formosa one of their most 
difficult tasks is to control the mountain-* 
eers of the island, who are savage head- 
hunters. Officials in the Eastern moun- 
tains live in fortified houses with stores 
of Mauser rifles always at hand. One 
Japanese whose business has taken him 
to those mountains has no fear. Heisa 
Christian who has learned to live by the 
Bible, and he has convinced all the sav- 
ages who know him that he can be trust- 
ed and that he is their friend. So sure is 
he of the influence of the Bible that he 
has offered to pay the salary of a Jap- 
anese evangelist who shall live on his 
plantation and teach the Book to these 
savages. 


Another uniform effect of the Bible 
even in non-Christian countries is that it 
wins the homage of intelligent men who 
are not Christians. 

It is related that an English official 
lately asked a Chinese Mandarin if he 
had ever read the Bible. The Mandarin 
went into an inner room and brought out 
a book full of extracts from the New 
Testament which he had copied out as 
especially worthy of admiration. Then 
he said to the Englishman, “If only the 
people who profess this religion would 
live in accordance with the precepts of 
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their Book, this religion would spread 
over all the earth.’ A few years ago a 
hristian was nominated as representa- 
tive in the Japanest Diet from Kioto. The 
Buddhists united to defeat him, because 
he was a Christian; but he was elected 
because he was a true man. ‘The pres- 
ent speaker of the Lower House in the 
Japanese Diet is a Christian, re-elected 
in 1903 after he had served as speaker for 
three years. A year or so ago Count 
Okuma, a leading statesman and ex- 
Prime Minister of Japan said in an ad- 
dress to young men: “As you read your 
Bible you may think it antiquated, out of 
date. The words it contains may so ap- 
pear but the noble life which it holds up 
to admiration will never be out of date, 
however much the world may progress. 
Live and preach this life, and you will 
supply to the nation just what it needs 
at the present juncture.” Baron Maejima, 
also a Japanese statesman, said a few 
months ago to a meeting of young men 
at Tokio: “No matter how large an army 
or navy we may have, unless we have 
righteousness at the foundation of our 
national existence, we shall fall short of 
the highest success. I do not hesitate to 
say that we must rely upon religion for 
our highest welfare; and when I look 
about me to see what religion we may 
best rely upon, I am convinced that the 
religion of Christ is the one most full of 
strength and promise for the nation.” 


These are instances brought together 
almost at random which illustrate the 
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unique supernatural power of the Bible. 
It was after study of a mass of such in- 
stances that Eugene Stock, in his History 


of the Church Missionary Society, wrote 


his conviction of the universal fitness of 
the appeal which the Bible makes. He 
says (Vol. iii., pp. 811): 

“We have gone around the world. We 
have seen the proud Brahman, the fanat- 
ical Moslem, the self-satisfied Buddhist, 
the superstitious savage of Africa or the 
South Seas, and we have found that . 
there is no difference. The one Divine 
message is for all. All are capable of 
receiving it. Men of every kindred and 
tongue and tribe and nation have actually 
received it and have found that it gives 
peace to the conscience, power to the 
will, and purity to the life.” 


Now why is it that a merely literary 
definition of the Bible does not describe 
it? Because such a definition does not 
touch the essential point, that the Bible 
elevates men, turning them from foolish 
vices, and bringing their thoughts into 
harmonious accord with the mind of God. 
Any purely literary analysis of the Bible, 
which treats it as it would treat, for in- 
stance, “Don Juan,” is like an analysis of 
the cells of the cane in order to give a 
satisfactory account of the origin of su- 
gar. The analysis stops when it_ has 
proved that the sugar cane and the fox- 
glove are both plants with a _ similar 
equipment of leaves and roots, It is sil- 
ent upon the essential point, which is the 
daily miracle of the sugar cane, in that 
it produces sugar and food from the 
same soil that yields to the other plant 
acid and poison. 


Current Biterature 


“THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY” 


Some More Notes on a Chapter of Prof. Goldwin Smith’s Book—“Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence” 


Rev. J. Lewis Smith, 


“But so long as anything miraculous 
is left the difficulty of proof remains.’ 
P. 163. ‘ 4 

This is another strange canon of evi- 
dence. The Professor is full of them. 
Because there is proof that this “moving 
of the waters” is not Scripture, there is 
no proof of the miraculous. This, I con- 
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fess is a strange way to deal with evi- 
dence. The real difficulty is in the Pro- 
fessor’s aversion to any story of the mir- 
aculous as satisfactory. 

We have before shown him that there is 
general history as well as canonical his- 
tory for these miracles of Christ. We 
can only say further, that, just so long < 
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these stories about Christ exist, and as 
they have been almost generally admitted 
by friends and foes from the time of 
Jesus till now, the difficulty of honestly 
rejecting them, as proofs positive, will 
ever remain. 

“Upon what principle the Four were 
selected by the Church as inspired and 
authoritative we cannot tell.” Again: 
“But for their authenticity little security 
can be found in the critical faculty or 
discernment of the Patristic Age.” P. 164. 

Then how does the Professor account 
for the universal belief that they were 
written by those to whom they were 
ascribed—a belief held from the apostolic 
age till now, and common to Jew, Pagan, 
and Christian? How can this belief be 
accounted for? Papias, Quadratus, Aris- 
tides, the writings of the Peshito Syriac 
and Justin Martyr, all of whom date be- 
fore 200 A.D., say the Four Gospels were 
written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. 

The critical faculty and discernment of 
the Patristic age are as clear as a bell 
in their testimony to the Four Gospels. 
The reason why there were but Four 
Gospels is clear enough for a blind man 
to see. They sought for and found on 
their seeking only Four Gospels that uni- 
versal belief declared came from the in- 
spired Apostles. While Mark and Luke 
were not Apostles yet they labored with 
Apostles, and the early churches knew 
this and knew also that their Gospels 
came from men who had heard the story 
a thousand times from the lips of Apos- 
tles themselves. In the Professor’s con- 
fusion he connects a theory of Irenzus 
with the real fact which he states. 

Now I care not what Ireneus’s theory 
may be about the reasons for the Four 
Gospels; he clearly says, with all Patris- 
tic testimony in accord with him, that 
there were Four, and only Four, Gos- 
pels. The Patristic age has spoken on 
this as forcibly as the seven thunders of 
John’s Apocalypse. 

“Miraculous Christianity involves anti- 
scientific ideas of the world.” P. 16s. 

The Professor has already said in this 
chapter that there is nothing repugnant 
to reason in believing in the possibility 
of the miraculous. (P. 142.) That was a 
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fair and honorable admission, and on the 
basis of that admission I now deny that 
miraculous Christianity involves anti- 
scientific ideas of the world. I may not 
be able to imagine how Deity may be 
represented as stooping from a limited 
heaven to redeem men, but I dare not call 
the well accepted facts of history anti- 
scientific, because I do not know all there 
is to know of science. I do not see how 
grass grows into wool on a sheep’s back 
and into feathers in a goose’s wing; but 
I am sure such is the case, for I have 
seen it often with my own eyes. 


“It would have been hardly possible to 
imagine a Being who fills eternity and 
infinity becoming, for the redemption of 
one speck in the universe, an embryo in 
the womb of a Jewish maiden.” P. 166. 


I agree with the Professor that it 
would have been hardly possible for a 
Jew to imagine in the days of Christ 
and the Apostles that the Eternal and In- 
finite Being would ever or could ever be- 
come an embryo in the womb of a Jew- 
ish maiden. No, sir, the Jews never could 
have imagined it. 

If Mary imagined such a thing, the vital 
question is, how she ever succeeded in 
making her Jewish associates and con- 
temporaries believe contrary to the deep- 
est and most fundamental of all their be- 
liefs, 

Now this is the question the Professor 
ought to have dealt with fairly, instead 
of saying, “For this stupendous doctrine 
our principal evidence is the anonymous 
work of a mystic writer.” With all the 
force of my intellectual being I hurl the 
challenge back to the Professor and de- 
mand of him a critical, honest answer. 
How could Mary have palmed off her 
specious yet absurd imagination on the 
learned Jewish, Pagan and Christian 
worlds? 

By the way, does the Professor remem- 
ber that recently found Apology of Aris- 
tides which was probably delivered to 
Hadrian, as Eusebius says, in A. D. 125? 
And does he remember that this Apology 
distinctly refers to the virgin birth of 
Christ? 

“Tf there was no fall of man there can 


be no need of the Redemption. If there 
was no need of the Redemption, there 
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could have been no motive for the incar- 
nation.” P. 166. 


On the universality of sin and the fall 
of man I could quote against the Profes- 
sor such names as Seneca, Cicero, Plato, 
Ovid, Gothe, Dr. Johnson, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and almost every great lit- 
erary genius in all the wide firmament of 
human literature. I quote this from the 
Jupiter of English and Canadian Scient- 
ists, Dr. J. William Dawson, F.R.S.: 


“Physiology assures us that, as a being 
unarmed, naked, frugiverous, naturally 
harmless, he—man—must have originat- 
ed in some favored spot where he needed 
neither clothing nor shelter, where the 
spontaneous products of nature would 
supply his wants, and where he would 
be free from the attacks of formidable 
beasts of prey.” 


How, then, did he become a hunter 
and a savage, inhabiting rigorous cli- 
mates, clothing himself with skins and 
wantonly destroying his fellow men in a 
manner unexampled among the lower 
animals? Whatever the cause, archeol- 
ogy here proclaims a Fall of man, and 
geology assures us that it must have oc- 
curred before that last great continental 
submergence which divides the early hu- 
man period into two parts, and it has im- 
pressed itself upon the traditions of all 
races of men as the historical deluge. 
See “Journal and Messenger,” Aug., 1894. 

Thus it will be seen that the earliest 
and most widespread traditions of the 
race corroborate the Biblical story of 
the fall of man. Hesiod and Ovid among 
the Greeks and Romans, the Persians and 
Hindoos, indeed all the oriental and oc- 
cidental nations and tribes have had tra- 
ditions of this great fact of man’s fall. 
I could also prove from Dawson and 
many other scientists that the doctrine 
of vicarious suffering is a fundamental 
law of nature, and that the idea of the 
incarnation is absolutely necessary for 
the uniting again into one the natural 
and spiritual worlds. 

It is too true that man has fallen; and 
it is just as clear that Jesus Christ is the 
only being in history who is able to lift 
him up, and who has succeeded in lifting 
him up, and who has put his feet on the 
golden path of rectitude and opened up 
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an unfoldment for his many-sided and 
wonderful being. 

The whole ecclesiastical scheme of sal- 
vation, contrary to the Professor, still 
stands buttressed by the Rock of Ages 
and is as eternal as the years of God. 

“To the alleged prophecy that Christ 
should be called a Nazarene there is 
nothing whatever corresponding in the 
Old Testament.” P. 167. 

Well, let us see. “Nazar” is, according 
to Hengstenberg, the proper Hebrew 
name of Nazareth. The Messiah is called 
a “netzar” or “Nazar” in Isaiaaeeee 
The same thought is found in Jer. xxiii. 
53 XXxili, 15; Zech, 111,'S3 views 

If any one will consider these Scrip- 
tures he will not say, as did the Profes- 
sor, with a sneer of a jibe. “It is impos- 
sible to think that the Holy Spirit would 
either purposely misquote or lapse into 
involuntary quotation.” 

The Professor assumes that, in His 


triumphant entry Christ rode both the 
ass and the colt. 


This can be easily set aside whcn we re- 
member that “kai,” in the last clause of 
Matt. xxi. 5, is exegetical and should be 
rendered “even.” Hence the passage 
would then read: “Upon an ass, even a 
colt,” etc. 

As to the fact that the seventh verse 
seems to represent Christ as riding on 
both animals, Winer notes that by a 
vague idiom the plural of a class is often 
put for the singular. Hl'ad the Professor 
carefully considered these things his as- 
sumption would never have had birth. 


If the Professor had read John xix. 24 
as it is in the original Greek, “They di- 
vided my raiment among themselves and 
upon my garments they cast lots,” he 
would never have thought of any dis- 
crepancy therein. 

The positive assertion of the Professor 
that the phrase: “I called my son out 
of Egypt, as it stands in Hosea xi. I,can 
by no ingenuity be referred to anything 
but the Exodus,” is imperious and in- 
domitable. 

Of course he refers to Matthew ii. 15. _ 
Let us look at this matter. Alford says: 


“Tt seems to have been a settled ax 
of interpretation, that the subjeci 
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allusions, the represented in all parables 
and dark sayings, was He who was to 
come, or the circumstances attendant on 
His advent or reign.” 


Hosea does speak of Israel as God’s 
children, but then Israel is called God’s 
first born Son in covenant relation. Now, 
when we remember that Christ—God’s 
son—was with Israel in Egypt, and really 
attended them all the way out, it is not 
inappropriate to say as does Matthew: 
“Out of Egypt have I called My Son,” 
and apply it to the literal exodus of Jesus 
Christ from Egypt. 

Again the Professor says: “Isaiah vii. 
14—'A virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, has plainly not the remotest con- 


necticn with the immaculate conception 
Otehestise 2. 160: 


If the Professor be right than how can 
we faithfully interpret the term ‘almah?” 
The nation of Israel is never once re- 
ferred to as a virgin or “almah.” Some- 
times Israel is spoken of as a married 
woman, but never as a virgin. Keil and 
Delitzsch, in their commentary on this 
passage, say: “This ‘almah’ or virgin 
continued throughout an enigma in the 
Old Testament, stimulating inquiry.” 
Matthew’s interpretation is the only ex- 
planation of the Old Testament enigma. 


Again the Professor denies that Jesus 
was in any sense in the eye of the 
prophet Isaiah when he wrote chapter liii. 


Comment is unnecessary, for there still 
stands Isaiah’s pillar of fire with its tongue 
of flame telling the vicarious woes of a 
glorious sufferer, which the ages and the 
sages have pronounced a solemn song 
reflecting a suffering Saviour. 


The Professor thinks it a poor argu- 
ment for the truthfulness of a miracle 
that the Apostle died martyrs to their 
stories. He says history contradicts 
this, and refers to the martyrs of the 
Reformation and the sect of the Babis 
of Persia, who suffered death for their 
religion when no miracles were claimed. 


The Professor merely plays with the 
proposition. The Apostles were either 
honest or dishonest. If they were honest 
their testimony was worthy of credence. 
If they were dishonest they were not the 
characters to suffer for their lying testi- 
mony. 
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If their dishonesty established the 
Christian civilization, good and noble as 
it is, then the Professor will please tell 
us why the world was deceived into be- 
lieving such horrible, damning lies. 


He says: “St. Paul endured a life of 
martyrdom, but evidently it was for love 
of Christ and for the faith.” 


Good! Now does he believe Paul is a 
liar or deceiver when he says that Jesus 
Christ “last of all appeared unto him?” 


He frankly admits that the miracles 
are not the creations of fraud. “They 
are the offspring of a child-like fancy in 
a totally uncritical age.’ P. 172. “The 
world teemed with miracles, both divine 
and@diabolical.” P. 172. 


If this be so then let me ask, Why is 
it that just these miracles of Christ and 
only these survived, while this uncritical 
age tore the mask from the diabolical and 
fraudulent ones and cast them forever 
aside? 

I deny that the age was uncritical; but 
even on that hypothesis will the Professor 
tell us how these Jews ever came to in- 
vent childlike stories which were opposed 
to the genius of their civilization, and 
horrifying to their fundamental concep- 
tions of theology? 

If the miracles of Christ are merely 
child-myths, why have not intelligent lit- 
erature and the greatest scholars of the 
ages prevented the world from supposing 
them to be real? 

The answer to these questions will 
show that the Professor has not even 
touched the hem of the garment of the 
great subject he discussed. 


“If we must resign the miracles, the 
Messianic prophecies with their sup- 
posed fulfillment in Christ, and the Trini- 
tarian creed, what remains to us of the 
Gospel?” P, 173. 


My answer is, absolutely nothing but 
a bag of bones. 


The Professor’s answer is, “There re- 
main to us the character, the sayings, 
and the parables, which made and have 
sustained moral, though not ritualistic, 
dogmatic or persecuting, Christendom.” 
Jew ee 

And now comes the wonder, how moral 
Christendom could have been built up on 
idle childlike fiction, and the character of 
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Jesus Christ established on the basis of 
His claims and His miracles, if these are 
all fictions, Surely this is a miracle surpas- 
sing those of a supernatural Christianity. 


‘His character, the Professor says, “is 
only impaired as the model and guiding 
star of humanity by supposing that it 
was preterhuman.” 

Why, in all wonder, I ask then, was it 
necessary for Providence to allow such 
lies to be believed, to found the ground- 
work of the great Christian civilization? 


Here are some nuts for the Professor 
to crack: 

How came the noble Jews, Paul, Peter, 
John, and others, to accept these stories 
of Christ’s nature and mission, if His 
great miracles were not done by Him? 

If the Jews loved the legendary more 
than the real, why did they not cover 
Peter and John and John the Baptist 
with a wardrobe of legends? 

Why should so many legends con- 
nected with Christ have been allowed to 
give shape and form to the entire Chris- 
tian system when everybody knew they 
were only wild legends? 

Why did not the early enemies of 
Christianity—Celsus, Julian, Porphyry, 
Hierocles, Josephus and others—detect 
these claims of the Apostles as mere leg- 
ends? 

Is it not strange that the moral maxims 
of Christ have brought a revolution in the 
history of the world, and He an acknowl- 
edged Jew, covered with a crown of 
legends? 

Is not history a farce and logical evi- 
dence a tale of mystery if the Christian 
evidences of the first two centuries are 
merely legendary. 

What motive would Christ or the 
Apostles have for proclaiming these leg- 
ends as the only hope of a lost humanity, 
when they knew they were only degends? 

Hliow can you explain the fact that 
these legends, uttered by good men at 
great personal disadvantage and peril, 
were supported by civil and religious 
rites such as the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s 
Supper, and Baptism? 

How was the State finally induced to 
accept them if they were simple foolish 
legends? 
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Pshaw! This legendary theory signally 
fails to account for Christ and Christian- 
ity. Legends reflect their time place and 
race. Theseus is Greek; Odin comes out 
of the Scandinavian and German forests; 
Isis and Osiris are as like to Egypt as its 
desert or its Nile. Jesus is not like the 
Jew. He is metropolitan—Son of Manas 
well as Son of God. No, sir. Heis no Jew 
crowned with legend. He is God and 
man met in one to tell the dying races of 
mankind the way of life, the will of God 
and the only hope of salvation. 


“The character, the sayings, and the 
parables”! Page 173. 


Well, suppose we had nothing but 
these, could these be explained without 
the idea of the supernatural? Take, for 
instance, the unselfish benevolence of 
Jesus. Did He get it from Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Essenes or Herodians? Did 
any form of thought in His time take that 
direction? Did He not have to curb the 
rising of Jewish ideas of morality and 
stay a storm from heaven by quickly set- 
ting out for another village? How comes 
it He is so superior to James and John, 
who wanted to call down this storm on 
these His enemies? How comes it that 
this humble Nazarene, unhonored and un- 


sung, is the only personality in human 


history whose character, sayings and par- 
ables are perfect, so that nothing can be 
added to them or taken from them? That 
a young man only 30 years old should 
utter such wise sayings, such deep moral 
propositions, such tremendous facts in 
parables, after having withdrawn Himself 
from the influences with which he was 
surrounded, and arrayed himself against 
the sectarian influences of Judaism; and 
in so short a time develop a character 
for wisdom, benevolence and moral pur- 
ity, is not an anomaly only, it is a mir- 
acle! No mere man by powers unassisted 
could have stood out against His en- 
vironment and risen away above his fel- 
lows, in the moral revolution he created. 

He has done more to elevate man than 
any other. He has been the foundation 
stone of history. He has reigned in regal 
glory in the minds of the holiest and best 
of all ages. All the benevolent institu-— 
tions of the world are His creation. For 
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eighteen hundred years He has been not 
only admired but worshipped by the 
holiest men, as being to them not only a 
kingly character, but the highest and 
most powerful influence for good the 
mind of man has ever known. What? 
Do you ask us to believe, Professor, that 
this great power of the spiritual world, 
the chiefest character of history, who has 
uttered sayings and spoken parables that 
will never die, is only a humble Jew 
crowned with a gorgeous halo of legend? 
We had rather believe the wild stories of 
the Koran, and the “Arabian Nights,’ 
than deny for an instant that this is any 
other than the Son of Man—God’s own 
eternal Son. 

These few words further and we are 
are done. Each Gospel claims to have 
been written in the Apostolic age. Un- 
believers like Renan admit their genuine- 
ness. Critics contradict each other in the 
flattest way when they endeavor to prove 
them fraudulent or legendary. All admit 
that John’s Gospel was written last. It 
could not have been introduced in the 
time of Polycarp and Papias, nor in that 
of Irenzus. It was generally received 
in the time of Irenzus, A.D. 160. There- 
fore it is genuine. 

If John’s Gospel is genuine so are the 
other three. Papias, A.D. 164, speaks 
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of Matthew and Mark. Justin Martyr, 
A.D. 160, speaks of all the Gospels. The 
Muratorian Fragment, A.D. 170, speaks 
of three Gospels. Apollonius, A.D. 170, 
quotes from all the Gospels. The Pe- 
shito, translated before A.D. 150, con- 


tains all the Four Gospels. The 
Old Latin, before A.D. 170, con- 
tains the Four Gospels. Tatian, born 


A.D. 130, made a Harmony of the Four 
Gospels. Heretics, like Heracleon, Pto- 
lemzus, Marcion, Basilides, and Carpo- 
crates, all mention or refer to the Gos- 
pels, but never impugn their genuine- 
ness. With all this array of external 
evidence the fact is certain that these 
Gospels are genuine. 

Now then, it follows, if their pre- 
tended miracles are false and legendary, 
that the false and legendary have done 
more good for humanity than the truth it- 
self. If the Gospel writers were deceived 
by these legends, then the legendary has 
done more good for the world than all 
the truth ever known. I therefore sub- 
mit the query to Professor Smith, Is not 
this a greater miracle than the simple, 
true, soul-inspiring miracles of Jesus 
and His Apostles? Which miracle will 
you choose? I prefer the moral miracles 
of the Christ to the absurd miracles of 
the critics. 


ARE THERE MYTHS IN GENESIS? 


Rev. W. W. Everts, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Are there myths in Genesis? Profes- 
sors Kent, of New Haven; Paton, of 
Hartford, and Driver of Oxford, in re- 
cent volumes, say that there are. In- 
deed this is the general opinion of stu- 
dents in Assyrian literature. Hupfeld 
once said: “Scholars defend the most 
perverse things, twist the simplest, and 
make everything of anything.” This 
remark applies to writers who have dis- 
cussed the relation of Genesis to 
the cuneiform inscriptions. Professor 
Davis, of Princeton, has done well in his 
volume on this subject in sweeping 
away the exaggerated inferences of 


writers on the conservative as well as 
on the radical side of this question. It is 
well just now to bear in mind another 
sentence of Hupfeld’s, that with such 
scholars, “The tendency of the times and 
the name of the author carry more 
weight than the best reasons and the 
strictest method.” The writers whose 
names are mentioned at the beginning 
of this article are following “the tend- 
ency of the times and the names of cer- 
tain authors;” but whether they follow 
“the best reasons and the strictest meth- 
od” it is the purpose of this article to in- 
vestigate. The question before us is of 
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supreme importance. It is well known 
that the religious life of the Greeks was 
dissipated when they learned that they 
had been receiving as truth what was 
only a myth. Modern men will turn 
away with contempt from a religion that 
has a legendary origin. 

The investigation into the relation of 
Genesis to the myths of Babylon is open 
to every intelligent person. The myths 
have been translated and it is not diffi- 
cult to compare and contrast them with 
the Biblical accounts. The only diff- 
culty that remains is found in the dis- 
agreement among translators as to 
whether certain clay tablets refer to a 
certain myth or not. This difficulty ap- 
pears conspicuously in the myth of the 
creation. A tablet that refers to the 
gathering of the waters and the produc- 
tion of plants and animals is accepted by 
Delitzsch as a part of the Babylonian 
epic, but rejected by Jansen. In Zim- 
mern’s translation we find reference to 
chaos, to the formation of the world 
above and beneath, to the regulation of 
the year, to the disposition of the stars, 
and to the appointment of the moon to 
rule the night. Then Zimmern begins to 
guess; “tablet five is broken off, where 
the creation of earth and sea probably 
follows and tablet six where was prob- 
ably contained the account of the crea- 
tion of plants.” This is all that is un- 
doubtedly common to Genesis and to the 
tablets. The separation of light from dark- 
ness, and of sea from land, and the crea- 
tion in orderly sequence of plants, fishes, 
birds, mammals, and the human pair, are 
not referred to in the Babylonian story, 
which is full of other things too absurd 
to repeat. It tells of the rise of the gods 
out of chaos, of the sun god, the storm 
god, the sea god, the land god, and other 
gods, all of them deified powers of na- 
ture and at war one with another 

It is the essence of a myth to personify 
and deify nature. Myths are the prod- 
ucts of pagan races and idolatrous relig- 
ions. Wherever a Creator is worshipped, 
the myth is excluded. A myth presup- 
poses the existence of many gods. The 
opening words of Genesis are a plain in- 
dication to the reader that this book 
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does not deal in old wives’ fables. God 
is the Creator of heaven and earth. 
He speaks and it is done. He calls light 
out of darkness and it hastens to do His 
bidding. His spirit broods over the form- 
less waste of waters and brings order 
out of the void abyss. The word “deep” is 
in the Babylonian poem, personified as a 
woman or a dragon, in rebellion against 
the Gods, but in Genesis it describes the 
shapeless, passive mass that is moulded 
by the divine spirit. The spirit moving 
or brooding over the face of the deep 
can not be interpreted as an echo of the 
ancient conception of the world as an 
egg hatched by a bird, for the tablets de- 
scribe the deep not as an egg but as a 
woman or a dragon. 

The most exact counterpart in the two 
accounts is found in the description of 
the moon as ruling the night, but as the 
moon is part of the creation of God, it 
can not be regarded as an object of wor- 
ship. Supposing that a few points in the 
first chapter of Genesis were borrowed 
from the Babylonian version, where were 
the many points of difference acquired? 
The tablets contain a few facts with 
many crude fancies. They represent a 
fragment of a lost account which Germ 
esis preserves in its simplicity and en- 
tirety. However the record of later 
events may be accounted for, the ex- 
planation of the creation of the world 
can be explained only by direct revela- 
tion from the Creator Himself. There 
was no science of geology in those days, 
yet the order of creation, plants, fishes, 
birds, mammals, man, as given in Gen- 
esis, accords with the order laid down by 
modern geologists. Who but God could 
have anticipated by thousands of years 
the assured results of modern science? 


There is so much dispute as to the use 
of the “tree of life,” the “serpent,” and 
the “cherubim” in the Babylonian rec- 
ords that it is idle to say that the account 
of Eden and the Fall was taken from an 
oriental myth. There is nothing mytho- 
logical in the mention of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates as two of the rivers of 
Paradise; and if it is unusual in Scrip- 
ture for an animal to speak as the 
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pent did, yet there is one parallel in the 
case of Balaam’s beast. And if Satan was 
to deceive Eve at all he had to speak 
through some animal, for there was no 
human being he could employ as his 
mouth-piece. Some have tried to make 
a myth of the marriage of the “sons of 
God” and the “daughters of men,” tak- 
ing the “sons of God” to be angels; 
but angels “neither marry, or are given 
in marriage.” The simplest explanation 
of this passage is that the sons of the 
line of promise married the daughters of 
the line of Cain, and that their descend- 
ants became prodigies of violence and 
wickedness. Other writers have found 
the great age of the antediluvians a 
mythological feature borrowed from the 
poems of Babylon with their ten long- 
lived kings before the Flood. Unless it 
can be scientifically proved that it was 
impossible for men to have lived so many 
hundred years, the account can not be 
set down as unhistorical. If the record 
had said thousands instead of hundreds, 
as the Babylonian and Egyptian tradi- 
tions do, it would be a different matter. 


When we consider the story of the 
Flood, the points of contact between 
Genesis and the tablets multiply wonder- 
fully. There are a score of incidents that 
are common to both. The rain does not 
fall the same number of days, the ark 
does not rest on the same mountain, no 
rainbow appears, but it is distinctly 
stated that the Flood is a punishment 
for sin, a punishment that will never be 
repeated. The Babylonian acount is dis- 
figured by its reference to lying, greedy, 
and quarrelsome gods; but its def- 
inite allusions to the city where the hero 
buried the records of the past, and the 
particular mountain where he landed, are 
indications that a real catastrophe is the 
subject of the poet. A further proof that 
the flood actually occurred is found in 
the fact that all races have preserved a 
tradition of it. This universal tradition 
can be explained only by an event that 
occurred before mankind was dispersed 
over the earth. A further proof of the 
actuality of the Flood, as given by the 
geologist Prestwich before the Victoria 


Institute in 1894, is found in the sub- 
mergence of a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face during historical times. 

Is the Tower of Babel, with the con- 
fusion of tongues and the dispersion of 
the races, all a myth? “It is an open 
question,” said Dr. Virchow in 18go, 
“how the races of mankind were formed, 
though it is probable that all races have 
common ancestors.” Renan declared 
that the finest conquest of comparative 
philology is the discovery of that primi- 
tive period when the germ of the world’s 
civilization was concentrated in a small 
district. A language is created in a 
homogeneous society, let us rather say 
in a small family. Languages, whatever 
may be their ulterior conquests, always 
start from a narrow region. Luken (in 
his “Traditions of the Human Race,” 
pages 314-317) selates that the Persians 
believed that Ahriman divided men by 
giving them thirty dialects, and that the 
Greeks had a legend that “men once 
lived without cities and laws, and spoke 
one language until Mercury multiplied 
the languages of men, divided the nations 
and introduced discord.” There is a 
tower at Borsippa, Babylon, vast and 
high in its ruined state, that reaches back 
to time immemorial. The very name 
Borsippa, “confusion of lip,” seems to 
preserve the story of the tower of Babel 
or Babylon. 

As to the cradle of the race there is 
much agreement among _ scholars. 
Quatrefages says, in his “General His- 
tory,” published in 1887, “the birthplace 
of the human race is in Asia, not far from 
the grand central mass of the continent, 
whence the great rivers flow north and 
east and south.” Wallace, in his volume 
entitled “Darwinism,” locates the original 
habitat of man near Persia. Col. C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., affirms that “the com- 
mon words in all Semitic languages prove 
that their common ancestors came from 
a land of barley and wheat, of olive, fig; 
vine and pomegranate, of horse, goat, 
sheep and dog, of lion and pelican,” all 
of which are found in northern Baby- 
lonia. He says further that most of the 
distinct dialects of earth are traceable 
by a chain of words and grammatical 
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forms to Western Asia. The African 
languages are traced through the Egyp- 
tian to the Semitic, while the Mongolian 
are connected with the Aryan. F. Rat- 
zel in his “Races of Mankind,” page 50, 
declares that “man appeared in Europe 
relatively late. The early history of man 
had its place farther south and east, per- 
haps in Asia. The prehistoric age of Eu- 
rope falls in the period of the high his- 
torical development of the lands on the 
Nile and the Euphrates.” Prestwich fully 
agrees with Ratzel, saying, “while man ad- 
vanced and flourished in a civilized state 
in Asia, he may, in Europe, have been in 
one of his later paleolithic stages.” 
Professor Driver admits that “neolithic 
man appeared in Europe after the em- 
pires of Egypt and Babylon;” and yet he 
objects to the date of the Flood because 
there is evidence that man lived in Egypt 
in the stone age, twenty thousand years 
ago. The stone age in Egypt is a dis- 
puted point. Lepsius, Ebers, Brugsch, 
and Chabias, show that the flint imple- 
ments, supposed to have belonged to a 
prehistoric era, are pieces of flint flaked 
off by the heat of the sun. “Even if these 
pieces of flint were the handiwork of 
man,’ as Lepsius says, “that does not 
determine when they were used, for stone 
weapons are used now among savage 
tribes.’ “Much depends,” Dr. Lepsius 
continues, “on what one expects to find. 
Mr. Arcelin had the conviction, before he 
started for Egypt, that he would find pre- 
historic weapons there.” Horner found a 
piece of pottery in the Nile delta, 39 feet 
underground, and Lubbock and Lyell 
concluded that there must have been pot- 
ters in Egypt from twelve to sixty thou- 
sand years ago. But R. Stephenson 
found deeper still a brick with the stamp 
of Mohammed Ali upon it. What be- 
came of Lubbock’s and Lyell’s calcula- 
tions then? Alfred Wiedeman in his 
“History of Egypt,” 1894, remarks: 
“Thus far the effort to establish a pre- 
historic age in Egypt has failed; and yet 
Professor Driver, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, 1904, asserts that there are 
traces of man in Egypt 20,000 years ago. 
But Professor Driver gives other dates, 
besides that of the stone age, which seem 
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to conflict with the date of the Flood. 
He puts the date of the beginning of civ- 


ilization in Egypt and Babylon as more 


than 4,000 B.C. What is the authority 
for the use of such high figures? Leh- 
mann, E. Meyer, Prasek, Tiele and Thu- 
reau Dangin dispute his figures for Baby- 
lon. Lehman says that the figures are 
at least a thousand years too high. Any 
one can read what these scholars say 
about this in the Zeitschrift fur Assy- 
rologie for 1900, pages 391-402. 

What dates are fully established for 
the kingdom of Babylon? Aristotle asked 
the priests of Babylon, through his pupil 
Callisthenes, how far back their as- 
tronomical observations extended, and 
he received as an answer 1900 years or 
about 2200 B.C. Berosus begins with the 
year 2250 B. C. Assurbanipal declared 
that the Elamites invaded Babylon 1635 
years before his day, or 2286 B.C. As 
there were only five kings who reigned 
in Babylon before this invasion the first 
one must have ascended the throne 
about 2400 B.C. These figures, as those 
adopted by E. Meyer, Lehman and 
others, are reasonable and safe and can 
be accepted without casting any doubt 
on the late date of the Flood. 

The chronology of Egypt is less certain 
than that of Babylon because the Egyp- 
tians did not have the aid of astronomy. 
Erman says: “We know for certain that 
Rameses II. lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Thotmes III. in the fifteenth 
B.C., but more than this we can not tell.” 
Erman follows E. Meyer and puts the 
fourth dynasty 2830 B.C., and yet that 
date, he says, “it is impossible to prove.” 
There are no inscriptions of dynasties L., 
II., Ifl,: VIL, VIIL, [Xe 
XV., XVI.; and yet, because the names 
of the kings are found in the lists of 
Manetho, the years of their supposed 
reigns are allowed to pad the chronology 
of Egypt. Prof. Petrie, in announcing 
the discovery of a tomb of a king of an 
early dynasty, says that he found in the 
tomb ware from Mycene. Every stu- 
dent knows that the age of Mycene 
does not extend further back than 1800 — 
or 2000 B.C. 


There is nothing mythical in the 
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ord which Genesis gives of the early 
movements of the peoples of the earth. 
Fifty years ago cities and tribes that 
were known only from the Bible were 
regarded as inventions. Bunsen said: 
“Cush in Asia is a pure figment of Bibli- 
cal interpreters. It exists only in their 
imagination and is a child of their des- 
pair;” but Lenormant entitles the first 
chapter of his “History of Babylon,” 
the “first Cushite Empire.” There can 
be no question that the Scriptures are 
correct in stating that Assyria was set- 
tled by emigrants from Babylonia. The 
tenth chapter of Genesis, as Henry Raw- 
linson says, is “the most authentic record 
we possess for the affiliation of the 
races of mankind. It anticipates many 
of the most curious and remarkable dis- 
coveries which ethnology has made in 
recent times.” Thirty names in the list 
have been identified. There is no ana- 
chronism to be found in it, for nations 
like Persia that emerge in history later 
are not mentioned, while tribes like the 
Hittites that afterwards disappeared are 
recognized. Ebers discovers the peo- 
ples of Lybia, the Delta, Memphis and 
Thebes in these old patronymics. The 
mention of Japhet or Japetos, the father 
of Prometheus, satisfies Gunkel that this 
chronicle belongs to a most ancient time. 


As we approach the period of Pat- 
riarchs we hear less of myths; yet Von 
Bohlen, in 1835, declared there were no 
such cities as Sodom and Gomorrah; 
and Knobel, in 1852, refused to believe 
that a king of Elam ruled over Palestine 
from the Persian Gulf; and Grotefend, 
in 1854, regarded the whole episode of 
Abraham’s encounter with the four 
kings of the East as a sun myth; but to- 
day the district ruled by these kings and 
the names of two of these kings them- 
selves have been identified. Amraphel 
is Hammurabi, king of Babylon about 
1900 B.C. (Hommel, “Ancient Hebrew 
Traditions,” p. 145), whose code of laws 
has lately been found. Arioch is Eriaku, 
King of Larsa, who was subject to Ham- 
murabi. Chedor Laomer is Kudurlaga- 
mer. Kudur is a title like Cesar, Kaiser 
and Czar, and Lagamer is the name of a 
god of Elam. Kudurlagamer is a good 
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Elamite word, although it has not yet 
been found as Kudur Mabuk and Kudur 
Nakhundi have been. The route taken 
by the four kings has been traced by 
Dillmann. It was long objected that 
Jebus was the name of Jerusalem before 
David took the city; but in the Amarna 
letters written before the days of Moses 
occurs the name of Zedek, king of 
Urusalimu. It is not Melchizedek, but 
Zedek, the righteous, still remains as title 
of the ruler, and Salimu, peace, is still 
the name of the city. 

In view of such facts as these Kittel 
admits that there is a historical core to 
the narrative, and Driver says its con- 
tents are substantially historical, while 
Cornill and Guthe consider Abraham a 
historical personage. When such au- 
thorities make such confessions no at- 
tention need be paid to those fantastic 
writers who treat the patriarchs as leg- 
endary heroes or astral deities. 


The name of Jacob has been found in 
an inscription of Thotmes III. of Egypt, 
who reigned about 1500 B. C., and the 
name Israel in an inscription of Meren- 
ptah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. It is 
not certain that the name of Joseph 
has been found outside the Hebrew rec- 
ord, but every detail of his eventful ca- 
reer in Egypt accords with the condi- 
tions of life in that country. This is the 
testimony of George Ebers in his “Egypt 
and the Books of Moses.” The oppres- 
sion of the Israelites in Egypt after they 
had been received so cordially when they 
first came is now fully explained. They 
came during the reign of the Shepherd 
kings, the Hyksos, a foreign dynasty, 
like themselves of Semitic race, but they 
came into disfavor when a powerful na- 
tive dynasty at length drove out the 
Hyksos and ruled the country. 

After reviewing the so-called myths of 
Genesis, we see how mythical they are. 
This book is possessed with a spirit in- 
tensely moral. Only those who deny the 
presence of this moral spirit in ancient 
Israel, and reduce that people to the 
level of their heathen neighbors, and de- 
prive them of any special revelation from 
God, see any manifestation of Myths in 
their Sacred Volume. 
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MANUFACTURED ERRORS 
Rev. Henry C. Thomson, D.D., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Some of the alleged errors that the 
destructive critics charge against the 
“TInerrancy of Scripture’ do not exist 
at all in the sacred text as it has come 
to us, but are only to be found in the 
different documents that result from the 
analyses. The critics take a passage 
and rend it in two or three fragments, 
and assign each of these to different au- 
thors, living ages apart. They then com- 
pare these different torsos and discover 
that they differ from one another. These 
discrepancies then do service against the 
inspiration of the original passage that 
has been ripped up by them. This very 
fact serves as a warning to those who 
are not destructive critics, and throws 
a grave suspicion on the analyses the 
latter have made. 

In the March number of The Bible 
Student and Teacher, Dr. Wright gives 


“ 


us an example which he notices as “a 
characteristic feat of critical analysis.” 
He says: 


“The passage in Num, xiii. 25, 26, ex- 
pressly says that the spies returned 
‘unto the wilderness of Paran to Ka- 
desh,’ which would be like saying that 
a person came back to England to Lon- 
don. But just here Dr. Driver draws 
his pen through the middle of verse 26, 
and assigns Kadesh to JE, leaving Par- 
an with P, and then proceeds to draw 
his argument from the assumed fact 
that JE starts his spies from Kadesh, 
and P from Paran. It is thus that, while 
turning in a circle of his own creation, 
he deludes himself with the thought that 
he is advancing in a cumulative argument. 

; Then to discredit this account in 
Numbers he says that P and JE differ 
as to the starting point of the spies. To 
P he assigns xiii. 3 and 26, which say 
that the spies started from the wilder- 
ness of Paran. But he infers from Num. 
xxxii. 8, Deut. i. 19, Josh. xiv. 16, that 
JE represents them as starting from 
Kadesh. It is difficult, however, to see 
how there can be a discrepancy in such 
references when there is so great an un- 
certainty, at the present time, as to what 
were the limits of Paran, and what was 
the position of Kadesh.” 


Perhaps our readers would like to 
have an additional example of a critic- 


made error. We will go to the very 
Acropolis of their works, the book of 
Genesis. It is a matter of history that 
the first suggestion of different docu- 
ments in the Bible came from observing 
the different names of God in the first 
few chapters of Genesis. This was 
seized upon with the hostile intention 
of disproving the Mosaic authorship of 
the book. 

The story of the Flood was “an- 
alyzed.” Dr. Lyman Abbott, in present- 
ing the result in The Homiletic Re- 
view, followed the destructive critics. 
He gave one of the stories that they pre- 
tend have been embedded in the Bibli- 
cal account. The first one they credited 
to the “Elohist,” or priestly author. 
Then he gave the second, and different, 
history of the Flood, which he called 
the “Jahvist” account. H'e then informed 
the reader that the Biblical narrative “is 
made by weaving these together, and 
there are incongruities in them.” 

Referring to the same analysis, Lenor- © 
mant says that, “a most important fea- 
ture is the absolute disagreement regard- 
ing the duration of the Deluge, between 
the Elohist and Jehovist Versions.” He 
proceeds to show how the former made 
it last 365 days, and the latter only 300. 
The former is supposed to write about 
7oo B.C. and the latter about 450 B.C. 
The skilful men who wove them to- 
gether as we now have them in Genesis, 
of course, must have written much later 
yet. Their work, as we now have it, 
avoids the “incongruities,” and removes 
the “absolute disagreement” of their 
sources; for these do not appear in Gen- 
esis as we have it. They have been pro- 
duced by this deft manipulation of the 
critics. They are certainly manufactured 
and critic-made. It is plain that the 
weaver of these mutually discordant ac- 
counts was jngenious, and also disingen- 
uous; for the character of his work is 
fatal to any claim to inspiration. Sep- 45 
arate the warp and woof of his weavin. 
and they disagree; unite them, and 
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harmonize. This is pretty work for the 
critics, but it lacks the element of truth, 
and no man can see the finger of God 
in it. 

However, no one need be disturbed 
by it in the future, for I have shown in 
a recent number of The Bible Student, 
that this whole analysis is a mistake. 
Any school-boy can prove it to his own 
satisfaction, without any knowledge of 
the Hebrew. Let him take a pencil and 
open his Bible at this account of the 
Flood (Genesis vi.-vili.), and underscore 
all the phrases that have the words 
earth or ground in them. Then let him 
carefully observe them, and he will find 
to his amazement, that they are used 
three times as often as they are needed 
for the purpose of expressing the sense 
of the text. Two-thirds of these phrases 
can be entirely omitted without obscur- 
ing the sense in the least. Indeed, if 
the account be read, and these phrases 
that contain the words earth and ground 
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be entirely omitted, very few persons 
could detect the omission. 

This constant use of these familiar 
words is an infallible indication of the 
style of some one man. It is found 
throughout the whole account, and what 
is more remarkable still, is found in the 
same degree in both of the supposed 
original narratives, and also in the few 
connecting phrases credited by the crit- 
ics to the dexterous man who wove them 
together. 

The more this fact is considered, the 
stronger the conviction grows that but 
One man wrote the whole account of 
the Flood as it is in Genesis. By these 
phrases the whole story is bound in one 
single record and presents no cleavage 
for the critic’s knife. The Jehovist, 
Elohist and Redactors are the myths. 
The errors that have been discovered 
are manufactured. The inspiration of 
this part of God’s Word remains un- 
touched. 


TWO POINTS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


Prof. Kirsoff Lake, the new Professor 
of the New Testament at Leyden, calls 
the work of Westcott and 

The Text of Hort a “magnificent fail- 
Westcott ure.” He goes too far in 
and Hort saying that. They did 
not, it is true, succeed in 

restoring the true text at every point. 
But they did not claim that. They did 
so-approximately. They worked in the 
right direction and the search for the 
best text is to be kept up. Prof, Lake 
argues that we must give up “baptizing 
them” (Matt. xxvili.19),because Eusebius 
generally quotes the verse without these 
words. Why not suppose that Eusebius 
is quoting freely, as Justin Martyr of- 
ten did? Likewise Prof. Lake assumes 
that in John iii. 5 “born of water” has to 
mean baptismal regeneration, and hence 
is not genuine because baptismal regen- 
eration belongs to the second century. 
But the words do not necessarily teach 
baptismal regeneration, not even if the 
reference is to baptism. The Pharisees 
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had rejected baptism, had made an issue 
of it. What is necessary in such a case 
is submission to the will of God. Re- 
generation and rebellion do not exist 
together. 


A new voice has come to the defense 
of the Gospel of John. Just as Holtz- 
mann’s Leben Jesu has 

Drummond come out in English 
on the dress with all his fan- 
Gospel of John ciful vagaries and cock- 
sure asstumptions 

against the Gospel of John, James 
Drummond has written an inquiry into 
the character and authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. Prof. Drummond is at 
the head of the Manchester College, 
Oxford, and is a leading Unitarian. In 
a previous generation the great Ameri- 
can Unitarian scholar, Ezra Abbott, 
spoke a strong, if not the decisive, word, 
in favor of the Johannic authorship of 
the Gospel. So now it is James Drum- 
mond, the Unitarian, who calmly sums 
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up the new struggle and decides in favor 
of the genuineness of the Gospel. He 
says that the external evidence is all in 
favor of it, and the internal evidence, 
though conflicting, is on the whole the 
same way. Juelicher, another radical 
German, has had his Hinleitung trans- 
lated into English. These two bold at- 
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tacks on John’s Gospels are more than 
offset by the unexpected candor of 
Drummond. Those Americans ~ who 
have been swift to follow Harnack, Jue- 
licher, Holtzmann and others will now 
be taken aback. 


Louisville, Ky. A. T. Robertson. 
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BIBLE CONFERENCE AT OCEANGROVE. 

“The Eighth Sea-Side Bible Confer- 
ence” of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was held at Ocean Grove July 26-30, 
1904, under the direction of Rev. Dr. L. 
W. Munhall, the well-known Methodist 
evangelist, assisted by Bishop J. N. Fitz- 
gerald. The American Bible League was 
invited to unite its forces with those of 
the Sea-side Conference, and according- 
ly appointed several of its officers and 
members to take part in the discussions 
and proceedings. Among those who ap- 
peared as representatives of the League 
were the president, Mr. William Phillips 
Hall, the general secretary, Dr. D. S. 
Gregory, and Rev. Drs. David James 
Burrell, William M, McPheeters, and Ed- 
mund J. Wolf. 

President Hall emphasized the crisis 
through which the church is passing in 
regard to its attitude toward the Bible. 
Among other things he set forth the 
danger to which young men, especially 
students for the Gospel ministry, are 
being subjected by the assaults of the 
anti-Biblical critics who occupy the 
chairs of Biblical instruction in schools, 
colleges and theological seminaries, il- 
lustrating that danger by startling facts 
unquestioned and beyond question. He 
said that The American Bible League, 
in which he has taken such deep interest, 
was not formed primarily to defend the 
Bible, but to defend the men, and espe- 
cially the young men, of our land from 
the inroads that the so-called higher 


criticism is making upon their faith in 
the Bible as the Word of God. 

In his several addresses, Rev. Dr. Bur- 
rell presented to large audiences, “The 
Teachings of Jesus Concerning Himself,” 
“The Inspiration of the Scriptures,’ and 
“The Treasures of the Bible.” Rev. Dr. 
McPheeters, of the Theological Semin- 
ary, Columbia, S. C., gave an able paper 
on “Some Recent Views of the Source 
of Authority in Religion,” dealing espe- 
cially with Sabatier’s doctrine of “the © 
autonomy of the mind.” Rev. Dr. Wolf, 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
President of the Lutheran General 
Synod, discussed with characteristic 
vigor and ability “Independent Investi- 
gation of the Scriptures.” It is not nec- 
essary to give a resumé of these ad- 
dresses in the present issue, since they 
are expected to appear in full in a future 
number of The Bible Student and 
Teacher. 

Dr. Gregory, the General Secretary, 
devoted the hour allotted to him to the 
presentation of the origin and aims of 
the League and the illustration of the 
method of Bible study by which it seeks 
to increase the popular interest in the 
Bible as the Word of God. After sketch- 
ing the defensive, literary and educa- 
tional plans of the League, he em- 
phasized the supreme place given by the 
organization to the direct study of the 
Bible itself with a view to the mastery 
of its contents, pointing out how this is 
to be done by first ascertaining the Nat- 
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ural Divisions of the Bible as we have it, 
and then taking up each Division and 
Book in Wins 3 and in detail. This 
method of*study, which has been desig- 
nated the natural, constructive and cumu- 
lative method, and for which the League 
especially stands, was illustrated by tak- 
ing up a natural subdivision of the New 
Testament, the Pauline Epistles, and 
showing how wonderfully they set forth, 
just in the order in which they stand, 
the fundamental, vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, covering the whole range of 
Christian and Church theory and life,— 
beginning with the First Group (Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, 1 and 2, Galatians), 
which exhibit the Way of Life through 
justification by faith for the typical men 
of all time in such a way as to guard 
against the errors of Legalism: for the 
Roman, the man of action (the moral- 
ist); for the Greek, the man of reason 
(the rationalist); and for the Jew, the 
man of rites and ceremonies (the ritual- 
ist); and ending with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which reconciles the Law and 
the Gospel, thereby solving one of the 
great problems for Jew and Gentile in 
all ages. 

Most of the able lecturers and instruc- 
tors of the “Seaside Bible Conference” 
were likewise members of The American 
Bible League, although not in attendance 
as its representatives. Among them 
were Rey. Drs. W. J. Erdman, Nathaniel 
West, A. C. Dixon, Rev. E. P. Marvin, 
and Judge Thomas O, Lowe. Their in- 
structive and able addresses made a 
strong impression in favor of the integ- 
rity, inspiration and supreme authority 
of the Bible as God’s Word, not a dis- 
cordant note being sounded on any of 
these vital points. 

While differing in aims and methods, 
the two organizations were in essential 
harmony on these particular points. The 
officers of the League are glad to ac- 
knowledge their obligations to the Con- 
ference for the opportunity so generous- 
ly afforded for presenting their cause 
under such favorable auspices, and for 
the many delicate courtesies extended 
to them by Dr. Munhall and his asso- 
ciates. 
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A WORD FROM SIR ROBERT ANDERSON. 

Sir Robert Anderson, the distinguished 
British jurist, has just written us con- 
tradicting the report received some time 
since, and made public at the recent Con- 
vention in New York City, that he was 
soon to visit this country. He does not 
at present contemplate any such visit, 
and is unable to understand how the re- 
port originated. There will be very 
widely felt regret among American 
Christians that he is not to come. His 
presence and voice would have been po- 
tent for the Word of God just at the 
present crisis. 

Some words from his letter will indi- 
cate his view of the situation here and 
abroad. He writes: 

“T was indeed glad to hear of your 
American Bible League. The need is 
great and the work is of immense im- 
portance. Faith is being undermined; 
and if the apostasy develops during the 
next twenty years at the same rate as 
during the last twenty years, I may live 
to see organized Christianity entirely 
anti-Christian. Even now there is but 
one Church in all Europe that would, 
corporately, give a bold and clear testi- 
mony to the Divine authority of Script- 
ure, and that Church is (mirabile dictu!) 
Rome. What a confession to have to 
make! I hope you are not in as evil a 
case yet in the United States. But in 
any case an ‘aggressive organized’ testi- 
mony against the growing evil is weil 
timed, and, I repeat, of immense impor- 
tance. You will not convert the critics, 
but you will save the Christians.” ; 

Such words coming from such a source 
should command most earnest consid- 
eration. It is not easy to overstate the 
critical nature of the present situation. 


REV. JOHN URQUHART. 

The readers of the Bible Student and 
Teacher will be pleased to learn that this 
well-known lecturer expects to leave 
Scotland for this country on September 
3. He hopes to make engagements to 
lecture at various points on the Bible. 
As a lecturer he is able, scholarly and 
popular. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson has written 
us concerning him from London, in con- 
nection with the great Mildmay Confer- 
ence with most emphatic commendation. 
He says: 
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“At the recent meetings at Mildmay, 
no man made a better impression than 
Mr. Urquhart did; his address on 
prophecy as an evidence of divine in- 
spiration was masterly, and I have never 
heard it excelled in its way.” 

Any communication sent him in care 
of The American Bible League will reach 
him promptly. 

CONFERENCES DURING THE SUMMER. 

Invitations have been received by the 
League from many quarters to present 
its aims and plans before important 
Christian assemblies. It is regretted 
that it has been impossible to accept 
most of these invitations. The League 
will, however, be represented by its offi- 
cers Or members at several conferences. 

The Ocean Grove Bible Conference 
was held July 26-30. The League united 
with the Methodist brethren in this Con- 
ference of five days. An account of the 
Conference has been given under another 
heading. Owing to the brevity of the 
time for completing arrangements it was 
decided to defer the more extended Con- 
ference to a future date to be fixed upon 
and announced later. 

The League has been invited to at- 
tend the New Jersey Conference of the 
Epworth League, to be held at Ocean 
City, New Jersey, August 16-19. It is 
expected that the objects of the League 
will be presented on Friday, August 19, 
by the Rev. Dr. Burrell and the Secre- 
tary. The Conference is in charge of 
the President of the New Jersey Ep- 
worth League, Rev. Thomas S. Brock, 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

The League is also to be represented 
by the President and others at the Wi- 
nona Bible Conference, at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, some time in the month of Au- 
gust. 

Preparations are already being made 
for a Convention in Boston in the au- 
tumn, at which some of the strongest 
and most scholarly men in the country 
are expected to deliver addresses on the 
great Biblical questions at issue. 

OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 

Our readers are aware of the fact that 
for nearly four months The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher was prevented from 
getting down to work by difficulties con- 
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nected with the postal regulations. It 
was not possible during that time to do 
very much toward increasing the sub- 
scription list. The members of the 
League will be glad to know that the 
list is now growing rapidly, and that the 
outlook is very encouraging. We would 
invite our friends to send in the names 
of those whom they consider proper 
candidates for membership in the 
League, so that we can send them our 
literature and invite them to co-operate 
with us in the work in which we are en- 
gaged. We are convinced that a little 
effort in this way will be amply repaid 
by the results. Those who have already 
been assisting us in this way deserve 
our hearty thanks, which we here hearti- 
ly extend. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE LEAGUE. 


The attention of our readers is in- 
vited to the publications of the League 
which are arousing an interest which is 
gratifying. 

Nothing more suggestive and helpful 
to one who would become acquainted 
with and pursue the natural method of 
Bible Study could be named than the 
Bible League Primer No. L., entitled “An 
Outline View of the Bible as God’s Reve- 
lation of Redemption.” The purpose of 
this small volume is “to help those who 
desire it to gain, in the shortest way and 
with the least waste of energy, a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the English 
Bible.” 

Rev. Dr. Burrell who is using it with 
his summer Bible Class for women 
writes: 

“T.am following the line of Primer No. 
I. with great personal interest and ac- 
ceptance to my class.” 

And Rev. John Urquhart writes: 

“T find it admirable. It meets the need 
of the time, for it is of first importance 
to rescue the young before they are 
poisoned by this miasma that threatens 
to envelope our Protestantism. The litle 
book is marked by great insight, and will 
be most stimulating and instructive to 
Sunday-school teachers and others.” 

The League has also issued, in a 
pamphlet of 112 pages, entitled “Bible 
or No Bible?” a complete stenographic 
report of its first Convention, held in 
New York City in May, in which will be 


found addresses by eminent scholars of — 
discussing the — 
great issues which underlie the position 


various denominations, 
of the League in its stand for the Word | 
of God. The price of the pamphlet has 
been fixed at twenty-five cents. me 
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Editorial fhotes 
CHRIST’S “LITTLE ONES.” 


It is exceedingly touching to observe 
the tenderness of our Lord’s habitual 
thought of His followers, as manifested 
in the affectionate designations which 

He applies to them. It 

Our Lord’s was a land and an age in 
Hypocoristic which the teaching func- 
Expressions. tion was greatly magni- 

fied. “No Hindoo fana- 
tic,’ writes Edersheim, “would more 
humbly bend before Brahmin saints, nor 
devout Romanist more venerate the 
members of a holy community, than the 
Jew his great Rabbis.” And Jesus was 
the supreme Rabbi, veritably “a teacher 
come from God” (John iii. 2). First 
and above everything else, therefore, 
His followers were His “disciples,” and 
so He constantly thought and spoke of 
them (Luke xxii. 11; John viii. 31; xiii. 
B53 vo). As His “disciples” they 
were, of course, also His “servants” 
(Matt. x. 24, 25; John xii. 26; xiii. 16); 
for this is the relation which was uni- 
versally assumed to be implied in dis- 
cipleship (Schoettgen, Hor. Hebr., on 
John xv. 11). But Jesus did not wish 
to look upon His “disciples” as “ser- 
vants,”’ though He alone of the Rabbis 
was really their Lord as well as Master. 
He preferred® to think of them as 
Siriends’. (John xv. 15). Nay, they 
were more even than “friends;” they 
were His “children” (Mark x. 24; John 
xxi. 5), or in the extreme expression 
of His tenderness, His “little children” 
(John xiii. 33). His shepherd heart 
went out to them as His “flock” (Matt. 
Pemeate) [ohn x) 16, Ri«Vs), or. rather, 


in the fondness of His thought of them, 
His “little flock” (Luke xii. 32). They 
were His “sheep” (Matt. x. 6), or even 
His “little sheep” (John x. 7, 16); or, 
rather, more lovingly, His “lambs” 
(Luke x. 3), or even His “little lambs,” 
His “lambkins” (John xxi, 15). It will 
be observed that the use of what the 
grammarians call “hypocoristics,” or 
“endearing diminutives,” is character- 
istic of our Lord’s thought and speech 
concerning His followers. In a word, 
He employs by predilection “pet names” 
in designating them. 


What may be looked upon as, in a 
formal point of view at least, the typi- 
cal form of our Lord’s “endearing di- 
minutives” as applied to His disciples, 
may possibly be discerned in a designa- 
tion that occurs a half-dozen times in 
the record of the Evangelists, though 
in all these cases it may have been 

spoken by the Lord on 

“These Little not more than two or 
Ones.” three different occasions. 
We refer to the designa- 

tion, “These little ones.” There is no 
substantive expressed. The adjective 
‘little’ simply with the article is used 
substantively,—‘“the little;’ though the 
demonstrative pronoun is always pres- 
ent, and the phrase is not “the little 
[ones],” but ever “these little [ones].” 
The emphasis, that is, is solely upon the 
objects to whom the designation is ap- 
plied. These objects are called nothing 
whatever but “little.” This certainly 
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bears the appearance of being formally 
just the perfect embodiment of the “en- 
dearing diminutive,” the “pet name,” so 
to speak, at its climax, the expression 
of pure affection without implication of 
aught else whatsoever. It seems, that is, 
to tell us nothing about Christ’s “little 
ones” except that He loves them very 
fondly and thinks of them with ex- 
quisite tenderness, going out towards 
them in a passionate impulse of protec- 
tion. Let us see if this be not true. 


It has sometimes been thought, no 
doubt, that the phrase “ these little 
ones” is merely a paraphrase for “chil- 


dren;” and even that it is sometimes 
employed quite literally to 
Often Sup- mean just actual children, 


posed a Des- 
ignation of 
Children. 


Thus multitudes of Chris- 
tians seem to be accus- 
tomed to read Matt. xviii. 
to: “See that ye despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven”, quite simply as a 
declaration that the “angels of little 
children” (whatever these “angels” may 
be) hold a peculiarly exalted place in 
heaven. The repetition of the phrase 
“these little ones” in this verse from 
verse 6, and the relation of the phrase 
in verse 6 to the corresponding phrase 
“one such little child” in verse 5, to- 
gether with the connection of this whole 
series of verses (5-14) with verses 1-4, 
where a “little child” is presented as a 
model to the disciples, appear to many 
readers to exclude all other interpreta- 
tions. And this feeling seems to re- 
ceive support from the parallel pas- 
sages, Mark ix. 37, 42, Luke ix. 48, xvii. 
2, from which it is inferred that the 
idea of actual little children underlies 
the expression. The conviction derived 
from these passages, that it is little 
children who are meant by the phrase, 
becomes so strong in the minds of 
some, indeed, that they are ready to 
impose it vi et armis even on such a 
passage as Matt. x. 42, where there is 
no allusion to children in the context 
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at all. Thus, for example, Alford and 
Morrison suggest that we must suppose 
that some actual children were present 
when our Lord was delivering His in- 
structions to the Apostles, and that He 
indicated them by a gesture—“one of 
these little ones,’ these, to wit, whom 
you see standing there. To seek the 
“children” somewhere outside the dis- 
course, however, surely amounts to an 
admission that they are not discoverable 
in the discourse. 


In endeavoring to ascertain the real 
meaning of the phrase, it may be well 
to take our start from 

Designates this  last-cited passage. 
Not Children, It gives us at once its 
but Disciples, first appearance in the 
in Matt. x.42. Gospel narratives and its 
earliest recorded occur- 

rence in the discourses of our Lord. 
Our Lord is (Matt. x. 40-42) bringing to 
a close His instructions to the Apos- 
tles as He sent them forth on their first, 
their trial, evangelistic tour. His words 
are words of the highest encourage- 
ment. “He that receiveth you,” He 
says, “receiveth Me, and he that re- 
ceiveth Me receiveth Him that sent 
Me.” That is the general declaration: 
our Lord makes common cause with 
His messengers. Then comes the en- 
forcement by illustration. It was a mat- 
ter of common understanding that “he 
that receiveth a prophet in the name 
of a prophet”—that is, not in the name 
of another prophet, but on this sole 
ground, that he is a prophet, or, as we 
should say in our English idiom, “as a 
prophet”—“shall receive a prophet’s re- 
ward; and he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous man”’— 
that is, again merely because of his 
righteousness—‘“‘shall receive a _ right- 
eous man’s reward.” The broad prin- 
ciple, then, is that the receiver shall be 
put, in the matter of reward, on the 
level of the received: he, by his recep- 
tion of the prophet or righteous man, 
takes common ground with him, and 
becomes sharer in his reward. Now 
comes the application, marked as such 
(and not the continuation of the exam- 
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ples), by a change of construction. 
“And whosoever’—perhaps we may par- 
aphrase, “Likewise whosoever’—‘who- 
soever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.” The ordering of the 
clauses in this sentence is parallel with 
the ordering of the clauses in each of 
the preceding sentences. As, then, in 
them the prophet was received in the 
name of a prophet, and the righteous man 
in the name of a righteous man, so here 
when we read of “one of these little ones” 
being received in the name of a “disci- 
ple,” it is clear that these two terms are 
synonyms. “One of these little ones” 
means in other words just a “disciple.” 
Again, “in the name of a disciple’ here 
means just what “in the name of a 
prophet” or “in the name of a righteous 
man” meant in the preceding clauses; 
that is to say, not “in the name of an- 
other disciple,” but “on this sole ground, 
namely, that he is a disciple.” If the 
receiver of the prophet shall share 
the prophet’s reward, and the re- 
ceiver of the righteous man the right- 
eous man’s reward, so the receiver of the 
disciple shall share the disciple’s re- 
ward. Therefore, again, a “little one” 
is just another name for “a disciple.” 

It is not merely the parallelism that 
would be ruined, however, by reading, 
“Whosoever shall give drink unto a lit- 
tle child in the name of a disciple.” The 
entire significance of the declaration would 
be wrecked. The object of the declar- 
ation was to enhearten and encourage 
the Apostles on their mission. How 
would it enhearten them to tell them 
that goodness to children would surely 
receive its reward? It was that good- 
ness to them, the disciples, should re- 
ceive a high reward that they needed 
to be assured of. We may be certain, 
then, that it is this that is asserted. 
And even the variations of phraseology 
introduced into the parallel sentences in 
this application, conduce to emphasiz- 
ing this needed lesson. These varia- 
tions are four in number. In the 
first place, instead of the simple 


“he that” receiveth we have here the 
emphasized _ universal “whosoever;” 
there is no danger of failure here! 


Next, instead of the simple comprehen- 
sive “receiveth,’” we have here the least 
conceivable benefit specified—‘shall 
give to drink a cup of cold water only”: 
the slightest goodness to them shall be 
noted and rewarded! Next, instead of 
the simple statement that the benefiter 
shall share the reward of the benefited, 
we have the solemn asseveration that 
in no case will a due reward be missed: 
the nature of the reward is left in large 
vagueness, and it is hinted only that it 
shall be appropriate, treated as due, and 
surely given. Lastly, instead of the 
cold “a disciple,” we have the tender 
“one of these little ones.” The “disci- 
ples” our Lord has in mind are His own 
disciples; His own disciples He loves 
with a devoted love; and this love is 
pledged to their protection. How nat- 
ural it is, then, that he that receives 
them shall be treated as having re- 
ceived Him! The effect of these varia- 
tions from the formally exact parallel 
is thus not to destroy or even to mar 
the parallel, but to raise it to its emo- 
tional climax. The lesson conveyed is 
that Christ’s disciples are under the 
watchful charge of His jealous love, a 
love that is as strong as death, the flashes 
whereof are flashes of fire, a very flame 
of the Lord. 


The case stands precisely the same 
with the paragraph Matt. xviii. 6-14. It 
can seem to be different there, indeed, 
only when we misapprehend the rela- 

tion of this paragraph to 
Alsoin Matt. the preceding one (Matt. 
XViii. 6-14. xviii. I-4) and the nature 
of the transition that is 
made at verse 5. The Apostles had 


been disputing as to their relative 
claims to greatness in the coming 
kingdom; and the Lord teaches them 
a much needed lesson in  humili- 


ty by means of the example of a little 
child. Setting a little child in their 
midst, He exhorts them to emulate its 
simplicity if they would be first in the 
kingdom of heaven. With the fourth 
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verse, however, this incident closes, 
and the lesson from it is concluded. 
The discussion that follows, in the suc- 
ceeding verses, is no longer an inculca- 
tion of humility. It is an exhilarating 
pledge of the whole mediatorial, or 
rather Divine, power, to the keeping, 
protection and glorification of Christ’s 
followers. The connection between the 
two paragraphs is of the slenderest, 
and appears to consist of little more 
than this,—that Christ’s followers are 
spoken of in both paragraphs as like 
little children. In the first paragraph 
they are exhorted to become “as little 
children,” and commendation is passed 
upon those who humble themselves “as 
this little child.” In the second para- 
graph we are told how our Lord stands 
affected towards—not “little children” 
literally, but “such little children,”— 
such, that is, as become like little chil- 
dren, in obedience to Him. These, He 
declares, He takes under His own pro- 
tection, rewarding those who benefit 
them, and visiting with the severest 
punishment those who evil-entreat 
them; their angels ever behold the 
Father’s face in heaven; if they go astray 
everything is dropped that they may be 
sought out and recovered; the Father’s 
will is pledged that no one of them shall 
perish. 

The note of individual, as over 
against class, oversight and protection, 
must be observed in order to appreciate 
the full value of this language. From the 
beginning throughout, the stress is laid 
upon the individual as the object of the 
Divine love. Whoever receives any one 
such little child receives Christ; whoever 
causes a single one of them to stumble, 
were better drowned in the sea; no sin- 
gle one of them must be despised, 
since their angels abide in the Father’s 
presence; if only one of them strays, all 
is left until he be recovered; the Father’s 
will is that not a single one of them 
shall perish. It were absurd to suppose 
that the subject of all these great as- 
surances were the whole body of human 
infants,—of a large number of whom 
such assurances are never fulfilled. The 
passage is in effect but the Synoptic par- 


allel of the seventeenth chapter of John, 
with its great assertion that nothing 
shall be lost of all that the Father has 
given the Son; or, perhaps better, the 
evangelic parallel of Romans viii. 28-39 
with its triumphal note of perfect safety 
for all that love God. Christ’s “little 
ones,” in short, are just who He tells us 
they are—“those that believe on Him,” 
of whom “it is not the will of the Father 
that one should perish,” whose angels 
“in heaven do always behold the face of 
the Father which is in heaven.” 


The same conclusion is forced on us 
similarly at Mark ix. 42, the declaration 
of which is parallel with Matt. xviii. 6, 

and is immediately pre- 

Andin Mark ceded by a verse, the 
1X... 42s thought of which is paral- 
lel to Matt. x. 42, so that it 

gives us afresh in a single context the 
two primary statements which we have 
met with in Matthew. We read here: 
“Whosoever shall give you a cup of wa- 
ter to drink because ye are Christ’s, ver- 
ily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward. And whosoever: shall 
cause one of these little ones that believe 
to stumble, it were better for him that 
a great mill-stone were hanged about his 
neck and he were cast into the sea.” 
The variation of the phraseology in verse 
41 from its parallel in Matt. x. 42 sup- 
plies a commentary upon the meaning of 
the phrases in the latter. The “little 
ones” of the one becomes the “you”— 
that is, Christ’s Apostles—in the other; 
and the “in the name of a disciple” of 
the one becomes “in the name that ye 
are Christ’s” in the other. Thus the in- 
terpretation offered of the passage in 
Matthew is confirmed by the very lan- 
guage of the passage in Mark. But this 
language also sets the meaning of the 
phrases of the succeeding verse. The 
“you,” that is, the disciples, of this verse 
is replaced in that by “these little ones 
that believe,” which must therefore 
mean the same thing as the “you”—that 
is to say, just “the disciples.’ This 
would be manifest, indeed, of itself, since 
these “little ones” are specifically de- 
fined here not as little ones simply, but 
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as those little ones “that have faith.” 
This specific class of little ones, then— 
the class of “believers’”—is the one des- 
ignated. It is quite clear therefore that 
“these little ones” in this passage means 
not children, but Christ’s disciples. 


In the only other passage in which 
the phrase occurs—Luke xvii. 2—the 
matter is equally clear. 
Likewise in This passage is parallel in 
Luke xvii.2. its assertion with Matt. 
xviii. 6 and Mark ix. 42, 
and repeats in effect their language. “It 
were well for him, through whom occa- 
sions of stumbling come,” we read, “if a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were thrown into the sea, rather 
than that he should cause one of these 
little ones to stumble.” There is no al- 
lusion to children in the entire context, in 
which our Lord simply warns His “dis- 
ciples” against sins against their breth- 
ren. In this and the parallel passage in 
Mark, in other words, we have simply 
renewed manifestations of the Savior’s 
infinite concern for those He calls “these 
little ones.” He pronounces the sin of 
causing those for whom His love was 
thus pledged to stumble almost too 
great for words to express. 


On each occasion of its occurrence, 
therefore, the phrase “these little ones” 
evinces itself, independently, a designa- 
tion, not of children, but of the disciples 


of Christ. In these cir- 
Mark ix. 37 cumstances we can not 
Does Not _— permit doubt to be thrown 
Modify This on its meaning in the pal- 
Conclusion. mary passage, Matt. xviii. 


6, by the circumstance 
that certain passages in Mark (ix. 37) 
and Luke (ix. 48) which are parallel to 
Matt. xviii. I-5 might easily be under- 
stood of little children. The phrase 
“these little ones” does not occur in 
these passages of Mark and Luke; its 
place being taken by language which, if 
these passages stood alone, might easily 
suggest to the reader only little chil- 
dren. Perhaps, however, this is saying 
a little too much of the passage in Mark 
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(ix. 36, 37), at least. This reads: “And 
He took a little child and set him in the 
midst of them: and taking him in His 
arms, He said unto them, Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little children 
in My name, receiveth Me; and whoso- 
ever receiveth Me, receiveth not Me, 
but Him that sent me.” The account in 
Matthew is fuller and permits the con- 
nection of the clauses to be more exact- 
ly estimated: it seems as if it were mere- 
ly the compression of Mark’s report 
which is responsible for the apparent 
identity of the “little child’ of verse 
36 and “one of such little children” 
of verse 37. But even in Mark it is to 
be noted the phrases employed in the two 
verses are not the same. The phrase used 
in the latter verse is not “a little child,” 
but “one of such little children.” This 
is practically the same with Matthew’s 
“one such little child,’ and seems to be 
open to the same interpretation,—not 
“one little child,” but “one of those who 
are spiritually like little children.” And 
the subsequent use (verse 42) of the 
phrase “one of these little ones” obvi- 
ously in this spiritual sense, renders this 
interpretation easier. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren appears. entirely justified, 
therefore, when he tells us (Bible Class 
Expositions, Mark, page 142) that “such 
little children” here means just “those 
who are thus lowly, unambitious and un- 
exacting.” 


It must be confessed, on the other 
hand, that if Luke ix. 48 stood alone, we 


should very naturally 

Nor Does _ think in it of nothing but 
Even a literal child. What Luke 
Luke ix. 48. tells us is that Jesus “took 


a little child and set him 
by His side and said unto them, Whoso- 
ever shall receive this little child in My 
name, receiveth Me; and whosoever 
shall receive Me, receiveth Him that 
sent Me.” “This little child’ seems an 
explicit reference to the child seated 
by Jesus’ side. Indeed, the reference is 
just a little too explicit. Are we to be- 
lieve, for example, that just this particu- 
lar child was intended, and no other? Is 
the promise confined to those who re- 
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ceived this single child which Jesus now 
had by His side? Surely the meaning is 
not this particular child, but as G L. 


Hahn puts it, “that which is represented — 


by this child.” Is, then, what is repre- 
sented by this child just other actual 
children like itself? Or rather all those 
who bear an inner resemblance to its 
childlike qualities? It does not seem 
out of the question that the latter may 
be intended. And the concluding clause 
does something to bear this out. “For,” 
we read, “he that is least among you all, 
the same is great.” ‘“Least”—surely not 
in size or age: in inner self-estimation 
rather, in humility and absence of self- 
consciousness. Thus, after all, there is 
a flavor of something else than youth- 
fulness even in this passage also. 

Perhaps we may not unjustly say, then, 
with Hahn, that “the sense of the first 
clause is: not ‘A child is so highly es- 
teemed in God’s sight that to receive it 
in Christ’s name is the same as to re- 
ceive God’ (Bisping Keil); nor yet, 
‘Every disciple of Christ who is like a 
child in unassumingness and humility is 
so highly esteemed of God that whoever 
receives him, etc.’ (Meyer); but, ‘Every 
kindness that any one shows to the least 
of My followers, because he is My fol- 
lower, is reckoned to him as if he had 
shown it to Me, even to My heavenly 
Father Himself.” Something like this 
is obviously intended: and in proportion 
as we feel that this is the case in that 
proportion we feel that it is at least in- 
adequate to understand the phrase “this 
little child” as referring merely to a lit- 
eral child. Accordingly, Dr. Broadus 
waxes very bold, and prefers to interpret 
explicitly of the spiritual child (on Matt. 
xvill. 5-9). “The reference in Matthew 
and Mark,” he says, “is plainly to the 
lowly believer. But Luke says, ‘Whoso- 
ever shall receive this little child in My 
name.’ Luke’s account is very brief, 
omitting the sayings of Matt. xviii. 3, 4. 
The idea had become familiar to all 
Christian minds that Jesus used a little 
child for an object lesson, and so it is 
likely that Luke meant ‘this little child’ 
representatively, the lowly believer who 
is like this child.” 


Some may feel, no doubt, that such 
an interpretation subjects the actual 
text of Luke too strongly to the 
influence of the parallel passages: 
and that we ought to interpret Luke 
strictly independently, apart from all 
influence from them. In that case 
surely we should interpret Matthew and 
Mark also strictly independently, apart 
from the influence of what may appear 
to us the natural meaning of Luke; and 
this passage can not then be pleaded as 
modifying the apparent sense of those. 
Indeed, in any event, explain the differ- 
ence of language as we may, and under- 
stand Luke as we can, the passages in 
Matthew and Mark too clearly indicate 
their own meaning to be successfully ex- 
plained in a different sense, for the pur- 
pose of harmonizing them with Luke. 
If we find it difficult to understand Luke 
in harmony with them, we must just let 
Luke bear the brunt of the difficulty. 
However we ultimately expound his 
text, we must abide by the clear mean- 
ing conveyed by the language of Mat- 
thew and Mark for theirs. 


We may take it, then, as established 
“Little Ones” that the phrase “these lit- 
Not a Rabbi- be ones” on ae Master's 
ER ERRC = me meant not Pac ie 

pat ores ut distinctly “My disci- 
for Pees ples.” The question still 

ples. presses, however, whence 
the Master derived this term as a desig- 
nation of His disciples. It has frequently 
been suggested that He simply adopted 
it from the Rabbinical schools, in which 
“little ones” had come to be a current 
designation of “pupils.” This idea seems 
traceable to John Jacob Wetstein, who 
in his great edition of the Greek New 
Testament illustrates the phrase on its 
first occurrence (Matt. x. 40) by the fol- 
lowing citation from an old Jewish com- 
mentary on Genesis, known as the Bere- 
shith Rabba (xlii. 4): “If there are no 
little ones, there are no disciples; if 
there are no disciples, there are no 
sages; if there are no sages, there are 
no elders; if there are no elders, there 
are no prophets; if there are no proph- 
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ets, there is no God.’ Following this 
suggestion, commentators of the high- 
est rank, such as Bolten, Kuinoel, Bloom- 
field, Fritzsche, have accordingly ex- 
plained the phrase simply as a H'ebraism 
for “disciples,” so that in His employ- 
ment of it our Lord would have done 
nothing but adopt a current denomina- 
tion of “disciples.” The correctness of 
the assumption on which this explana- 
tion is based, viz., the currency in the 
Rabbinical schools of the phrase “little 
ones” as a designation of “pupils,” was, 
however, long ago called sharply in 
question by Meyer (Ed. 2, p. 215, note) 
and Bruno Bauer (II. 241). The pas- 
sage from the Bereshith Rabba, Meyer 
points out, is scarcely foundation enough 
for such an assumption, especially as the 
progressive development of the idea em- 
bodied in it seems plainly to indicate 
that in it the term “little ones” means 
not “disciples,” but just “children.” As 
a consequence of these criticisms the no- 
tion has quite generally died out, and 
most commentators will agree to-day 
with Weiss (Meyer, 8 Ed., 1890) when 
he says briefly: “Wetstein erroneously 
maintains that the expression was cur- 
rent among the Rabbis for the concep- 
tion ‘disciples.’ ” 


It is worth while to observe, however, 
precisely what is set aside 
What We by tthe ccriticisms of 


May Learn Meyer and his successors. 
from the It is no more than that 
“Bereshith the term “little ones” 
Rabba.” means directly (Meyer 
says “schlechtin’”) “disci- 


ples,’ and was current as a well-known 
synonym of that term. It would be too 
much to claim that it could not be, or 
even neverwas, employed by the Rabbins 
to designate “disciples” figuratively. It 
would be too much to say even that the 
passage in the Bereshith Rabba referred 
to has no bearing on such an employ- 
ment of it. We observe that, unde- 
terred by such criticism, Dr. Edersheim 
still appeals to this passage (Life and 
Times of Jesus, Ed. 1, I., 652) to show 
that a fuller meaning might be borne to 
our Lord’s contemporaries by the phrase 
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“these little ones” than it bears to us. 
“It shows,” he remarks, “that the phrase 
‘little ones’ would naturally be under- 
stood as ‘the children’” (inverted com- 
mas his) “who were still learning the 
elements and who would by and by 
grow into ‘disciples.” It would seem 
to be used here, then, in his opinion, not 
indeed of “disciples,” but of “disciples 
in the making;” and on our Lord’s lips, 
therefore, to designate His followers 
not exactly as “disciples” but at least as 
inchoate disciples. 

How far this view is justified, and 
what the real bearing of the passage 
in the Bereshith Rabba is on the mean- 
ing of the phrase as used by our Lord, 
may perhaps be best estimated, how- 
ever, by reading it more at large. We 
translate it from Wiunsche’s version (p. 
I9I seq.) :—“What, then, was the distress 
in the days of Ahaz? Aram pressed 
from before and the Philistines from be- 
hind. It was just like a prince whom his 
tutor wished to destroy, but considered 
that if he killed him himself he would 
forfeit his life to the King, but if he 
should rather simply take his nurse from 
him he would die of himself. So also 
Ahaz said: Where there are no lambs, 
there are no rams; and where there are 
no rams, there are no sheep; and where 
there are no sheep there is no shepherd; 
and where there is no shepherd, there 
the world can not subsist. Accordingly 
he thought: Where there are no chil- 
dren learning, there are no disciples; 
where no disciples, no sages; where no 
sages, no elders; and where no elders, 
there are no prophets; and where there 
are no prophets, there God does not let 
His Shechina rest on them (see Is. viii. 
16). Rabbi Hunja bar Eleasar said: 
Why is the King called Ahaz? Because 
he destroyed the houses of assembly and 
instruction. Rabbi Jacob bar Abba, in 
the name of Rabbi Acha, referring to Is. 
viii. 17, 18, ‘And I wait for the Eternal 
who hides his face from the house of 
Jacob’ said: There is no heavier hour 
than that in which God says, ‘I hide my 
face’ (see Deut. xxxi. 18); and from that 
hour I wait for the fulfilment of the word 
of Deut. xxxi. 21, ‘It shall not be forgot- 
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ten out of the mouths of their seed.’ Of 
what profit is this? ‘Behold I and the 
children whom the Eternal has given 
me are a sign and a wonder in Israel’ 
(see Is, viii, 18). Were they then his 
children? They were certainly His 
disciples. They were, however, so dear 
to him that they were as if his children. 
When King Ahaz began to destroy the 
houses of assembly and teaching, they 
began all to cry. Woe!” 

It is dangerous to launch out ever so 
little upon the sea of Rabbinical inter- 
pretation. But the central idea of this 
passage appears to be the importance 
of the rising generation. Ahaz, wishing 
to root out the worship of God in Is- 
rael, wisely began by destroying Church 
and School, shrewdly arguing that if he 
dried up the supply of worshippers at its 
source, the stream would die out of it- 
self. And the Rabbis, so far commend- 
ing this unrighteous ruler, remind them- 
selves that in the rising generation is 
the hope of the nation and of the church 
and the school alike. The passage cited 
by Wetstein thus appears to be in es- 
sence but a study in correlatives, the gist 
of which is that the hope of everything 
hangs on the children: when no children 
are in the schools—then there can come 
out into the work-a-day world nothing 
good; sages, elders, prophets alike fail, 
and God can not visit His people. Of 
course, it is all spoken from the Rab- 
binical standpoint, and it is children in 
the school that are in mind; but we can 
not see that the word “little ones’? means 
in the context anything but just “chil- 
dren.” That the idea, nevertheless, of 
the affectionate designation of “disci- 
ples” by the tender name of “children” 
was by no means foreign to the Rabbini- 
cal mind appears from the latter portion 
of the passage we have quoted. There 
Is. viii. 18 is interpreted as having refer- 
ence to these children of the mind rather 
than of the body. The general result we 
derive from this passage is therefore 
that, although it affords no proof that 
the specific phrase “the little ones’ was 
current among the Rabbis in the sense 
of “disciples,” it does clearly exhibit 
that the affectionate application of the 
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term “children” to one’s disciples was 
by no means alien to Rabbinical feeling, 
as, indeed (since they too were men) it 
could not well be. Nothing could be 
more touching than the simple words 
with which our extract closes, which tell 
us that Isaiah’s pupils were “so dear to 
him” that they were as his children: 
and nothing could more aptly illustrate 
the employment by our Lord of the 
designation “these little ones” of His 
disciples, if that phrase in its literal con- 
notation denotes children. 


The source of the suggestion to our 
Lord of the particular phrase, “These 
little ones,’ as a des- 

Whence Did Ourignation of His disci- 
Lord Derive the ples, remains, how- 
Phrase? ever, even after we 
have heard the Rab- 

bis, still to seek. We have seen that 
it is natural to think and speak of one’s 
disciples as his “children,” and that the 
passage quoted by Wetstein from the 
Bereshith Rabba seems to indicate the 
use among the Rabbis of the term “lit- 
tle ones” for “children.” But we are 
afraid that when we have said this we 
have not said quite all. It would seem 
that we must add that this particular 
term, as applied by the Rabbis. to chil- 
dren, appears to be freighted not so 
much with affectionate feeling as rather 
with the simple implication of immatur- 
ity. If we may trust the Lexicographers, 
children were “little ones” to the Rabbis 
only as undeveloped and unripe things, 
not yet arrived “at years of discretion.” 
The “katan” and “katanna” were simply 
the “boy” and “girl” in opposition to the 
mature man and woman. Although 
then this term for children was occasion- 
ally transferred by them metaphorically 
to their pupils, it was not in a very pleas- 
ant sense. The “little one” among the 
pupils was just an “abortion,’—one who 
set himself up in his immaturity in op- 
position to his master’s ripe learning, 
or one who, while yet fit only to learn, 
prematurely assumed the functions of a 
teacher (Tract Sotah 22a, quoted by 


both Levy and Jastrow sub voc.). It was 


~ oe 
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assuredly not from this circle of ideas 
that our Lord derived his use of the 
phrase. 

It is worth remarking further that 
this term, employed by the Rabbis 
to express the immaturity of childhood, 
never occurs in the Old Testament as 
a designation of children. Children are 
never spoken of as “little ones” in the 
Hebrew Old Testament. Readers of the 
English Bible will no doubt be sur- 
prised by such a statement, since the 
English Bible is sown thickly with such a 
designation. But this is wholly due to 
the English translators, who render 
thus a Hebrew collective noun (taph) 
the suggestion of which is not small- 
ness of size, but trippingness of gait. 
To the Hebrew, in other words, chil- 
dren appealed, not as “little ones,” but 
as “toddlers” (Gen. xxxiv. 29; xliii. 8; 
Rival sex viie5s\ xl vit: 12, 24018) ots) Ex: 
<lOw2A-) Nitmb, Xiv, 3h; Xvi 25s XXX. 
Omi Anite LO. 17527, 24% Det.) 1 30; 
Toa eset kx PAs KIN ITs josh.) 1. 
14; vili. 35; Judges xviii. 21; 2 Sam. 
ih See ay (Eben Soe Gigs 5.0.0.4 en tsh 
Ezra vilin 215) Esther ii 133 vill. 
11; Ezek. ix. 6. Yet other terms 
with other implications are used in Ps. 
Cxxxvii. 9; Job xxi. 11; Jeremiah xiv. 3; 
xlviii. 4; Zech. xiii. 7, where the term 
“little ones” occurs in the Authorized 
Version). This term (taph), moreover, 
is never rendered in the Greek Old 
Testament by the Greek phrase mean- 
ing “little ones” which our Savior em- 
ploys. Indeed, this Greek phrase (pwex- 
pod ) never occurs in the Septuagint as 
the translation of any Hebrew word 
standing for “children.” The Greek 
phrase “little ones” in the sense of 
“children” is thus just as unexampled 
in Biblical usage as is the correspond- 
ing Hebrew one. (Students will per- 
ceive at a glance that such passages as 
Gen. xliv. 20; Is. lx. 22 for the Hebrew, 
aud Gen.» xiii, 325) 19:Sams xvi. II; 2 
Chron. xxii. 1, in the Greek, where “lit- 
tle one” means distintively “the little 
one,” that is, the smallest child, are not 
exceptions to this statement.) 

Nor indeed would it have seemed much 
more natural to a Greek affectionately to 
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designate children “little ones” than it did 
to the Hebrews. Their term for “little,” 
puxpds, did not easily suggest fewness 
of years, but rather smallness of size, 
with an implication of triviality; and 
when applied to people in a metaphori- 
cal sense it was apt to convey a tinge 
of reproach. No passage is adduced in 
Stephens’ Thesaurus where it is used 
as a substantive, singular or plural, in 
the sense of “child” or “children.” It 
occurs no doubt as an adjective qualify- 
ing the word “child”: “You deceive 
me with words as if I were a little 
child,’ for example, we read in Theo- 
gnis (254)—where its essentially un- 
complimentary implication is apparent. 
But this is something very different 
from its use without substantive to mean 
“child” or “children.” It is also found 
in an epithet attributed to individuals 
in the classics, as in the New Testa- 
ment (“James the Less,” or rather “the 
Little’) and in Rabbinical Hebrew 
(“Samuel the Little”): thus we 
read in Aristotle of “Amyntas the Little” 
and in Xenophon of “Aristodemus, 
called the Little,’ and in Aristophanes 
of “Kleigenes the Little.” But no more 
in the classics than in the New Testa- 
ment or Rabbinical Hebrew is it inferi- 
ority of age that is expressed (cf. 
Meyer on Mark xv. 40). There seems 
thus to be no obtrusive point of con- 
nection in either Hebrew or Greek 
usage to explain naturally the selection 
by our Lord of “these little ones,” con- 
ceived as a designation for “children,” 
as an endearing diminutive to designate 
His “disciples.” 


If we search the Old Testament, in- 
deed, for a possible point 
Is It Root- of departure for the 
edin Zech. framing of such a phrase 
xili. 7? as our Lord uses, there is 
but one passage which 
readily suggests itself. We refer to Zech. 
xiii. 7. This passage in our Revised 
English Version is as follows: “Awake, 
O sword, against My shepherd, and 
against the man that is My fellow, saith 
the Lord of Hosts; smite the shepherd 
and the sheep shall be scattered; and I 
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will turn My hand upon the little ones.” 
This remarkable prophecy our Lord 
quotes (Matt. xxvi. 31; Mark xiv. 27), 
recognizing in Himself Jehovah’s Shep- 
herd, who is also Jehovah’s fellow, and 
in His own apprehension and crucifix- 
ion the smiting of the shepherd by 
which the sheep of the flock should be 
scattered abroad. This recognition implies 
the application of the term “the little 
ones” in the last clause of the verse to 
His followers. The Hebrew vocable 
here employed is not the ordinary He- 
brew word for “little” things used in 
later Hebrew for “children,” nor yet the 
Biblical term so frequently rendered in 
our English version “little ones,” but a 
word used in the precise form in which 
it here occurs in this passage only, but 
occurring in related forms often else- 
where, ordinarily with the implication 
of youthfulness (Gen. xix. 31, 34, 35, 38; 
Ale BSy Seebs Wos adit gee Sakishhy aiyip 
Josh. vi. 20; 1 Kings xvi. 34; Job xxx. 
I; xxxii. 6; Jer. xlviii. 4), though some- 
times also with that of insignificance 
(itidgeseviinrss) 0) Sath, ax, -enenls, ixs 22" 
Jer. xiv. 3; Micah v. 2). The Septuagint 
translators have rendered it by the pre- 
cise Greek phrase employed by our 
Lord, “the little ones” ( of puxpoé ) 
The implication of the word as used in 
this verse, as well as its general conno- 
tation, commends it powerfully to us as 
possibly forming the starting point for 
the forming of the phrase which our 
Lord uses. Clearly it is equivalent, not 
as Chambers and Shegg, for example, 
take it, to “the poor of the flock” of 
Zech. xii. 7, but rather to “the little ones 
of the flock” of Jer. xlix. 20, 50; 1. 45,— 
if indeed there is any distinction intend- 
ed between “the little ones’ and the 
flock at large, and these “little ones” 
are not rather to be conceived as the 
flock itself called “the little ones” in an 
access of tenderness, possibly with ad- 
ditional implication of the humbleness 
of their estate and the humility of their 
hearts (cf. in general Kohler). If we 
suppose our Lord’s phrase to be based 
on this passage of Zechariah, the funda- 
mental implication of its employment 
would seem to be a conception of His 
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followers less as His “children” than 
as His “little sheep’ or His “lambs.” 
The two implications are not, however, 
mutually exclusive, but, on the contrary, 
run into one another: so that even in 
this contingency the passage from 
“one such little child” in Matt. xviii. 5 
to “one of these little ones” in Matt. 
xvili. 6 would be neither inexplicable 
nor unnatural. 


The suggestion that our Lord’s 
phrase “these little ones” 
may find its root in Zech- 
Not of Some, ariah’s “little ones,’ to- 
Butof All gether with the uncer- 
His Disciples, tainty whether Zechari- 
ah’s “little @ "onesie 

identical with the flock or must rather 
be looked upon, with the majority of 
the commentators, as only a portion of 
the flock—the truly pious remnant— 
raises the question whether our Lord 
by “these little ones’ meant all His 
disciples or only a specially designated 
class of them. The latter has been 
quite commonly supposed, and interpre- 
ters have busied themselves in defining 
what are the characteristic qualities of 
this particularly specified class. Hahn, 
for example, strenuously argties that the 
disciples at large can not be meant, but 
that the designation presupposes that 
there are greater and smaller among 
the disciples (cf. Luke vii. 28); and that 
the essence of the exhortation, in Luke 
Xvii. 2 at least, is that the greater must 
not despise the lesser. Similarly Godet 
supposes that the “little ones” are “be- 
ginners in the faith,’ “those yet weak 
in faith;’” and Alford appears to think 
that it is worth considering whether the 
“lower and less advanced converts” may 
not be meant. Surely, however, the idea 
of such distinctions within the limits of 
Christ’s followers is not only without 
support from the contexts in which the 
phrase occurs, but is distinctly incon- 
sistent with them. In Matt. x. 42, for 
example, such a distinction is definitely 
negatived by the parallelism by which 
the “little ones” are identified with the 
“disciples.” Its assumption would leave 
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wholly out of account, also, the defining 
“these.” Our Lord was addressing His 
disciples and speaking (verse 40) of the 
reception accorded to them. “These 
little ones” can therefore only mean 
them. The matter is even plainer in 
Mark ix. 42, where “these little ones” 
takes up again the “you” of the preced- 
ing verse; they are therefore identified 
definitely with the disciples at large. 
They are besides openly defined as 
“those that believe,” that is to say, as 
“believers” in their essential character 
as such. Much the same may be said 
of Luke xvii. 2, in the context of which 
there is a distinction noted between 
brother and brother, but not between 
greater and lesser. While the whole 
drift of Matt. xviii. 5-14 is to exalt “the 
little ones” and to identify them just 
with that body of chosen ones to whose 
salvation the will of the Father is 
pledged. It may be taken as exegetical- 
ly certain, therefore, that by “these lit- 
tle ones” our Lord does not intend to 
single out a certain section of His disci- 
ples—whether the weakest in faith or 
the most advanced in that humility of 
heart which is the fruit of a great 
faith—but means just the whole body of 
His disciples. This is therefore simply 
one of the somewhat numerous general 
designations which He gives to His dis- 
ciples, by which to express His concep- 
tion of their character and estate and 


the nature of His feelings towards 
them. 

What, then, is the con-_ 
Expressive ception of His disciples 
of Deepest and His feeling towards 
Tenderness. them which our Lord ex- 

presses in the use of this 
designation? In their answers to these 


questions, too, the commentators differ 
very widely among themselves. The 
disciples were called “little ones,” thinks 
Reuss, because they were drawn from 
the most humble and least distinguished 
portion of society; they were so called, 
thinks De Wette, because they were de- 
‘spised and meanlyesteemed for Christ’s 
‘sake; they were so called, thinks Dr. 
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Riddle, in recognition of their weakness 
in themselves, in the midst of the per- 
secutions of the world. As many voices, 
sO many opinions. Among them all the 
characteristically crisp and _ clear-cut 
note of Bengel on Matt. x. 42 com- 
mends itself to us: “‘Little ones,’ see 
chapter xi, If;) Zech) xii. 7: ae sweet 
(suave) epithet for disciples.’ “A 
sweet epithet’—that is, a loving epithet, 
a term of endearment. That surely is 
the main import of the epithet: it is an 
utterance of deep-reaching tenderness, 
the very expression of endearment. 

Other implications may be present, but 
they are certainly secondary. Among 
these the chief one assuredly is the 
neediness of the disciples. The pas- 
sages in which the epithet occurs are 
pre-eminent for their note of protecting 
care. They read like the cry of a moth- 
er’s heart for her child: they have in 
them something of the fierceness of the 
mother’s protecting love (Matt. xviii. 6 
seq; Mark ix. 42; Luke xvii. 2); and all 
of the passion of her brooding tender- 
ness (Matt. x. 42; Mark ix. 41). And 
they run up into that marvelous declara- 
tion of the eighteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew that no man and no thing can 
snatch the objects of this love out of 
the Savior’s hands. We think we should 
not go wrong, therefore, if, neglecting 
everything else, we should say that our 
Savior calls His disciples “these little 
ones” because He thinks of them as the 
particular objects of His protecting 
care and gives in this designation of 
them a supreme expression to the depth 
and tenderness of His love for them. 
It is thus the diminutive of endearment 
by way of eminence; the purest expres- 
sion, among all His affectionate names 
for His disciples, of the fondness of His 
love for them. They were His friends 
and His children: His sheep and His 
lambs: but above all these, they were 
“His little ones,”—His “little ones” who 
needed Him and whom He would never 
fail in their times of need, even though 
their times of need be all times—as in- 
deed they are. 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 


Princeton, N. J. 
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UNBIASED INVESTIGATION, 


Professor Edmund J. Wolf, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


The charge is heard that we who hold fast to the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures are biased in our judgment. The trend of our education 
and our habits of thought prevent a dispassionate consideration of the 
subject. Prejudice disqualifies us for independent investigation. We 
are merely advocates of assumptions, defenders of opinions transmitted 
through inheritance or training. Our judgments, accordingly, being swayed 
by partisan sympathies, are worthless. We hold them because we want to. 

We are challenged to cast aside these prepossessions, to rid ourselves of 
educational and theological bias, of every predisposing influence, so that 
the mind, untrammelled, unwarped and free, may critically investigate 
and reach a strictly judicial, impartial conclusion. Fearless devotion to 
the truth moves men to inquire for themselves, to subject even the 
Scriptures to a rigid scientific scrutiny respecting their origin and compo- 
sition, absolutely regardless of consequences, hailing new discoveries 
even though they mean the demolition of cherished beliefs and the ex- 
tinction of precious hopes. 

This challenge of the critics involves several manifest assumptions: 

First, that we would rather hold to old views concerning the Scrip- 
tures, even though they be untenable, than accept new ones, though they 
be scientifically established. 

Second, that the old views concerning the revelation, inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture have actually been proven to be untenable. 

Third, that the critics themselves are free from bias. They are cer- 
tainly not holding on to traditional views on this subject. They have no 
prepossessions in favor of the Scriptures; their investigations are not handi- 
capped by the prejudices of early education. 

Yet, possibly, they are dominated by prejudices of another order. 
They undoubtedly share the limitations and infirmities which color and 
warp all investigations and discussions. The magisterial attitude so char- 
acteristic of modern scholars argues a hallucination that they assuredly 
have the whole truth. It is in fact the spirit of our age to consider itself 
incomparably superior to all past ages and to have a mastery of knowl- 
edge which dwarfs all previous attainments. The age has really gone daft 
over its prodigious advance on former times, and many critics of Holy 
Scripture seem to have fallen under this spell. The self-delusion of their in- 
tellectual primacy predetermines their investigations, shapes the outlines 
of the facts discovered and decides their application. Besides, they paid 
their homage to the scientific idol of the hour, the dominant hypothesis 
of evolution, before they proceeded with their researches into the Scrip- 
tures. They imbibed the notion that natural forces account for all, that — 
revelation is incredible, that miracles are impossible, before they sub- 
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jected Moses and the prophets to their microscope and scalpel. Their 
theory of natural law determined in advance their conclusions as to writ- 
ings which have ever been viewed as supernatural. 

It is even possible that some of these very respectable scholars are not 
altogether divested of the bias of the natural man, a bias which has ever 
“blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the glori- 
ous Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them.” 
It must be said, in all charitableness, that in their assault on -the trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures they are leagued with the open enemies of 
the Christian’s God and of every professed revelation of His will. Yea, 
more, that doctrine which is central in the Scriptures, and which has ever 
excited the reprobation and scorn of unbelievers, redemption through 
Vicarious atonement, is the doctrine which somehow is uniformly rejected 
by those who have concluded that the authority of the Scriptures is no 
greater than that of any other book. 

If then we are blinded by our sympathies so that we reject critical 
theories, it is just possible that others also are blinded by their antipa- 
thies. Could an absolutely independent and competent tribunal sit in 
judgment on both parties, it might transpire that the bias in favor of the 
Bible is fully matched by the bias against it. 

The unbiased thinker, student, investigator, in any domain has yet 
to make his appearance. The historian, the scientist, the philosopher, the 
jurist, the critic of every school, consciously or unconsciously works 
under the influence of certain inward predilections, motives, preconcep- 
tions, hopes and fears, which inevitably affect his researches and color 
his conclusions. Environment, historic events, public interests, consti- 
tutional propensities, lie in the scales. 

Freedom from bias—it is a catching phrase; a phrase to conjure with. 
Its only drawback is the lack of reality. It is a figment of the imag- 
ination—of a piece with the man who is so straight that he leans 
backward. The reviewer of a recent publication describes it as a com- 
prehensive and impartial presentation of the subject, strongly colored by 
the author’s sympathies. He hardly intended to perpetrate an Irish bull. 

Let a man demonstrate in some other province than that of the Scrip- 
tures to what extent independent thinkers can divest themselves of all par- 
tiality, sympathy and prejudice, and determine a question in the abstract, 
apart from all interest in the conclusion. 

Take the matter of a republican form of government. Is it beyond 
doubt an improvement on monarchy or absolutism? Is it best for all 
interests that the people shall establish the government under which they 
choose to live, that they should consent to the laws which are enacted 
in their behoof, that all shall have the same rights, that citizens shall 
elect their rulers and the rulers themselves be held accountable? 

We are living under a republic which our own fathers, through heroic 
self-sacrifice, established for us, and we, of course, proudly esteem it the 
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tairest and best government on earth. This is natural. But let a scholar 
discard patriotism, divest himself of all partiality for our institutions, 
dissever himself from all sacred traditions and associations, extinguish 
for the time his consciousness of being an American, and keep out of 
view the possibilities to coming generations from the supersedure of our 
government by an autocrat. Let him simply study the subject as an 
abstract proposition, allowing due weight to all argument against democ- 
racy, acknowledging the beneficent results which history fascribes to 
despotic governments, and entertaining no fear of consequences. Mark 
you, the investigation is to be prosecuted by a mind absolutely devoid 
of bias, the conclusion to be reached solely on intrinsic data. Now, will 
you name the American capable of such a task? And could you find a 
whole school of critics who, after such a study, would conclude that mon- 
archy was preferable to democracy, not eighty fools out of our 80,000,000 
people would accept their verdict. We are biased. We have predilec- 
tions. And, as Jacobi says, he who flings aside his prejudices will also 
fling aside his principles. 

Or, take the larger question of civilization. Are its boasted benefits 
worth what they cost? Is it wisest to cultivate intellectual and material 
capacities to a high tension, and incur the moral perils which ever attend 
civilized peoples? True, we have been wont to think ourselves above 
the barbarian. We pity his low condition, his mean surroundings, his 
undeveloped powers, his limited resources. We exult over our material 
comforts, our high culture, our refined tastes and artificial environments, 
our products of art and skill, our substantial wealth, and our social 
organization. 

But when we look into primitive social conditions, when we read of 
the contentment of the aborigines, their personal and social virtues, their 
full possession and enjoyment of nature, their simplicity and freedom, 
their exemption from the burdens, the ills, the aches and the vices which 
are generated in our civic order, the question at times will up, Is our lot 
really preferable to theirs? Is it for the barbarian to envy us? or for us 
to envy the barbarian? Some noble minds have actually turned away 
from civilized conditions to the primeval state. 

Now, then, let the student rid himself of all conventional and precon- 
ceived notions, take nothing for granted, have no fear of consequences, 
and give us an unbiased verdict. But the intellect capable of this has 
yet to be created. Light, even when it enters or emerges from a critic’s 
mind, is ever subject to refraction. Without the culture which forms the 
tissue and fibre of his being he would lack the requisites for tackling 
such a problem. And were a set of critics really to advocate, as the result 
of unbiased investigation, a return to barbarism as the happiest state for 
mankind, an official inquiry into their sanity would doubtless be at once 
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instituted. 
Again, were men free themselves from all bias and from all fear of 
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consequences, they might in their abstract, open-minded search for truth 
reach the conclusion that it is best for society to dispense altogether with 
government—to let each man dwell under his own vine and fig tree, 
doing that which is right in his own eyes. Advocates of such a theory 
have produced some forceful literature. They maintain that government 
does more harm than good, inflicts more wrongs than it corrects, imposes 
more burdens than it removes, and prevents rather than promotes the 
general well-being. What is it, anyhow, but brute force, usually wielded 
by the strong against the weak? No man has a natural right to rule 
another. 

Well, what is needed is certain masterful and philosophic intellects, 
which, without any leaning, or interest, or sympathy respecting the old 
order, will probe this subject to its innermost core and render an impar- 
tial judgment. What our statesmen think of men who avow such a con- 
clusion appears from a recent act of Congress, which prohibits their landing 
on our shores. 

No measure of open-mindedness, no extent of investigation, no weight 
of argument, no amount of positive assertion from specialists and theo- 
rists, can overcome our confessed bias for organized society, for civilized 
conditions, for a government by the people. Here we are too deeply 
interested to surrender our minds to critical conclusions. 

And so, when it comes to the received views concerning the Scrip- 
tures and their teachings, we do not profess to be unbiased. How could 
we be? We are too vitally and too profoundly interested. Nor do we 
admit such a bias to be culpable—a reprehensible weakness. Our 
psychological organism has more than one endowment. There are emo- 
tions to be reckoned with, a moral imperative, a sense for the unseen, 
a spiritual hunger, a God-consciousness, and the critical faculty has no 
warrant for drawing conclusions in this sphere independent of the testi- 
mony of these witnesses. “The heart has reasons of its own that the rea- 
son knows not of.” They tower far above rationalistic methods and canons. 
“There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” There are truths which do not yield to intellectual analysis. 
Why, then, must we accept its alleged results as the ultimate decision of 
all questions bearing on our relation to God? Has this critical faculty 
proven itself so invariably correct as to entitle it to override every other 
mental endowment, to rule out of court the witness of the heart, the 
validity of the moral perceptions, the sense for the mysterious, and then 
demand such proofs as the understanding can grasp? 

True science awards to love the scepter of our moral organism. And 
it finds the supreme embodiment of love in the Gospel of Christ, which 
announces that we are the offspring of God, that we are brothers, that we 
are heirs of another life. And these supernatural revelations and ideals are 
the stimulating, wholesome, indispensable nutriment of our moral nature. 
By what logic, now, must we square articles of faith with some authorita- 
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tive critical deliverance which would rob the moral nature of its daily 
bread? Why must revelation be subjected to the peculiar tests of critical 
investigators, when we know it to meet all the instincts of our being, all 
the needs of our struggle for spiritual improvement, and all the require- 
ments of our social interdependence? 

The ethical imperative eludes intellectual criticism. The spiritual tow- 
ers above the reach of the rational. He who sees truth only through the 
critical faculty, and no truth which the critical faculty can not disclose, is, 
in the language of Huxley, “as utterly incompetent to understand the ulti- 
mate nature of things, or origin of them, as the deaf man is to understand 
sounds or the blind man light.” 

And the last words which Spencer himself addressed to the reading 
public indirectly affirm the same truth: 


“Thus religious creeds, which in one way or other, occupy the sphere 
that rational interpretation seeks to occupy and fails, and fails the more 
the more it seeks, I have come to regard with a sympathy based on need: 
a feeling that dissent from these results from inability to accept the solu- 
tions offered, joined with the wish that solutions could be found.” 


Rational interpretation fails at this point, and fails the more the more 
it seeks to rule the ethical sphere, but our creeds answer to our inner needs 
and express our inner experiences, and therefore they constitute a solu- 
tion of the problem—a solution which Spencer was unable to accept, while, 
confessing that his heart recognized its force. 

I acknowledge for myself, whatever others may say about impartial and 
open-minded investigation, I am profoundly interested, strongly biassed. I 
have an overmastering inclination to accord to the deliverances of Jesus and 
His apostles contained in the Scriptures a final authority—and I can not 
see how any Christian can be free from such a bias. The saddest and the 
most inexplicable feature about present assaults on the Bible is that they 
emanate largely from Christian ministers, in whose hearts these sacred 
utterances were supposed to have been verified. Have they had no expe- 
rience of the divine regenerative power which resides in the Scriptures? 
Did they not testify to this at their ordination? Have they not derived 
from these pages a new outlook on God and on the world? Have they not 
found infinite springs of solace and inspiration in these very teachings, 
which they are now subjecting to critical tests? 

It is what these Scriptures have been to me that sustains my devotion 
to them. To their hallowing influence I am indebted for a most honorable 
parentage and for precious early memories. To the light which shone 
from the Word I must ascribe the piety, the goodness, the tenderness, the 
kindness, the integrity, which irradiated and warmed the native hearth- 
stone. 

And I should be a contemptible ingrate were I to forget what this 
Word has done directly for me. Up to my thirteenth year I knew hardly 
any other literature, and from this, therefore, was wrought the moral fibre 
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of my childhood. And when I came to tread the slippery paths of youth 
and to face the fierce onset of temptation, its warnings rescued me from 
immediate perils, and its promises brought me to the arms of a Savior 
Who assured me of forgiveness, Who wakened a new life in my soul, and 
Who, whatever my failures, my perplexities and sorrows, has been to me 
ever since through this Word what the sun in the sky is to the teeming life 
of the earth. 

I know whom I have believed. There are certainties lying outside the 
domain of scientific research. The rationalistic consciousness based upon 
the understanding and the senses alone is only one species of conscious- 
ness. There are others. There is a spiritual order of truths, in which so 
far as the universal human heart responds to them, we shall continue to 
have faith, despite the researches and judgments of criticism. 

The latter may tell me that the Fourth Gospel is the work of some 
“great unknown” author, but it can not shake my faith in the declaration 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son in order that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish but have everlasting life.” 
Here is revelation, for this came not of man nor by man. 

Critical investigations may show that the so-called Letter to the Ephe- 
sians is post-apostolic and therefore without authority, but “the exceed- 
ing greatness of His power to us-ward who believe,” referred to by the 
writer, is a fact of experience, which no criticism can wipe out. 

And some of us have been biassed by the evidence of history. We 
know that the Apostles travelled about proclaiming as a message from 
God the very doctrines which were later committed to writing, and that 
by these doctrines a new moral force was introduced into society, a mighty 
and beneficent force which turned the world upside down and transformed 
the civilization of the Empire. This same instrumentality gave to the bar- 
barian hordes the rudiments of culture and developed them into the chiv- 
alric nationalities of the Middle Ages. The first book in Teutonic litera- 
ture was Ulfila’s translation of the Scriptures, and Russian civilization 
had a like beginning. 

Neither have we forgotten the great Reformation, the greatest moral 
and social revolution in a thousand years. The light which was then kin- 
dled over Europe and which created a new epoch was derived directly 
from the Scriptures. The Greek Testament in England and Luther’s Bible 
in Germany were the supreme factors. 

And we know likewise whence come the influences which to-day are 
most potential in advancing, moulding and unifying mankind. The father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the establishment of a tribunal to 
secure justice and peace throughout the world, the outlook for a millennial 
age—whence are these if they are not the interpretation of the Scriptures 
and deductions from them which apply to all human relations? 

Our civilization is founded on this rock, and no candid critic will deny 
that those nations which most revere and most fully teach these divine 
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oracles are the foremost, the happiest, the most progressive and the most 
powerful. 

We are absolutely convinced that on their preservation hangs the fate 
of ail our institutions as well as of our individual souls. We have to con- 
fess, therefore, that our attitude is influenced not only by a powerful bias 
in their favor but also by a profound apprehension of the unspeakable peril 
to mankind from the invalidation of Scripture authority. 

We also seriously surmise that if those who regard them as merely the 
product of human agency, as but specimens of ancient literature, were 
equally candid, they would have to admit that they are biased against 
them by apprehensions of another sort, by the apparent conflict of their 
teachings with regnant scientific theories. Their investigations are handi- 
capped and their judgments warped even as ours are. The chosen standard 
of truth is in either case endangered by the present issue. To our adver- 
saries the doctrine of natural selection, the distinguishing and dominating 
equipment of our day, is the ultimate creed by which all teaching and all 
teachers are to be tested, the touchstone to which even the Bible and Chris- 
tianity must be subjected. They have discovered in nature an all-prede- 
termining force, a principle which accounts for and interprets all known 
facts, past and present, a revelation of the laws of the cosmos barring all 
other revelations. The prodigious intellectual development of the age, it 
is claimed, has found the key of all truth, the sunlight before which all our 
starlight pales and Jesus Himself only gropes. 

And now what boon to mankind does this substitute for revelation 
offer? What view does it take of the battle of life? What Gospel does it 
preach? 

Let those who desire to hear the testimony of acknowledged masters 
of this modern standard of belief, read the telling exposure of their avowals 
by Dr. John Henry Denison in the leading article of the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, 1904. According to a cardinal tenet of the hypothesis of natural 
selection there rages “a ceaseless, pitiless struggle for existence in which 
the unfit perish.” This struggle is maintained by every weapon and every 
artifice, and success is attained by cunning and ferocity—the martial fac- 
ulty ranking highest. Our story is not only written in blood but “com- 
mon sense teaches us that as the past has been, so will be the future.” 
“The human organism must fight to the bitter end or die.” “Our evolution 
must be along lines of pitiless warfare.’ According to the pure white 
light of truth, the final absolute form of knowledge in its application to 
existing conditions, human brotherhood is an illusion, altruism a dream, 
the Hague Tribunal a mockery. In spite of the outward semblance of 
generosity, we are really true at heart to the principle of natural selection. 
Every man is set at enmity with his fellowmen and this by nature’s decree. 
Natural selection works through death—and this is the sole law of devel- 
opment. We can not act otherwise. That one laborer is fiercely hostile 
to another who offers to work for less pay or longer hours, is strictly in 
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accordance with nature’s decree, with the competitive principle, the tooth 
and nail basis on which society is organized. “When a striker kills with a 
brick the man who has taken his place he has no sense of wrong-doing. 
In the deepest hold of his being . . . he has an ethical sanction. He 
feels dimly that he has justification.” “Ferocity and murderous cunning 
are always nature’s tools, by which she shapes not only our physical but 
our ethical manhood”—and all this happens by an irresistible force. 

Such is the outcome of the magisterial scholarship of our age. Such 
is the creed which men have either substituted for the Bible, or have 
madly endeavored to reconcile with the Bible: The struggle for a liveli- 
hood at whatever cost to others, a struggle to which the individual, the 
family, the state, is doomed by nature’s irresistible decree, a struggle in 
which men stand acquitted of all wrong-doing. Conscience is discredited 
by the authority of another judgment-seat. The moral nature itself is a 
product of evolution. There is no categorical imperative except the cos- 
mic order. You have not sinned. You have acted rightly. You are debtor 
to the flesh to live after the flesh. “It is nature’s decree not that you should 
be a brother to your neighbor, but that you should rob him and fight for 
a livelihood.” 

This is the doctrine heralded as the finality of truth. This is the jug- 
gernaut worshipped to-day in the temple of Science. What a wreck it 
makes of character! How it crushes justice, goodness, faith, courage, 
honor, benevolence, all the ideals which form the nutriment of the higher 
morality! Animalism dominates all. No place is left for the spiritual, and 
all that remains of ethics is self-seeking, the achievement of success by any 
weapon or artifice. 

As was said recently by an eminent Catholic priest: 


“Human rights, happiness and liberties must go down before this strife. 
This doctrine is the gospel which prevailed in prehistoric jungles, when 
huge monsters contended for mastery; it is the gospel which swayed sav- 
age minds; it is the gospel which we supposed had been driven from the 
earth by the coming of the Prince of Peace.” 


When, now, we consider the revolting teachings which commonly in- 
spire the assault on the Scriptures and see how they work out practically, 
we confess to a deep and unalterable preference for the dear old volume. 
We do not, in the language of Dr. Denison, want to “see the column of 
humanity with reversed arms turning its back on all the great ideals 
toward which it has been crawling upward in the space of a hundred thou- 
sand years or so, cheapening the moral nature, and marching back without 
conviction of sin toward the original homunculus.” We hold, in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures, that it is better to curb the ferocity of the indi- 
vidual in his struggle for existence and to require him to meet his duties 
to his neighbor and to the community. We hold that there is a supreme 
decree which requires not the treading down of one another but the help- 
ing of one another, a decree which reads “not the survival of the fittest. 
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but the fitting of as many as possible to survive.” We own to a very 
decided bias for the ethical teachings of Jesus, whom we revere as the 
original and incomparable Philosopher, and whose social principles - of 
human brotherhood and universal good will traced back to the fatherhood 
of God and communicated to man from His own self-sacrificing life, we 
cling to as the final philosophy. This is the supreme force in the cosmic 
process. By this we shall conquer. 


CRITICISM—ITS DISTINCTIONS AND VALUE 
Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D., Port Royal, Va. 


There is a great deal of loose, indefinite language in common use as 
to this word. The expression Higher Criticism was rarely heard of fifty 
or sixty years ago; and as it came into use it assumed a peculiar sig- 
nificance. With many now, opponents especially, and often by the 
Higher Critic himself, it is the synonym of what may be called Natural- 
istic Criticism, which puts aside a large portion of Biblical authority and 
even of Biblical material. Lower Criticism, on the other hand, is treated 
as that of superstition and ignorance, just as at one time in the Episcopal 
Church the High Churchman was accepted by his own school as the 
synonym of the intelligent, cultivated gentleman, the Low Churchman 
as the Evangelical ignoramus. 

At the same time it is to be recognized that there is an important and 
proper meaning of both of these forms of expression. There is a Higher 
and there is a Lower Criticism; and properly used they are co-operative 
and harmonious in their conclusions. The one may check or modify the 
conclusions of the other in the process of thorough investigation. But, 
fully and thoroughly used, their finally combined results will be harmo- 
nious, as just stated. So too with another kind of Criticism prior to these 
and creating the necessity for their existence. A glance at each of these 
and its place in the verification and interpretation of Scripture, as indeed 
of any kind of ancient literature, will show the importance of their dis- 
tinction and clear definition. 

We begin, as its name would suggest, at the bottom, that is, the 
Lower Criticism. What exactly is this? It is that of the text of a given 
book, its corruptions, its purity. Here is a book, we will say Homer or 
Plato or the New Testament. Copies, the product of successive genera- 
tions, are in existence; and in those of different periods and from differ- 
ent localities there are variations of language. Sometimes it is of only 
a word, sometimes of a sentence or even more. The effort of the Lower 
Criticism is by examination and comparison of all and with reference to 
their several periods of issue, to find out, if possible, the first and correct 


one, and the probable explanation of variations. The result in many 
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cases has been most wonderful, variations of one age and locality helping 
to clear up those of others. The result is a new text, more correct than 
any one of these preceding. New texts and other variations are possible 
to future discovery. If so discovered they will be subjected to the same 
process and like conclusions and corrections will result. 

This is called Lower Criticism. The expression is a misnomer, as 
being in its very terms indefinite and requiring to be explained. More 
properly and exactly it is Textual Criticism; the criticism of all existing 
texts, and the elimination of the mistakes, whether of additions or de- 
fects, of any previously existing one. This naturally leads to what may 
be called Exegetic Criticism; that of the agreeing interpretation of this 
purified text as to the meaning of its difficult or disputed passages. We 
thus first try to get the pure text; and then, in difficult and disputed 
passages, seek to find what is its real meaning. 

Over against this process of Lower Criticism is that which is spoken 
of as the Higher Criticism,—like the former, a misnomer. There is noth- 
ing high or low in either. The one, as we have seen, has to do with the 
purity and fulness of the text. The other has to do with its material, 
supposing these previous questions of the text settled. Here, for instance, 
is a book professedly in its origin of a certain date, in a certain communi- 
ty, and with certain peculiarities of language and expression, or of allu- 
sions to existing historical conditions. The so-called Higher Critic, prop- 
erly Literary Critic, investigates the question of their correspondence 
with or antagonism to the asserted time and circumstances of their com- 
ing into existence. Does the language correspond with that of its pro- 
fessed date as shown by its usage in other works of undoubted genuine- 
ness? It is, for instance, of the style of Milton or Addison, but it claims 
to be contemporaneous with Caedmon or Chaucer. Could it have been 
written as claimed, judging from what we know of the time and existing 
conditions of its asserted appearance? ‘The criticism is thus, as we see, 
of the existing material of the text as settled, and in its relation to the 
circumstances and times under which it claims to have come into exist- 
ence. In other words, it is not Higher, any more than Lower, Criticism, 
but Literary, which settles, or endeavors to settle, the relation of the 
book as Literature to its origin, as known in its conditions. 

The results of different investigators may not be harmonious. But it 
is falsifying to affirm or imply that the product of any one of these schools 
constitutes the scientific result of such criticism. Cheyne, for instance, 
and Driver and George Adam Smith may reach one set of conclusions. 
But Rupprecht and Green and Cramer and Osgood may arrive at different 
ones. In such case, at the most, it can only be said, until genuine tests 
have been applied, that the Higher Literary Critics are opposing one an- 
other in their conclusions. The assumed principles with which any such 
critic or school conducts its investigations must be considered and their 
claims tested. What are these and how are the claims tested? 
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The reply to this may be found in another form of Criticism, too often 
left out of sight and forgotten. Historic Criticism; that which decides 
the time and place of the book, upon other and additional grounds than 
those of its literary contents. How did this book appear? How was it 
given to the world?) What special proofs of its authorship? In what 
manner authenticated in coming from such author? How and by 
whom received and accepted? What intervening proofs, from age 
to age, that it has come down to the present? The Gospel 
of John, for instance, or the Epistles to the Corinthians, are first 
looked at in the light of such questions. And, as these are settled, the 
question of the text and its history corresponding follows. Nor can the 
results here be put aside by any in these other spheres. They seem in 
both cases to control those results. This historical evidence that John 
wrote his Gospel can not be thrown aside by any asserted verbal discord- 
ance in its material. They may all be fully answered. But, whether so 
or not, this historical evidence of authorship and its inferences remain 
and can not be put aside. 

But there is still another distinction in this matter of criticism which 
needs to be described and kept clearly in mind: that of Rationalistic Criti- 
cism. This is sometimes used, but not correctly, as the synonym of the 
Higher or Literary Criticism. There is one school of Literary Criticism 
which may be thus described, that say of Kuenen and Cheyne. But such 
is not the case with the school represented by Rupprecht and Green. 
The real difference of these schools is not that of the rational and the 
irrational, but that of the natural and the supernatural. They would be 
better described by the terms Naturalistic and Supernaturalistic. The 
use of rational and irrational or superrational can only confuse. The real- 
ly correct and disentangling distinction is that already mentioned, that 
between naturalism and supernaturalism. Cheyne, for instance gets rid 
of the speaking of Balaam’s ass because it is not natural; not in accord- 
ance with the ordinary Divinely established course of nature. It is not 
natural that animals should speak in that way. The critic sometimes 
really assumes the bray of the animal criticized; and if men can bray why 
may not asses talk? So, too, with the speaking of the serpent, the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea and the falling of the walls of Jericho. The under- 
lying assumption in each and all these cases is the impossibility of such 
deviations from, or interventions with, the ordinary course of nature. 
God, the supernatural, can not work or reveal Himself except in the natu- 
ral way. Assume this and the course of the naturalistic critic is easy. 
He at once disposes of the supernatural as it is manifested. There are 
no miracles, no prophecies. How could Isaiah find out the events con- 
nected with the return from Babylon or the personal experiences of a 
Messiah born in the days of Herod? The supposition involves an impos- 
sibility; and there must be a natural explanation. Isaiah did not write 
after the return from Babylon, and some later Deutero-Isaiah, living after — 
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the facts, described them. The so-called Messianic prophecy of an indi- 
vidual is that of a people, “Israel the servant of Jehovah.” The miracles 
and the prophecies came after the events. 

There is a story told of a boy who had been for some two or three years 
at sea, that when he got home he was telling his mother some of his ad- 
ventures and the strange things that he had seen. Some of them, rather 
difficult to be believed, were, however, accepted. But her faith broke 
down at one point, and that was the story that he had seen a “flying fish.” 
“Now, Jack,” she said, “that won’t do. I have been afraid you were 
stretching. But this story of a fish getting up out of the water and flying 
is something I can’t believe. You must not tell me that, for I know it is 
impossible.” “Why, mother,” was the reply, “what would you say 
if I were to tell you that when we were in the Red Sea the fluke of the 
anchor brought up an old wheel, and our chaplain said it must be a part 
of one of Pharoah’s chariots?” “Well,” was the reply, “that might have 
been, for the Bible tells us that Pharoah’s chariots were overthrown in 
the Red Sea, but don’t tell me of your flying fish.” Here was a natural 
fact, the flying fish, regarded as impossible; and the supernatural ac- 
cepted. How the sunken wheel had naturally lasted from Pharoah’s 
time, did not seem to have given any difficulty. Very much like it is the 
case where a naturalistic critic suggested that the difficulty with the 
word translated “ravens,” which fed Elijah, might be removed by its be- 
ing translated “Arabs;”’ he was answered that, however hard it might be 
to believe that ravens had fed the prophet, it would be still harder to be- 
lieve that Arabs did it. If it had been said they robbed him, there would 
have been no difficulty. 

Now the assertion of the so-called Rationalistic Critic concerning a su- 
pernatural event is about as rational as that of this old mother in refer- 
ence to one that was natural. Facts may not be in the sphere of ordinary, 
natural experience. But there are extraordinary natural experiences that 
upon evidence must be accepted. And there are still more extraordinary 
supernatural events and phenomena, with their satisfactory evidence, 
which transcend and baffle all natural explanation. The real and proper 
name of those who thus deny or ignore any such phenomena is not Ra- 
tionalist, but Naturalist. Reason, in its highest exercise, requires and 
accepts the infinitude of Divine action and manifestation; the reasona- 
bleness, the rationality of such manifestation, whether in the sphere of 
ordinary nature or above it. 

Has God thus supernaturally revealed Himself? He has in His world 
naturally. Has He in His Word supernaturally? “The Only Begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, hath declared Him.” And in His 
previous revelations as to the coming of that Son, as in His actual mani- 
festations of Himself in the Person and work of that Son, as also in the 
work of His Spirit in and upon His Church and the world, there are 
agencies and results which defy all naturalistic explanation. 
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“Christendom is the argument for Christianity.” And Christendom 
rests for its existence upon the assertion of Divine and supernatural foun- 
dations. The stone which the naturalistic builder rejects is really “the 
headstone of the corner.” Marvelous in itself, it is marvelous, supernatu- 
ral in its results and in its manifestations. 

And here, as we close, it is to be noted that the necessity and propri- 
ety of these different kinds of criticism have their practical inferences. 
The processes must all be made available and their conclusions taken ac- 
count of. The Literary Critic must regard those of the Historical Critic; 
the Textual Critic those of the two preceding; the Naturalistic those of 
the Supernaturalistic. Each one has its sphere, and any one neglected 
or ignored may lead to imperfect or erroneous Criticism. Let the truth 
be sought in all these its varied forms of manifestation. Let it be thus 
sought in a truthful and truth-loving spirit, and there need be no fear 
as to the consequence. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL SETTING. 


The Close of Elijah’s Career, and a Lesson from the Prophet Amos. 
The Managing Editor. 


For some reason not readily discernible, the International Lessons for 
September, in their selection of topics, depart widely from both the historic 
and the literary order marked out by the Scriptures. The career of Elisha 
which, in its earlier stages, runs parallel with that of Elijah, and who later 
appears as the immediate successor of Elijah, is relegated to the Lessons 
for October, and the work of Amos, which belongs to a much later period, 
is brought back to September. One does not see how this can fail to be 
confusing to both teacher and learner. Professor Beecher’s luminous 
paper, “The Biography of Elisha,” will, we trust, serve to bring out and 
keep in mind the actual relations of the two great miracle-working Proph- 
ets. The place of Amos in the movement of the Divine work of redemption 
will be set forth in the discussion of the Lesson devoted to his message. 

The Topics of the Lessons for September are: <“Elijah Encouraged,” 
“Elijah Taken Up Into Heaven,” and “Israel Reproved.” The First and 
Second Lessons are, of course, drawn/from Kings, while the Third is taken 
from Amos. The Fourth is devoted to a Review of Lessons of the Third 
Quarter of the year. The Review may be profitably conducted by the 
teacher himself in the light of the historical and literary discussions in this 
series of papers on the Setting of the International Lessons. The other 
Lessons will be taken up in the order laid down. 

I. The First Lesson has for its Topic “Elijah Encouraged,” and i 
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its Scripture 1 Kings xix. 9-18. There is naturally suggested along with it 
a survey of the narrative concerning the affair of Naboth, the Syrian wars, 
and the death of Ahab, as found in 1 Kings xx.-xxii. As already stated, 
there are no parallel Scriptures, since the Chronicler confines himself to 
the history (mainly religious) of Judah, and since the events occurred in 
the period before the production of the Written Prophecies. 

This Lesson belongs to the second stage of Elijah’s struggle to save 
Israel from apostasy and judgment. The whole history has been called 
“the life and death struggle of the true religion with heathenism, under 
Elijah and Elisha.” The first stage, “the whirlwind of reform,” embraces 
the Prophet’s vindication, by the famine and on Mount Carmel, of Jehovah 
as the true and living God, the God of Israel, against Baal and his adher- 
ents, leading to a formal acknowledgment by the people of their covenant 
with Jehovah. (See August number, p. 481.) The second stage begins 
with the Prophet’s flight to Horeb (treated in the Lessons under “Elijah 
Discouraged”), whither he went under the guidance of “the angel of Jeho- 
vah and where he received his preparation for the more quiet—though not 
less necessary—educational and suasive work of reform, which he was to 
carry on until his translation, and then to commit to his successor, Elisha. 

The entire scene at Horeb is, then, to be regarded as the preparation of 
the Prophet for the changed work that lay before him. 

The beginning of that preparation was set forth in the last Lesson for 
August, on 1 Kings xix. 1-8. The Prophet’s faith was tested and strength- 
ened in the flight from Jezebel’s wrath in Jezreel to Jehovah’s presence at 
Horeb, in which he was guided and sustained by the angel of Jehovah. In 
the present Scripture that preparation is completed, as the Prophet is given 
a new revelation of God and of His chosen way of manifesting Himself and 
accomplishing His purposes; as he is assured that he is to have the aid of 
strong human helpers in the new task of educating and disciplining Israel, 
to which he is to be sent; and as he is assured of the sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of the seven thousand faithful ones in Israel who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal. It is easy to see how this training prepared the Prophet for 
a future in which the stern judgment (wherein he seems naturally to have 
delighted) was to be tempered with mercy. 


This is all that is embraced in the Lesson proper, but the Lesson as ex- 
tended (including 1 Kings xx.-xxii. and 2 Kings i.) may be looked upon as 
recording a twofold work of the Prophet for Jehovah, accomplished before 
his translation, in prosecuting the task of mingled mercy and judgment 
assigned him for Israel. In order to understand the record of this work 
certain things need to be constantly borne in mind. 

A first thing is that, in the view of the sacred penman, the main concern 
is always the covenant relation of the Kings of Israel to Jehovah as the only 
true God and their God. Every effort put forth, whether patriotic or 
divine, was to hold them to loyalty to Him. Elijah always appears for 
Jehovah. 

A second is that a new and powerful agency in the work of reform and 
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education appears in the Schools of the Prophets, in which the so-called 
Sons of the Prophets came together about a prophet to be taught by him 
(2 Kings iv. I; vi. I, 2), and to organize for religious effort and influence. 
It is true that the prophets gathered in Ramah to undertake religious work 
under Samuel (1 Sam. xix. 18-20), so that he has been looked upon as the 
founder of the Schools of the Prophets; but the prophet communities in 
the days of Ahab differed from these and were doubtless founded by Elijah. 
They furnish an “actual and important testimony that this Prophet not 
only stepped forth publicly, in fiery zeal and heroic strength, to battle 
against idolatry, but also, at the same time, worked to build up and lay 
foundations.” His success in this sphere is witnessed by the numbers that 
he gathered about him (1 Kings xviii. 4; 2 Kings ii. 16; iv. 43; vi. 1); by 
the fact that there were Schools at all the chief centers of idolatry; and by 
the manner in which they endured the bloody persecution under Ahab and 
Jezebel. “How much the heart of the faithful servant of God was set upon 
these foundations is evident from the fact that he visited the three schools 
at Gilgal, Bethel and Jericho before his departure, and spoke to them for 
their encouragement and consolation.” 

A third thing is that Elijah’s shaping influence as Jehovah’s representa- 
tive (as “standing before Jehovah,” 1 Kings xvii. 1), is to be traced in all 
this period, either directly or through the Prophets, seeking to guide the 
movements, political as well as religious, so as to hold Israel to the 
covenant. 

A fourth thing to be noted is that three religious parties entered into 
the problem in Israel, with which Elijah and the Scriptural record have to 
do: the worshippers of Jehovah through the Calves at Bethel and Dan, 
who had largely degenerated into crass idolaters; the true worshippers of 
Jehovah, the dissenters from Jeroboam’s state religion; and the worship- 
pers of the Tyrian Baal, whose licentious cult was introduced and made 
the state religion by Jezebel. (See August number, p. 487.) The leaders 
in the religious conflict at the outset were the strong Prophet seeking to 
bring back the apostate King and people to loyalty to Jehovah; the unscru- 
pulous and detestable Queen, aiming by marriage alliance and artful device 
and bloody persecution, to convert all Israel, and if possible Judah also, to 
the religion of Baal; and the weak and conscienceless Ahab taking counsel 
of his fears, whether of Prophet or of Queen. 


Bearing in mind these things, Elijah’s twofold work may be taken up 
more intelligently and profitably. 


I. Elijah, as the representative of Jehovah’s mercy to Israel, patriotic- 
ally co-operated with Ahab in a great military crisis, seeking to impress 
upon him the covenant claims of Jehovah. 1 Kings xxii. 

Ahab is prophetically directed in repelling the two invasions of Israel 
by Benhadad II. of Damascus and his allies. (See August number, p. 490.) 
This was done specifically to demonstrate to King and people that Jehovah, 
the God who made the royal covenant with David (2 Sam. vii. 12-16), is 
Israel’s God still with His covenant claim upon them (1 Kings xx. 13). In 
the first invasion, in accordance with the word of a certain Prophet, Ben- 
hadad and his thirty-two drunken allies are put to flight among the hills 
by the 232 young men of the princes of the provinces. Believing that 
Jehovah was a God of the hills only, and not of the valleys also, Benhadad 
returns later and is defeated and taken prisoner in the valley of Jezreel. 
Jehovah was thus shown to be the universal God. Instead of recognizing 
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this demonstration of Jehovah’s place and rights, and slaying the King who 
had challenged them, the weak and wicked Ahab called him Brother and 
made covenant with him. 

It was then that an unnamed Prophet of Jehovah, who had caused him- 
self to be smitten and wounded, pronounced the sentence upon Ahab: “Thy 
life shall go for his life,” in the scene so graphically depicted in this chap- 
ter,—a sentence for his recreancy to the covenant. The mercy and judg- 
ment combined seem to have had no effect upon Ahab, except to send him 
back to Jezreel gloomy and angry, and the more ready to be led into new 
rebellion against Jehovah, to which his own covetousness speedily opened 
the way, into which the plottings of Jezebel made it easy for him to enter. 


2. Elijah appears as the prominent actor in the Scriptural record of 
the crimes against Jehovah that led to the destruction of Ahab and his 
House. 1 Kings xxi.-2 Kings i. 

The following points are suggested for use in the study of this Scrip- 
ture, which completes the story of Elijah’s influence and work till his 
translation: 

(1) The crime of Ahab and Israel against Naboth, and the sentence 
upon Ahab and his House, pronounced and then suspended. 1 Kings xxi. 

When Ahab, in consequence of the twofold victory, found himself in the 
enjoyment of peace, instead of turning his thoughts to Jehovah, who had 
given him the victory, he is found planning to beautify the garden of his 
summer palace at Jezreel. This plan led him to covet the near-by vineyard 
of Naboth and to make demand for it. The reply of Naboth was, literally: 
“Far is it for me from Jehovah that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee” (ch. xxi. 3). This language implies— 

(a) That Naboth was a worshipper of Jehovah and had not bowed the 
knee to Baal, and that he belonged to those who had remained faithful not- 
withstanding the widespread persecution and the popular apostasy. 

(b) That he held the alienation of his vineyard to be a sin against 
Jehovah, the transgression of a direct command of Jehovah recorded in the 
Law (Numbers xxxvi. 7). 

The plot of Jezebel therefore involved, in addition to a horrible crime, a 
formal repudiation of the law and authority of Jehovah, in which the King 
and the rulers joined her. 

For this act, not merely as a crime, but as a rejection of Jehovah, the 
Prophet Elijah was sent to announce personally—no one but the terrible 
Prophet of Carmel seemed equal to the message—the awful retribution 
that should fall upon the guilty King and Queen and upon the whole House 
of Ahab (verses 17-24). 

The terrified Ahab was driven to the outward forms of repentance, and 
in view of his thus humbling himself before Jehovah—although here as 
elsewhere in his career one looks in vain for even a shadow of genuine 
moral or religious faith or expression, or of real recognition of Jehovah as 
the covenant God of Israel— Jehovah graciously sent Elijah with a 
message deferring the ruin of Ahab’s House until the day of his son 
(verses 25-29). 

The Divine estimate of Ahab and of his sin is given parenthetically 
(verses 25, 26): 

“But there was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of Jehovah, whom Jezebel, his wife, stirred up. 
And he did very abominably in following idols, according to all things as 
did the Amorites, whom Jehovah cast out before the children of Isracl.” 
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He had abandoned himself entirely to the idolatry on account of which 
God had destroyed the Canaanites and given their land to the Israelites. 


(2) The wicked alliance of Ahab and Jehoshaphat and their war 
against Syria led to the further repudiation of the authority of Jehovah, and 
furnished occasion for the execution of the sentence upon Ahab. 1 Kings 
XXii. I-50. 

Both Kings allow themselves to be led astray by the 400 calf-worship- 
ping prophets of Ahab, claiming to be prophets of Jehovah, and reject the 
warning of Micaiah, the true Prophet of Jehovah. The prophecy of Elijah 
was literally fulfilled when the chariot of Ahab was washed in the pool of 
Samaria, and the dogs licked up his blood. 


(3) The restoration of the false religion in aggravated form by Aha- 
ziah, Ahab’s son—including that of his father, of his mother and of Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat (1 Kings xxii. 5-7)—and his appeal in his sickness 
to Baal-zebub, involve a flagrant rejection of Jehovah (2 Kings I. 2), for 
which sin Elijah is sent to the King to announce his death, in the further 
execution of the sentence against the House of Ahab. 1 Kings xxii. 51— 
2 Kings i. 

This restoration of idolatry abrogated the royal covenant with Jehovah. 
Here again Elijah, the stern Prophet of Carmel, called probably from Car- 
mel itself, seemed the only appropriate messenger. “As regards his rela- 
tion to Jehovah, which was the main point with every Israelitish King,” 
Ahaziah, as already seen, was one of the very worst of them all. He 
showed his defiance by sending bands of soldiers to seize Elijah, with the 
evident intention of destroying him. The miracles with which his defiance 
was met failed to have the least softening effect upon him. And when the 
angel of Jehovah sent the Prophet to the death-chamber with the death- 
sentence: “Thus saith Jehovah, Forasmuch as thou hast sent messengers 
to inquire of Baal-zebub, the God of Ekron, is it because there is no God 
in Israel to inquire of His word? Therefore thou shalt not come down off 
that bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die’ (verse 16), there 
is no hint of even such a recognition of Jehovah in terror as Ahab gave 
when the death-sentence was passed upon him. The swift execution fol- 
lows the word: “So he died according to the word of Jehovah, which Eli- 
jah had spoken” (verse 17). It was the last recorded word and act of the 
Prophet of Judgment in dealing with the degenerate Kings of Israel. 

The sin of Ahaziah would seem to have filled full the cup of Israel’s 
iniquity, and yet Jehovah mercifully granted further respite during the 
reign of Jehoram, when Elisha had taken the place of Elijah. It was after 
sixteen years of long-suffering that sentence was executed upon Jehoram, 
the grandson of Ahab; that Jezebel was thrown from the palace window 
and devoured by dogs under the walls of Jezreel; and that Jehu blotted out 
the House of Ahab. 

The entire Lesson, as thus extended to the close of Elijah’s active 
career and still further to the destruction of the House of Ahab, brings out 
this with awful emphasis, the sinfulness and destructiveness of the sin of 
rejecting Jehovah, the covenant God of Israel, for other gods. The perpet- 


ual lesson is: In obedience to Jehovah is life; in disobedience to Him is 
death. 


II. The Second Lesson for September, entitled “Elijah Taken up into 
Heaven,” closes the Prophet’s great career. Its Scripture, which has no 


parallel, is 2 Kings ii. 1-11. . i 
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It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the record of the miraculous 
removal of Elijah at the close of his mission. The narrative is familiar, 
simple, clear and straightforward. The objections urged against it are 
merely the old objections to the Supernatural, i.e., to God in human history. 
merely the old objections to the Supernatural, i.e., to God in redemption. 

In studying this Scripture, however, one or two points need to be borne 
in mind. 

I. Elijah’s translation was the only suitable close to his mission. 

As Bahr phrases it (Lange’s Commentary on Kings): 

“The peculiar mode of Elijah’s removal stands in an unmistakable rela- 
tion to his vocation, which consisted in this, that he was to be, by word 
and deed, the herald and the instrument of the divine judgment against 
apostasy and idolatry, and was to renew the broken covenant (1 Kings 
xvii.). His entire public life and work had, therefore, the character of that 
of judge—on the one side destroying and consuming, and on the other 
reforming and constructing. Just as everywhere in the Scriptures, and 
especially in the Old Testament, fire is the form in which all the action of 
God as Judge presents itself (Deut. iv. 24; ix. 3; xxxii. 22; Num. xi. 1, 2; 
eyes >s isa. tv. 4; xvi. 11; xxix, 6; Ps. xxi. 951. 33 Zeph. 1.18; Heb. xii. 20; 
2 Pet. iii. 7, 12; etc.), so the words of this instrument of the divine energy 
were words of fire, and His deeds were deeds of fire. . . . When now this 
fire-prophet is removed and carried away by God in a fiery storm, itis 
clear that it is not a divine judgment which was executed upon him, but 
a divine confirmation of his work, in its predominant aspect, viz.: the judi-, 
cial; so that it is, as it were, the seal of God upon that which Elijah wa'’s 
for his own and for all future times, viz., the surety for, and the herald of, 
every great judgment-day of God, i.e., of the fire, which acts as well to 
purify and build up as to destroy and devastate (Mal. ili. 2; iv. 1-6). 
. .. His translation, far from being indifferent, accidental, and insignifi- 
cant, bore the same stamp as his temporal and earthly appearance, and 
corresponded perfectly to his peculiar and unparalleled position in the 
divine economy of salvation. Only in this way can his removal and the 
mode of it be explained. 

The manner of his removal thus perpetuated and intensified the power 
of the Prophet’s influence, and greatly helped his successor, Elisha. 


2. The Scriptures elsewhere abundantly recognize the facts of Elijah’s 
history and his exalted position in the work of redemption. 


He was a second Moses. “Moses founded the theocracy, Elijah 
renewed it, and both appear at the same time, on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, to Him who completed it (Matt. xvii. 13).” 

The close of his career was unique. Each of the three great dispensa- 
tions of religion has its illustration of a triumphant ascension into heaven. 
“The translation of Enoch occurred in the patriarchal age. The scene on 
Olivet represents the ascension or translation of the Christian era. And the 
remarkable translation of Elijah very appropriately belongs to the proph- 
etic age.” 

He also held an exalted place as an earnest preacher of righteousness. 
As such he was the type of John the Baptist (Luke i. 17; Matt. xi. 14), 
and the kind of preacher needed in a degenerate and self-indulgent age. 


III. The Third Lesson for September has for its Topic “Israel 
Reproved.” Its Scripture is Amos v. 4-15. The passage may be profitably 
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compared with the book of Hosea, the contemporary of Amos, especially 
with the concluding call of that Prophet to repentance (Hosea xiv.). The 
corresponding history of Israel, in the light of which the message of Amos 
is to be understood, is that of the time of Jeroboam II., and is found in 
2 Kings beginning with chapter xiv. 23. The corresponding history of 
Judah is that of the time of Amaziah and Uzziah, and is found in 2 Kings 
beginning with chapter xiv., and in 2 Chronicles beginning with chap- 
ter xxv. 

This Lesson is, of course, far removed in point of time from the one that 
precedes it. Prophecy has passed from its third stage, in which the 
Prophet appeared as reformer struggling against the evils that came from 
successive and persistent breaches of the national covenant with Jehovah 
and threatened the destruction of the Chosen People, to its third stage, in 
which the Prophets of the Written Prophecies, in despair of present restor- 
ation by existing agencies, sought to rouse the kings and people by directing 
their attention to impending judgment and future deliverance. (See 
August number, p. 478.) The somewhat remote link of connection between 
the Second and Third Lessons is, that they both have to do with Israel, 
or the Northern Kingdom. 

To understand the message of Amos it is necessary to know his place 
in the history and the task assigned to him in the movement of redemption. 

An outline of the development of the Law in the Written Prophecies 
as “the Struggle of the Prophets against Judgment” has already been 
given, in the January number of this monthly (p. 50), and in more extended 
form in “Bible League Primer No. 1” (p. 57). Reference for details must 
here be made to those presentations. 

The Prophet Amos belongs to the first of the five stages of this Struggle, 
the prophetic effort to save both Judah and Israel from complete apostasy 
and consequent destruction by Assyria. To this Assyrian Period belong 
Seven of the Sixteen Written Prophecies. One set of these prophets 
wrought for Israel, another set for Judah, and one Prophet (Micah) for 
both. Following the traditional order (generally accepted as the histor- 
ical), and representing the Prophets for Israel by italics and the Prophet 
with a twofold mission by capitals, the Prophets of the Assyrian Period 
stand thus: Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Isaiah, Mican. 

This gives the setting of Amos in this first great struggle with the 
World-Empires, a struggle that was apparently fruitless—except as it 
helped to save a remnant—inasmuch as Israel perished in spite of all the 
prophetic efforts. The activity of these Prophets began in the time of 
Jeroboam II. and continued to that of Hoshea and the downfall of Samaria, 
i.e., from 825 to 721 B. C. 

The mission of Amos belongs to the opening of this period. His mes- 
sage must be studied in the light of the condition of Israel in the reign of 
Jeroboam II., and of the tasks assigned to the other Prophets with whom 


Amos co-operated. . 
1. The condition of Israel may be gathered from the contemporary 
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history in 2 Kings, and from the writings of Amos himself and of Hosea. It 
was a time of great outward national, political and economic prosperity, 
reminding one of the glory of the age of Solomon; but of unspeakable 
moral and religious corruption. This is the way in which Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie paints the appalling picture,—as cited by Peloubet in his “Notes:” 


“The spiritual condition of Israel grew dark as its material glory bright- 
ened. Amos and Hosea paint a sad picture. Wealth accumulated, but men 
decayed. The rich grew richer, the poor grew poorer. The apparent pros- 
perity was only a phosphorescence on decay. Society, from the highest to 
the lowest, had become corrupt. Drunkenness and debauchery spread. 
Even the women were given to their cups. The great ladies of Samaria 
are described as greedy for drink. Such sensuality and profuseness led to 
all other vices. The passion for money became general. Tumults, from 
such oppression, filled the streets of Samaria. The mansions of the great 
‘were stored with the plunder of their poorer neighbors; and matters grew 
worse toward the close of Jeroboam’s reign, and in the years that followed 
his death. No truth, or mercy, or knowledge of God, we are told, was left 
in the land. Swearing, lying, homicide, stealing, adultery, housebreaking, 
and murder ran riot.” 


It was to Israel in such moral plight that Amos, the herdman of Tekoa— 
a layman and a countryman, but by no means an uncultured man—was 
sent with his message. The hopefulness of results in the Prophet’s case 
may be judged from the fate of the preacher’s message when addressed in 
our own age to the classes socially dominant, who seem to be easily over- 
matching Israel in greed for gold, profuseness of luxury, rejection of moral 
restraints, free indulgence in lawlessness and vice, and open defiance of 
God! In such conditions nothing short of physical calamities that come 
right home to the godless themselves can be expected to startle them into 
thoughtfulness. So Amos appears as “the Prophet of physical calamities 
portending national judgments.” This furnishes the key to the Prophet’s 
message. It contains the prediction— 


(1) Of Divine judgments to come, because of sin, upon the group of 
Nations associated with Israel (chapters i.-ii.). 

(2) Of greater judgments, especially destruction by the mightier 
Assyrian, to come upon Israel because of their enhanced guilt in view of 
their violated covenant with Jehovah (chapters iii.-vi.). 

(3) Of a series of progressive Divine judgments, set forth in symbolic 
visions, to come upon Israel and to end in the destruction of the Temple 
and of all the votaries of idolatry (chapters vii.-ix. 10). 

Divine grace adds at the close a prediction of the restoration of the 
faithful Remnant and of the future Messianic blessedness (chapters ix. 
II-I5). 

It is in the midst of this whirlwind of Divine judgments—as an incident 
connected with the prediction of the destruction of Israel by the Assyrians 
—that the Scripture of the present Lesson is to be found, to which, for 
practical purposes, is given the title “Israel Reproved.” For the under- 
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standing of its relations, historical, literary and religious, it needs to be 
taken back to its proper place and setting. 


2. It was suggested that in the study of Amos light should be sought 
from the prophetic tasks assigned to his contemporaries in Israel. There 
is barely space for a word concerning one of these, Hosea, “the Prophet of 
God’s grace.” Hosea is sent to illustrate the matchless grace of God by 
a startling picture of his own dealings with a prodigal wife. This is Israel’s 
case with the covenant Jehovah, who is still ready to receive back and save 
the apostate nation. Against Israel, already in a state of moral, political 
and religious collapse, because of its breaking the Law of Jehovah, Assyria, 
an insatiable and irresistible foe, is advancing for its destruction. Impend- 
ing judgment is held out at the command of the God of love, as the last 
means of rousing to repentance and saving a Remnant. Hosea’s portrayal 
in his graphic way of the absolute moral and religious rottenness of Israel 
needs to be added to the milder picture of Amos to give a complete view 
of the situation at its worst and to aid in the full understanding of that 
Prophet’s message. 


The Biography of Elisha. 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


The Biblical writers are more concerned with the misdeeds of the kings 
of the dynasty of Omri than with their greatness; but the greatness is 
distinctly implied, provided we read with sufficient care. Omri became 
king in spite of the protracted resistance of Tibni. Within a short time 
he had made a marriage alliance with Phoenicia, had become master of 
Moab, had reversed the chronic condition of hostility with Judah, had 
founded a new capital, and, apparently, had established a policy which 
was in the main carried out by his descendants. His name does not dis- 
appear at his death, but is referred to afterward (2 Kings viii. 26). The 
glimpses we have of Ahab indicate magnificence of living and ability in 
administration, in spite of his vacillating course between the influence of 
Elijah and that of Jezebel. One who has read the Biblical accounts with 
care ought not to be surprised at the prominence with which these men 
appear in the Assyrian and the Moabite records. On the Moabite stone 
Omri is the great name, his son or sons being spoken of but not named. 
“In the Assyrian records Ahab is personally prominent, but Jehu is 
spoken of as the son of Omri, and Omri’s name long continues to be at- 
tached to the land of northern Israel. 

The successive stories in 2 Kings (ii.-ix.) concerning Elisha are such 
as might easily be independent of chronological order, but they do not seem 
to be so. If Elijah wrote a letter to Jehoram of Judah after the latter mur- — 
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dered his brothers (2 Chronicles xxi. 12-15), then the events of 2Kingsiii. 
preceded those of 2 Kings ii. Possibly the writer’s reason for changing 
the order is that he may finish the story of Elijah before taking up con- 
tinuously that of Elisha. However this may be, if we transpose these 
two chapters, and count the date of the story of the Shunammite woman 
as that of the raising of her son from the dead, we probably have the 
incidents of Elisha’s life related in the order in which they occurred. 
And if we transpose these incidents into the form of an orderly biogra- 
phy of Elisha, that biography will also be a narrative of the history of 
Israel for the time. . 

From the incident when Elijah found Elisha plowing with twelve 
yoke of oxen (1 Kings xix. 19-21) we learn that Elisha was a man of prop- 
erty, who might, if he had chosen, have lived a life of lux- 
ury. The whole account we have of him makes the 
impression that he was a man of gentlemanly breeding and 
culture and dress and mien. No specific statement to this effect is made, 
but all readers instinctively think thus of him, in contrast with their 
thought of the roughness of Elijah. 

His first appearance is in the earlier stages of the story of the Shun- 
ammite woman. As we have already seen in considering the lessons on 

Elijah, this was earlier than the first recorded incidents 
Elisha Visiting in the life of Elijah, though Elijah’s actual career must 
Beer eee chave begun some time before. This earliest picture of Elisha 
eres is of his making trips from time to time across the country in 
his character as “man of God” (2 Kings iv. 9), and being entertained by 
the Shunammite family. This part of the story presumably covers some 
years. It is natural to think that Elisha was going from one community 
of “the sons of the prophets” to another, strengthening the purpose of 
the members, and giving counsel in questions that might arise. The 
prophets had some kind of a post in Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 30, 31; 2 Kings 
iv. 22-25). In other passages we find them mentioned as at such places 
as Bethel and Gilgal and Jericho (e. g. 2 Kings ii.). The Tishbites or 
“settlement men” of Gilead, of whom Elijah was one (1 Kings xvii. 1), 
are probably to be thought of as similar communities of men under pro- 
phetic influence. In these early years Elisha was not the official head of 
the prophetic companies. Perhaps we may best think of him as a volun- 
teer worker going from place to place in the interests of the movement 
for a purer worship of Jehovah and a more complete obedience to Him. 

At this time the Assyrians were looking covetously at the Mediter- 
ranean regions, but the peril had not become serious. The Moabite re- 
bellion had not yet begun. The policy of closer relations with Judah 
was in progress. It was within these years that Jehoram of Judah and 
Athaliah of Israel were married. If any one should say that the pro- 
phetic party expected happy results from this marriage, and therefore 
rejoiced in it, and that some prophet wrote the forty-fifth Psalm in cele- 
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bration of it, he would say that which is in no way improbable, though 
he would not be able to prove it to be fact. Elisha’s asking the Shun- 
ammite if she desired to be spoken for to the king or to the captain of 
the host (2 Kings iv. 13) shows that he was a prominent man in public 
affairs, and that he had influence at court. It could not have been pleas- 
ing to the prophets that Jezebel and others were worshipping Baal, but 
this was to them only a bitter thing among many things that were sweet. 

We next meet Elisha when he is set apart to be the attendant and 
the successor of Elijah. The situation has radically changed. The mar- 

riage with the royal line of Judah has disappointingly 
Brees as Elij- turned out to be for the glory of Baal and not of Jeho- 
Sao ae rah. Ahab and Jezebel have established the religion of 

Baal in northern Israel, and in the interests of that reli- 
gion have been slaughtering the prophets and their followers. In resist- 
ing the persecution Elijah has threatened Ahab with famine, and has 
withdrawn from communication with him for three years. The famine 
has had its effect on the mind of the king. Elijah has returned, and the 
affair at Carmel has occurred, warning the persecutors that they cannot 
slay Jehovah’s servants with impunity, and appealing to Jehovah’s peo- 
ple to return to Him. Meanwhile the clouds are darkening on the As- 
syrian horizon. Shalmanezer has become king, and his intention to con- 
quer the west has become evident. The peoples are agitated over their 
combinations to resist the great invader. It is in these circumstances that 
Elijah, on his return from Horeb, designates Elisha “to be prophet in his 
room.” 

Whether Elisha was anointed (1 Kings xix. 16) otherwise than by 
having Elijah’s mantle cast upon him (1 Kings xix. 19; 2 Kings ii. 13) 
may be a question. At all events he was not thereby set apart to be a 
prophet, but to take Elijah’s place. Whatever else this involved, he be- 
came by it the prospective head of the communities of the sons of the 
prophets. In accepting the call Elisha made a public sacrificial feast 
(that is what “slew” means in I Kings xix. 21), using the farm tools as 
fuel. This would seem to be an emblem of his renouncing other business 
in the interests of his vocation. His father and mother were living (ver. 
20), and there is no indication that he renounced them or his property. 
But he “went after Elijah and ministered unto him.” 

Elijah’s condition of mind and of body was such that he needed the 
presence of a friend who should be able alike to share his important ad- 
ministrative labors and to care for him in his hours of weakness and de- 
pression. The task was not always an easy or agreeable one for a 
luxuriously bred man like Elisha, but his character was strong enough to 
abide the test. We may be sure that he was not far away when Elijah 
rebuked Ahab in the affair of Naboth (1 Kings xxi.), and we have details 
of his ministrations at the close of Elijah’s life (2 Kings ii.). But there 
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were other important affairs in which the old prophet and his minister 
had their parts to perform. 

Elisha became Elijah’s attendant not long before the year, probably 
the nineteenth year of Ahab, in which occurred the events recorded in the 
twentieth chapter of 1 Kings. These events have already been discussed 
under the lessons concerning Elijah. Of course the prophets that figure 
in the chapter (verses 13, 22, 28, 35) were men who were in relations with 
the great leaders of the prophets. The persecutions had been checked 
by the punishment inflicted at Carmel; the prophets were still numerous 
and influential; and they were on hand to aid their king in his dealings 
with foreign enemies. And when, in the twenty-first year of Ahab, the 
combined armies of Benhadad and Ahab and their allies met the Assyri- 
ans in battle, we may be sure that the prophets made their influence felt 
on the patriotic side. 

In considering the life of Elijah we have already seen that Shalmane- 
zer, in the twenty-second year of Ahab, was operating at the head waters 
of the Tigris, too far away to interfere in Palestinian affairs. The Biblical 
narrative for that year is filled with events. 

At the beginning of the year occurred Jehoshaphat’s visit to Ahab “at 
an end of years” (2 Chronicles xviii. 2), and the incident of the prophesy- 
ing of Micaiah the son of Imlah (2 Kings xxii.; 2 Chronicles xviii.). 
Ahab has contrived to surround himself with prophets who speak in the 
name of Jehovah, but who are of a different stripe from Elijah and Eli- 
sha. A little later in the year Jehoshaphat went with Ahab to Ramoth- 
gilead, and Ahab was mortally wounded in battle, so that Ahaziah became 
sole king. He proved himself a follower of Baal after Jezebel’s own heart 
(1 Kings xxii. 52). 

At the time of Jehoshaphat’s visit to Ahab, we may assume, Jehoram 
of Judah was in high favor, and the Baalite party in Judah was gaining 
ground. But the death of Ahab seems to have had a sobering effect on 
Jehoshaphat. On his return from Ramoth-gilead he showed himself 
amenable to the counsel of the prophet Jehu, and entered upon a work of 
strenuous reform (2 Chronicles xix.). The effect of this must necessarily 
have been to retire Jehoram from public influence, and perhaps to remove 
him for the time being from the line of succession to the crown, thus plac- 
ing him in the attitude of a disappointed aspirant and a possible revolu- 
tionist, and accounting for his insurrection four years later (2 Chronicles 
ei. 2); 

Meanwhile Mesha of Moab rebelled against northern Israel (2 Kings 
i. 1; iii. 5), the rebellion, notice, following the death of Ahab and not 
that of Ahaziah. The operations described in 2 Chronicles xx. are to be 
regarded as the opening campaign of the rebellion, directed against Aha- 
ziah’s ally, Jehoshaphat. It is plausible to think that it was stirred up by 
Assyrian intrigue, and this favors the idea that it is the event celebrated 
in Psalm Ixxxiii (see especially verse 8). The invasion was by an ill- 
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compacted horde of peoples, and was defeated by the feuds that arose 
among them. 

Ahaziah and Jehoshaphat formed an alliance to send ships on distant 
voyages through the Red Sea (1 Kings xxii. 48-49; 2 Chronicles xx. 35- 
37), but the scheme failed, the contract being rebuked by a prophet, the 
contracting parties disagreeing, and the ships being broken. 

The career of Ahaziah was cut short. He met with an accident 
which terminated fatally, but not till it had become evident that a re- 
newed demonstration of Jehovah’s ability to protect his prophets was 
needed. The demonstration was given in the fire from heaven which 
destroyed the men who were sent to arrest Elijah (2 Kings 1.). 

Within this same year, the twenty-second year of Ahab, Jehoram of 
Israel succeeded to the throne, inaugurating a partially changed policy. 
He maintained the religion of Baal in honor and magnificence (2 Kings 
x. 18ff.), but as the state religion he returned to the calf worship estab- 
lished by Jeroboam (2 Kings iii. 3). Apparently he was not a persecutor 
of the prophets. 

Early in his reign Elisha again appears. Jehoram of Israel, with 
Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom, take the field to reduce the Moabite 
‘Elisha and the rebels, and are saved from calamity by the intervention 
' Expedition} of the prophet. According to the Biblical account the al- 
giAgainst Moab. lies gained advantages over Moab that were for the time 

2,Kingstili. — decisive; and nothing on the Moabite stone contradicts 
this, since Mesha’s victories belong later. 

During Jehoram’s fragmentary first year Shalmanezer was, as we 
have seen, on the upper Tigris. During Jehoram’s second and third years 
Shalmanezer had his hands full in Babylonia. The following year, how- 
ever, he crossed the Euphrates, captured a hundred towns, and defeated 
Benhadad and his confederates. He defeated them again in Jehoram’s 
fifth year, and captured countless cities. It was a time of turmoil in 
Palestine. The fifth year of Jehoram of Israel is another of the years 
in which the events mentioned in the Bible are numerous. 

In this year Jehoram of Judah came to the front again. By successful 
insurrection he slew his brothers, and made himself king coregnant with 
Jehoshaphat (2 Kings viii. 16-24; 2 Chron. xxi. 2ff.). He did what 
he could to render the influence of Baal paramount in Judah, and was in 
all ways a most unsuccessful king. 

To this year belong the latest events of the life of Elijah. We are 
told of a writing which he sent to Jehoram of Judah after Jehoram killed 

Elisha at the is brothers (2 Chronicles xxi. 12-15), and we have a de- 

Translation tailed account of his ascension to heaven in the midst of a 

of Elijah. squadron of chariots of fire. In this latter incident Elisha 

2Kingsii. figures as prominently as Elijah, and he is at once accepted 
by the sons of the prophets as their chief, the successor of Elijah. 

From this time Elisha is pre-eminently the miracle-working prophet. 
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He smites the Jordan with Elijah’s mantle, and it divides. He heals the 
water supply of Jericho (2 Kings ii. 19-22). On the death 
Elisha the Mira- of Elijah the hostile spirit against the prophets begins 
cle Worker. 2 : 5 : : 
Hinge itiviteta again to manifest itself. There is no need of measures so 
severe as the slaughter of Baal’s prophets at Carmel and the 
calling down of fire from heaven, but a milder measure to the same end was 
the tearing of the forty-two children by the two bears (2 Kings ii. 23-24). 
Assuming that these incidents are narrated in the order in which they 
occurred, they all belong, with the miracle of the oil (2 Kings iv. 1-7) and 
the raising of the Shunammite’s son, to the fifth year of Jehoram of Is- 
rael, and to the part of the year not later than the harvest (2 Kings iv. 
18-37). It must have been later in the same year that the Shunammite 
family, by the advice of Elisha, went to the Philistine country to sojourn 
(2 Kings viii. 1-6), for their stay there lasted seven years, and terminated 
before the overthrow of Jehoram. A famine that lasts seven years in a 
particular region is due in part to political causes, and the causes in this 
instance are not far to seek. Shunem was within reach of the devasta- 
tions by Shalmanezer and by the armies that resisted him, and was on 
the path of the Syrian raids into Israel in the years when Syria and Is- 
rael were not in alliance to check the Assyrian. 

The scarcity in the land affected the sons of the prophets at Gilgal, 
and led to the incident in which the prophet’s meal proved an antidote 
to the death that was in the pot (2 Kings iv. 38-41). In a year soon 
after that, in a time of “fresh ears,” just before the harvest, Elisha per- 
formed his miracle of multiplying the loaves and first fruits (42-44). 

Shalmanezer says that in his fourteenth year, the eighth year of Je- 
horam, he again routed the armies of the confederates. This was for the 

‘ fourth time in nine years, besides several other expedi- 
oe ike ea tions in which he crossed the Euphrates and operated in 

2 Kings y, the region. Nevertheless it appears that the region re- 

mained unsubdued. This can not be accounted for without 
supposing that there was at least one great man among these resisting 
peoples. As Benhadad and Damascus were constantly at the head of the 
confederacy, the great man was doubtless a man of Damascus. He cer- 
tainly wasnot Benhadad, for we knowenough about Benhadad to be sure that 
he was not great. Presumably the brains of this confederacy which thus 
for so long held back the overwhelming armies of Assyria was one “Naa- 
man, captain of the host of the king of Syria,” of whom it is said that he 
“was a great man before his master and honorable, because by him Jeho- 
vah had given salvation unto Syria” (2 Kings v. 1). If we suppose this, 
and suppose that the healing of Naaman occurred after the Assyrians 
had withdrawn in the eighth year of Jehoram, we shall find the Biblical 
narrative exceedingly graphic. 

In this same year occurred the death of Jehoshaphat, King of Judah. 
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His restraining influence being removed, the affairs of both kingdoms 
sped rapidly toward the impending catastrophe. 

Meanwhile the prophetic communities seem to have been growing. 
We have one instance, that in connection with Elisha’s miracle of caus- 
ing the iron to swim (2 Kings vi. 1-7), of the providing of enlarged ac- 
commodations. 

After the eighth year of Jehoram of Israel, Shalmanezer was kept 
busy in the east for two or three years. Of course these years were oc- 


cupied by hostilities, petty or important, between Syria and Israel. There - 


Elisha and the WaS a series of Syrian raids (2 Kings vi. 8-23). These 
Syrian Wars. ceased after the affair of Dothan. Then in a more serious 
2 Kings vi. 8-vii campaign Benhadad besieged Samaria (2 Kings vi. 24- 
vii. In the panic among the Syrians, by which the siege was broken 
up, we have a significant glimpse into political changes that have taken 
place. Benhadad has lost his grip upon the kings of the region. It seems 
to him possible that Israel may have combined them overwhelmingly 
against him. Perhaps Naaman was now out of office, and had no suc- 
cessor. Throughout these affairs, so say the Biblical records, the king of 
Israel had in Elisha a much needed and effective supporter. 

The end of the dynasty came not very late in the twelfth year of 
Jehoram. Just at the opening of that year Jehoram of Judah died (2 Chron- 
icles xxi. 19), and his son Ahaziah became king. About the same time 

; Hazael of Damascus murdered Benhadad and succeeded 
Hanes creatine him (2 Kings viii. 7-15, 28-29). Jehu revolted, and merci- 
2 Kings viii. 7-x lessly put to death all the males of the blood of Omri, in- 

cluding Ahaziah of Judah, and all the worshippers of Baal 
who could be found. That year, Shalmanezer says, he marched once 
more to these regions. He found no Benhadad, no banded confederates. 
Hazael resisted him, and was terribly defeated; but others of the nations, 
and kings that had been members of the confederacy now made their sub- 
mission, and paid tribute; and among these was “Jehu, the son of Omri.” 

The prophets had something to do with this revolution. Elijah had 
been commissioned to anoint Jehu over Israel and Hazael over Syria (1 
Kings xix. 15, 16). Elisha knew beforehand of Hazael’s career (2 Kings 
viii. 12), and directly incited the deeds of Jehu (2 Kings ix. 1). We have 
no information as to whether he approved the submission to Assyria. 

Elisha was associated with three kings of the line of Jehu, but the 
records are mainly silent concerning his relations with them. He can not 
have been much better pleased with the new dynasty than with the old. 
Jehu eradicated Baal, but he practised the sin of Jeroboam. Under him 
“Jehovah began to cut Israel short” (2 Kings x. 32). Assyria proved 
unable to protect her vassal. Hazael had his will, and a cruel will it 
was, with the country east of the Jordan. Mesha says, on the Moabite 
stone, that before the extinction of the Omri dynasty he had made Moab 
independent, and that he followed this up by successful and cruel ag- 
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gressive warfare against Israel. Under Jehu’s successor, Jehoahaz, both 
Israel and Judah came perilously near to being completely subjugated 
by Hazael. Then the tide turned. Rimman-nirari III. of Assyria broke 
the power of Damascus, and took tribute from most of the surrounding 
nations. Jehoash, the successor of Jehoahaz, began to gain victories over 
Hazael’s weaker son, Benhadad. Soon after the humbling of Damascus 
the power of Assyria herself waned for a time. Jeroboam II. in Israel 
and Uzziah in Judah took advantage of the situation, and raised the two 
kingdoms to such greatness as they had not before attained since Solo- 
mon. Elisha lived just long enough to see the first slight beginnings of 
this refluent tide. 

According to the Bible numbers his public career was a long one, not 
much less than seventy years, from the time when he began visiting the 

The Close of family at Shunem. We are to think of him as a middle- 

Elisha’s Life. aged man during the years from the translation of Elijah 
to the revolution. Not much less than forty-five years 
after' the revolution, the young king Jehoash, grandson to 
Jehu, visited the old prophet, then on his deathbed. Directed by the 
prophet, Jehoash opened the window eastward, and shot the arrows that 
betokened Jehovah’s deliverance from Syria. Alas, the man of God had 
to witness the same spirit of laxness that had so largely frustrated the 
efforts of his long lifetime; the prince smote thrice and stayed, instead 
of smiting till he was bidden to stay. 

Then Elisha died, and had only an inconspicuous burial, but this lack 
of honor resulted in God’s bestowing honor upon him. The hostilities 
inaugurated by Mesha had not yet ceased, the land being infested by 
Moabitish brigands. Through fear of them there was an attempt to bury 
another man in Elisha’s easily opened grave; and the attempt proved 
that Jehovah could manifest. His power even through the bones of the 
miracle-working prophet. 


2 Kings xiii. 
14-21. 


ROGER’S REASONS.* 
Rev. John Urquhart, Cambuslang, Scotland. 


My Dear Graham—I got your note, 
and you would have had an earlier re- 
ply had you been more reasonable. But 
what a task to burden a busy man with 
—to tell you “the whole” of that Sun- 
day’s talk in Norway! My dear man, 
have you no conscience left? 


1This paper is a reprint of the first half of 
a booklet of 44 pages, soon to be issued in cheap 
form by The Gospel Publishing Company, of New 
York City. This portion is especially valuable as 
meeting the more common of the current scientific 
objections, urged with such constant persistence 
and unreason by unscientific men. The form of 
dialogue given to the argument will be found to 
add to the freshness of the presentation. 


Well, I suppose I had better buckle- 
to and do my best; but you must take it 
as it comes. We were five, and were at 
time a “merry party.” You know Brown 
and myself well enough, and I may save 
my descriptive powers till I come to 
the others. But let me say, in passing, 
that Brown has developed into a Broad 
Churchman. I fancy this is due to the 
stay at Goéttingen, with which he round- 
ed off his student days and perfected 
his German, an accomplishment which 
occasionally served us well during our 
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journey. Colquhoun is a shrewd Scotch 
lawyer, whose main idea of a holiday 
appears to be that it is a time for the 
exercise of a sometimes caustic, yet al- 
ways kindly humor. I suppose he is ac- 
customed to take things so seriously in 
business that he can not, and will not, 
take them seriously out of it. The fact 
of three ministers being in our party 
seemed to present too broad a target 
for him not to have a fling at it. Many 
a story and many a remark we had, that 
were plainly meant to rub “the cloth” 
the wrong way. I think there was gen- 
eral satisfaction when Brown quieted 
him for at least five minutes in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 

“Colquhoun,” he asked, “did you ever 
hear the story about the lawyer and the 
sovereign?” 

“T can not say I have,” said Colquhoun, 
looking at his questioner with eyes that 
sparkled behind his glasses. 

“Well, it is a very simple affair. A 
lawyer swallowed a sovereign. They 
rushed for a stomach pump, and applied 
it immediately and vigorously; but all 
they could get up was 13s. and 4d.” 

Our enjoyment of that joke was a lit- 
tle keener than Colquhoun’s. 

Colville is a man whom all respect 
and love, and he was naturally a great 
addition to our party. He has a wide 
knowledge of literature. A literary man 
once told me that he had made a special 
study of Leigh Hunt’s writings and had 
tracked him through one magazine after 
another. He happened to get on to the 
subject in conversation with Colville, 
and he was amazed to discover that Col- 
ville knew more about it than he him- 
self. But, alas! there is always some 
little “but” in the description of the best 
of characters. There is a strain of 
poetry and mysticism in Colville which 
hates definiteness, and which makes him 
hover in a most tantalizing fashion mid- 
way between Brown and Roger. He in- 
clines to both and sides with neither. I 
was often reminded of the indiscrimi- 
nate lover of the last generation, whose 
feelings have been embalmed in the 
lines: 


‘marken. 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


Roger, about whom I shall have most 
to say, impressed us all as an original 
and clear thinker. So clear a thinker, 
indeed, is he that he sometimes treats 
one in a summary, and even con- 
temptuous fashion that is trying. Not 
that he is unkind or ungentlemanly, but 
he sees, almost intuitively, the essential 
weakness of a position, and the useless- 
ness, and even the wrongness, of any 
attempt to maintain it; and he is too 
honest to conceal his judgment. His 
reading has also been wide and thor- 
ough, but it has been along special 
lines; and his conversation convinces 
you that he not only has opinions, but 
that he has also a right to hold them. 

We had had a splendid run. Colville 
had planned our journey, and took us 
along a comparatively untravelled route. 
We landed at Christiansand, in the 
south of Norway, and then took boat to 
Arundel and Langesund. From Lang- 
esund we ran right into the country, 
and made our way through the Thele- 
Two scenes I shall never for- 
get. We sailed for hours between 
mountain ranges, which seemed to have 
been sawn across to let the Fiord pass 
in, along whose placid bosom our little 
steamer glided in the bright sunshine. 
The ends of the mountains rose up on 
either side two thousand, three thou- 
sand, four thousand, feet high; and so 
perfect was the reflection in the clear, 
still water, that it was impossible to 
say from the vessel’s deck where the 
hillside ceased and the water began. 
At one point a small cannon was fired, 
and the echoes reverberated among the 
mountains, as if we were being answered 
by one or two royal salutes. The other 
was a view from an over-hanging moun- 
tain precipice right down 2,000 feet into 
the valley below. Midway, a huge bird 
was swimming lazily through the air. 
Beneath us, a river ran down to the 
Fiord. It looked like an inch-broad rib- 
bon. Peeled fir trees were being float- 
ed down to be formed into rafts in the 
Fiord, and these trees were like straws. 
We had got up to Haukelid Seter on — 
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the Saturday night. We rested the Sab- 
bath day, “according to the command- 
ment.” But there was no church near, 
and each was left to his own devices till 
dinner-time. After that not very in- 
viting feast (for things were somewhat 
rough at the Seter), we strolled out to- 
gether about a mile, and sat down in a 
hollow where we could enjoy the sun- 
shine without the accompaniment of the 
cold mountain wind. Colquhoun seemed 
to think the occasion particularly favor- 
able for his favorite pastime. We had 
a number of stories—one of them about 
a Scotsman, who declared to a guest 
that he might cheat, and tell lies, etc., 
but “you’ll no whustle in ma hoose on 
the Sawbath!” I tried to quiet him by 
saying I was afraid we should have to 
call him “the profane member” of the 
party. But it was no use—he would 
rush upon his fate. 

He expressed his delight (but I im- 
agine the delight lay in the effect his 
words were sure to have on one, at 
least, of his auditory) in the tremendous 
change which had come upon public 
opinion, He remembered the time when 
you could not put a question about 
Jonah without being thrown into the 
deep sea beside him. And now the mis- 
takes in the Bible were freely admitted! 
In fact, the Bible was looked upon more 
as mere Jewish literature, which had 
been put together in such a poor fash- 
ion, that we had to keep a host of high- 
ly-paid theological professors in our col- 
leges doing little else than trying to get 
it into some decent order. The Bible, it 
now appears, was just like other so- 
called sacred books—not any worse, but 
not much better. 

By this time Roger was looking 
straight at him with kindling eyes. 
“When I see you and the rest,” he said, 
“showing any anxiety to spread the 
other ‘sacred books,’ or even to read 
them, I shall conclude that you and they 
really believe what you say. How 
much will you give, Colquhoun, to trans- 
late the Koran, the Hindoo Shasters, 
or the Zendavesta, into Chinese?” 

“Well, now, between ourselves, you 
don’t hold the old views? You admit 


500 
that there are some mistakes in the 
Bible?” 

“What? I admit mistakes in the 


Bible!’ exclaimed Roger, with vehem- 
ence. “Why, man, the Book grows 
more wonderful and more glorious and 
more precious to me every day. It is 
the one and only Book that is entirely 

and eternally true!” 
“Well, you amaze me,’ replied Col- 
quhoun, with evident enjoyment. ‘Let 
me ask you to try 


“The Mistakes your teeth on some 
of Moses” of ‘The Mistakes of 
Moses.’ What do you 


say to the Creation history in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and to that gem of 
the collection—light before, and seem- 
ingly without, the sun?” 

“T don’t think you can make much 
of that,” interposed Colville, in his 
quiet, judicial way. “I do not expect to 
find theology in a scientific text-book; 
and it does not trouble me not to find 
science in a theological one. The Bible 
was never intended to teach science; it 
was meant to teach us something better, 
and much-more necessary.” 

This seemed to rouse the lawyer in 
Colquhoun. “I have heard that before,” 
he replied, “but somehow it does not 
remove the trouble. A theological text- 
book does not usually come from God; 
but, if it did, it could not possibly con- 
tain blunders on any subject. Though 
the book was not meant to teach 
science, its author, knowing all things, 
would not, and could not, write down 
what was scientifically erroneous. I 
thing, Mr. Colville—if you will excuse 
my saying it—when you make a state- 
ment of that kind, you throw your case 
away. For, if you admit scientific 
blunders, then, certainly, to that extent, 
the Bible could not be from God.” 

“You astonish me, both of you,” said 
Roger; “where did you get your science 
from? You talk as if light were depend- 
ent upon the sun, and you are not aware 
that it is you, and not the Bible, that 
are behind the times! Why, that theory 
has been exploded half a century ago! 
And yet you, and ever so many more, 
set yourselves up as scientific authori- 
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ties, and begin forthwith to chastise and 
to put down the Bible! It is now ac- 
knowledged, and has long been acknowl- 
edged, that Newton was entirely wrong 
in his theory of light. Light is the re- 
sult of force causing the waves of the 
ether to vibrate with an almost infinite 
rapidity. How great that force is we 
can measure by the fact that light trav- 
els round the earth eight times in a 
single second. Now, Colquhoun, how 
will you explain this? Some scientific 
men have been struck with a thing 
which you and I have read a hundred 
times in the second verse of the Bible, 
and have seen nothing in it. It is the 
statement that the first thing, that was 
done with the chaotic mass of the 

primeval waters, was 


“Light Before that ‘the Spirit of God 
the Sun” moved upon the face 
of the waters’ (Gen. i. 


2). The word used is the continuative 
form of the verb, and means, not only 
‘moved,’ but also ‘kept moving.’ It was 
the introduction and continuation of 
force. And then comes the result of 
force—light. I say some scientific men 
have been struck with that; how does it 
strike you? 

“You see that. when you get science 
enough, you begin to understand the 
Bible and to feel yourself and all your 
knowledge conquered by it. But that 
is not all. The ignorance which makes 
it an objection to the Bible, that it 
speaks of light before the sun, is simply 
unpardonable. Sir John Herschel, in 
his ‘Familiar Lectures on Scientific Sub- 
jects,’ tells us that since the invention 
of photography the views of scientists 
regarding light have been revolution- 
ized. The action of light on those deli- 
cate sensitized plates showed that it 
was one of the greatest forces in the 
universe. Its action was necessary to 
prepare the way of all life, and he de- 
clares that the outcome of these dis- 
coveries is our knowledge of the fact 
that light is the most ancient of all 
things. Proctor, in his ‘Flowers of the 
Sky,’ speaks in the same strain, and de- 
clares that light is ‘the first of all that 
exists in the universe.’ This is one of 
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the biggest discoveries which science 
has made in these closing years of the 


nineteenth century. But the Bible 
taught it thirty-four centuries ago. 
Where did the Bible get it? You may 


not see it; but that can not prevent me 
from confessing that the Mind which 
placed that among the first words of 
the Bible, was the Mind of God.” 

We were all astonished and impressed 
by this outburst. Even Colquhoun had 
grown serious. Brown was the first to 
speak. “That is, no doubt, «striking. 
But one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer; and you must admit, what every- 
body does admit now-a-days, ‘that the 
existence of scientific mistakes in the 
Bible can not be denied.’ In fact, even 
on your own ground of full inspiration, 
scientific blundering is a necessity. lf 
God did talk to men in ancient times, 
He must have spoken to them in lan- 
guage they could understand. If the 
communication had been made in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century, how would men in bar- 
baric times have understood it?” 

“Well, Brown,” responded Roger, “I 
have often wondered how you and 
others keep yourselves so safe and snug 
in your rationalistic nests. But I think 
I understand it now. Where plainer 
folks would tumble out and come to the 
ground, you are so padded round about 
with every sort of philosophic device, that 
you are in no danger of getting down to 
ordinary common sense. Excuse me; 
I must be plain. Your argument would 
prove that God could never communi- 
cate truth, simply because men’s ideas 
are steeped in error; that is to say, 
truth could not be spoken to them, just 
when they needed it most. Is that what 
you mean?” 

“Hardly. A father has to talk down 
to his little boy.” 

“Yes; but to talk down to him he 
does not need to say anything which the 
boy will afterwards discover to be 
wrong, and so lose faith in his father’s 
reliability. I should say a father would 
be specially desirous to avoid that; and 
surely God would avoid it more than 
man! But what is the use of stating or 
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attacking theory? Where are the 
blunders? Let us not begin to account 
for them till we have ascertained their 
existence.” 

“That matter is soon settled, then,” 
said Brown. “Take the coney and the 


hare. They are both set 

The Coney down in Leviticus xi. 5, 6, 
and.the as unclean animals, al- 
Hare though they chew the 
cud. But science has 


placed it beyond doubt that this is cer- 
tainly to be numbered among ‘The Mis- 
takes of Moses.’ Neither one nor the 
other of these is a ruminating animal.” 

“Now, Brown, if you will only apply 
in the right way, your own illustration 
of the father talking down to his boy, 
that ‘Mistake of Moses’ will vanish like 
a puff of steam. It is quite true that the 
ruminants have four stomachs, and that 
these two animals have only one. But 
they have the same jaw motions as the 
animals which chew the cud. 
does not know everything yet, and I 
prefer to believe that the jaw motion is 
accompanied by jaw use. But, in any 
case, the Israelite went no farther than 
that jaw motion; and, looking at that, 
he might judge the animal to be clean. 
But ‘No,’ says the Law. ‘It chews the 
cud, indeed, but it does not part the 
hoof.’ 

“Now, however, that we touch this 
matter, does it not strike you as strange 
that the distinction between clean and 
unclean animals should have involved 
some of the very latest discoveries of 
our century? Ours is the era of ‘the 
microbe,’ and of all its kin. But the very 
animals and fishes which, in the Mosiac 
Law, are forbidden to be eaten, are just 
those which feed on garbage and decay- 
ing animal matter, and which are, there- 
fore, veritable magazines of those dead- 
ly foes to human health and existence. 
How can you explain it that the division 
of classes in the Mosaic Law should 
run along the very lines indicated by 
nineteenth-century science?” 

Colquhoun once more 


Science 


intervened. 
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bey! 


The attack was becoming discredited, 
and victory was evidently 
inclining to the side of 
orthodoxy. It was neces- 
sary to open fire on an- 
other part of the orthodox bulwarks. 
“You can not deny, at any rate,” said he, 
“that the Bible teaches the flatness of 
the earth. We let Rome fight that battle 
out with Galileo, but we have to own 
that there, at least, Rome had the Bible 
on its side.” 

“Where does the Bible teach that the 
earth is flat?” 

“You astonish me. Won’t you admit 
even that? I think any reader of the 
Bible would have the impression that it 
represents the earth as a big plain, varie- 
gated with seas and mountains. And does- 
n’t it talk about ‘the ends of the earth?’” 

“Yes; and we talk about ‘the ends of 
the earth’ to-day, in exactly similar cir- 
cumstances as those in which the Bible 
uses the phrase, and in no other. If I 
wanted to say now that some folks had 
come from the back of Tartary to the 
Queen’s Diamond celebration, could I 
express that in better nineteenth-century 
English than if I said they had come 
‘from the ends of the earth to do that 
thing?” s) 

“There are other expressions, how- 
ever,” interposed Brown. “The Scrip- 
ture speaks of ‘the foundations’ and ‘the 
pillars,’ as well as of ‘the ends’ of the 
earth. It is also said to be ‘established 
for ever.’ I fear it is hopeless, Roger, 
to attempt to explain all these away. A 
thing that is established on foundations 
and pillars seems, to my mind, to be 
something very different from the re- 
volving and racing planet which we now 
know the earth to be.” 

“Does it really need to be different?” 
queried Roger. “It does not seem to 
me at all impossible to show that every 
one of these expressions is in perfect 
harmony with what we know of the 
earth. There are internal arrangements, 
even in a planet, which admit of, and 
indeed necessitate, foundations and pil- 
Some scientists have judged these 
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lars. 
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expressions to be marvelously accurate 
as descriptions of how the solid crust of 
the earth has been built up, and of how 
it is even at this very moment sustained. 
As a matter of literal fact, the earth has 
foundations and pillars which are won- 
derful revelations of the Divine wisdom 
and skill. Remember that the Bible has 
told us that the earth’s first condition 
was that of a shapeless mass of chaotic 
waters, in which nothing could exist, 
and on whose surface nothing could 
have found a resting place, and you will 
see why that work of God in giving us 
this solid globe should be mentioned 
and should be rejoiced in. 

“But let me show you some other Bible 
statements, which will take us a bit far- 
Te Partha There OUNeSay: that the 

Ponians phrases of the Bible im- 

ply that the earth is flat. 
There is one statement which I think 
you will confess does not quite look that 
way. I see, Brown, you have your 
Bible with you; you will find it in Job 
xxvi. 7. The chapter is a description of 
the greatness of God, as shown in His 
works, and this takes its place among 
the rest: “He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing. When you remember the 
Hindoo description of the earth, as rest- 
ing on the backs of four huge elephants, 
and these again on a huge tortoise; or 
think of the similar notions entertained 
by the learned—the scientists of those 
days—among other nations, you will ac- 
knowledge the marvel which lies in that 
description in Job. The earth is upheld 
by nothing. No support reaches out to 
it from any side. It is suspended from 
nothing. And yet it is fixed, mark you, 
and put in its place! A Divine opera- 
tion has set it there: ‘He hangeth the 
earth upon nothing.’ The astonishment 
expressed there is the very astonish- 
ment felt by scientists at the present 
moment. “We used to talk glibly about 
‘gravitation.’ But we are now learning 
that ‘that blessed word’ explains noth- 
ing, and that the mystery of the firm 
placing of the heavenly bodies is as 
great now as it ever was. It seems to 
me, too, that the picture before the mind 
which used these words was just that 
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which we have seen and marvelled at, 
when we have looked through a tele- 
scope and seen a planet suspended in 
the depths of the sky, and yet ‘hung 
upon nothing.’ 

“T do not say that this proves that 
the Scripture teaches the rotundity 

: a of the earth eBubamece 
Bible Science. i, jo granted that the 
teaching, so far as it goes, is thoroughly 
true and scientific. Now, let me take 
you farther yet. Turn to Isaiah xl. 
The verse I want you to look at is the 
22d. But, perhaps, you won’t object to 
my showing: you a little of Scripture 
science on the way. This whole chap- 
ter is a wonderful exhibition of the 
greatness of God, but look at the 12th 
verse. Every clause might be made the 
title of a treatise. ‘Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of His hand?’ 
The figure is that God scooped up so 
much water in the hollow of His hand, 
saw to it that the exact quantity was 
there, no more and no less and then 
placed it in its earthy bed. Science 
tells us the same thing. We have the 
exact quantity we require—no more and 
no less. Hl'ad the water surface been 
larger, we should have had more rain, 
and had it been more restricted, we 
should have had less rain, than is re- 
quired to make the earth bring forth 
food for man and beast. Take the next 
question—And meted out heaven with 
the span? That is, the extent of the at- 
mosphere was measured out by the 
Creator, and fixed at the height, to 
which it now reaches, by His decree. I 
need not tell you that this is another 
scientific fact. Had the height of the 
atmosphere been much less, we could 
not have breathed without pain, if we 
could have breathed at all. Had it been 
much greater, our lives would have been 
a burden to us. Take the next adjust- 
ment. ‘And comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure?’ The soil which 
lies upon the rocky ribs of the earth, 
like flesh on our bones, has been pre- 
pared as we know, and enough has been 
given for the earth’s fruitfulness and 
beauty. 
hended in a .measure,’ and when the 


It was, so to say, ‘compre- 


) 
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measure was filled, it was spread out to 
prepare the world for the abode of man. 
Here is the last. ‘And weighed the 
mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance?’ Physical geography can not 
tell us everything yet about the rela- 
tions of mountains and hills to the mass 
of the earth, and the part they -play in 
the earth’s well-being. But it tells us 
one thing. The height of the moun- 
tains on every coast is in direct propor- 
tion to the depth of the sea which beats 
upon the shore. If the sea is deep, the 
mountains are high. If the sea is shal- 
low, the height of the mountains is cor- 
respondingly decreased.” 

“T must thank you,” said Colville, ‘for 
a bit of genuine and helpful comment. 
I must make note of it.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Colville, you might 
afterwards ask Brown to complete the 
comment by showing how all that nine- 
teenth-century science got packed into 
a single verse written by ‘the second’ 
(or is it the forty-second?) Isaiah, 
hundred years before the 
Christian era. But we must not forget 
the correct figure of the earth. The 
passage I am really working my way 
towards is in verse 22. Here we have 
still the same prolonged description of 
God in His greatness and majesty. ‘It 


some four 


is He who sitteth upon the circle of the | 


earth. The word khug, translated ‘cir- 
cle,’ does not mean a circle drawn upon 
a plane surface. It means an arch or 


sphere. It occurs in two other places, 
where it refers to the vault of the 
heaven. This throne of God is an orb, 


and to the other marvels of this ‘second 
Isaiah’ you have to add this, that it 
teaches the true form of the earth. You 
will find my last passage in Luke xvii. 
34-36. The Revisers leave out the 36th 
verse, but Scrivener shows that their 
text is founded in this instance upon 
copies that have blundered. Let me 
read the words: ‘I tell you that in that 
night there shall be two men in one bed; 
the one shall be taken, and the other 
shall be left. Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left. Two men 
shall be in the field; the one shall be 
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taken, and the other left... Our Lord is 
speaking about His second coming. He 
has warned us not to be deceived by 
any representations that He has come, 
and ‘that He is to be found in some se- 
cluded spot. When He comes, no 
man will need to tell another. All will 
see Him at one and the same moment. 
‘For as the lightning that lighteneth out 
of the one part under heaven shineth 
unto the other part under heaven, so 
shall the coming of the Son of Man be 
in His day’ (verse 24). Bear all that in 
mind, and come again to those verses. 
These three things will all be incidents 


of that time. They will happen to- 
gether. When are men in bed? In the 
night. When are the women of the 


East grinding at the mill? 
morning, preparing the flour for the 
day’s bread. When are men out to- 
gether, laboring in the field? In the 
broad daylight. You see, then, what 
the grouping of these three scenes 
means? At one and the same moment 
it is deep night in one place, early morn 
in another, and broad day in a third. 
Behind that representation you have the 
rotundity of the earth! We know about 
the Antipodes, and that, when it is mid- 
night here, it is mid-day there, and that 
the day is breaking midway between. 
But all that was already in this 17th 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel! Pardon me 
if I ask once more my possibly incon- 
venient question—How did it get there?” 

Colquhoun looked at Brown, but 
neither seemed ready with an answer. 
Roger’s eye met mine, and he returned 
the smile with which my face was beam- 
ing. I had seldom felt so happy as I 
did at the triumphant vindication of that 
old yet ever new Book. 

“Brown,” said Colquhoun; “he is get- 
ting beyond me; I must leave you to 
tackle him.” 

“Well, Roger,” said Brown, “I must 
admit that you have made out a fair 
te ee case so far. But you 
Antiquity have a good deal to do 
of Man. yet, if you are going to 
convince us that the Bible is scientific- 
ally infallible. There is the antiquity 
of man, for instance. Some of those 
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who go with you halt there. Quatre- 
fages and others agree with the great 
host of their fellow scientists that the 
six or seven thousand years, which the 
Bible chronology allots as the entire 
span of human existence on the globe, 
is ridiculously inadequate.” 

“T know, Brown, that the Bible has 
been laughed at on that score. 3ut 
the laugh is turning now against the 
mistakes of science. You know that 
man’s arrival was preceded by the 
great Ice Age. If we knew just when 
the Ice Age ended, we should know 
pretty accurately when man first ap- 
peared. Sir Charles Lyell gave us a 
span of 850,000 years. Sir John Lub- 
bock has divided that number by four, 
and is content with 200,000. Croll and 
J. Geikie say 80,000 years have passed 
since the end of the Glacial period Sir 
Joseph Prestwich thinks it cannot be 
more than 20,000, or 30,000 years at the 
outside, figures in which the Duke of 
Argyll seems to agree with him. There 
is a big difference between 850,000 and 
20,000! And yet these are the ‘certain- 
ties’ for which ever so many people 
have exchanged the teaching of the 
Bible! 

“But there is more than the striking 
fact that science is climbing down in 
this way from its hundreds of thousands 
of years to meet the Bible. Those num- 
bers are based more or less upon theory. 
But, where accurate measurement has 
been employed, the Bible is still more 
fully vindicated. Our. rivers’ have 
ploughed out their channels since the 
ice was cleared away from the surface. 
Niagara has had to cut through the 
rocky gorge down which it hurls the 
huge mass of water which forms the 


falls. At what rate has Niagara cut its 
way through those rocks? It has 
ploughed out seven miles. Lyell esti- 


mated that the work was carried on at 
the rate of one foot a year, and set the 
whole time down as 35,000 years. But 
careful observations, made by a New 
York Commissioner, brought it down 
to 10,000 years. Mr. Gilbert, of the 
United States Geological Survey, has 
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since brought it down to 7,000.2 Sir J. 
W. Dawson’ believes that even that fig- 
ure has to be reduced, and names a num- 
ber of similar testimonies; and so we 
are actually brought down by the latest 


Science to the Bible dates. Is not that 
strange?” 
“T will contess that it is strange,” . 


said Colquhoun, “provided that it is a 
fact. Is it true,’ he asked, turning to 
Colville, “that scientific figures have 
been tumbling down in that wholesale 
fashion?” 

“Well,” replied Colville, “I should say 
that it is true. But there are those who 
still reserve their judgment in view of 
certain discoveries of flint implements 
said to be artificially formed, and which, 
consequently, must be the work of man. 
These have been found in several places 
in the lower strata, the age of which 
goes back very far indeed beyond the 
Bible dates.” 

Colquhoun now turned to Brown with 
one of those sharp, Lut amused looks 
which he wears when a case begins to 
promise “developments.” “Oh, yes, I 
know,” said Roger. “S. Laing, whose 
works I was glad to see mentioned by a 
recent geological writer as ‘not very 
trustworthy,* and Edward Clodd have 
made the most of these flints. But in 
every case the evidence has, on enquiry, 
completely broken down. You know, 
of course, that the Quaternary is our 
own geological age. The Tertiary is 
the next older, and is divided into four 
sections, the two latest of which are the 


Pliocene and the Miocene. Well, Dr. 
Notling, while geologiz- 
Se eee ing in Burmah, came up- 


on some _ human-shaped 
flints imbedded in strata about ten feet 
thick. These lay at a mountain foot, 
and 4,000 feet of Pliostrata towered 
above it. What could be more natural 
than his conclusion that man must have 
lived in Miocene times? The discovery 
made a noise—at least there were many’ 
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who made a noise about it. That any 
man should believe in it now shows 
how true is Moody’s saying, that a Lie 
gets half round the world before Truth 
can get its boots on. With half a 
world’s distance between them to begin 
with, it takes time for T. to overtake 
L. But the two have met, in this in- 
stance, long ago. Mr. Oldham, one of 
the Indian Geological Survey, got Not- 
ling to show him the spot and then a 
second discovery was made. The strata, 
on which the flints were found, were on 
a spur which ran out at the hill foot. 
A flint could easily fall from the sur- 
face on the heights above and get em- 
bedded in the conglomerate on the spur. 
The terraces above were searched, and 
lo! there were the shaped flints lying in 
abundance on the surface? A more re- 
cent case is that of the flints of Thenay, 
in France. These were found in 
Miocene strata, and the learned Abbes, 
who made the discovery, were them- 
selves impressed by it. It seemed that 
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here at last lay undeniable evidence un- 
der their own priestly eyes of the vast 
antiquity of man. But, again, when 
Truth had got its boots.on, the whole 
fabric collapsed and vanished like a 
dream of the night. They found, on 
further search, that early excavations 
had been made to reach the beds of marl 
which lay underneath, and that the ma- 
terial on the surface, which had been 
swept to right and left during the opera- 
tions, had afterwards fallen into the pit, 
and the Quaternary had thus been 
buried in the bosom of the Tertiary!” 

“T am afraid,” said Colquhoun, “we 
must give up Tertiary man. But what 
apout ‘Genesis and Geology?’ You can’t 
defend the first chapter of Genesis as 
scientific.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, that is good! Do you believe 
that the world was created in six days?” 

“Certainly, but in six of God’s days?” 

“Oh, ho! that wretched Period 
theory!” laughed Colquhoun. 


HINTS AND HELPS IN BIBLE STUDY AND TEACHING. 


Correct Method in Bible Teaching. 


We have known an important science 
to be taught by a truly learned profes- 
sor, one known to fame, in a great col- 
lege, in such a way that not even the 
best men in the large classes were able 
to understand what he was supposed to 
teach. The learned man died after forty 
years or more of such work, without 
ever suspecting that his teaching had 
been one long and dismal failure. The 
professor who followed him had, per- 
haps, very little of his learning and was 
never known to fame, but he presented 
the same subject in such a way as to 
interest students of even moderate ca- 
pacity and give them a genuine grasp 
of the principles of the science. The 
one may have been a great scientist, 
but he was no teacher; the other 
was not a noted scientist, but he 
was a teacher. The great man was him- 
self a master of the science, but he knew 


nothing of the correct methods of im- 
parting it to others; the successful 
teacher knew what he needed to know 
of his subject, and was likewise master 
of the correct method of imparting it. 

It is not too much to say that this is 
a typical case, illustrating what has 
been occurring, not only in schools of 
secular learning, but also in the places 
of Biblical instruction all the way from 
the Sunday-school to the Theological 
Seminary. It has been especially true 
that, in the past history of the Church, 
almost no attention has been given to 
the subject of method in Bible teaching. 
It is doubtful if it ever occurred to the 
average learned professor of the old 
style, that there is an essential distinc- 
tion between grasping the knowledge 
of some subject and expressing it in a 
way intelligible to himself, and putting 
that knowledge in proper shape for 
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lodging it in another, perhaps more or 
less immature, mind. 

The last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the rapid establishment and 
development of the system of Normal 
Schools and Colleges in this country, 
undoubtedly did much to bring out the 
immense difference between the posses- 
sion of knowledge and the power of im- 
parting it, so that the general public has 
become quite familiar with the distinc- 
tion. A good stiff argument could, how- 
ever, be held to show that the fact of 
this difference has not yet found its way 
into the heads of multitudes who, in Bi- 
ble schools and pulpits and in colleges 
and seminaries, are attempting to teach 
the Bible. That this should be the case 
is the more extraordinary in view of the 
recent manifold and learned discussions 
of the subject of “pedagogy,” including 
the innumerable essays, pamphlets and 
books on that subject, with which the 
public has been favored, or (shall one 
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say?) afflicted. The very discordance. of 
the views and utterances embodied in 
this extensive literature, much of which 
President G. Stanley Hall says is. 
“chaff,” and the failure of the efforts of 
the reformers to bring about a great 
revolution and uplift, may well serve to: 
signalize the immense importance of 
arriving at the correct method of Bible 
study and teaching. There is no more 
imperative necessity of the present time 
in our Bible work. Every one set to: 
teach should be inquiring with all dili- 
gence after the right way. While do- 
ing this he will need to guard against 
false methods, for, be it known, the sci- 
olists and the faddists are all abroad 
and their name is legion. 

The aim of this department of The 
Bible Student and Teacher will be to 
help the teacher toward intelligent and 
correct views on this all-important sub- 
ject. 


“The Seven Laws of Teaching.” 


It ought to be self-evident that every 
teacher should master at the outset a 
summary of the simple principles of 
teaching that lie at the basis of his work. 
These principles have a common inter- 
est and value for all teachers, and the 
knowledge of them is essential to intel- 
Rigent accomplishment in their sphere 
of effort. Almost twenty years ago that 
distinguished educator of the last gen- 
eration, Rev. Dr. John M. Gregory, pub- 
lished a summary of these principles in 
a work bearing as its title the heading 
of this paragraph. Its simplicity and 
brevity give it peculiar value as a start- 
ing-point for the ordinary teacher in 
setting out to enlarge his knowledge of 
the teacher’s work. 

Some points in the author’s develop- 
ment of his subject will prove sugges- 
tive and helpful. 

1. Thoughts from the Introduction. 

“Let us like the Master, place a little 
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the State University of Illinois. Boston, The 
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child in our midst. Let us carefully ob- 
serve this child that we may learn from 
it what education is; for education, in 
its broadest meaning, embraces all the 
steps and processes by which an infant 
is gradually transformed into a full- 
grown and intelligent man.” 


After sketching the process of obser- 
vation to be pursued, he proceeds: 


“As we more carefully study all this, 
two chief facts become clear: First, this 
child is but a germ—it has not its des- 
tined growth. Second, it is ignorant— 
without acquired ideas. 

“On these two facts rest the two 
notions of education. (1) The develop- 
ment of the powers. (2) The acquisition 
of knowledge. The first is an unfold- 
ing of the faculties of body and mind to 
full growth and strength; the second is 
the furnishing of the mind with the 
knowledge of things,—of the facts and 
truths known to the human intelligence. 

“Each of these two facts—the child’s. 
immaturity and its ignorance—might 
serve as a basis for a science of educa- 
tion. The first would include a study 
of the faculties and powers of the human 
being, their order of development and 
their laws of growth and action. The 
second would involve a study of the va- 
rious branches of knowledge and arts. 
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with their relations to the faculties by 
which they are discovered, developed, 
and perfected. Each of these sciences 
would necessarily draw into sight and 
involve the other; just as a study of 
powers involves a knowledge of their 
products, and as a study of effects in- 
cludes a survey of causes. 
“Corresponding to these two forms of 
educational science, we find two 
branches of the art of education. The 
one is the art of training; the other the 
art of teaching. Training is the syste- 
matic development and cultivation of 
the powers of mind and body. Teach- 


ing is the systematic inculcation of 
knowledge. . .. 

“These two, the cultivation of the 
powers and the communication of 


knowledge, together make up the teach- 
er’s work. All organizing and govern- 
ing are subsidiary to this two-fold aim. 
The result to be sought is a full-grown 
physical, intellectual, and moral man- 
hood, with such intelligence as is neces- 
sary to make life useful and happy, and 
as will fit the soul to go on learning 
from all the scenes of life and from all 
the available sources of knowledge. 

“These two great branches of educa- 
tional art—training and _ teaching— 
though separable in thought, are not 
separable in practice. We can only 
train by teaching, and we teach best 
when we train best. Training implies 
the exercise of the powers to be trained; 
but the proper exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers is found in the acquisi- 
tion, the elaboration, and the applica- 
tion of knowledge. 

“There is, however, a practical ad- 
vantage in keeping these two processes 
of education distinct before the mind. 
‘Vhe teacher, with these clearly in view, 
will watch more easily and estimate 
more intelligently the real progress of 
his pupils. ... He will -carefully 
note both sides of his pupils’ education 
—the increase of power and the advance 
in knowledge—and will direct his labors 
and select the lessons with a wise and 
skillful adaptation to secure both of the 
ends in view.” 


2. Thoughts from Chapter II. 


By his introductory statement the au- 
thor seeks to bring his readers to his 
point of view and aim in setting forth 
“The Seven Laws of Teaching.” In 
Chapter I. of the main body of the work 
he makes his preliminary statement of 
“The Laws of Teaching.” Teaching, in 
its simplest sense, is the communication 
of knowledge. “The process has its es- 
sential phenomena that are open to ob- 
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servation, being a process in which def- 
inite forces are employed to produce 
definite effects.” These phenomena are 
subject to definite natural laws that can 
be inductively ascertained and formu- 
lated. Teaching in order to be success- 
ful must be intelligently and _ strictly 
conformed to these laws. This prelim- 
inary statement opens the way for the 
consideration of the Factors, Laws, and 
Rules of Teaching. 


The Seven Factors of Teaching.— 
These are brought out by subjecting the 
facts of teaching to a scientific analysis 
and study. Any complete act of teach- 
ing when so analyzed is found to con- 
tain seven distinct factors or elements, 
which may be enumerated, as follows: 


“(a) A teacher; (2) a learner; (3) a 
common language or medium of com- 
munication; (4) a lesson or truth; (5) 
the teacher’s work; (6) the learner’s 
work; (7) the review work, which ascer- 
tains, perfects, and fastens the work 
done.” 


The Seven Laws Stated.—These Laws 
are simple and natural, and lie embed- 
ded in the simplest description that can 
be given of the seven elements named, 
as in the following: 


“(1) A teacher must be one who 
KNOWsS the lesson or truth to be 
taught. 


“(2) A learner is one who ATTENDS 
with interest to the lesson-giver. 

“(3) The language used as a MEDI- 
um. between teacher and learner must 
be common to both. 

“(4) The lesson to be learned must be 
explicable in the terms of truth already 
known by the learner—the UNKNOWN 
must be explained by the KNOWN. 

“(5) Teaching is AROUSING and 
USING the Pupil’s mind to form in it 
a desired conception or thought. 

“(6) Learning is THINKING into 
one’s OWN UNDERSTANDING a new truth 
or idea. 

“(7) The test and proof of teaching 
done—the finishing and fastening pro- 
cess must be a RE-VIEWING, RE -THINK- 
ING, RE-KNOWING, and RE-PRODUCING of 
the knowledge taught. 


The Seven Laws Stated as Rules.—In 
order to become available for instruc- 
tion the Laws require to be stated as. 
Rules for direction in Teaching. 
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“Addressed to the teacher they may 
read as follows: 


“I, Know thoroughly and familiarly 
the lesson you wish to teach; or, in other 
words, teach from a full mind and a 
clear understanding. ; 

“TI. Gain and keep the attention and 
interest of the pupils upon the lesson. 
Refuse to teach without attention. 

“III. Use words understood by both 
teacher and pupil in the same sense— 
language clear and vivid alike to both. 

“TV. Begin with what is already well 
known to the pupil in the lesson or 
upon the subject, and proceed to the 
unknown by single, easy, and natural 
steps, letting the known explain the un- 
known. ; h : 

“V.. Use the pupil’s own mind, excit- 
ing his self-activities. Keep his thoughts 
as much as possible ahead of your ex- 
pression, making him a discoverer of 
truth. ; 

“VI. Require the pupil to reproduce 
in thought the lesson he is learning— 
thinking it out in its parts, proofs, con- 
nections, and applications till he can ex- 
press it in his own language. 

“VII. Review. review, REVIEW, re- 
producing correctly the old, deepening 
its impression with new thought, cor- 
recting false views, and completing the 
true.” 

After this statement of elements, laws, 
and rules, the author does well to em- 
phasize the fact that these princi- 
ples are the essentials of all teaching, 
since “these rules, and the laws which 
they outline and presuppose, underlie 
and govern all successful teaching.” 
From them are to be unfolded “every 
valuable principle in education, and 
every practical rule which can be of use 
in the teacher’s work.” Concerning 


their wide application he says: 


“They cover all teaching of all sub- 
jects and in all grades, since they are 
the fundamental conditions on which 
ideas may be made to pass from one 
mind to another, or on which the un- 
known can become known. ‘They are 
as valid and useful for the college pro- 
fessor as for the master of a common 
school; for the teaching of a Bible truth 
as for instruction in arithmetic. In 
proportion as the truth to be communi- 
cated is high and difficult to be under- 
stood, or as the pupils to be instructed 
are young and ignorant, ought they to 
be carefully followed.” 


3. Thoughts from the Meaning and 
Philosophy of the Rules. - 


The remaining chapters of the work 
are devoted to unfolding and illustrat- 
ing the meaning and philosophy of the 
Seven Laws of Teaching arrived at by 
the scientific analysis of the process of 
teaching. This constitutes the principal 
part of the work. 

The outline of the chapter on “The 
Law of the Teacher” will afford a hint 
of the method, scope, and practical rich- 
ness of the treatment throughout. 


There is first a clear statement of the 
aw 


“The Law of the Teacher, then,—the 
law which limits and describes him,— 
is this: 

“The Teacher must know that which 
he would teach.” 


The “Philosophy of the Law” is then 
taken up, and the nature, quality, ful- 
ness, comprehensiveness, and vividness 
of that knowledge which is the central 
element of the Law, is set forth. The 
“Rules for Teachers” that arise out of 
the Law of the Teacher, follow. The 
common “Violations and Mistakes” in 
the application of the Law, are then ex- 
hibited. The quality of the author’s 
treatment may perhaps be best illustra- 
ted by citing the portion under— 


“Rules for Teachers—Among the 
rules which arise out of the Law of the 
Teacher, the following are the most 
important: 

“(1) Prepare each lesson by fresh 
study. Last year’s knowledge has ne- 
cessarily faded somewhat. Only fresh 
conceptions warm and inspire us. 

“(2) Seek in the lesson its analogies 
and likenesses to more familiar truths. 
In these lie the illustrations by which 
it may be taught to others. 

“(3) Study the lesson till its thoughts 
take shape in familiar language. The 
final proof and product of clear thought 
is clear speech. 

“(4) Find the natural order and con- 
nection of the several facts and truths 
in the lesson. In every science there is 
a natural path of ascent, from its sim- 
plest notions to its sublimest outlooks. 
So, too, in every lesson. The temple 
of truth is not a jumbled mass of dis- 
jointed facts. 

“(5) Seek the relation of the lesson 
to the lives and duties of the learners. 
The practical value of truth lies in these 
relations. 

“(6) Use freely all aids, but never 
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rest till the truth rises clear before you 
as a vision seen by your own eyes. 


“(7) Ask for all the facts and views 
of a subject, but be sure to master 
some. Better to know one truth well 


than to know a hundred imperfectly. 

“(8) Have a time for the study of 
each lesson, and, if possible, some days 
in advance of the teaching. All things 
help the duty done on time, but all 
things hinder or hurry the duty out of 
time. The mind keeps on studying the 
lesson learned in advance, and gathers 
fresh interest and illustrations. 

“(g) Have a plan of study, but study 
beyond the plan. I once suggested as 
an artificial but helpful plan for the 
study of a Bible lesson the letters of 
the word Bible. B—Book in which the 
lesson is found, with its date, author, 
object, and contents or scope. I—Inten- 
tion of the lesson; the included facts, 
and the interpretation of those facts. 
B—Blessings and Benefits to be gained 
from the lesson. L—Losses likely to 


follow from a failure to learn and obey. 
E—Examples, experiences, and exhor- 
tation. Let the teacher address each 
point as a question to his own mind and 
think till he gets an answer—and an 
answer that is true. The three ques- 
tions, What? How? and Why? afford a 
more perfect mnemonic, calling for more 
scientific research and applying to all 
branches of knowledge. 

“(10) Do not deny yourself the help 
of good books on the subject of the les- 
sons. Buy, borrow, or beg, if neces- 
sary, but get the help of the best schol- 
ars and thinkers, enough at least to 
set your own thoughts going; but do 
not read without deep and _ original 
thinking. If possible, talk your lesson 
over with an intelligent friend. Col- 
lision often brings light. In the ab- 
sence of these aids, write your views. 
The nib of the pen digs deep into the 
mines of truth. Expressing thought 
often clears it of its dross and obscu- 
rities.” 


The Latest. Evolutionary Fad. 


In The Sunday-School Times for 
June, 1903, in one of a series of papers 
on “Secrets of Successful Teaching,” 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Secretary of 
the Committee on the International 
Lessons and a leading authority on 
methods of Sunday school instruction, 
treats of that new evolutionary “paid- 
ology,” for which President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, recently stood 
sponsor. While Dr. Schauffler rejects 
the new theory, he cordially accepts 
whatever of value has resulted from the 
increased attention now paid to “paid- 
ology, the study of the child.” 

A caution has already been uttered 
against the acceptance of false methods 
of teaching. Probably no more errone- 
ous and dangerous view has ever been 
placed before the public than the one 
advocated by President Clark and his 
school of teachers. Its danger comes, 
not from any intrinsic excellence of 
quality, but from its falling in with and 
taking advantage of the evolutionary 
trend that characterizes the popular and 
superficial so-called scientific thinking 
of the age. Everybody must accept it, 
forsooth, or have his “scientific” stand- 
ing questioned and discredited. 


1. The New View Stated and Its 


Defects Shown.—Dr. Schauffler first 
states the new theory and shows its 
fundamental defects. Here is his open- 
ing statement: 

“To begin with, modern paidology 
along one line believes that childhood 
develops—as it is claimed the race de- 
velops by the forces of evolution. As 
the race developed from the lower to 
the higher, so the child, physically, 
mentally, morally, develops from the 
lower to the higher. As the race in 
earlier periods went through certain ex- 
periences of barbarism, of cruelty, of 
intense egoism, so these paidologists 
teach us that children must grow up 
through a measure of intense egoism, 
through experiences of measurable 
bloodthirstiness and joy in deeds of vio- 
lence, into the larger altruistic and un- 
selfish characteristics, which we _ all 
recognize as the highest possible in 
human nature.” 


He takes issue squarely with 
theory. He says: 


“There is enough of truth in this to 
deceive us and to lead us astray unless 
we are careful, for that children do de- 
velop from the lower to the higher all 
agree; but when, as in the case of Presi- 
dent Hall, of Clark University, we are 
assured that the child’s love of the vio- 
lent and the bloody calls for a presenta- 
tion in earlier vears of the more violent 
and bloodier stories of Bible characters, 
then we pause and begin to wonder 
whither the new paidology is leading 
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or misleading us. President Hall carries 
this statement so far that, as I have 
heard him say, he would not present to 
the child, until the child was about four- 
teen years of age, anything with re- 
gard to Christ, excepting, perhaps, he 
said, at Easter and Christmas. Other- 
wise he would hold the child to the Old 
Testament heroes, whose virtues, he 
claims, are more in symphonic union 
with the rougher, ruder traits of early 
childhood. Therefore he would have 
them study the character of Samson, 
Jephthah, Elijah, Goliath, and David. 
To these characters he would hold the 
child until it has reached that period 
when the altruistic emotions and mo- 
tives are brought to bear, and then, and 
only then, would he present Christ, the 
model altruist, to the child. 

“From this we differ in toto. We 
would present Christ to the child as 
soon as the child can understand what 
love is and what gentleness means. For- 
tunately for the rising generation, neith- 
er President Hall nor any of the galaxy 
of modern paidologists will persuade 
one single mother to hold her peace 
with regard to the Nazarene. There 
were men in early days who also seemed 
to have felt that children should be con- 
fined in their studies to the Old Testa- 
ment heroes, for when mothers brought 
their children to Christ that He might 
take them in His arms and bless them, 
certain paidologists of that day, who 
antedated President Hall, rebuked them, 
and would fain have relegated them for 
instruction to the Old Testament. Then 
it was, for the second time in His life, 
that Jesus was much displeased, and said, 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.’ So we stand 
with the Nazarene to-day, and will not 
be charmed by these modern paidolo- 
gists as they would woo us away in our 
teaching of the little ones from Jesus, 
and ask us to hark back exclusively to 
the Old Testament characters.” 


Dr. Schauffler then proceeds to show 
that the questionaire method, by which 
the new child-study is being so largely 
carried on, is peculiarly liable to mis- 
lead, especially the younger brethren 
who have no firm grip upon the princi- 
ples of scientific method. He illustrates 
this by one of the questionaires “de- 
signed to call forth answers bearing on 
children’s spontaneous interest in the 
Bible.’ Of course, if the new theory 
be correct, “when you come to Bible 
persons or scenes, that which is rather 
violent and savage ought to predomi- 
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To his great surprise he finds 
in the results of the questionaire 
just referred to, as tabulated by Pro- 
fessor George E. Dawson, “the most 
popular character in the Bible is that of 
John the Evangelist, the gentlest and 
most altruistic of the Bible characters”! 
On examination he found that John the 
Evangelist had been the subject of the 
International Lessons for the first six 
months of that year; so that the promi- 
nence of John in the answers to the 
questionaire “was not because they had 
spontaneous interest in John, but be- 
cause for six months previously that had 
been dinned into them,—John, John, 
John, John; and when you turned the 
stop-cock, out ran John first.” A like 
conclusion was reached when the rea- 
sons for the prominence of the Virgin 
Mary were inquired into: 


nate.” 
that, 


“In certain sections of Massachusetts 
the question had been given to Catholic 
children. It was not because of 
spontaneous interest in the Virgin 
Mary, but because of impressed and im- 
parted interest. Indeed, the more I 
looked the more I found that the ques- 
tionaire did not reflect spontaneous child 
interest, but cultivated child interest. 

“This leads me to say, with regard to 
questionaires in general, that you must 
not accept the apparent results of a 
questionaire without first cross-examin- 
ing the questionaire itself, that you may 
understand when, and under what cir- 
cumstances, and to whom, the questions 
were put. Then only will you be able 
rightly to estimate the value of the re- 
sults.” 


2. The Value of the New Paidology. 
—Dr. Schauffler cheerfully concedes 
that it has done much for us. It “has 
exalted childhood, and has turned the 
eyes of thousands toward that one 
whom Jesus once took and set in the 
midst of them.” He is not sure, how- 
ever, “that there would be much call 
for this careful study of childhood if 
only we who are adults would use our 
memories more than we do.” This is 
his statement of some of the assured re- 
sults, as he sees them, regarding the 
normal stages in child-development: 

“This child-study has, among others, 


taught the following good things: 
“In early childhood we find chi 
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are exceedingly egoistic. Of that there 
is no question. They are concerned 
with themselves, their appetites, their 
comforts, their pains; and others’ pains 
concern them not at all. I have seen a 
child in a beautiful family sitting on the 
floor happily playing with her doll, while 
her next door sister was screaming with 
pain. What had she to do with it? 
She was not in pain,—it was her sister’s 
business. The altruistic spirit had not 
developed yet. During those early 
periods the child plays largely by itself, 
with its dolly, its cradle, its ball, its 
horse. 

“The second period, commencing at 
about five or six years of age, begins 
to show the social egoistic spirit. Now 
children love to play together, boys as 
well as girls, the sexes mixing. Still 
there is the ego there, as is seen by 
their choice of games. Now they play 
puss in the corner; the ego wins. Blind 
man’s buff; it is the ego wins. Marbles; 
it is the ego wins. That period is called 
the social egoistic period. As yet altru- 
ism has not at all developed, excepting 
in remarkable cases. 

“Then comes the social altruistic 
period, beginning about eleven or 
twelve years of age. Now boys begin 
to play what are called team plays, when 
the boy subordinates himself to the suc- 
cess of his team. His team, he sees, is 
bigger than he is, and there the altru- 
istic spirit begins to show itself. The 
social spirit is now very strong, and 
forms all manner of clubs. But now in 
this period you will find the sexes be- 
ginning to diverge, and the boys do not 
want to play with the girls. They call 
the girls “sissy,” and the girls say the 
boys are “nasty,” and they part. 

“Later on you will find the social 
altruistic spirit continuing, but when 
these boys and girls reach the age of 
adolescence, you will find they converge 
again; and now the boy is happy if a 
girl will let him see her home, and the 
girl is proud if the boy is willing. 

“Unquestionably those are true de- 
velopments in child-nature, and unques- 
tionably, in our handling of these de- 
veloping young people, we must work 
along the lines that God has marked 
out in their nature. Especially is this 
true when we come to that period which 
is called the adolescent period, when 
larger destinies are now being shaped, 
and momentous events are on the 
threshold.” 


While, however, there are these gen- 
eral facts that must be taken into the 
account in dealing with child-develop- 
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ment, there is no scientific ground for 
the method of child-culture based upon 
the new evolutionary paidology; indeed, 
there is no speculative basis for it ex- 
cept the assumption of the truth of evo- 
lution with all its assumed corollaries 
and consequences, especially those re- 
garding man’s nature as developed from 
matter, descended from the brute, and 
himself originally a savage. The Bible, 
human history, archeology, and the 
highest science are all dead against these 
assumptions. 

Equally baseless is the educational 
assumption that, as man originally came 
up from his savagery to civilization, 
morality and religion by an evolution- 
ary process, so the child must now be 
brought up by the same process. Apart 
from the grace of God man’s natural 
evolution has always been a degenera- 
tion, and materialistic evolution stum- 
bles to its death over the ineffaceable 
facts of man’s Fall. Man’s only hope is 
in divine regeneration, and that does not 
necessarily require the lapse of ages 
and the slow processes of education to 
work its results, but has shown itself 
able to transform and elevate a child or 
a mature man or a people, savage or 
civilized, by supernatural agency in an 
almost incredibly brief space. 

Such swift change is possible because 
the cardinal fact in man’s life and his- 
tory is not brutehood but sin for which 
the Gospel provides a divine remedy. 
The Gospel finds access to man 
through the fact that he is fundamental- 
ly and irrevocably a religious being, 
supremely interested in the Superna- 
tural. The blunder of the new faddists 
is in forgetting this open way of ap- 
proach to the soul, and treating man as 
an evolutionized brute, rather than as a 
fallen son of God. The only outcome 
that can be expected from such educa- 
tional process is an advanced brutism, 
rising probably to plain heathenism—or 
possibly with Christian environment to 
modern Neo-paganism, or Neo-Heellen- 
ism. Its advocates by sowing the wind 
can not fail to reap the whirlwind. 
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Limitations of the “New Psychology.” 


So much has been said in recent years 
of the wonderful achievements of the 
“New Psychology” that many have come 
to suppose that physiological psychol- 
ogy, or psychophysics, or “psychology 
of the scalpel,” or whatever one may be 
pleased to call it, has superseded the 
Old Psychology of consciousness and 
introspection. Just before his death 
that eminent educator, Dr. Emerson E. 
White, published the results of his life- 
long study and experience in a very 
valuable work for the teacher, dedicated 
“to the many thousands of teachers who 
in the past thirty years have listened 
with kind appreciation to the author’s 
lectures on the principles and methods 
of teaching.” ” 


1. The Guiding Principles not found 
in Philosophy.—In the “Introduction” 
the author seeks to ascertain the sources 
of “the guiding principles of the teach- 
ing art.” He finds that they are not 
found in “the ultimates of philosophy.” 
On this point he says: 


“It is fortunate that the guiding prin- 
ciples of the teaching art are not the 
ultimates of philosophy, for few teach- 
ers are capable of grasping, much less 
of applying, such principles. Philoso- 
phic insight is the highest form of rea- 
son, and without this insight philoso- 
phy is empty and vain. Certainly no 
teacher is nelped by familiarity with 
philosophic terms and phrases which 
have no definite content. On the con- 
trary, many earnest teachers have been 
confused and muddled by attempts to 
embody some new philosophy of edu- 
cation in actual teaching. 

“We are not discrediting the value of 
philosophy in determining the ultimate 
ends and function of school education. 
All systems of education are based on 
some philosophic end, and there may be 
as many systems as there are ends that 
can be made philosophic ultimates. The 
acceptance of a wrong end results in a 
wrong system of education; and the ac- 
ceptance of narrow and partial ends 


2“°The Art of Teaching: A Manual for 
Teachers, Superintendents, Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cles, Normal Schools, Training Classes, and other 
ersons interested in the Right Training of the 
Venere By Emerson E. White, A. M., LL.D 
Author of “A Series of Mathematics,” “Ble- 
ments of Pedagogy,” ‘School Management,” etc. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. 


results in narrow and partial systems. 
Indeed, all partial systems of education 
have their origin in the acceptance of a 
partial end as an ultimate. Shallow phi- 
losophizing is the source of hobbies and 
fads. Our earnest contention is that 
philosophy throws no guiding light on_ 
the teaching process. What could be 
done in actual teaching with the phi- 
losophic principle (if it be one) that 
“the end of edtication is to put man in 
right relations to the universe’? The 
results of the teaching art are wrought 
in the pupil,’ and hence they are sub- 
jective and immediate—not objective 
and ultimate. In actual teaching even 
the philosopher must set before him- 
self and strive to attain immediate ends. 


2. The guiding Principles found in 
Psychology.—Having set aside the un- 
warranted claims of some philosophers, 
Dr. White proceeds: 


“We thus reach the important fact 
that the guiding principles of the teach- 
ing art are derived from psychology, 
and happily trom its facts.. It will be 
shown later that these principles can 
be clearly stated and intelligently ap- 
plied.” 

Dr. White does not claim that the 


present psychology, as derived mainly 
from introspection, is already complete. 
New and modifying facts will doubtless 
be added in the future by introspection 
as well as by experiment and observa- 
tion. That is, psychology is already a 
science, presenting a body of facts re- ! 
specting psychical activity and growth, 
as well as physical activity and growth, 
of fundamental importance in education. 
The immense importance of a correct 
psychology is thus made apparent. Any 
new method that proposes to ignore 
this science, or to set aside the most 
certain of all facts, those of conscious- 
ness ascertained by introspection, is ne- 
cessarily doomed to failure. 


3. No New Psychology. 
point that the author of the work under 
consideration comes upon the “New 
Psychology” and has occasion to give 
his own estimate of its value in relation 
to the art of teaching, as well as the © 


°“Each object and each situation, every act of 
man and every refusal to act causes a reaction in 
the soul educative in its effect.”—Dr. W. T.- 
Harris in ‘‘Psychologic Foundations of Educa- 
tion.” . 
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estimates of the men who are the ac- 
knowledged authorities in both intro- 
spectional and physiological psychology. 
It is the common conclusion of these 
expert scientists that there is no New 
Psychology in the sense claimed. In 
this connection Dr. White says with 
absolute truthfulness: 


“No one of the new methods of psy- 
chical research has set aside a psychical 
fact discovered by introspection and 
attested by experience, and no objective 
or physiological discovery has dimmed 
the clear light of consciousness. While 
new facts are discovered, the certitude 
of the facts of consciousness remains 
unimpeached. Modern psychologists 
who have given much attention to the 
so-called physiological psychology, are 
now affirming that the physiological 
laboratory is not discrediting or super- 
seding the ascertained facts of con- 
sciousness; that there is no new psy- 
chology in the sense in which the term 
is often used. The term new when ap- 
plied to psychology is inclusive of the 
old, not exclusive. The new psychology 
includes the facts of consciousness or it 
has no message.” 

4. Conclusions of the Authorities.— 
Dr. White confirms his own conclusions 
by appealing to the scientific judgment 
of the acknowledged leaders in this de- 


partment of investigation. 


“In the introductory chapter of his 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology, Pro- 
fessor William James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Says: 

“*So I say at once in my humble opin- 
ion there is no new psychology worthy 
of the name.» There is nothing but the 
old psychology, which began in Locke’s 
time, plus a little physiology of brain 
and sense and theory of evolution and 
a few refinements of introspective de- 
tail for the most part without adapta- 
tion to the teacher’s use. It is only the 
fundamental conceptions of psychology 
which are of real value to the teacher, 
and they, apart from the aforesaid 
theory of evolution, are very far from 
being new.’ 

“Professor Royce, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, bears similar testimony. In an able 
paper read before the National Council 
of Education in 1898 he shows that psy- 
chology was never exclusively intro- 
spective, while introspection is a not- 
able factor in the psychology of to-day.‘ 
The ‘psychology of the armchair’ is 
largely a figment of the imagination. 

“Modern psychology is an organiza- 
tion of psychical facts, whether old or 


“Proceedings of the National Educational As- 
sociation, Washington, D, C., 1898, pp. 554-570. 
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new, and howsoever ascertained. Such 
modern psychologists as Porter, Hoff- 
ding, Ladd, and James survey the entire 
field of psychical research. Whatever 
is known of the activities, growth, states, 
and susceptibilities of the human soul 
is appropriated by modern psychology. 
Hence its value as a basis tor the science 
of education, and especially for the 
science of teaching. From the psychi- 
cal facts thus presented it is not difficult 
to derive fundamental principles of 
teaching, principles which constitute a 
science of teaching, and are guiding and 
truitful in practice.” 

The final name presented is that of 
Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, 
probably the foremost physiological psy- 
chologist in this country. He is cited 
as “bearing such emphatic and repeated 
testimony against the value of the 
laboratory study of the physiological 
psychology to the teacher in actual 
school work,” while admitting that psy- 
chology in its wider sense has “some of 
its best points for the work of educa- 
tion.” Those who have read Professor 
Miinsterberg’s papers, in “The Atlantic 
Monthly” and elsewhere, will recall the 
fact that he has set forth the educa- 
tional worthlesness of the “New Psy- 
chology” with an emphasis approaching 
derision. 

The just conclusion of Dr. Draper is 
that: 

“Whether psychical facts belong to 
rational psychology or empirical psy- 
chology or physiological psychology is 
not material, provided they are facts, 
and as such are attested by conscious- 
ness and experience. 

The guiding principles that are at the 
basis of the art of teaching must be 
drawn from a correct psychology that 
takes in the entire range of psychical 
facts. 

In the opinion of some, at least, the 
actual psychical facts have been but 
poorly and partially organized in most 
of the existing systems of the authors, 
so that the science as it is fails to fur- 
nish an adequate foundation for a 
workable theory of the art of teaching. 
The construction and presentation of 
such a rational scientific system of psy- 
chology is a necessity if any genuine 
elevation and advance in education is 
to be expected. Toward such a system 
some suggestions may be offered later. 
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Hotes and Comments on Current Literature. 


“The Bible, Science, and Education.” 


Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, Ohio. 


Such is the title of an article in the 
Westminster Review, for July last, 
which contains such glaring misrepre- 
sentations that one may well be dis- 
couraged in efforts to come to a com- 
mon understanding of even very simple 
principles of language and statements 
of truth. The occasion of the article 
was a memorial of thirty-one citizens of 
Gloucester, England, to the Educational 
Committee, concerning the teaching of 
the Bible in the public schools. 

This Committee had issued a syllabus 
of instruction in the Bible, which in- 
cluded “simple stories” from the Old 
Testament, such as the Creation, the 
Fall, the Flood, and the Tower of Babel. 
To this the memorialists objected on 
the ground that: 


“The Creation story is in flat contra- 
diction to astronomy and physics; the 
story of the results of the Fall is in con- 
tradiction to biology, geology, botany, 
and anthropology; the story of the 
Flood contains physical impossibilities; 
and that of the confusion of tongues is 
disproved by philological research.” 


The 
that: 


memorialists further asserted 


“These conclusions have been accept- 
ed, not only by Biblical scholars of re- 
pute, but by the majority of educated 
persons, including most of the leaders 
in the religious world, both Church of 
England and Nonconformist” (p. 59). 

It would be hard to crowd into the 
same space more misrepresentation of 
facts and more misunderstanding of the 
proper use of language in imparting in- 
struction to children than is done in 
this quotation. If we were tied down 
to the use of language which this me- 
morial demands, we should cease to try 
to teach children anything. The mother 
would cease to teach her child that 
God made him, because, forsooth, the 
child could not at first understand the 
process of his formation in the womb. 


But who are the scientific men, even 
among those who accept the theory of 
evolution, who deny that God has set 
the forces of the universe in operation, 
and planned all the issues thereof? 
They are few and far between. It is a 
libel on the scientific world to say that 
they are mostly atheists, and that they 
believe that their knowledge of the phy- 
sical creation is of a nature to rule God 
out of creation. The first chapter of 
Genesis, when properly interpreted, is 
as close a statement of the truths em- 
bodied as has ever been made, and is 
eminently adapted to the capacities of 
the mind in all stages of its develop- 
ment. 

Nor is the story of the Fall and its 
results any less in accordance with the 
facts so far as science knows them. 
Science can not deny that there was a 
first man. Nor has any one found a 
better name for him than Adam, and 
for his wife than Eve. Science can not, 
except by a false definition, call a man 
a man until he has a moral nature. So 
soon as he has that he becomes subject 
to the moral law within him, which is 
nothing else than the voice of God. The 
root of all sin is disobedience. Dis- 
obedience may be as absolute in partak- 
ing of some forbidden pleasure as in 
anything else. Science has absolutely 
nothing to say about the form of the 
first disobedience. But it has much to 
say in favor of the further teaching, 
that through heredity the sins of the 
parents are visited upon the children to 
distant generations. This it confirms in 
a thousand ways. It is difficult to see 
how the central facts of the Fall could 
be better taught to all classes than is 
done in the Biblical narrative. 

The assertion that the story of the 
Flood contains physical impossibilities, 
both contains an error in interpretation. 
and betrays a lack of knoweldge of the 
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latest revelations of science. The use 
of general terms with a limitation to 
local conditions is understood by chil- 
dren at a very early age as well as it is 
by scholars. When children are told 
that “the whole neighborhood turned 
out to see the sight,” they are not dis- 
turbed to learn that the general phrase 
_is used in a limited sense. As to the 
physical impossibility of the Flood, 
those who assert it only betray their 
ignorance of recent geological dis- 
coveries. 

It is due the Bible that we treat its 


language fairly, and that we do not 
impose upon it absurd meanings. And 
it is due both to children and to men in 
general that we attribute to them some 
common sense in their interpretation of 
literature. Otherwise we shall deprive 
them of all forms of speech, and of the 
thoughts which are embodied in them. 
The scientific men have no exact literal 
forms of speech through which to con- 
vey their ideas about Creation, and, if 
they had, neither children nor common 
people could understand them. 


Higher Criticism and the Antiquity of Man. 
Rev. T. M. Fothergill, Ph.D., Simcoe, Ontario, Can. 


Though the higher criticism is loud 
in its claims, and boastful of its wisdom, 
there are indications that many of its 
confident assertions will be taken back, 
and that not a few of its so-called proofs 
will turn out mere assumptions. The 
recent discovery of the Amarna letters, 
in Lower Egypt, clearly established 
the existence of literature and letters at 
the very time at which the Pentateuch is 
said to have been written, in spite of the 
fact that the higher critics denied a 
knowledge of letters as belonging to 
Israel. The still more recent discovery 
of the Hammurabi Table of Laws, 
which dates back to about 2300 B. C., 
gives undoubted evidence of the histori- 
cal character of the events recorded in 
Genesis xiv., which has by the higher 
critics been held to be merely mytho- 
logical accounts and not real history; 
and this, the oldest code of laws ever 
discovered by archeologists, will un- 
questionably exert no small influence 
upon, and indeed greatly modify, the 
positions held by tthe rationalistic 
critics. 

Our main purpose, however, is not so 
much to dwell upon the importance of 
these two discoveries, as to point out 
the fact that geology is likely to under- 
mine some of the contentions of the 
rationalistic higher criticism, and, if the 
present trend of thought continues and 
is established, geology will be found to 
give additional evidence of the Scriptu- 


ral chronology regarding the appearance 
of man upon the earth. Many surmises 
have been made concerning the an- 
tiquity of man, ranging from 100,coo to 
10,000 years, but a more accurate knowl- 
edge of geology is toning down these 
calculations and speculations and tend- 
ing to make the claims more moderate. 

This is illustrated in an article pub- 


lished in The Homiletic Review, 
March, 1903, under the signature of 
Rev. Dr. Richardson, of Des Moines, 


Iowa, an article which is as masterly as 
it is interesting, and which must be com- 
mended alike for its sanity of judgment 
and the light it throws upon the date of 
man’s appearance upon the earth. The 
writer gives us an idea of the wild state- 
ments which have been made respecting 
the antiquity of man and which have 
subsequently proved to be nothing but 
veritable will-o’the-wisps. For instance, 
the Calaveras skull, so-called from the 
place where it was found in California, 
was taken by scientists to indicate the 
very high antiquity of man in the ter- 
tiary period; afterwards it proved to be 
nothing but a hoax played by some 
miners who had killed an Indian horse- 
thief and, after carefully coating over 
his skull with auriferous deposits, had 
placed it in a mine where it would be 
sure to be found. The hoax proved 
successful beyond all expectations. A 
few years ago, a Coltimbian professor 
supposed he had found in Colorado the 
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missing link between man and the ape. 
A million and a half years were sup- 
posed to be his age. When, however, 
the bones were carefully shipped East, 
wrapped in cotton lint, to be examined 
by scientists, it was found that they 
were the bones of a pet monkey which 
some cowboys had buried a dozen years 
before. Near New Orleans a human 
skeleton was found and declared to be- 
long to the aboriginal American race. 
From the strata of the soil and earth 
formed over the skeleton it was judged 
to have lain there 6,000 years; whereas, 
near it was found the gunwale of a flat- 
boat, and the skeleton was shown to be 
that of a fisherman, neither of which 
had lain there a hundred years. 
Moreover, Dr. Richardson points out 
that the geological claims in regard to 
deposits in flint-flakes, river beds, cave 
deposits, the Stone Age remains, and 
lake dwellings are all moderating. Sir 
Charles Lyell accepted a piece of pot- 
tery found under thirty-nine feet of Nile 
mud as 13,000 years old, and so reck- 
oned the history of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion to go back from 12,000 to 60,000 
years! It was rather hard on the fa- 
mous geologist, when far below this 
wonderful piece of pottery a brick was 
found bearing the stamp Mehemet Ali, 
1818, A. ‘D. Much was formerly made 
of “flint flakes,” but it is now shown that 
instead of being made by man, they are 
a natural product, and form a whole 
stratum that can be traced for miles 
with at least a foot in thickness. It is 
also now contended that the Stone Age, 
upon which geologists laid so much 
stress, has even come down to the pre- 
sent time, Professor Bowers having 
witnessed in California the process of 
the manufacture of both the rude and 
finished stone implements,—articles 
which at the present people are purchas- 
ing as ancient and as indicative of the 
Stone Age period. Nor can any greater 
dependence be placed upon the deposits 
in caverns or in peat, or in the lake 
dwellings. In recounting these we do 
not intend to say that there is no truth 
in geology—far from it; but they do 
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point out the necessity of carefully con- 


sidering every case, and guarding 
against possible deception. 
One thing seems quite clear, viz: 


that man has not been on this earth as 
long as was at first supposed and as 
many of the radical critics would now 
make out. Dr. George Adam Smith 
(“Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament,” on Psalm xc.) 
intimates that the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis are not actual history, but 
that their framework is woven from the 
raw materials of myth and legend. The 
only reason given for discarding the 
historicity of these chapters is, that, 
whereas the Bible makes the creation 
of man to take place in 4/210 BG yor 
at most, according to the Greek ver- 
sion, 5408 B. C., the discoveries in Baby- 
lon and Egypt show that man lived 
anterior to that date. Why should Dr. 
Smith, on such slight grounds, turn his 
back upon the accounts of man’s crea- 
tion, the flood and confusion of tongues, 
as actual history? Somebody found 
some deposit in Babylon and Egypt that 
apparently existed before man is said. 
by the Bible to have been created. What 
if it turns out that these finds are as 
unreliable and mistaken as were those 
of Sir Charles Lyell, and the ooiers 
mentioned in this paper! Better wait a 
while. Truth can afford to sit still and 
be quiet. 

In the meantime, we are further re- 
minded by Dr. Richardson, that the 
most recent calculations of the antiquity 
of the ancient remains of the periods of 
civilization in Egypt, China, and As- 
syria, are nothing like as great as they 
were a few years ago. The date of the 
first King of the first dynasty, Menes, 
is now put by Brule at 5,702 B. C., and 
ranges all the way in varying claims by 
different writers down to 2,691 B. C. 
China’s oldest records are now said to 
be only 2,200 B. C. The hieroglyphic 
signs of the Zodiac, once supposed to 
date back 15,000 years, are now held to 
belong to the Roman period. All these 
modifications of earlier claims point to 
a more modest belief in regard to the 
length of man’s existence upon the 
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earth. There is no need, therefore, for 
us to be concerned about the Biblical 
chronology, and certainly no reason 
that we should conclude on account of 
the antiquity of man, that the early 
chapters of Genesis are myths and 
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legends, for Professor Bowers distinctly 
asserts that “in not one single instance 
have archeologists been able to pro- 
duce human remains which they can 
show antedate the shortest Biblical 
chronology.” 


The Dividing Line Between Constructive and Destructive Criticism. 


In the recent numbers of the “Buffalo 
Christian Advocate” the editor, Rey. L. 
D. Watson, LL.D., one of the strong 
men of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and a highly esteemed member of The 
American Bible League, has been deal- 
ing editorially with the Radical Higher 
Criticism, which, in accordance with his 
findings, would, perhaps, better be 
called Anti-Biblical Criticism. The dis- 
cussion of the general principles is now 
being followed up by a series of able 
papers handling the specific views of 
Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Bos- 
ton University, under the caption 
“Bowne Critically Examined.” 

The discussion has called out some 
pertinent questions from Rey. John P. 
Eastman, a Methodist minister of East 
Groveland, N. Y., regarding the dividing 
line between constructive and destruc- 
tive criticism. The questions addressed 
to the editor and the editorial answers 
appear in the issue of the “Advocate” 
for August 11. We quote some points 
as fitted to cast light on a difficult sub- 
ject. 


Communication to the Editor from 
Rev. Mr. Eastman.—Mr. Eastman writes 
in part: 


“Dear Doctor: In the various edi- 
torials in which you have discussed the 
higher criticism you have justly made 
a distinction between the constructive 
and the destructive criticism of the 
Bible, viz., that which would preserve 
the body of Christian truth, and that 
which seeks to subvert it. You have 
indulged in no wholesale denunciations 
of Biblical criticism, but have plainly 
recognized the legitimacy of the scien- 
tific study of the Bible. You have thus 
done a real service to the cause of clear 
thinking and of rational Christianity. 
For this, I for one, thank you, and only 
wish that some others would follow 
your excellent example in this respect. 


“But you have failed, it seems to me, 
to be explicit as to just what you mean 
by the destructive higher criticism, 
which rightly apprehended ought to be 
execrated by every believer in Christ, 
and so I am going to ask you for a fur- 
ther explanation. Do you mean by de- 
structive higher criticism any investiga- 


tion of the Holy Scriptures which 
reaches conclusions in regard to the 
dates and authors of the canonical 


books contrary to the traditional and the 
commonly received? Is a man a de- 
structive higher critic if he calls in ques- 
tion any of these views? The 
line between the constructive and the 
destructive higher criticism must no 
doubt be drawn somewhere, and the 
question is where? What have you to 
say about it? Who is a destructive 
higher critic? By what marks are we to 
recognize him?” 


Editorial Statements.—Dr. Watson re- 
plies with careful discrimination— 
while tracing the root of the evil to un- 
belief—as follows,—beginning with 


1. The Distinction to be made. 


“We were pleased to receive this 
communication from Rev. John P. East- 
man as he is one of the best posted 
higher critics in the Genesee Confer- 
ence. He has been in, if not through, the 
mill of rationalism. We are glad to 
know that at least some read and are 
interested in the more thoughtful edi- 
torials. Before receiving his article, the 
question raised was in our mind and we 
had already decided to write and pub- 


lish this editorial in this issue. We 
write it now with added interest and 
purpose. 


“A few weeks since. we received a 
booklet entitled ‘Methodism and Bibli- 
cal Criticism’ and with it a courteous 
note from Dr. M. S. Terry, professor in 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, request- 
ing, if agreeable, to give it a favorable 
editorial notice, but with all due respect 
for this distinguished author, we were 
compelled to reply that while we believe 
in low, high, higher and highest Bibli- 
cal criticism, if we noticed the book it 
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would have to be adversely, because in 
Biblical criticism we draw the line at 
unbelief. 


tion. 
“There is a wide difference between 
destructive and constructive Biblical 


criticism. So far as we remember, we 
have never seen a clear and satisfactory 
discrimination. With the constructive 
critic, it makes little or no difference as 
to who, where, when, how or why, the 
books of the Bible were written. In 
point of fact it makes no special differ- 
ence whether they are inspired or un- 
inspired, natural or supernatural, human 
or divine so they are all true. 

“On legal grounds, we are compelled 
to accept as true the testimony of all 
these Bible writers unless their testi- 
mony can be proven false. So far all 
efforts have tailed to overthrow any of 
the Biblical statements. Mere theories, 
speculations, assumptions and_ asser- 
tions must be thrown out as worthless 
unless these witnesses are impeached 
and their statements demonstrated to 
be false. 

“We have many terms such as skepti- 
cism, doubt, infidelity and unbelief. 
These are all relative terms referring to 
some authoritative standard. They ex- 
press conditions or attitudes of the 
mind to this recognized standard. Any 
Biblical criticism that rejects or even 
doubts the truthfulness of any of the 
statements of any of the Bible writers 
is destructive Biblical criticism and is 
unbelief and a sin of the deepest dye, 
because it leads to all other sins. 

“On the other hand, all Biblical criti- 
cism that accepts as true all the state- 
ments of all the Bible writers may be 
regarded as constructive Biblical criti- 
cism. All questions as to authorship, 
geography, chronology, history and the 
like; in fact, all literary matters relat- 
ing to the human character of the Bible, 
we regard as legitimate subjects of Bib- 
lical criticism, provided they do not 
contravene any of the statements of 
any of the Bible writers. Of course, if 
any ot these statements can be proven 
to be erroneous they must be rejected, 
but at present they all stand firm, and, 
judging from the past, it is wholly un- 
likely they will ever be shaken, for the 
word of the Lord endureth forever.” 


2. The Root of the Evil in Carnal 
Unbelief. 


“From what has been said, it will be 
seen that the real difference between 
‘destructive’ and ‘constructive’ Biblical 
criticism is not so much literary as 
moral—a question of belief and unbelief. 
All ‘destructive’ Biblical criticism has 
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its origin and inspiration in unbelief, 
and all unbelief in any of the statements 
of any of the Bible writers or of Christ 
or of God has its origin in the lack of 
spiritual perception and this lack of 
spiritual perception has its origin in the 
‘carnal mind.’ This is clearly the view 
presented in the Bible. 

“As an illustrative proof of this posi- 
tion we may cite from the Old Testa- 
ment, Ps. xiv: 1. ‘The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God. They are 
corrupt, they have done abominable 
works, there is none that doeth good.’ 
Here unbelief takes the form of atheism, 
but it is not traced to the head—to the 
intellect, but to the heart—the moral 
condition of man. The lack of this theis- 
tic faith resulting from a lack of spirit- 
ual perception is referred to the ‘carnal 
mind.” ‘“Yhey are corrupt, they have 
done abominable works.’ The same 
thought is iterated in verse 2, and re- 
iterated in verse 4. 

“Christ fully stated this position in the 
23rd chapter of Matthew. In this sin- 
gle chapter Christ pronounces eight 
woes upon His blind, carping critics. 
They rejected Him because of their un- 
belief; their unbelief was the result of 
their blindness, and this voluntary, 
spiritual blindness grew out of their 
carnal mind. To cite but verse 26: ‘Thou 
blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which 
is within the cup and platter, that the. 
outside of them may be clean also.’ Had 
they been spiritually minded they would 
have reconized and accepted Christ as 
the Messiah. 

“Paul held and taught the same view. 
He accused those obstinate Corinthians 
of unbelief which he attributed to their 
lack of spiritual insight, and this defect 
he referred to the pyschical character of 
their mind: ‘But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ 

“In the third chapter and twelfth 
verse of his espistle to the Hebrews, he 
states the same principle when he says: 
‘Take heed, brethren, lest there be in 
any of you an evil heart of unbelief, in 
departing from the living God.’ It will 
be noticed that the apostle deemed it 
necessary to warn the ‘brethren’—con- 
verted people—lest they should become 
worldly and through an ‘evil heart’ de- 
part from the living God. 

“‘Testructive criticism’ rejects parts 
of the Bible; this results from unbelief; 
this unbelief is the fruit of a deficiency 
of spiritual discernment, and this spirit- 
ual blindness stands in direct relation to 
‘an evil heart’ as effect to cause.” 


- 
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“ CRITICISM WITHOUT PREJUDICE 
OR PASSION.” 

We think it was Sydney Smith who 
said that the only way to write a criti- 
cism of a book without prejudice or pas- 
sion is to write it without reading the 
book, since knowledge of it, especially 
if its theme chanced to be a vital one, 
would almost necessarily beget either 
prejudice or passion. Some of our 
“friends” seem to have been applying 
this novel and impartial canon to the 
American Bible League. According to 
Rey. Dr. Smith Baker, of Portland, Me., 
the distinguished President of Bowdoin 
College is reported as saying, in his last 
baccalaureate sermon: 


“The recently formed Bible League 
believes the Bible is a bogus mine and 
the only way to maintain its stock at the 
present, fictitious valuation, is to keep 
every specimen of its ore out of the fur- 
nace and discredit the resports of the 
assayers.” 


The directors of the League have al- 
most ceased to object to having their 
work dealt with after the manner pre- 
scribed by the Sydney Smith recipe. 
They have found it practically useless 
to protest, as the “ideal critic’ treats 
the protest in the same way as he 
does the original work. Moreover, 
as Abraham Lincoln is reported to 
have said: “When folks like that 
sort of thing, why, that’s the sort 
of thing they like.” If “distinguished 
educators” are satisfied with it, it would 
seem quite useless to pursue the matter 
further. But some of the members of 
the League are not content to let off 
the critic who thus shows himself to be 
“without prejudice or passion,” in that 
easy way. Dr. Baker, who cites the pas- 
sage from the Bowdoin President’s ser- 
mon in his paper on the Sunday School 
Lesson for August 21 (in the Portland 


Evening Express of August 19) has the 
following vigorous and pertinent com- 
ments to offer touching it: 


“Such a remark as the above seems 
impossible from any intelligent man, 
much less a public teacher, for it is a 
most uncalled for and unfounded mis- 
representation and beneath the dignity 
of fairness or scientific thought. No 
man who had read the papers and dis- 
cussions of the League could intelligent- 
ly make such a remark. The League in- 
vites and urges the intensest investiga- 
tion and criticism, yea, it is composed of 
men who are life-long, cultured, pains- 
taking students of the Word of God. 
For a pretended public teacher to say 
that stich men as Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D., Theodore E. Schmauk, 
D.D., Howard Osgood, D.D., LL.D., Re- 
vere F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D! G. Fred- 
erick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Robert Dick 
Wilson, D.D., Robert Mackenzie, D.D., 
John Urquhart (an authority in Bible 
archeology), and Abraham Kuyper, 
DDE ips and asilons listson other 
Biblical students, treat the Bible as ‘a 
bogus mine,’ or are afraid of any investi- 
gation, is a superficial and unworthy re- 
mark which quite causes one to doubt 
the reliability of such a person’s judg- 
ment upon any line of study. The men 
mentioned above can teach the maker of 
the remark his A B C’s in Bible criticism. 
If it was soberly said it is a sad revela- 
tion. If it was the outburst of a thought- 
less impulse it was unworthy the occa- 
sion and the man. The Bible League 
urges the most impartial study of the 
Bible as the Word of God. It demands 
that students go to the bottom and not 
form conclusions upon mere hypotheses. 

“No intelligent Christian fears any in- 
vestigation of the Word of God. He 
welcomes all that the ripest scholarship 
can do, but the cultured Christian de- 
mands facts, not opinions, and scientific 
conclusions and not superficial guessing. 
The overflow of rhetoric is not argument 
and a pert remark is not proof.” 


MORE OF THE SAME ORDER. ted 
Here is something more anent “cri- 


ticism without prejudice or passion,” to 
which our attention has just been called. 
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This time the outburst is editorial rather 
than presidential. The Editor of The 
Congregationalist and Christian World 


attended the divinity commencement of. 


Yale University, and under the glamour 
of a great occasion wrote an extended 
editorial account of it in that journal for 
June 11, 1904. There were many great 
orations, one of them winning “praise 
from so severe a critic as Dr. Munger,” 
but— 


“Perhaps the most significant speech 
of the week * * * the speech which 
the alumni went home talking about and 
which will live long in the memories of 
all who heard it, was that of Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon at the alumni dinner. 

“It was not announced on the pro- 
gram, but it might well serve as Yale’s 
ultimatum to all who would fetter the 
Christian scholar in his research for and 
his statement of the truth as he finds it 
in the Word ofGod. I wish that every 
one who attended the recent meeting in 
New York City, at which the American 
Bible League was formed, could have 
heard Professor Bacon. He took up the 
challenge sent forth by that gathering, 
and with all the force and fire of the first 
Leonard Bacon himself, with touches of 
keen sarcasm and with remorseless logic, 
showed how futile it is to make an out- 
Cry againstactitical scholarship. eae as 
It was the magnificent protest of sound 
learning, of the rights of the human 
mind against traditionalism and obscur- 
antism, and we went away feeling that 
truth is safe to-day in the hands of men 
who face all the facts in the case, who 
have no selfish interests to advance, who 
believe in the Holy Ghost and who, 
while they pursue their studies courage- 
ously and patiently, exhibit the fruit of 
Christianity in their daily lives.” 


Could anything more be said by way 
of panegyric? We knew intimately the 
“first Leonard Bacon,” and in our young- 
er days, when we were far more con- 
servative than now, had the high priv- 
ilege of his warm and close friendship. 
A magnificent man he was, and, so far 
as we know, first without a second. Does 
the Editor, in speaking of him as “the 
first Leonard Bacon,’ mean to suggest 
that worthy’s reincarnation in his grand- 
son? We also know Leonard Bacon’s 
brilliant son, Leonard W. Bacon; but, 
so far as we are informed, it never oc- 
curred to him to attempt to pass as a 
“second Leonard Bacon;” his fine quali- 
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ties being of another order from those of 
his father; although the last time we met 
he modestly said, as we attempted.to in- 
troduce him as “the son of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon,” “I used to be known as the son 
of my father, but now I am known as 
the father of my son.” We have also 
some slight knowledge of the present 
Professor Bacon, through his writings 
read and addresses heard; but it would re- 
quire a strain, not to say a wrench, of 
imagination to conceive of him as the 
avatar of the original and unapproach- 
able “first Leonard Bacon.” When was 
he ever before credited with “remorse- 
less logic?” 

Should one venture to suggest to the 
Editor, that a great denominational 
organ ought to know something about 
a movement like that of The American 
Bible League before saying that, “We 
all felt, as we listened, that the noble 
company of truth lovers and truth seek- 
ers in the seminaries throughout the 
land were speaking through Dr. Bacon,” 
—would he seek to take refuge under the 
shadow of Sydney Smith? Or, if one 
should say that the exhibition of such 
ignorance and indifference as is shown in 
his statement, that the League was 
formed at the New York Convention, is 
unjustifiable—not to say pitiable—would 
he lay aside his editorial omniscience 
and meet the charge by saying that the 
mistake was a natural one,—one that any 
person without a knowledge of the facts 
would have made? 

We feel sure that nothing could be 
more glaring than the misrepresentations 
of both Professor and Editor, touching 
the critical attitude of The American 
Bible League. It has made as clear as 
possible its approval of reverent, scien- 
tific Biblical criticism, as well as its dis- 
approval of irreverent, unscientific anti- 
Biblical criticism. There was occasion 
to mention in the Convention in New 
York some of the works embodying the 
results of the latter kind of criticism 
and giving a partial revelation of its ir- 
rational and monstrous quality. Among 
them were the “Encyclopedia Biblica,” 
the “Polychrome Bible,” and, latest of 
all, Professor Kent’s “Students’ Old 
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Testament.” Possibly this mild refer- of this universal constituency, which 
ence to what some may think an un- they set for themselves,—the first vol- 


speakably bad book, for which Yale Di- 
vinity School stands sponsor, may have 
had something to do with inspiring the 
“touches of keen sarcasm,” and the “re- 
morseless logic” of the oration that so 
carried the Boston Editor off his feet. 


IS THERE IMMINENT DANGER? 

The Bible League has been sharply 
criticised by those not in sympathy with 
its aims for warning the churches of the 
serious danger that threatens them from 
the spread of the destructive higher cri- 
ticism. It has been accused of being 
illiberal in its spirit—a great crime in 
this “liberal” age—and of taking up an 
entirely unnecessary task. Indeed, the 
radical critics go so far as to claim that 
they are the only true friends—if not 
the only friends—of the Bible. We are 
told that when “the ordinary conserva- 
tive Biblical student” has an opportunity 
to ascertain just what “the critical posi- 
tions of modern Old Testament teach- 
ers” are, “and the chief reasons there- 
for,’ it will open the way for him to a 
“new” and “better Bible” for which he 
would be everlastingly grateful. Un- 
fortunately the facts are dead against all 
this optimistic exploiting of mere specu- 
lative opinions without logical or scien- 
tific basis. New evidence is constantly 
coming to light that the work of the 
radical critics is destructive to the Bible 
and to faith, and that the warnings of 
the League have been timely—if not 
made untimely by reason of being too 
late. 

The latest instance in point is the pub- 
lication and official endorsement of Pro- 
fessor Kent’s work, just mentioned, by 
The Pilgrim Press, the Congregational 
Board of Publication, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston.* The publishers commend it as 
“a work indispensable for all classes of 
Bible students, and a work within the 
reach of all classes of bookbuyers.” They 
are to issue it on the installment plan, 
so as to bring it within the easy reach 


1“The Students’ Old Testament, Logically and 
Chronologically Arranged and Translated.’”’ By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Yale University. 
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ume, “Narratives of the Beginnings of 
Hebrew History,” being now ready and 
offered to the public. 

We are not yet prepared to print an 
extended and detailed critical estimate of 
Professor Kent’s new work, but venture 
here to give the estimate of one for whom 
we have a high personal regard, and who 
is intimately acquainted with the Yale 
history and the present theological and 
Biblical situation, but who might strong- 
ly object to being called “a conservative.” 
He had just been reading the Bible 
League pamphlet, “Bible or No. Bible,” 
sent him by a friend, when the pros- 
pectus of Professor Kent’s work, sent 
out by “The Pilgrim Press,” reached him. 
Here is what this independent, or lib- 
eral—who _must remain unnamed, since 
he did not write for publication,—has to 
say on the occasion: 


“It was a little startling on the heels 
of the Bible League pamphlet, to get 
this issue of The Pilgrim Press, solicit- 
ing my support of one of the most au- 
daciously ‘advanced’ works of Biblical 
criticism now in the market. It stands 
before the public with the endorsement 
of the Congregational Board of Publica- 
tion. I am not easily scared by neolog- 
isms, but I confess that to see some of 
the riskiest of recent conjectures set 
forth by the accredited organ of the 
Congregational Sect as the settled re- 
sults of Biblical scholarship gives me 
something of a jar. If the Bible League 
is going to be worth anything, is it not 
time for its judgment to begin at the 
Congregational H'ouse?” 


This is a frank expression of the dan- 
ger ahead, by one who is “not easily 
scared by neologisms,’ and who has 


never been an alarmist. Has The 
American Bible League sent out its 
warning either too soon or unneces- 


sarily? This capture of the very citadel 
in the defences of the faith in a great 
Christian denomination is a_ sufficient 
answer. 

We desire to have it distinctly under- 
stood once for all, that what the League 
objects to, and utters its warning against, 
is not the printing of such so-called “criti- 
cal” works, but their issuance and endorse- 
ment by the Board of Publication of a great 
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Christian sect. If secular publishers—such 
as Scribners, Macmillan, and Putnams — 
find a sufficient demand for such works 


among scholars and general readers of ma- 


ture minds to warrant their issuing them, 
that may be looked upon as a legitimate 
business venture. But the wholesale plac- 
ing of them in Christian families where 
they will fall into the hands of children and 
young people with limited knowledge and 
judgment and without settled religious con- 
victions, and giving them the full weight 
of denominational sanction—that we hold 
to be quite another matter, and one that 
can never be justified before any accredited 
bar of judgment in this world or any other. 


BIBLE CONFERENCE AT WINONA LAKE 
The American Bible League received 
early in the season, from Rev. Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman, the Director of the 
Winona Bible Conference, at Winona 
Lake, Ind., a cordial invitation to have 
its cause presented by the President, Mr. 
William Phillips Hall, and other mem- 
bers of the League, at the sessions ex- 
tending from August 21 to 31. It was 
expected that Mr. Hall would be accom- 
panied by Rev. Dr. D. J. Burrell, and the 
Secretary, Dr. D. S. Gregory; but multi- 
plying engagements prevented Dr. Bur- 
®rell from attending the Conference, and 
the Secretary, after having completed 
arrangements, was, at the last moment, 
prevented from going by the pressure of 
other work. President Hall went to 
Winona Lake, accompanied on his trip 
by his wife and also by Mr. F. H. 
Jacobs, Assistant Treasurer of the 
League, who sang in the meetings ad- 
dressed by Mr. Hall. 

On the evening of August 31, Presi- 
dent Hall delivered an address on The 
American Bible League work. He was 
greeted with cordial and enthusiastic 
welcome on the part of the audience, 
which was a large and representative 
one. In his address he spoke of the in- 
ception of the work, and of the great 


need of a definite and representative 
union of all who believe in the inerrancy 
of the Bible as the Word of God. He 
spoke particularly of the lack of definite 
organization in this country to meet the 
inroads of reputed scholarship on the 
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part of scholars who represent the op- 
posite view of the Bible. The Bible it- 
self needs no defence. It is its own best 
defence. He knew, however, that. many 
young men who are studying in the 
theological and other institutions pre- 
paratory to entering the ministry as- 
suredly need help if they are to remain 
true to the faith. From his own personal 
experience and observation and from the 
observation of others, he gave a num- 
ber of telling incidents of recent occur- 
rence concerning young men seeking to 
enter the ministry but who denied the 
very fundamentals of evangelical belief. 

To meet this unwholesome condition 
with wholesome and progressive teach- 
ing, The American Bible League had 
been organized. A very large number of 
representative men are already inter- 
ested in the movement. He spoke of 
the interest in the Convention held in 
New York last May; of the growing in- 
terest in the one to be held in Boston in 
December, and of the success that had 
attended the work thus far. He spoke 
lastly of the evangelistic interest cen- 
tered in the movement, and appealed 
specially to the brethren present to make 
a their central work in the coming 
all. 

One thousand copies of The Bible 
Student and Teacher had previously 
been expressed to Winona Lake, all of 
which were quickly taken by the minis- 
ters present, resulting in an addition to 
the subscription list, and an increased 
interest in the work represented by the 
magazine. 

It is hoped that this visit of President 
Hall to Winona Lake will open the way 
for a closer future connection of the 
League with the Bible Conference at that 
place. The Conference has long been 
working, to some degree at least, along 
the lines laid down by the League, and 
there is a deep sympathy existing be- 
tween the two. The League is especially 
grateful to Dr. Chapman for his cordial 
reception and commendation of its repre- 
sentatives. 


A systematic effort is at present being 
made to increase the number of Sustain- 
ing Members of the League until it shall 
be sufficient to make the organization 
self-supporting. Success in this effort 
will enable the Financial Committee to 
take another step forward, and begin the | 
gathering of the larger fund needed for 
preparing and publishing the more im- 
portant works that have been already 
planned and are greatly needed to meet 
the present emergency. We ask our 
friends to give us their cordial co-opera- 
tion in this entire movement, which is — 
assuredly of the Lord. 


‘ 
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Editorial flotes 


It often takes a long time for error to 
work its final results. The Moral Gover- 
nor has hedged up the 
way to destruction by 
using the painful conse- 
quences of bad acts as a 
bridle to restrain the transgressor in his 
downward way. Sir Thomas Browne, that 
master of Old English thought and prose, 
in his “Religio Medici,’ has made wise 
application of this thought to the process 
of moral deterioration. He says, in his 
quaint way: 


A Beneficent 
Law. 


“In the vicious ways of the world it 
mercifully falleth out that we become not 
extempore wicked, but it taketh some 
time and pains to undo ourselves. We 
fall not from virtue, like Vulcan from 
heaven, in a day. Bad dispositions re- 
quire some time to grow into bad habits; 
bad habits must undermine good, and 
often-repeated acts make us habitually 
evil: so that by gradual depravations, and 
while we are but staggeringly evil, we 
are not left without parenthesis of con- 
siderations, thoughtful rebukes, and 
merciful interventions, to recall us unto 
ourselves. For the wisdom of God hath 
methodized the course of things unto the 
best advantage of goodness, and thinking 
considerators overlook not the tract 
thereof.” 


The same principle would seem to ap- 
ply to the processes of intellectual de- 
terioration. The Maker has so ar- 
ranged the ongoings of the universe that 
they do not naturally tend to put right- 
thinking men to intellectual confusion. 
It ordinarily takes “some time and pains 
to undo ourselves” intellectually. The 
start is made, perhaps, by admitting 
some chance element of error into the 
mass of truth, or by slackening rein on 


logic, or by letting in the blinding influ- 
ence of some slight moral perversion; 
then follows the movement, usually slow, 
of the individual or the age into more or 
less complete intellectual eclipse. Unfor- 
tunately, while the intellectual order of 
the universe is beneficent, man’s tendency 
to moral deflection is always present and 
potent with its malevolent influence, 
making his thinking prevailingly loose 
and bad, save as it is kept to the stand- 
ard by Bible teaching and divine grace. 
While, therefore, it may be true that “the 
wisdom of God hath methodized the 
course of things unto the best advantage” 
of right thinking, it is still absolutely im- 
perative that “thinking considerators 
overlook not the tract thereof.” In short, 
the price of a continuous grip on#trfith 
is nothing less than eternal intellectual 
vigilance. 


Sometimes, however, this slow out- 
come of evil gives place to a tornado-like 
rush to destruction, that 


Exception almost takes away the 
to the Law. breath of the overlooker. 
The atmospheric condi- 


tions breed, so to speak, a cyclone in the 
intellectual and moral world. Almost be- 
fore we are fully aware that the evil 
cause is at work, the awful consequences 
are upon us and daze us. Perhaps no 
better illustration of this exceptionally 
swift down-grade movement of evil has 
ever been furnished than by the recent 
progress of the destructive Higher Criti- 
cism. It seems but yesterday that one 
here and there began to whisper vaguely 
and tremulously of a possible danger, 
only to be laughed at; to-day the church, 
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society, and the world seem strewn with 
the wreckage. Surely it is high time for 
“thinking considerators” to give earnest 
heed to “the course of things.” 

What is this harmless Higher Criti- 
cism? What has entered in to pervert it 
and make it an instrument of swift de- 
struction? What atmospheric conditions 
have brought this cyclone? 

There is nothing out of the way in 
Higher Criticism itself. It is merely a 

method of studying litera- 


Higher, ture, secular or Biblical, 
Criticism and a perfectly legitimate 
a Method one. In its application to 
of Study. the Bible it should not be 


confounded, as it often is, 
with the broader discipline of Biblical In- 
troduction. As Professor Zenos rightly 
says in his valuable handbook:* 

“The latter is broader and includes all 
that may be needed as a preparation for 
the study of the Scriptures. Besides the 
more especial questions of origin, liter- 
ary form, and value, Introduction in- 
cludes the consideration of the more gen- 
eral questions of the languages of the 
books, of the text with all the principles 
involved in textual criticism, of aids to 
and principles of interpretation. Being 
so much broader than mere criticism, In- 
troduction should therefore be kept care- 
fully distinct from it.” 

As a department of Introduction the 
Higher Criticism, by whatever name 
known, “always has the same ends in 
view, viz., the discovery of the facts re- 
garding the origin, form, and value of the 
writings under examination in each 
case.” 

The work of Professor Zenos furnishes 
an excellent general view of the three in- 
quiries in this department: 

“The main question here is: When, 
where, and by whom was the product in 
hand composed?* 

Professor Zenos, at the 
end of his discussion of 
this first question, gives a “summary of 
questions of origin” (p. 33), showing the 
breadth of the field of inquiry involved: 


Origin. 


“To sum up, the questions which may 
be asked, and which is of the highest im- 
portance to ask and answer with refer- 


1“The Elements of the Higher Criticism,” p. 9. 
27bid, pi 20; 
3]bid, p. 15. 
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ence to the origin of literary productions, 
are: I. The question of authorship, 
which may be put simply and generally: 
Who is the author? 2, The question of 
genuineness: or, Is the author whose the 
writing claims to be the real author? 3. 
The question of authenticity: or, Is it a 
true and accurate representation of the 
author? 4. The question of integrity: or, 
Is the whole work the production of one 
author’s activity? Is it an original work 
or acompilation? Is it derived from dis- 
coverable sources, and what are its 
sources? Accessory to these questions, 
and involved in them to such an extent 
as not to require separate consideration 
here, are the further questions of 5. The 
time of origin, and 6, The place of the 
same. 

“Every effort to answer these questions 
from data given within any writing, 
whether it be a book of the Bible, a 
Vedic song, or a Homeric poem, is a 
piece of work in the domain of the High- 
er Oritcisme 


“The second of the objects aimed at 
by the Higher Criticism is the determina- 
tion of the precise liter- 
ary form of a literary pro- 
duction.” Out of the 
changed conditions of pro- 
duction and publication arise the prob- 
lems subordinate to this general question. 


Literary 
Form. 


“The third object aimed at by the 


Higher Criticism is to ascertain the 
value of literary produc- 

Value: tions. Value is a relative 
Adaptation term. This is especially 


to Purpose. the case when it is ap- 


plied to literary produc- 
tions. A writing has value, as it fulfils 
the purpose for which all productions of 
its class are put forth. . The Bible, 
of course is a book of religion in general. 
Its ultimate object is to bring men alien- 
ated from God, their Maker and heavenly 
Father, back to Him. Its highest value 
will depend on its accomplishing this end.” 


These are certainly legitimate in- 
quiries. They may not be—they are not 
—absolutely essential to the religious 
knowledge required for salvation. Who, 
indeed, has not known many a humble 
Christian, who had never asked any of 
these questions, and yet had a broader, 
profounder and more vital grasp of the 
fundamental religious truths involved in 
the plan of salvation, than many a pro- 
fessional educator who had made the 
asking of these questions the business of 
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his life? Criticism in its technical forms 
is not essential to a religious life. And 
yet, as one rises in intellectuality, he can 
not study the Bible rationally without 
coming upon these questions, incident- 
ally at least, and seeking their an- 
swers. All intelligent students of the 
Bible are in fact alike Higher Critics, and 
find the method of the Higher Criticism 
a useful aid. The study and the results 
are of course interesting, and yet they 
are not essential and vital, and this de- 
partment is not in anywise to be placed 
on a level with Hermeneutics, which 
furnishes the principles by which the 
teachings of the Bible are to be inter- 
preted. 


To the Higher Criticism, as having for 
its object the investigation of questions 
relating to the origin, form, and value 
of the Biblical literature, there can be 
no reasonable objection. As Professor 
Charles M. Mead has said, in his “Christ 
and Criticism”: “Genuine criticism is 
nothing but the search after truth: and 
of this there can not be too much.” But 

objection is naturally 

Not to Be Con- and properly raised, 

founded with when the phrase is 

Results. used, not for the 
method, but for some 

“system of conclusions claimed to have 
been reached by a certain class of 
scholars who have made use of the 
Higher Criticism as a method of study.” 
The objection in such case is not to the 
method but to the improper use or appli- 
cation of it. To this class belongs what 
is known as the “divisive criticism,” 
which essays a minute literary analysis 
of books of Scripture, as for example 
those of the Pentateuch, into documents 
of different supposititious authors and 
different ages, and then attributes the 
books in their present form to some ab- 
solutely unknown author or authors, be- 
longing to some entirely uncertain, but 
certainly late and unliterary, time. Of 
the same class is the “destructive criti- 
cism,” which starting from certain criti- 
cal or philosophic postulates, proceeds, 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, to un- 
settle the views of the Bible as at present 
held, and to undermine faith in it and the 
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Christianity that rests upon it as its only 
foundation. Against these the defenders 
of evangelical Christianity justly protest 
as improper applications of the method 
of the Higher Criticism, and they very 
properly proceed to refute their assump- 
tions and to expose their vagaries by a 
proper and scientific use of the method. 


It is that perversion ofthe Higher Criti- 
cism known as 
the Destructive 
Criticism, now 
so much ina 
vogue, that has brought odium on a duly 
accredited department of Biblical Intro- 
duction. So largely has this loomed, that 
in the popular view the vicious results 
have been confusedwith and have discred- 
ited the legitimate method, and the two 
phrases have come to be used as synony- 
mous. Perhaps nine times out of ten in 
popular language the expression “the 
Higher Criticism’? may be understood to 
mean “the Destructive Criticism.” It is 
this same thing that has reversed the 
working of Sir Thomas Browne’s benefi- 
cent order of the universe, and wrought 
the cyclonic havoc to which reference has 
been made; and it is with this in partic- 
ular that the Christianity of this day has 
to reckon. 


“The Destructive 
Criticism.” 


A first inquiry, forced upon everyone 
who desires to gain an intelligent view of 
the situation, is, What has entered in to 

pervert the application 

Perversion of this useful method 

of the Method. of inquiry, and to make 

it an instrument for in- 
troducing error and destruction? 

Such perversion of right method al- 
ways comes with the introduction of false 
assumptions or presuppositions on the 
part of those making use of it, followed 
up by fallacious logic or faulty scientific 
procedure in their application. 


All investigation, whether of God’s 
Word or His world, must proceed upon 
the assumption of certain logical and 
philosophical principles. Given the meth- 
od, and every Biblical investigator who 
is entitled to expect any valuable results 
must start out with such principles as a 
part of his necessary equipment. If he is 
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without a firm grasp of correct psychol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, and scientific method, 


the disciples who blindly follow him are. 


to be commiserated, for he is sure to 
be a “blind leader of the blind.” Still 
more important are the philosophic pre- 
suppositions that constitute part of a 
Biblical investigator’s furnishing; since 
they shape and dominate his most far- 
reaching conclusions. It is just here that 
the constructive critic and the destruc- 
tive critic part company,—the one start- 
ing out with correct principles, the other 
with false principles. 


The only safety for the Critic then 
manifestly lies in the assumption of the 
right philosophic principles at the outset, 
and then carrying out their application 
with rigorous logic and accurate scien- 
tific process. Let the Critic laugh as he 
may at this statement—and he will doubt- 
less laugh uproariously, since his freedom 
from philosophical impedimenta is often 
monumental—it is still a fact that there 
is a true and natural philosophy that 
every thinking man must have and hold 
if his thinking is to be sane and safe and 
of any permanent value. It is the phil- 
osophy that as a system formulates and 
matches the fundamental facts and prin- 
ciples that underlie the rational constitu- 
tion of man and the world. Just because 
it is natural, i. e., a part of the nature of 
things, the plain man gets hold of and 
acts upon it, in spite of the muddled and 
profane babblings of the would-be phil- 
osophers. The Bible, in common with all 
the best practical literature, assumes it 
and proceeds upon it. 


We regard as the greatest work of St. 
George Mivart—one of the most acute 
philosophic minds of the last century— 
his contribution to such a natural philos- 
ophy. “Nature and Thought, an Intro- 
duction to a Natural Philosophy,’—pub- 
lished in 1882 in an edition of perhaps 
five hundred copies—ought to have been 
read and absorbed by a round million of 
the thinking people of English kind, in- 
stead of by a mere handful. His later 
book, “The Helpful Science”—published 
in 1895—an attempt to bring his mes- 
sage within reach of the common mind, 
in an age that is as quickly thrown into 
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convulsions by mention of “philosophy” 
as a rabid dog is by sight of water, ought 
to have been made the text-book in every 
institution in which men desire to arrive 
at correct scientific results, whether from 
the study of nature or of the Bible. It is 
doubtful if it was ever introduced any- 
where. Did one in a hundred of the in- 
structors in philosophy ever hear of it? 

Of this Natural Philosophy Mivart 
says, in this later work: 

“Just as science is but ordinary reason 
carefully and exactly applied to the ex- 
amination of what surrounds us, so phil- 
osophy is nothing but the same reason 
applied to what is most fundamental in 
all the other sciences—on which account 
it may be called ‘the science of sciences.’ 
No educated man should rest satisfied 
without trying to understand it, for 
otherwise his knowledge, sufficient as it 
may be for many purposes, must none 
the less be without a solid, logical basis.” 


The importance of being equipped 
with such a philosophy in Biblical inves- 
tigation suggests itself to us when he 
says, “It is impossible to arrive at certain 
conclusions by means of anything uncer- 
tain or false.” 


So much space has been devoted to 
this point because here, although most 


men do not realize it, is “the parting of 
the ways.” 


The fatal failure of the Destructive 
Criticism is that it has rejected the natu- 
ral philosophy and accepted the latest 

philosophy of natu- 

The Perverting ralism. It assumes 

Principle. that Spencerian evo- 
lution is an adequate 

philosophy of man and the universe, and 
then undertakes to apply it to God’s 
revelation in the Bible. Everything must 
be explained by this false principle. The 
Bible, instead of being regarded as a di- 
vine revelation, becomes a natural evolu- 
tion. God and the supernatural can have 
no place in it, or in the Christianity that 
has grown out of it and is its culmination. 

The philosophical conception of or- 
derly development in the history of the 
universe and of man is not a new thing. 
The theory of Mr. Spencer is only one 
of many notable attempts to ioanutian 
a complete and consistent system of de- 
velopment of history and religion. | 
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It was Hegel, doubtless, starting 
from Idealism, that gave the greatest im- 
pulse to recent speculation on this line. 
As one has said, “Hegel was the Darwin 
of history and religion.” The Absolute 
Being in its becomings necessarily deter- 
mines the course of human society and 
human religious belief. “Religion,, like 
society, has developed through merely 
human endeavors and by purely natural 
processes,” and its course has been 
steady, persistent, without break, leaving 
no room for the miraculous or supernat- 
ural. This was at once applied to the 
Bible and its religion, and, in its pan- 
theistic form, speedily ran its course. 
Baur, Strauss, and their successors were 
among its products. 


At a later date, Auguste Comte, starting 
from materialism, captured the attention 
of a wide public by his scheme of Posi- 
tivism. Comte outlined for himself a 
totally different scheme. He excluded all 
metaphysics and philosophy, and con- 
fined knowledge to mere material phe- 
nomena and made it relative at that. The 
progress of history presents three stages 
of human knowledge: (1) the theologi- 
cal, in which phenomena are regarded as 
due to a supernatural agency; (2) the 
metaphysical, in which they are referred 
to metaphysical causes; (3) the positive, 
in which an explanation of phenomena by 
experience is sought in mere law or the 
relations of facts. The progress of his- 
tory has thus been the gradual exclusion 
of the miraculous, the supernatural, God, 
all of which were mere superstitions that 
had to be swept aside. This scheme also 
was at once applied to the Bible and its 
religion, and the products were Renan 
and the rest of his kind. 


The work of Hegel and Comte, with 
the search of the age after a comprehen- 
sive scheme and explanation of things, 
prepared the welcome accorded to Her- 
bert Spencer’s all-comprehensive scheme 
of Evolution. The Destructive Critics 
naturally made haste, when Hegelianism 
and Positivism failed them, to avail them- 
selves of this new speculative view of 
the universe to aid in getting God out of 
the Bible and human religious history. 

There is not space here to expose the 
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insufficiency, falsity, and baselessness of 
this assumption. An explanatory remark 
or two must suffice. 

Any one who listens to a discussion in 
which a dozen scholars take part can 
hardly escape the conviction that the 
word evolution as used means anything 
or everything. There is evolution of the 
fire-mist, of the rose, of the jackknife and 
the sewing needle, of humanity, of so- 
ciety, of religion. Each one is found ta 
have his own pet notion. 

The average man, perhaps, confounds 
evolution with development, and accepts 
it because of this confusion of thought; 
but Mr. Spencer declares and argues that 
his principle is expressed by involution 
rather than by development. The evolu- 
tion of Mr. Spencer involves contraction 
rather than expansion, infolding rather 
than unfolding. 

If the advocate of evolution means by 
it the process in which the ongoings of 
the universe originate and are necessarily 
determined by the action of resident 
physical forces, that is, of course, blank 
materialism, and by the aid of it God at 
once disappears from the universe and 
from the Bible as a superfluous human 
hypothesis. 

All this endless search seems to indi- 
cate that there is an irrepressible cry of 
the human after a compre- 
hensive scheme of things. 
It is not a new thing. Paul 
had his scheme of the 
grandest order and unfolded it in a 
masterly way in the epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. His is the true key to the Bible 
and human history. It is the theory of 
development, having God as its source, 
centre, and goal—God in Christ. That 
is what the Church of this age needs to 
grasp and grip. 

Given in brief form, an exact scientific 
statement of the theory of development 
—which contains all the truth there is in 
evolution of any and every kind—is, “the 
orderly unfolding of the system of the 
universe under divine guidance, accord- 
ing to divine plan, and with various di- 
vine interpositions.” That, let it be re- 
peated, is all that science, based upon 
facts, has to say in the premises. That is 
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the view that is basal to the Bible, and it 
is the “traditional” view as well. 

Let it be noted, that no attempt is 
made by the Destructive Critic to estab- 
lish this principle of evolution. 

A second inquiry, forced upon “think- 
ing considerators,” is How shall the cy- 
clonic results of the Destructive Criti- 
cism be accounted for? A bare sugges- 
tion is all that is admissible. 

The atmospheric conditions, intellect- 
ual, moral and religious, all favored the 

cyclone. Evolution was in the 

Why the air. The shallow heads of 

Rapid the world—in spite of the 
Results? protests of all the great 
exact scientists—were full of 
evolution. One could not utter even a 
faint whisper of protest without raising 
a storm of indignation. Inadequate 
training in logic, inducing loose thinking 
along all lines, might be added as an- 
other favoring factor. Moreover, a false 
idealism has resulted in a general loss of 
that sense of fact and truth that rests 
upon the acceptance of realism. Natu- 
rally “value judgments,” originating in 
one’s own opinions and desires, have 
been undermining and displacing the old 
judgments of fact and truth, unsettling 
everything that had been supposed to be 
settled. The self-indulgence and revolt 
from God, that have grown out of a ma- 
terialistic and commercial age, and made 
men desire to get rid of God and con- 
science and obligation, have come in to 
reinforce the other cyclonic factors, and 
helped to reach the usual results of gen- 
erations within a decade. 

And with all these, is it any wonder 
that the wreck has been so swift and ter- 
rible. I) SR TES 


The editorial notes 
which appeared in 
the August issue 
of this magazine over the writer’s signa- 
ture contained two errors. One of them 
was a minor error, for which the printers 
were responsible. The other, for which 
the writer alone was responsible, was 
much more serious. 

The printer (p. 454, col. 2) made Prof. 
Réville say: 

“The very idea of religious authority, 


Two Corrections. 
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external to man, is based upon a childish 
sociology.” This is so obviously non- 
sense that every reader can see that it 
could not have been what Prof. Réville 
really said. For “sociology” substitute 
“psychology,” as doubtless many in- 
stinctively did, and all is plain. 


Unfortunately the error for which the 
present writer is himself responsible is 
not self-revealing. It will be found upon 
page 454, col. 1, where these words occur: 


“Tt is to say that the consent of the 
mind itself is the prime condition and 
foundation of all certainty.” 

This statement, moreover, is made the 
basis of a charge of confusion of thought 
against the lamented Prof. Sabatier. Had 
the words correctly represented what 
he said the charge would have been well 
founded. But they do not. Prof. Sa- 
batier’s words are: 


“It is to say that the consent of the 
mind to itself is the prime condition and 
foundation of all certitude.” 


The word which we were unfortunate 
enough to have overlooked and omitted 
is to. With this little word in, Prof. Sa- 
batier’s statement is not only correct 
but lucid and felicitous. For clearly if 
the mind can not trust itself, it can not 
trust anything or anybody. For to trust 
anything or anybody it must trust itself. 
For the injustice unwittingly or care- 
lessly done in the criticism based upon 
this miscitation, the writer wishes to ex- 
press his very sincere regret. It is of 
course a matter not only of regret to him 
but even of painful mortification. 

The writer owes it to himself to add 
that the misquotation and the criticism 
based upon it would never have seen the 
light had he had the opportunity to cor- 
rect his “proofs.” For after the matter 
had gone to the printer he himself dis- 
covered that he had misquoted Prof. Sa- 
batier, and made _ special request for 
“proofs” of his article in order to correct 
this very mistake. But by some oversight 
the “proofs” never reached him. His 
own absence from home upon a visit to 
the Louisiana Exposition tended also to 
make him lose sight of the matter or he 
would probably have pressed his request 
for “proofs.” W. M. McPheeters. 
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THE ELOQUENT SILENCE OF JESUS AS TO ALLEGED ERRORS 
OF THE SCRIPTURES.’ 


Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., New York City. 


It is a little thing to say of Jesus that He was an honest man. And yet 
there is much in that; for ‘an honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
Moreover, there is nothing so rare. The rule among men is to wear masks 
and disguises. Who among us would be willing to have a window in his 
breast through which his neighbors might see the secret imaginations of 
his heart? 

An honest man is a two-sided man; that is, his silence is as honest as 
his speech. It is customary in Siam to punish an incorrigible falsifier by 
sewing up his lips. But the cure is inadequate; for a lie may be told by 
the lifting of the eyebrows, or the pointing of a finger. It is possible “to 
convey a libel with a frown, or wink a reputation down.” Indeed, a false- 
hood may be told by making no motion at all. A gossip comes to you with 
a scandalous story which you have reason to believe is false; in common 
honesty you should make an indignant denial, but you utter not a word. 
Speak up, man! Silence gives consent. Silence is a liar, a slanderer, a 
forsworn enemy to friendship and truth and righteousness. 

Let us say, then, that Jesus, the divine Teacher, was absolutely honest. 
There was no guile on His lips; there was no guile in His heart. His life 
was as transparent as His utterance; His silence was as candid as His 
speech. 

There are those who insist upon having no creed save the teachings of 
Christ. If that statement may be accepted in its full significance, we shall 
not dissent from it. The teachings of our Lord had to do with all the 
great problems and verities of the endless life. But when we speak of His 
teachings, we must be permitted to include His eloquent silence. For in 
many ways His silence was more significant than His words. He found 
His disciples in possession of certain views respecting truth, of which, 
had they been false, it was His simple duty as an honest Master to dis- 
possess them. It is with this consideration in mind that we turn our at- 
tention now to His assurance, “If it were not so, I would have told you” 
(John xiv. 2). 

1. With reference to Himself. 

The world had been looking for the coming of Christ. This feeling of 
expectancy was universal, but the Jews in particular were on the qui vive. 
The coming of Messiah was spoken of as “The Consolation of Israel.” 
They had been led by their prophets from time immemorial to believe, 
that in the fulness of time one would appear who should restore the glory 
of their nation. His nature and character were predicted in minute detail. 


'Published by permission of The American Tract Society, from Dr. Burrell’s forthcoming volume, entitled 
“ The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Scriptu:es,’’ in the Series of volumes on The Teachings of Jesus by the 
American Tract Society. 
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This was “The Hope of Israel.” The disciples of Jesus as Jews shared in 
the common expectancy. In their familiar intercourse with Jesus, listen- 
ing to His sermons and beholding His wonderful works, they came to be- 
lieve that He was the long-expected Christ. Let it be observed, that He 
permitted them to entertain that view and uttered no word against it. 

At the beginning of his ministry He was announced by John the Bap- 
tist as the Lamb of God. The term had no significance whatever, except 
as it pronounced Jesus to be the antitype of all the sacrifices which the 
children of Israel had been wont to offer in expiation of their sins. John 
meant, if he meant anything, that Jesus was the Lamb of God slain from 
the foundation of the world. It was so understood by the disciples, though 
with only a dim apprehension of the manner in which that intimation was 
to be ultimately fulfilled. And Jesus allowed His disciples to rest in that 
view of His office and work. 

As He was journeying through Czsarea-Philippi, he made inquiry of 
His disciples, “Whom do men say that | am?” And when they answered, 
“Some say one thing, and some say another,” he further inquired, “But 
whom say ye that lam?” Then Peter witnessed his good confession, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” Not only did Jesus make no 
disavowal, but He distinctly consented in the words, “My Father which 
is in heaven hath revealed it unto thee.” 

In His farewell interview with His disciples in the upper room, where 
they were profoundly depressed by the announcement of His approaching 
death, He took occasion to fortify them against the coming hour of grief 
and disappointment by a renewed assurance of His divine sovereignty. If 
He did not know Himself to be precisely what they believed Him to be, this 
was the time to declare it. But, observe, He allowed them to entertain 
that belief and mightily strengthened it by the emphasis of His silence; 
“Tf it were not so I would have told you.” 

And, again. He met His disciples after His resurrection, and 
bade doubting Thomas thrust his fingers into His wounds in evidence of 
His triumph over death. Then the skeptical disciple fell before him, cry- 
ing, “My Lord and my God!” Had Jesus been less than very God of very 
God, He must, in common honesty, have said in that very moment, like the 
angel in the Apocalypse, “See thou do it not!” But He permitted this act — 
of divine homage, and so by His silence distinctly avowed His equality 
with God. 


2. With reference to the Scriptures as the written Word. 


One of the stock arguments of the destructive critics is based on the 
silences of Scripture. For example, the absence of a particular name of 
God from certain portions of the record is taken to show that the writer 
was unfamiliar with it. And the omission of certain words and expressions 
from the latter part of the book of Isaiah proves that Isaiah could not have 
composed it. So far as this argument is effective at all, it has a double 
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edge ; as will be seen when it is applied to the singular silence of Jesus with 
respect to alleged errors in the Word of God. 

Is it not extraordinary that the wonderful Teacher never uttered a word 
or syllable to indicate that He supposed that the Book was other than true 
from beginning to end? How shall we account for this? We are in a 
dilemma, facing a three-fold alternative. First: There are no such errors 
in Scriptures. Second: The errors are there, but Christ was not aware of 
them. Third: He was aware of these errors but did not choose to tell. 

Of course the destructive critics are bound to reject the first horn of 
this dilemma. They insist, not that there are occasional errors in the Bible, 
but that it is honeycombed with them. There are hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands of them. Annals purporting to be historic are pro- 
nounced legendary or wholly fabulous; prophecies are declared to be ex 
post facto; entire books are condemned as forgeries. And the errors in 
question are not unimportant, but of a most vital character, touching every 
one of the great doctrines and ethical facts of our religion. In other words, 
the destructive criticism, when frankly stated, makes the Bible a mingled 
tissue of truth and falsehood, with no means of discriminating between 
them. So far from being “the best of books,” if placed alongside of a hun- 
dred reputable works of science and history, it becomes the least trust- 
worthy of them all. 

But if the first horn of the dilemma be impossible to a friend of the de- 
structive criticism, the second is still more so, assuming him to be a pro- 
fessed follower of Christ. Not long ago an essayist in a ministers’ meeting 
enquired, “If the statements in the Pentateuch, to which Jesus referred, 
were not true, why did He not say so?” to which one of his audience 
replied, “Because He did not know any better.” That is to say, Christ was 
less familiar with the true significance of Scripture than the so-called 
Biblical experts of our time. This, however, is in direct contravention of 
Christ’s constant claim of infallible insight into truth; as where he says, 
“T am the truth” (John xiv. 6) ; and, “To this end am I come into the world, 
that I should bear witness to the truth” (John xviii. 37). If, indeed, with 
the assumption of omniscience on His lips, He really knew less of Scripture 
_than our modern professors of Biblical science, we will probably agree that 
He is not competent to be our instructor in spiritual things. In that case, 
it would obviously be wiser for those who are in serious quest of truth to 
sit as disciples at the feet of those who profess to know more than He. 

The third horn of the dilemma is all that remains; namely, Christ was 
aware of these alleged errors, but did not choose to tell. Worse and worse! 
The scholars who are exposing the alleged errors of Scripture in our time 
profess to be doing so in the interest of truth and honesty. They say they 
are bound to attack “Bibliolatry,” which is superstition. They are con- 
strained by conscience to unearth the truth at all hazards. But what of 
Jesus, then, who so strangely held His peace? O that singular silence! 
That eloquent silence of His! What shall be said of it? The Jews of His 
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time had an implicit faith in their Scriptures. They would not touch them 
with unwashed hands; they weighed and measured the relative value of the 
divine words and sentences; they wore them as frontlets between their eyes. 
Here was Bibliolatry indeed! Were they mistaken, and did Jesus know 
it? How easily He could have corrected their misapprehension. And 
still did He keep silence? Then, I say, He is not competent to be our 
Guide in righteousness; for, evermore, “fan honest man’s the noblest work 
of God.” 

The alternatives are before us. I see no logical position for a Christian 
to take but that the Scriptures are true. Out of the ministry of Jesus 
there comes a voice, solemn and conclusive, which determines our course 
in the midst of controversy: ‘Let not your heart be troubled: believe 
in God, believe alsoin Me . . . if it were not so, I would have told you.” 

The writer is aware that the argument at this point is negative. It 
should be observed, however, that this is the form of argument most em- 
phasized by the destructive critics. Let it be remembered, too, that silence 
is oftentimes convincing where speech is ineffective. The most serious 
misrepresentations are not infrequently made without a word. He who 
permits a falsehood to pass unchallenged enters into complicity with it. 
Honesty constrains us to speak out. So when Jesus, professing to be a 
Teacher of truth, in an age when the Scriptures were challenged on every 
side as vigorously as at this day, refused to lend His influence by word or 
syllable to the exposure of alleged Biblical errors, we are justified in con- 
cluding that He believed there were no such errors. He found His dis- 
ciples holding a certain view of Scripture of which, had it been erroneous, 
He must in common honesty have dispossessed them. A word would have 
accomplished this, but the word was unspoken. He left them resting in 
their simple faith, covering the case with those significant words, “If it 
were not so, I would have told you.” 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE AND HOW MUCH MORE 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


Every learned Jew to whom Jesus spoke knew what He meant when 
’ He said “Search the Scriptures.” There were other writings in Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, but the Scriptures (substantially the Old Testament as 
we have it now) were a body of writings marked off from all others by 
their sacredness and authority as the word of God. Their history can be 
traced with more or less distinctness from the time of Moses to Christ. 
In Exodus xvii. 14 we read: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this 
for a memorial in a book and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.” As to the 
writing material Moses used we do not know, but we do know that in Egypt 
papyrus plant, linen and cotton cloth, the skins of animals, and stone were 
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used in making books of various kinds. The Ten Commandments were 
written on tables of stone, and with Egyptian mummies we have preserved 
even to this day cotton and linen cloth such as was frequently used for 
writing. 

In Deuteronomy xxxi. 9, we have the historic record of the fact that 
Moses obeyed the command of God: “And Moses wrote this law and de- 
livered it unto the priests, the sons of Levi, which bare the Ark of the Cov- 
enant of the Lord.” And in verse 24: “It came to pass when Moses had 
made an end of writing the words of this law in a book, until they were 
finished, that Moses commanded the Levites which bare the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the law and put it in the 
side of the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord your God.” The book was 
finished and placed by the side of the Ark for safe keeping. 

In Joshua i. 8 we read: “This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou may- 
est observe to do according to all that is written therein; for then thou 
shalt make thy way prosperous and then thou shalt have good success.” 
Now that the pillar of fire by night and of cloud by day have departed, the 
Book is to be the guide of Israel and their religion is to be to a large extent 
a book religion. God is speaking to them out of the “Book of the Law.” 

It is possible that the book which Joshua read was the identical manu- 
script which Moses wrote in the wilderness. There may have been copies 
made of it, but we have no record of the fact. Frequent mention of it is 
made through the books of the Bible. The same book, or a copy of it, ap- 
pears again a thousand years afterward under the reign of Josiah, as we 
read from 2 Kings xxii. 8: “And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan 
the scribe, I have found the book of the law in the house of the Lord. And 
Hilkiah gave the book to Shaphan and he read it.” 

In Ezra we find it again in the hands of the prophet on the pulpit of 
wood in the open air, he reading it and making its meaning plain unto the 
people. From these and other Scriptures three inferences may be fairly 
drawn: 


1. The Bible is literature written by the command of God. 


He certainly commanded Moses to write the book of the law. To John 
on the Isle of Patmos a great voice as of a trumpet said, “What thou seest 
write in a book and send it unto the seven churches.” And before the 
vision vanishes he is commanded to “Write the things which thou hast 
seen, and the things which are, and the things which shall be hereafter.” 
He is to write history, current events and predictions, and much of “the 
Scriptures” may be classified under these three heads. 


2. The Bible is literature written by the command of God and under 
the guidance of God. 


In 2 Peter i. 21, we read: “No prophecy of the Scripture is of any 
private interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by the will 
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of man: but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
Prophecy here means more than prediction; indeed, everything spoken or 
written with the authority of God’s revelation. ““The word of the Lord came 
expressly unto Ezekiel.” “The word of the Lord came unto Jonah.” The 
prophecy of Amos begins, “The words of Amos, who was among the herd- 
men of Tekoa,” and in the third verse he says, “Thus saith the Lord,” which 
indicates that in the words of Amos God was speaking. 

In writing to Timothy, Paul said, “Every Scripture is God-breathed and 
is profitable.” There is no doubt that this is the correct translation. Look 
at the same Greek idiom in other places, and you will find that if it is trans- 
lated according to the revised version it makes nonsense. What the Holy 
Spirit meant to say was, that every Scripture among “the Scriptures” re- 
ferred to by Christ is ““God-breathed and profitable.” Of course the writers 
of Scripture were inspired, but this means that the writing is also inspired. 
God’s breath is in the writing, so that when we speak the word of God 
we may be sure that His life is in it. It is plain that men, in order to write 
the God-breathed words of Scripture, must be under the guidance of God. 


3. The Bible is literature written by the command of God, under the 
guidance of God, and preserved by the providential care of God. 


Moses commanded that the book of the law should be placed by the 
side of the Ark. No safer place could be found, and the more I study the 
history of the Bible the more profoundly am I convinced that God has kept 
His book by the side of some ark all through the ages. As the Church has 
been under His care and protection, so has the Book. 

It is not difficult for me to believe that the manuscript which Hilkiah 
found in the Temple was the identical book which Moses wrote in the 
wilderness, and that this very book was in the hands of Ezra on the pul- 
pit of wood as he preached in the open air. It is only 1,000 years from 
Joshua to Josiah, and only 175 years from Josiah to Ezra. There are now 
in our libraries scores of manuscripts which we know to be over 1,000 years 
old, and several which have certainly been preserved more than 1,500 
years. With the kindly oriental climate and the care which the Jewish 
reverence for the Book would naturally lead them to have, it is not at all 
impossible, scarcely improbable, that the manuscript of Moses should have 
been preserved for more than 1,000 years. And the history of the Bible 
from the time of Christ to the present confirms the proposition that it has 
been preserved by the providential care of God. 

It is well known that we have no autograph manuscripts of the Apos- 
tles, and for a very good reason. God knew that His people would be in- 
clined to regard with superstitious reverence, if not worship, those auto- 
graph manuscripts, and just as He has allowed every place in Palestine 
where Jesus stood to be so effaced that no traveler can be certain he is 
standing on the exact spot pressed by the feet of Jesus, so He has allowed 
these autograph manuscripts to be destroyed, that we may be saved from 
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the temptation to superstitious reverence. He would call our attention 
to the truth more than to the material form of the Book. 


Let us look now at some of the arks in which the Bible has been pre- 
served. 


(1) In Ancient Manuscripts——The oldest of these is known as the Vat- 
ican manuscript, which has been in the Vatican at Rome certainly five or 
six hundred years. It lacks the first four chapters of Genesis, thirty-two 
of the Psalms, and all of the book of Hebrews after chapter ix. 14. It has 
been jealously guarded. Until the time of Pope Pius IX., who was broad 
enough to have copies of it made, Protestant scholars were not allowed to 
examine it. 

Next in age to this is the Sinaitic manuscript discovered by Dr. Tisch- 
endorff in the year 1859. Dr. Tischendorff, who had determined to give 
his life to the study of ancient manuscripts, went to the convent of St. 
Catherine on the side of Mount Sinai in search of such documents. He 
noticed in one of the rooms a basketful of old manuscripts which had been 
condemned to the fire. Already two or three such basketfuls had been 
burned. Picking up one of the vellum leaves, he recognized it as a very 
ancient manuscript of the New Testament, and succeeded in rescuing from 
the flames forty pages. His publication of them made a sensation in the 
literary world, and fifteen years afterward he went back to the St. Cather- 
ine convent, hoping that he might find the rest of the manuscript. He 
stayed there and searched in vain for many days. The evening before he 
was to leave the next morning he was walking with the porter through the 
garden, and as the conversation turned to ancient manuscripts, the porter 
assured him that he, too, had been reading the Greek Septuagint. Dr. 
Tischendorff expressed a desire to see it, and when they returned to the 
cell the porter took down from the shelf a pile of manuscript wrapped in 
a red cloth. On opening it the doctor recognized the object of his search. 
He asked the privilege of taking it to his room, and when he had shut the 
door he gave himself up to ecstasies of delight. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable manuscripts of the Bible in existence. Through the influ- 
ence of the Czar of Russia he secured it from the convent, and it is now in 
the National Library at St. Petersburg. 

In the British Museum is a copy of the Alexandrian manuscript, not 
quite so old as the Vatican or Sinaitic, but dating back certainly to the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. I have seen it, and was quite surprised by 
the freshness of its appearance and the clearness of its letters. There are 
other manuscripts in the British Museum not five hundred years old that 
look much older than this manuscript, which has been in existence for at 
least fifteen hundred years. When the King James version was made in 
1611 the Vatican manuscript was inaccessible, the Sinaitic manuscript had 
not been discovered, and the Alexandrian manuscript, which was presented 
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by Cyril Lucar of Constantinople to Charles I., did not reach London until 
1628, seventeen years after the appearance of the King James version; 
and yet the King James version is so perfect that the light thrown upon it 
by these ancient manuscripts does not change a single doctrine or mate- 
rially affect a single important fact. This at least indicates that the man- 
uscripts of the Bible have been preserved in a most remarkable manner. 

(2.) In Quotations—We find much of the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures in the writings of the Fathers which date from the first to the 
fifth and sixth centuries. There is an epistle of Barnabas which may have 
been written by the companion of Paul. There is also an epistle of Cle- 
ment, who may have been the Clement mentioned in Philippians iv. 3. 
And it is not improbable that the epistle known as the “Shepherd of Her- 
mas” was written by the Hermas of Romans xvi. 14. About seventy-five 
years after the birth of Jesus St. Ignatius, whose writings we possess, 
became Bishop of Antioch. Polycarp, who was a disciple of the Apostle 
John and pastor of the church in Smyrna, has also left us an epistle. 
Irenzus, the Bishop of Lyons, informs us that he heard his teacher Poly- 
carp relate the conversations which he had with the Apostle ee and 
others who had seen the Lord. 

Justin, the martyr, wrote his “Apologies” about the year 150 A.D., and 
this links him very closely with Polycarp and John. After these Fathers 
of the first and second centuries came Origen, Augustine and others. They 
all quote from the Bible. In the epistle of Clement we read: “Be merciful 
that ye may obtain mercy. With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you.” In the Shepherd of Hermas there is reference to the 
denial of Christ and the parable of the sower. In the Epistle of Ignatius 
are the words: “Be ye wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove.” In the 
writing of Polycarp there are about forty allusions to the New Testament 
books. Justin, the Martyr, quotes the words of Christ: “Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away ;” 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,” etc. Indeed, the quo- 
tations of these Fathers from the Old and New Testaments were so ex- 
tensive that a learned man in England declared that if the whole Bible 
were lost he could reproduce all except eleven verses from the writings 
of the Fathers. So that not only the very ancient manuscripts but these 
quotations by the Fathers are an ark which has preserved the Scriptures 
unto this day. 

(3.) In Translations.——The Bible has also been preserved by its trans- 
lation into other languages. In the year 385 A.D., St. Jerome translated 
the whole Bible into the Latin language, which translation we know as 
the “Vulgate.” The Vulgate, which is the basis of the Roman Catholic 
Douay version, dates, as you see, back to about the time of the Vatican, 
Sinaitic and Alexandrian manuscripts. It is so revered by our Roman Cath- 
olic friends that when a publisher printed the Hebrew in one column and 
the Greek in another, with the Latin between them, a priest declared that 
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it reminded him of the crucifixion of his Lord between the two thieves. 
Even before the version into Latin, portions of the Bible had been trans- 
lated into the Egyptian, Ethiopian and Armenian tongues, copies of which 
translations are in existence to-day. 

But the translation which interests us most of all is the English. In 
the seventh century Caedmon, the cowherd poet, wove into rhyme the 
stories of the Old Testament. During the eighth century the venerable 
Bede translated much of the Scriptures into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
death scene in the monastery of Jarrow, 735 A.D., is a pathetic and beautiful 
picture. While he is dying, his amanuensis says: “Master, the book of John 
is finished excepting the last chapter.” And the dying man continued to 
translate until the servant said: “Master, only one sentence remains unfin- 
ished.” When the last sentence was translated, Bede said: “Carry me to the 
window where I have prayed so often and let me look out into the sky.” 
And as he repeated the words, “Glory be to the Father and to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost,” his gentle spirit took its flight to God. 

Following the venerable Bede was Alfred the Great, who, himself a 
great scholar, delighted in the Bible and translated parts of it. But the 
great pioneer of English translation was the “Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion,’ John Wycliffe. In 1378 he was arraigned before the Court of Black 
Friars, charged with the crime of translating and circulating the Scrip- 
ures. While the trial was proceeding an earthquake shook the building 
and frightened the court. Judge Courtenay, however, declared that the 
trial should proceed, for the earthquake, which was caused by noxious 
gases seeking their escape, was only a symbol of the condition of affairs 
at that time, and that the noxious gases which Wycliffe had generated 
would destroy the Church unless he should be in some way prevented from 
carrying on the work of translating and circulating the Bible. Wycliffe 
was condemned, but they dared not execute him, because the people were 
to a large extent with him. Years afterward the Council of Constance 
decreed that his bones should be taken from their resting place and burned. 
This was done and their ashes scattered upon the River Swift. It has 
been beautifully said that the ashes of Wycliffe, carried by the Swift into 
the Severn, and by the Severn unto the bay, and by the bay into the broad 
ocean, were truly symbolic of the work he did in translating the Bible, 
which has gone over the world. 

The year 1450 A.D. is a mountain peak in history. It is the year which 
marks the discovery of the art of printing, and God seems to have delayed 
the discovery until just the time when it was most needed for the circula- 
tion of His Word. One hundred years after Wycliffe, 1483, William Tyn- 
dale is born. Wycliffe’s Bible was, of course, in manuscript and could be 
reproduced only by the slow and painful process of copying. It took about 
ten months to make one copy of the New Testament. William Tyndale 
declared that the Bible should be printed and brought within the reach of 
everybody. As he sat at table with some priests one day the question was 
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asked: “Is it better that we should have the laws of the Pope or the Bible?” 
“T defy the laws of the Pope,” said Tyndale, “and if God lets me live I will 
see that the boy who follows the plow shall know more of the Scriptures 
than the Pope himself.” This was the single purpose of his life. Driven 
from his native land, he goes to Hamburg and is driven from there to 
Cologne and from there to Worms, where the Bible is printed and copies 
of it carried into England, disguised in bales of cloth and many other ways. 
People begin to read it, and the earthquake of Wycliffe’s trial continues 
its tremors under the throne of ecclesiasticism. The Bishop of London 
preaches a sermon against it and flings the book into the fire in front of 
St. Paul’s cross, but the book circulates. Finally the bishop determines 
to buy up all the copies of it that he may burn them. He authorizes one 
Pakington, a merchant, to make the purchase, and there is a big bonfire of 
Bibles. Still they circulate, and the bishop calls Pakington before him to 
know the reasori. He replied, “My Lord, we failed to secure that from 
which they are printed.” The fact was, Pakington was friendly to Tyn- 
dale, and advised him to sell his Bibles that he might have money for 
printing more. And so the work went on until, through the treachery of a 
pretended friend, Tyndale was arrested, deiivered to the authorities, kept 
a long time in prison, tried and strangled. And just before the executioner 
strangled him he looked up to heaven and exclaimed, “Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes.” 

That prayer was answered. In less than four years the Bible was pub- 
lished with a picture for its frontispiece, designed by the artist Holbein, 
representing the Almighty in the clouds with two scrolls proceeding from 
His mouth, on one of which was written, “The word which goeth forth 
from Me shall not return to Me empty,” and on the other, “I have found 
Me a man after My own heart.” The king is represented as saying, “Thy 
word is a lantern unto my feet.” In another part of the picture the king 
is giving the Bible to Cranmer and another bishop, saying, “Take this and 
teach,” and underneath it all are the words, “I make a decree that in all 
my kingdom men shall tremble and fear before the living God.” This 
Bible, known as the “Great Bible,” is chained to the pulpit of the cathedral, 
and the people are allowed to read it. After this come many translations. 
There is almost a mania for translating the word of God into the language 
of the people. We have the Miles Coverdale Bible, 1535; the Geneva 
Bible, 1560; the Bishop’s Bible, 1568; and even versions translated by indi- 
viduals at their own expense. 

About twenty years after this is the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, 
and as the procession approaches the “Little Conduit” an old man attired 
as “Father Time” approaches the Queen, accompanied by a white-robed 
maiden, who is introduced as “Truth,” the daughter of “Time.” She holds 
in her hand a book, an English Bible, on the back of which are the words 
“Verbum Veritatis,” and she presents it to the Queen. Pressing it to 4 
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her lips and laying it against her heart, the Queen pledges to the shouting 
crowd that she will read it and strive to obey its precepts. 

In 1604 James I. meets some Puritans to discuss with them the state 
of affairs in the kingdom, and one of them suggests to him that he issue a 
translation of the Bible with his authority. It pleases the King, for the 
Geneva Bible had some comments which paid small respect to the divine 
right of kings. James, therefore, decides to have a translation and issue it 
without comment. As a result of that conference the best scholars of the 
land were selected and the best English Bible ever published was the 
result. 

It is interesting to note that Martin Luther was born in Germany just 
a year after Tyndale, and by the providence of God he was shut up in the 
castle of Wartburg, where he had time and leisure to translate the New 
Testament into the German language. All down the ages the Bible is 
still by the ark of God, protected by His providential care, and its preser- 
vation against the opposition of paganism, ecclesiasticism, and infidelity 
is one of the miracles of the ages. 

(4.) In the Church.—The Bible has been preserved in the hearts of 
the people and the institutions it has fostered. Friar Buckingham, in the 
time of Latimer, preached against the reading of the Scriptures by the com- 
mon people. He declared that as the New Testament said, “A man putting 
his hand to the plow and looking back is not fit for the kingdom of 
heaven ;” if farmers should read that they would be afraid to plow. As the 
New Testament said, “A little leaven leavens the whole loaf”; if the baker 
should read that our health would be impaired by the lack of leaven. And 
as the New Testament said, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out; if 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off”: if common people should read that 
we should soon have a race with only one eye and one hand. Latimer an- 
swered this foolishness by saying that only idiots and children failed to 
appreciate symbolic language. For instance, if I should say, “There is a 
fox in the friar’s cowl deceiving the people,” no one would think I meant 
a literal fox, but only craft and hypocrisy in the friar‘s cowl. 

The people have demanded the right to read God’s Word, and even 
ecclesiasticism is beginning to yield to their demand. The institutions 
which the free circulation of this Bible has produced and fostered are 
almost without number. The revival of learning was due to the transla- 
tion of the Bible more than to any other one thing. The first book trans- 
lated by the printing press was a Latin Bible. The Bible has delivered 
the world from the tyranny of Church and State and given to the indivi- 
dual civil and religious liberty. It is to-day the foundation of true civiliza- 
tion. The gates of hell have not prevailed against it, and never will. “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever” (Isa. xl. 8). “The word of the Lord endureth forever. And this. 
is the word by which the gospel is preached unto you” (1 Peter i. 25). The 
manuscripts, the translations, the quotations, and the hearts of God’s peo- 
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ple have been the arks in which the Bible has been placed and guarded 
through the ages. No other book can claim such authorship or such pres- 
ervation. We need not be concerned for its safety. It protects us better 
than we protect it. The Savior it reveals is our Redeemer. The God it 
honors is our Father. The Spirit Who wrote it through inspired men is 
our Guide. The grace it offers is ours if we will receive it, and the heaven 
it promises is our home. Blessed Book, old and ever new! We not only 
press it to our hearts like the English Queen, but we enthrone it in our 
thought, queen in the realm of literature. 


TO CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AN ANXIOUS SITUATION 
Rev. E. Fitch Burr, D.D., LL.D., Lyme, Conn. 


Our Congregational Missionary Societies send out very urgent appeals. 
They complain of very insufficient and slow-coming incomes—incomes not 
up to the standard of ten years ago, though the resources of the churches 
have increased by hundreds of millions; incomes that have to be wrestled 
for and yet are quite inadequate to meet their needs and opportunities. 

The secretaries express wonder. They inquire for causes. Is it lack 
of missionary information? Is it the increased cost of living? Is it the 
mania for accumulation and display? What is it that so keeps back and 
shallows the contributions of the churches; and has reduced the number 
of theological students in Europe and America to one half what it was ten 
years ago? 

Let us inquire for at least a sufficient explanation of the painful facts. 

Recent discussions on the future condition of the unevangelized masses 
in our own and other lands have made their way into most of our congre- 
gations. Some have been harmed by them. They have come to think 
that the slums and the frontiers and the non-Christian nations beyond are 
not perishing from lack of the Gospel, as was formerly supposed; that 
their various religious notions, while not up to the mark, are, after all, very 
tolerable affairs and make no urgent calls for change. Will such persons 
put themselves much out of the way in order to support and advance 
Christian missions? 

Also, there are, scattered among our congregations, not a few who have 
had their confidence in the Bible itself more or less impaired by the un- 
favorable speculations concerning it which have been imported from™ 
Europe by so many publishers and seminaries, and have made their way 
through newspapers and books and pulpits to the people. Such persons 
can hardly be expected to be very zealous in propagating a religion whose 
fundamental documents they have learned to distrust as being unreliable 
to almost any extent. 
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Besides these, we have among us another class more influential than 
both the classes just mentioned. They are the intelligent friends of mis- 
sions to whose steady activities and self-denying gifts missions have been 
most indebted in the past. These persons are still as firm believers in the 
Bible as ever, and as anxious as ever to send it to all the world; but, some- 
how, they have come to look with some misgiving on the Missionary So- 
cieties themselves. Are they sending forth the real Gospel—that and 
nothing else? Must they not respond sympathetically to the great changes 
of opinion in their constituencies? What great changes of opinion in 
regard to the Bible have taken place in these constituencies—even in most 
influential quarters and in what we have been wont to consider our evan- 
gelical strongholds! Has not some corresponding change taken place in 
the management of our Missionary Societies? We naturally have our mis- 
givings. At times these misgivings swell into anxieties. 

Circumspice! We see, in many pleasant respects, just what the Fathers 
saw. The old Christian flag is still waving; the old Christian creeds still 
maintain their places; the old Christian sanctuaries are still open every 
Sabbath; ministers preach and pray in them still; there are still prayer meet- 
ings, and Sacraments, and Sunday Schools, and Bible Schools, and Salva- 
tion Armies, and Northfields, and Bible Leagues, and Christian Endeavor- 
ers. It is not a surface-Sahara by any means. 

And yet the condition of things among us is very serious—so serious 
that it would be the height of unwisdom to blink it. Beneath the fair crust 
of Christian forms and professions boils and tosses an amazing amount 
of un-Christian and anti-Christian thinking. We do not know exactly 
how much; but that it is formidably great we do know. Every now and 
then eruptions occur which startle us as with a blow. Latterly, these 
outbreaks have sometimes come in groups and with almost volcanic vio- 
lence; and the impact on us has been as when the smith with both hands 
smites the anvil. We are shocked—shocked at the mass of destructive ma- 
terial belched out from most unexpected quarters; from pulpits noted for 
orthodoxy; from seminaries supposed to be bound to the old Gospel by 
more than seven green withs, which not even a Samson could break; from 
Associations, Presbyteries, Conferences where grey heads listen patiently 
to attacks on the Bible, which a few years ago would have raised a storm 
of astonishment and protest. 

Lo, the new departures of a few years ago have expanded into the 
“New Christianity” of the Higher Criticism, the destructive criticism of 
the Bible. Under the egis of the Christian name this unwelcome immi- 
grant has come to great estate among us. Its shadow covers and chills 
great denominations, great presses, and great educational institutions. 
To multitudes the Old Testament is gone and the New Testament is either 
gone or going. Not a few deny or question fundamental Christian 
doctrines—the Messiahship of Jesus, His miraculous birth and incarna- 
tion, His miracles, His atonement, His resurrection and ascension, and 
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even His reliability as a religious teacher. Many whose standing in the 
ministry is still unchallenged question all these doctrines; and very many 
more are plainly feeling their way to the same depths at various stages of 
descent. These men, even the most radical of them, are preaching their 
views without hindrance in our churches and presses. They occupy chairs 
in our colleges and seminaries. The defection is so great that no ec- 
clesiastical discipline is attempted. Courts, civil and ecclesiastical, have 
been appealed to in vain to prevent the perversion of trust funds defended 
by oaths and creeds as strong as human ingenuity could make them. In 
spite of iron-clad creeds and quinquennial oaths, rationalism has appro- 
priated many strategic positions in the high places of the field. The lead- 
ing colleges of New England invite to their chairs and pulpits the most 
radical Unitarians, Universalists and Rationalists; and, as if the home 
supply was not large enough, are at the trouble of importing them. Whole 
Associations, Presbyteries, Conferences are dominated by views of the 
Bible which defy all the Protestant confessions and which would, a few 
years ago, have been met by storms of protest and excommunication. 

In view of this general situation the friends of the old Bible naturally 
look with anxious eyes to see where stand their Missionary Societies. 
What do they find? I will speak only for Congregationalists. | Other 
Protestant denominations must speak for themselves. Just now they may 
find themselves much better off than their neighbors; but they will, at least, 
find that they are being menaced by like conditions. We should at least 
serve as a warning. 

What do Congregationalists find? They find that the higher criticism 
now sits at the council board and swarms in the constituency of each of 
their three Missionary Societies. Whoever sees that much sees reason for 
grave apprehension. All these societies are on the brink—liable to be 
crowded over it at any moment by the pressure from behind. 

But two of the societies seem to be in a worse situation. In their man- 
agement no discrimination appears as between evangelicals and radicals. 
Even our Kuenens and Wellhausens are in as good and regular standing 
as any—are at least as eligible as any for all honorable places and func- 
tions, as preachers, committees, directors, moderators, presidents. Indeed, 
it sometimes seems as if radicals are preferred. Expostulations have not 
been wanting; but no notice has been taken of them. From year to year 
the Hensons and Cheynes and Drivers are put to the front with a scornful 
hand. 

Is there not cause for uneasiness? Have not evangelical churches reason 
to fear that as little discrimination is made in the laborers sent into the 
home mission fields as exists among the men sending them? Is it not certain 
that men who think that higher critics of an extreme type are suitable per- 
sons for the championships and directorships and presidencies of mission- 
ary societies will think them suitable for mission work in the field? Our 
misgivings are very great. Our fears are stronger in the battle than our 
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hopes. We are willing and even anxious to contribute to send the old 
Gospel into all fields, believing it to be the power of God unto salvation; 
but we are not willing to do as much for another Gospel. It is forbidden 
us. So we feel obliged to query with our two Home Missionary Societies: 
“What are you doing with our contributions? What sort of men are 
you sending into the mission fields in our names? Let us know. It looks 
more and more as if you must be sending forth men whom it is against our 
consciences to send and support. Is it so?” 

Again, our three Missionary Societies are so linked to a fourth that 
whatever patronage is given to one is measurably given to all. They pre- 
sent themselves for patronage in a lump, make a common appeal, have a 
common publication, divide among themselves certain common expenses 
and receipts, and are thinking of a common anniversary. We cannot bless 
one without blessing all; cannot help the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions without helping the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. 

And yet this latter Society, acting in the name of all our churches, and 
at the expense of all of them, is engaged in publishing books and Sunday 
School helps and a weekly newspaper notoriously and grossly in the interest 
of the Higher Criticism—the newspaper presumably bought and supported, 
in part at least, by Denominational funds and claiming Denominational 
authority. Moreover, this Society has just come into avowed alliance with 
a well known organ of the Higher Criticism; namely, “The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature,” for the purpose of caputring in its interests 
our Sunday School teachers. 

Such is the Society which all our churches are now being urged to sup- 
port liberally—urged by the common voice of all our Denominational So- 
cieties, as expressed in innumerable circulars, in a plan for having a special 
agency for each Society in each church, and in the actual appointment of a 
field secretary to give his whole time to the work of swelling the contri- 
butions of all the churches to all the Societies—not excepting the most ob- 
jectionable. Is this tolerable? Do not the other Missionary Societies see 
that their working in harness with such a Society, and even helping to gild 
and draw its special chariot, is fitted to disturb confidence in themselves? 
Would not all evangelical churches feel wronged at having their contri- 
butions so used if they were aware of it? 

But they are not aware. For some reason the shepherds have not 
spoken, or have spoken the wrong thing. Even watchmen who have clear- 
ly seen the enemy entering the gates in force, and have deplored the fact, 
have not seen their way clear to put trumpet to their lips. Wonderful 
silence! And so the churches do not know that the Philistines are upon 
them. Are not misgivings (or more) in order under such circumstances? 
Unless something is done, in due time our whole city will be taken, our 
whole lump will be leavened with unbelief, at the expense, largely, of be- 
lievers. Are believers ready for this? , 
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Another fact gives us even profounder concern; gives vast weight and 
exasperation to our other sources of anxiety. If all our educational in- 
stitutions were in the hands of believing and faithful men, backsliding Mis- 
sionary Societies would not mean so much. They must soon retrace their 
steps or die. But, as matters now stand, they threaten to go from bad to 
worse by endless reinforcement from behind. All the leading colleges in 
the East, and all our technical Congregational Seminaries both East and 
West, are in active sympathy with the principles and methods of the Higher 
Criticism—as is shown either by the position of those who control them, 
or by publications of their professors, or by the reports of their students, 
or by the radical critics invited to their lectureships and decorated with 
their honors. 


This is the condition of things which actually exists among Congrega- 
tionalists, and threatens all our Protestant denominations. It is a very 
serious condition—so serious that to realize it almost takes one’s breath 
away; only leaving breath enough to exclaim, “When the foundations are 
destroyed what can the righteous do!” 

Of course rationalistic seminaries must be expected to produce, mostly, 
rationalists. Here and there one heavily reinforced by a sound conversion 
and a sound home training, will resist the influences of the seminary; but 
such cases will be few. Practically, the entire output of our seminaries at 
present is higher critics. What becomes of them? Somehow the Con- 
gregational public absorbs them all. Some, by grace of easy-going councils, 
become pastors of self-supporting churches. The rest are being sent forth 
by our Missionary Societies. How can it be otherwise! From what other 
sources than their seminaries can these societies draw their recruits? They 
must take higher critics or none. As matters now stand they must do it 
or go out of business. But they have not gone out of business. They are 
still busy at sending out appeals and missionaries—sending them out at 
the expense of all the Congregational churches, nearly or quite all of whom, 
in the older States, have evangelical creeds and histories. Are we content 
with this? Ought we to be? 

Just now, on all the mission fields, are many men to whom no exception 
can be taken—men of an earlier and better training. But they are becom- 
ing fewer every year, and their places are being filled with their opposites. 
If the present condition of our seminaries continues, and our Missionary 
Societies continue to do as they are now doing, and have been doing for 
some time, what but the Higher Criticism, with its eviscerated Bible, will 
occupy the field at home and abroad? Can evangelical churches be reason- 
ably asked to assist such a result by their contributions? It is asking them 
to commit suicide. 


Are we invited to bear in mind that all the forms of Higher Criticism 
which the seminaries are engaged in teaching, and the Missionary Societies 
are engaged in distributing, are not equally gross? We do bear it in mind. 
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We remember that some higher critics are standing on the crumbling edge 
of the precipice; that others are clinging to its ragged sides at various 
stages of descent, and that very many are lying on the jagged rocks at the 
bottom, all broken to pieces. No—all are not as yet broken to pieces; but 
all are in imminent danger of being so. For, they all decline to treat the 
Old Testament as Christ treated it, and, in the treatment of both Testa- 
ments, all approve and act on those general principles and methods of 
Biblical criticism whose logical and historical terminus is a Bible without 
supernaturalism and without authority. 

And, somehow, the most broken of these critics manage to do their 
work under shelter of the old creeds, and while wearing the purple robes of 
Christian professors and ministers. We do not see how they can put this 
and that together. To us the man seems like a thorough-going infidel. He 
talks like an infidel in private; he writes like an infidel; he is doing the 
work of an infidel; and infidels rejoice over the work he is doing and call 
him Brother. But he denies the kinship. He says that he is a Christian 
and doing Christian work. Does he not subscribe to a Christian creed, 
hold a high Christian office, draw a Christian salary, sometimes praise the 
Christian Bible to the skies? Though he rejects all the fundamental 
Christian doctrines and tears the Bible to tatters, he says to all the azimuths 
that he is the best of Christians. It looks to us extremely like saying that 
black is white; that falsehood is truth; that sin is holiness; that infidelity is 
Christianity. We tremble for the dictionary as well as for the Bible. Have 
words no meaning that can be depended on? Are we all at sea in_the use of 
the English language? The Son of Man was betrayed with a kiss—perhaps 
our friend, the enemy, will take it hard that we remind him of that ancient 
tragedy. In war, the soldier who, being in command of a fortress for his 
king, busies himself in making breaches in its walls and hewing down its 
gates in presence of the enemy is not called a loyal subject though he con- 
tinues to fly the king’s flag and wear his uniform and eat his bread. 


In view of the foregoing facts, are not the friends of the old Bible 
justified in grave misgivings, even anxieties, as to the future of their mis- 
sions and churches? But these anxieties may well be enhanced when they 
consider that the churches in general do not as yet fully realize their danger. 
Individual laymen, here and there, have come to know and feel the peril; 
but the churches, as such, are not awake. No trumpet has sounded—at 
least none to which they are tuned. They are not given to reading con- 
troversial theology, bristling with technicals and subtleties and dead lan- 
guages. Ina dim sort of way they may know that the Bible is under fire; 
and they experience that lowering of spiritual tone and activity that 
naturally comes from living in an atmosphere largely charged with im- 
purities of doubt and cavil, but they do not realize the extent to which 
ministers and institutions have fallen away from the Fathers and the May- 
flower. They are still relying on certificates of church membership, of 
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seminary training, of licensures and examinations and approvals by coun- 
cils and associations, to protect their pulpits from fundamental errorists. 
Once these were reliable safeguards. They are such no longer. But the 
laymen are not awake to the fact; do not understand that now, at least in 
New England there is little or nothing to hinder errorists of the most radi- 
cal sort from appearing in their pulpits. The doors are wide open—wide 
open. 

A man enters. Who is he? Possibly, a higher critic of the grossest 
kind. He has no Old Testament at all. As to the New Testament, he has lit- 
tle of that left—no incarnation ; no miracles; no resurrection ; no ascension ; 
no atonement; no infallible teacher—nothing but a poor sort of Buddha 
loaded down with blasphemous pretensions and speaking a bit of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. If his parishioners could hear him talk in private, 
or in ministerial circles more or less sympathetic, they would be astonished 
and dismayed. They would say, “This man is an infidel—as much so as 
Tom Paine.” And they would say the truth. An infidel is what he really 
is. But it is not what he appears to his hearers. He appears at first 
to them as a devout Christian. He comes to them in the name of Christ 
and His Christianity. He marches under a Christian banner and wears a 
Christian uniform. He wears clerical clothes and manners, stands in what 
has long been an orthodox pulpit, has orthodox looks and tones and words 
in preaching and praying, has actually joined their local church with its 
Puritan creed. Must he not be all right? Being victims of appearances, 
his hearers are likely to say Yes; are likely to receive the man for what 
he appears to be—a teacher come from God, an angel of light. They will 
have open ears for what the angel will have to say. 

What will he say? The people expect serpents to hiss, dogs to bark, 
lions to roar, and infidels to advertise themselves with a trumpet. This 
infidel will do nothing of the sort. Nothing startling nor disturbing will 
come from him at first. He has been taught better. His teachers have 
shown him by example, if not by precept, a more excellent way. It is 
a prudent way, a cautious way, a way of preparation and education by 
littles and littles. He will introduce a new newspaper. He will recommend 
a new book. In due time he will confess that he does not think so highly 
as some do of creeds and dogmas and heresy trials. So he proceeds by 
easy stages from hesitations to insinuations, from insinuations to plain 
doubts, from doubts to denials—at last the whole camel follows the nose. 
He has prepared his way just as his teachers did theirs. He has walked 
in velvet slippers for a while; for a while has been careful not to tread on 
ancient and rheumatic toes. To the last he continues to pose as a true 
sheep whose fleece is of the finest and heaviest; as a warm friend of that 
Bible whose integrity and authority he is engaged in shredding away. Is it 
to be wondered at that he meets with a measure of success; perhaps warps 
over a majority of his church into rationalism—all but the impossible 
elect? } 


il 
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Behold a church stripped of all safeguards and then exposed to the 
sharp practice of a supposed friend! No wonder if it falls an easy prey. 
Czesar, without his shield and cuirass and mail, easily falls when friend 
Brutus strikes. 

The fact is that the misgivings and anxieties warranted by the present 
condition of our colleges and seminaries and denominational societies, great 
as these anxieties are, should be much enhanced when we consider that 
our churches generally are not aware of the extent of the ministerial 
apostasy, have lost the ancient safeguards against it, and are now being at- 
tacked from within by enemies who swear by all the evangelists that they 
are best friends. 


Such is the state of things in the constituency of our Congregational 
Missionary Societies. It is at least a condition that threatens all the Prot- 
estant denominations. One part of the people have lost all faith in the 
Bible as a supernatural book; and they are largely the leaders of the people, 
Another part is uncertain what to believe. And still another part that 
believe as firmly as ever have, at the very least, great misgivings as to 
what their Societies are actually doing; whether they are not sending forth 
another Gospel, and sending it at the expense of the evangelical churches. 
All parts are breathing an unwholesome atmosphere, misty with doubts 
and cavil and venturesome speculations. Is not this sufficient cause for 
almost any amount of falling off in missionary contributions and minis- 
terial supply? 

And yet the managers of our Missionary Societies ignore the anxious 
situation altogether. They express surprise that their operations are so 
poorly supported. What can be the matter with the churches! Why are 
they giving rills instead of rivers! Not an audible word comes from official- 
dom to show that they understand the situation. Neither in their official 
organs, nor in the formal reports and appeals at anniversaries, is there any- 
thing to show but that they have before them the public of fifty years 
ago. They do not even recognize the presence anywhere in their fields of 
such a thing as the Higher Criticism. Is it possible that their eyes are 
holden so that they do not see a giant SPECTRE stalking through the Prot- 
estant world and smiting the very foundations of Christian Missions? It is 
not possible. They are aware of “the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and the destruction that wasteth at noon day”; but, for some reason, they 
think it best, on the whole, not to manifest their knowledge. They may be 
right. But if all friends of the Bible should do the same—should neglect 
to give the plague its true name, to warn the public against it, and to take 
measures for quarantining and suppressing it—common sense would be 
outraged, the truth and Christ betrayed, and the whole land become a char- 
nel house. Which may God and His people forbid! 
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WHAT DOES CHRISTIANITY CLAIM? 
Prof. William Brenton Greene, Jr., D.D., Princeton, N. J. 


What must be established, if it is to be proved that Christianity is, as 
it claims, the absolute religion, the final religion equally for us and for all 
men; and so the one true religion? 


1. We must prove that Christianity is essentially supernatural. This 
is the point of the whole controversy. We hold that it is the one true 
religion, the absolute religion, because it is the supernatural one; and, in 
like manner, our opponents insist that Christianity differs not in kind from 
all other religions and, indeed, from all other things. They affirm that it 
is of this world: we must affirm that it is not of this world, that it is from 
above. 


2. We must prove this of the facts, of the doctrines, and of the ex- 
periences, of which Christianity consists. For all these belong to its 
essence. It is not a series of facts only. It is not a system of doctrine 
only. It is not a life of experience only. It is a series of facts interpreted 
by a system of doctrine and resulting in a life of experience. Take away 
any one of these and we should not have Christianity ; and, therefore, every 
one of these must be shown to be supernatural, if this is to be established 
in the case of Christianity. 


3. We must prove that the alleged facts of Christianity, in which its 
revelation is made, were real occurrences, and that they were introduced 
into the ordinary course of nature by immediate divine intervention. If 
it could be shown that the incarnation, the crucifixion, the resurrection, 
etc., did not actually take place, it would at once appear that Christianity is 
false. In the words of the Apostle, “If Christ hath not been raised, then 
is our preaching vain, your faith also is vain” (1 Cor. xv. 14). Moreover, 
if these fundamental facts, these corner-stones, of Christianity, were not 
immediate interventions of God in the course of the world, even then our 
religion would be false. Though distinctly claiming to be supernatural, it 
would be only natural. It would consist of merely natural, if real, events. 
As a series of facts, therefore, Christianity must be shown to be both his- 
torical and supernatural. 


4. We must prove that the system of doctrines interpretative of the 
fundamental facts of Christianity is both rational and moral, and an im- 
mediate revelation from God. If its doctrines were not reasonable, that 
is, capable of being apprehended if not comprehended by reason, or if they 
were immoral, we could not receive them. 

Moreover, if the doctrines of our faith were not a direct revelation from 
God, information from Him rather than a development of man’s religious 
nature, they could not have a stronger sanction than attaches to natural 
religion. Though they were interpretations of supernatural facts, they — 
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would be only human and fallible ones. As a system of doctrines, there- 
fore, Christianity must be shown to be both rational and supernatural. 

5. We must prove that the life of experience in which the series of 
Christian facts and the system of Christian doctrines appropriately issue 
is both real and due to the immediate exercise of the power of God. If 
this life be only a fancy, if Christian experience be merely a delusion, then 
our religion must be a fraud: the life in which it professes to express itself 
is but a sham. Moreover, if this life does not differ in kind from ordinary 
human life, it will not be otherwise. All men, all creatures, “live and move 
and have their being” in God. Christianity’s claim, consequently, to be 
a uniquely sustained life can not be maintained on any such basis as this. 
As a life, our religion must be shown to be both real and supernatural. 

6. Ina word, we must prove that Christianity is a supernatural revela- 
tion. What, then, do we mean, by such a revelation? 

a. We do not mean the natural revelation of God in the world, in 
reason, in conscience, in history. All these contain a truly divine revela- 
tion, one as divine as that in Christianity. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God” (Ps. xix. 1). “The Gentiles show the work of the law written in 
their hearts” (Rom. ii. 15). God “doeth according to His will in the army 
of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth” (Dan. iv. 35). As 
rationalists like Pfleiderer and Lipsius correctly teach, God does sustain a 
real relation to every human spirit, and the religions of the nations express, 
with more or less of perversion, this relation and so reveal Him. Not one 
of these revelations, however, is what is meant by supernatural. Though 
divine as to their source, they are but natural as to their method. They 
are revelations of the Supernatural, but in and through the natural. 

b. What, then, we do mean by a supernatural revelation is one that is 
above nature as to both its method and its source. This does not imply 
that nature, even in the case of such a revelation, is contradicted or super- 
seded. On the contrary, supernatural revelation always comprises or pre- 
supposes, and so rests on, the revelation of nature; and it usually employs 
natural agents, as inspired men, and is invariably given in human lan- 
guage or by means of natural symbols. 

While, however, all this is both true and important, supernatural reve- 
lation is essentially a revelation of God by Himself. It is additional to the 
revelation in nature. That is, it gives more than men, though under divine 
guidance and illumination, could have discovered for themselves; for in 
supernatural revelation God Himself adds to His teaching in nature. 

And then it is superior to His teaching in nature. That is, it commu- 
nicates truth of a kind beyond what could be inferred even by a perfect 
intelligence from nature; for in supernatural revelation God Himself, who 
alone can do so, makes known, not only the necessities of His essence, but 
especially the purposes of His heart. 

Hence, it is due to the personal intervention of God in nature. That 
is, God Himself interposes from above with His own hand, with His own 
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voice, by His own Spirit, in the world that, from its creation by Him, He 
has been preserving and governing through second causes; for supernatu- 
ral revelation consists in objective historical acts of God Himself and in 
declarations by Himself, interpretative of these acts, and in lives resulting 
appropriately from these facts and doctrines, but only because, as to their 
principle, created and sustained by His own power. 

7. That in making this claim for Christianity we insist simply on what 
it claims for itself is evident. It presents itself to us, not as an evolution 
of the divine in nature, but as a revelation of God, who, though in nature, 
was before it and is above it. The life that is characteristic of Christianity 
it declares to be the result of a new birth, a birth from above, a birth by the 
Spirit of God (John iii.), and to be throughout a manifestation of His 
power (1 Peter i. 5). The doctrines that it teaches it affirms to be “the 
wisdom of God” (1 Cor. ii. 7); and, so far from admitting that they may 
be known from nature, which does clearly reveal His everlasting power 
and divinity, it insists that they constituted the “mystery hidden from the 
foundation of the world” (1 Cor. ii. 7). The corner-stone on which the 
Christian faith rests, even the fact of Christ, it declares to be both “the 
wisdom of God and the power of God” (1 Cor. i. 24): and it accounts for 
His person by affirming that the Eternal “Word became flesh” (John i. 
14); for His death, by teaching that God gave Him to be “a ransom for 
many” (Mark x. 45); for His resurrection, by ascribing it directly and 
solely to “the working of the strength of the might” of God Himself (Eph. 
i. 14); and for the power manifested in the Church and in its members, by 
referring it to the Holy Spirit as given by the exalted Christ and from the 
throne of God (Eph. i. 20-23). In short, Christianity insists on nothing so 
strongly as on this, that it is not of this world and so natural, but is from 
heaven and so supernatural. This is the distinctive message of its Scrip- 
tures. 

8. This is the truth of supreme importance. The hope of the world is 
conditioned on the supernaturalness of our religion. It is the only way of 
life, because it is the way of salvation from the guilt and from the power 
of sin. It could not be this, however, were it not supernatural. The con- 
demned criminal can not justify and so deliver himself. Another must 
pay his fine or bear his penalty. The diseased man can not cure himself. 
He must have medicine from the physician. Precisely so, guilty human 
nature demands a supernatural Redeemer, and corrupt human nature de- 
mands a supernatural Regenerator and Sanctifier. Our salvation consists 
in a new start; and the possibility of this, whether for the race or for the 
individual, is conditioned on supernatural intervention. If, as observation 
and experience no less than Scripture testify, we, as individuals and as a 
race, are “dead through trespasses and sins,’ we can be quickened and 
raised up to heaven only as God reaches down from heaven and Himself 
lifts us up. The natural evolution of a corpse, even though nature be con- 
ceived as created and sustained and guided by God, can issue only in in- 
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creasing corruption. That is precisely the result in which He intends that 
nature, since it has become corrupt, should issue. Ours, therefore, is no 
ordinary contention. In undertaking to vindicate the supernaturalness of 
Christianity, we are striving for the hope of the world. 

g. It is important to observe that the proof of Christianity’s claim to 
supernaturalness does not involve the explanation of it as supernatural. 
There is a distinction between proof and explanation. There may be the 
former and not be the latter. What a witness says may be shown to be a 
fact, and yet may be one that we can not comprehend. Precisely so, in 
assuming to vindicate Christianity’s claim to supernaturalness, we do not 
presume to resolve the mysteries of providence or of grace. It is not 
necessary that we should. Even the world around us is mysterious on 
every side. Omniscience is not, and can not become, an attribute of man. 
If we could explain Christianity throughout, it would demonstrate that it 
was not supernatural, that it was inferior even to much of the natural. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY AND HIS- 
TORICAL SETTING 


The Career of Elisha as Leader for Jehovah 
The Managing Editor 


The International Lessons for the Fourth Quarter of 1904 bear the title, 
“From Elisha to Isaiah.’ For the month of October they are devoted to 
the career of Elisha as successor to Elijah and leader in Israel. 

The Topics of the Lessons for October are: “Elisha Succeeds Elijah” ; 
“The Widow’s Oil Increased”; “Elisha and the Shunammite”; “Elisha and 
Naaman”; “Elisha at Dothan.” In following these selections of Scripture 
it is hard to get any connected or comprehensive view of the mission for 
Israel of Elisha as the successor of Elijah. The portions are so chosen as 
to give not even a surface view of the movement of redemption in this 
period, to which such omitted incidents as the Prophet’s part in the Siege 
of Samaria; the anointing of Hazael and Jehu; and the visit of the young 
King Joash to his death-bed, are essential. 

Elijah and Elisha, as has been seen, represent the struggle, first, to 
bring back apostate Israel to their royal covenant with Jehovah, and then 
to hold them in loyalty to that covenant. Elijah, by the long famine and the 
destruction of the prophets of Baal on Carmel, forced Israel to the formal 
repudiation of Baal and acknowledgment of Jehovah as the only true God 
and their God. His subsequent, more quiet and educative work, for which 
he was divinely prepared at Horeb, was to keep Israel, or at least a rem- 
nant, if possible, from final and fatal apostasy. At Horeb he was commis- 
sioned to anoint for their offices the three agents who were to bear a most 
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prominent part in the later history,—Elisha to be his successor as leader; 
Hazael to be the king of Syria and the scourge of the disloyal Israelites ; 
and Jehu to be the king of Israel who was to annihilate the already doomed 
House of Ahab and the religion of Baal in the Northern Kingdom. See 
1 Kings xix. 15-21. 

Elisha began his prophetical career about 850 B. C., and was thus con- 
temporary with Homer. It would appear (2 Chron. xxi. 12-15) that it was 
after Jehoram, of Judah had murdered his brothers and assumed a place 
of authority along with his father Jehoshaphat; and (2 Kings iii. 11) that it 
was before the death of Jehoshaphat. His work was embraced in the reigns 
of four kings of Israel, Jehoram (12 years), Jehu (28 years), Jehoahaz (17 
years), and Jehoash (16 years), covering fifty years of activity (850-798 
B. C.), or perhaps even more. The chronological outline of this activity 
is sketched, with large and accurate knowledge, by Professor Beecher, in 
“The Biography of Elisha,” in the September number of this monthly. 

The question whether the Scripture narrative follows strictly the chrono- 
logical order is not of the greatest importance for the lessons involved, 
although it probably does so in the main. As the literary aim may have 
been to bring together the principal events in the life of Elisha so as to 
give a comprehensive view of the Prophet’s career, such incidents as the 
early intercourse with the Shunammite woman, which antedate the later 
events in the life of Elijah, may very properly have been brought down 
to the place they occupy. The aim of the writer naturally decides the ar- 
rangement of events in his narrative. Such a departure from chronological 
order—if there are reasons for supposing that it has been made—would 
be no more objectionable here than in Matthew's grouping of miracles 
(Matt. viii.-ix.), where the Evangelist brings together events widely sep- 
arated in time in order to demonstrate the “authority” of Jesus to pro- 
claim the coming Kingdom of God and to lay down its Constitution, to 
which aim a chronological order would have been fatal. 


Elisha’s Work and Israel’s Covenant with Jehovah. 


Elisha’s work in order to be understood must be studied in its relations 
to the covenant of Israel with Jehovah. Like Elijah he continually “stood 
before Jehovah,” and was Jehovah’s representative in seeking to maintain 
His supremacy over Israel, and to save Israel from apostasy and destruc- 
tion. With this end in view his miracles were wrought. By this aim all 
his intercourse with the people, whether with the elements loyal to Jehovah 
or with the Baal and calf-worshippers, and with the kings of Israel and 
foreign rulers and nations, was directed and dominated. 

Elisha appears in all this narrative, as Elijah had appeared before him, 
as the mainstay of the hopes of Israel: “The chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof” (2 Kings ii. 12; xiii. 14). In these words which he ad- 
dressed to Elijah as he saw him taken up into heaven, he recognized, as 
one has remarked, “the courage, watchfulness, prayers, and divine gifts 


a 
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of his predecessor as a better defence to Israel than any military force.” 
The same words repeated long after to Elisha by Jehoash, when that king 
visited the Prophet on his death-bed, indicate that the same estimate was 
placed upon Elijah’s successor as the best defence of Israel against their 
enemies. And the king’s judgment is abundantly justified by the Scriptural 
account of the Prophet’s work, of which only the barest outline can here 
be given. 

Elisha comes forward, first, after Elijah’s experience at Horeb, when 
called in obedience to the Divine command to be the “minister” of that 
Prophet (1 Kings xix. 15-21). He is not again brought into prominence 
until the translation of Elijah (2 Kings ii.), when he is made Elijah’s suc- 
cessor. 


The commission of Jehovah to Elijah at Horeb may suggest, in partially 
reversed order, the outline of the work of Elisha. See 1 Kings xix. 15-18. 
“From Elijah’s translation on to the victories of Jehoash over the Syrians, 
Elisha appears in the Scripture, as the central figure and the active agent, 
the representative of Jehovah, making Him known as the one living God, 
the only God, and directing, with supernatural aid, in the life and death 
struggle to hold Israel to loyalty to their covenant. The outline of the 
Scripture may be sketched for study as follows: 


Section A. Elisha,, as successor to Elijah, takes up and prosecutes the 
educative and directive work of reform inaugurated by that Prophet in 
Israel. 2 Kings ii. 12-vi. 7. 


[This early work of the Prophet began under Jehoram. Ahaziah, the 
predecessor and brother of Jehoram (both were grandsons of Ahab and 
Jezebel), had done his best to carry Israel back to the idolatry of Ahab, 
Jezebel, and Jeroboam, and had been visited with judgment by Jehovah 
represented by Elijah (1 Kings xxii. 51-2 Kings i. 18). Probably through 
the influence of the two Prophets, Jehoram was led to confine his patron- 
age of idolatry to the calf-worship of Jeroboam (2 Kings iii. 1-2), retaining 
that for the same political reasons that had led Jeroboam to establish it. 
Idolatry in all its forms was doubtless still very prevalent, and the miracles 
of this period, wrought in the name of Jehovah and in the interest of His 
worship, were absolutely necessary, as well as perfectly suited to confirm 
the authority of Elisha, to establish him in his place, and to give him the 
wide influence he needed in his struggle for the covenant and the covenant 


people. ] 

In this section of the narrative there are included: 

1. Elisha’s acts confirming the faith of the sons or disciples of the 
prophets, in his calling as the successor of Elijah and in Jehovah’s power. 
2 Kings ii. 

These acts include those performed— 

a. For the school at Jericho, by the smiting of waters of the Jordan in 
their presence, in Jehovah’s name. This proving to be only partially effec- 
tive, as shown by the search of the fifty for Elijah, it is followed by the 
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perpetual testimony of Jehovah’s power in the symbolical act of the heal- 
ing of the fountain at Jericho. 

b. For the school at Bethel, by the judgment on the young scoffers who 
came forth on his first visit to deride him as the Prophet of Jehovah, and 
thus through him to dishonor Jehovah. 


[As is well known these were not children but young men of more or 
less mature years. Solomon uses the same word of himself when he became 
king (1 Kings ii. 7). It has been suggested that there were many more 
than the forty-two that were torn by the bears; and that their assembling 
and going out to meet Elisha on his first visit to Bethel indicate a concerted 
and planned movement for reviling and repudiating the Prophet on his first 
visit to their city as the successor of Elijah. In the jeering shout with 
which they greeted him :—‘“‘Go up, thou bald head!” i.e., Ascend, or make 
way with yourself, old fellow, as Elijah claims to have done !—they directed 
their scorn, not only against him as called to be the Prophet of Jehovah, 
but also against Jehovah Himself. The vindication of the Prophet’s calling 
and Jehovah’s authority in this centre of calf-worship and Baal-worship, 
required the curse uttered by Elisha “in the name of Jehovah” and the 
swiftly following judgment. ] 

c. For the communities in Carmel and Samaria, by the journey of 
Elisha to these places, and the establishment of his residence in the capital 
of Israel in vindication of Jehovah’s covenant right to a place there, and 
showing his increasing influence with the king. 

2. Elisha’s acts in vindication of his calling and the authority of 
Jehovah before the three kings—of Israel, Judah and Edom—in the war 
with Moab after Mesha’s revolt. 2 Kings iii. 

The miraculous deeds were wrought distinctly in the name and by the 
power of Jehovah. For the sake of Jehoshaphat, the one king who was 
faithful to Him, Jehovah saved the other two (2 Kings iii. 14). 

“We see Elisha here for the first time, step out face to face with kings, 
and interfere in the fortunes of the entire nation,” asserting Jehovah’s au- 
thority over it. 

3. Elisha’s acts for the faithful followers of Jehovah among Israel, in 
relieving their wants and strengthening their faith. 2 Kings iv. 

These include the beautiful accounts of the poor widow of one of the 
prophets, and of the rich woman of Shunem, and the accounts of the relief 


of the sons of the prophets in Gilgal who, during famine, partook of poisoned 
pottage, and the multiplication of the first fruits brought to the Prophet by 


a faithful worshipper of Jehovah from Baal-Shalisha. The last incidents 


show that Jehovah is able to make a poisonous food healthful, and to feed — 


many with a little. The Chosen People were thus reached by the Prophet, 
in Jehovah’s name, from one end of the land to the other. 
4. Elisha’s acts in healing Naaman of leprosy, and cursing Gehazi ith 


leprosy. 2 Kings v. The healing of the great Syrian leader (v. 1), through | 


the suggestion of the name of the Prophet by a little captive maid from 
Israel, leads to the heathen’s recognition of Jehovah as the only true. | 
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and opens the way for the extension of the Prophet’s influence to Damas- 
cus, which he visits at a later day. It also helps to prepare him for his 
subsequent task of directing affairs in the wars between Israel and Syria. 
Gehazi, by the curse of the Prophet, becomes a standing monument in 
Israel of the consequences of infidelity to Jehovah and His Prophet. 

5. Elisha’s act in making the borrowed axe of the poor workman float, 
encouraged the sons of the prophets in building the larger quarters re- 
quired at Jericho by their increasing numbers. This incident gives a closing 
hint of the Prophet’s success in his educative work. 2 Kings vi. 1-7. 


The remaining sections can be but barely suggested, to mark out the 
lines on which the study is to be pursued. The incidents from this point 
onward illustrate the civil and political influence of Elisha, as the preced- 
ing narratives do his personal and religious influence. 


Section B. Elisha reaches out and directs for Jehovah the war of Israel 
with Syria, in which Hazael becomes, in fulfilment of Elijah’s word, the 
scourge and corrector of Israel. 2 Kings vi. 8-viii. 

The principal incidents are: 


1. The Prophet’s saving of the King of Israel by his warnings, leading 
the King of Syria to besiege Elisha in Dothan, where miraculous deliver- 
ance is accorded, and peace with Syria for a long time thereby secured. 
vi. 8-23. 

2. The Prophet’s part in the siege of Samaria, at a later day, by Ben- 
hadad of Syria, and the miraculous deliverance vouchsafed and announced 
by the word of Jehovah. vi. 24-vil. 

3. The Prophet’s sending of the woman of Shunem into Philistia to 
escape the famine for which Jehovah had called, and the restoration of her 
property on her return, showing Elisha’s commanding influence with the 
king of Israel in securing the carrying out of the law of Jehovah concerning 
property rights. viii. 1-6. 

4. The Prophet’s visit to Damascus when the king of Syria was sick, 
and the starting of Hazael on his cruel work as the scourge to apostate 
Israel, a work carried on until Jehovah “cut Israel short” (x. 32, 33) in 
Jehu’s day, and in which both Israel and Judah ultimately became in- 
volved. 2 Kings viii. 7-29. 


Section C. Elisha inaugurates the work of Jehu by anointing him King 
of Israel, and directs in fulfilling the prophecy of Elijah in blotting out the| 
House of Ahab, including the wreaking of vengeance on the wicked Jeze- 
bel. 2 Kings ix.-x. 


The last appearance of Elisha is when Jehoash of Israel visits him on 
his death-bed (ch. xiii. 14-28), for whom he prophesies the future of Israel, 
which symbolic prophecy was fulfilled in three victories of Israel over 
Syria under Benhadad III. Jehoash recognized the Prophet’s place as the 
leader and hope of Israel, in the words Elisha had addressed to Elijah at 
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his translation; but the king’s faith in Jehovah was not equal to smiting 
Syria to destruction. The Prophet died and apparently was quietly buried, 
but after his burial a dead man, let down in contact with his bones, “revived 
and stood upon his feet” (xiii. 20, 21). 


The Lessons for October. 


The Topics of the Lessons have already been given. 


1. The First Lesson for October has for its topic “Elisha Succeeded. 
by Elisha.” Its Scripture is 2 Kings ii. 12-22. There is no parallel Scrip- 
ture to any of the five lessons for October. The first lesson is drawn from 
the section of the Scripture narrative that presents Elisha as the successor 
of Elijah, taking up and prosecuting that prophet’s educative and directive 
work of reform in Israel. It is a part of the record of Elisha’s acts in con- 
firming the faith of the sons of the prophets in his calling as Elijah’s suc- 
cessor, and in the power of Jehovah. It must be studied as a part of this 
more extended passage, if its real lessons are to be learned. 

Elisha’s preparation for his prophetic work may first be taken up. He 
was long, by Jehovah’s appointment, the “minister” of Elijah, but not 
* simply “to pour water on the Prophet’s hands.” The tender, filial relation 
subsisting between them is brought out in his parting cry, “My father, my 
father.” The prayer for a double portion of his master’s spirit, which his 
subsequent career shows to have been substantially answered, was a pecu- 
liarly requisite equipment for the greater work, personal, religious, civil and 
political, that was to be laid upon him as the successor of Elijah, and for 
which one of the best preparations was the consciousness of his need of 
Jehovah’s special presence and the assurance of Jehovah's aid. 

The sons or disciples of the prophets were to be the great human factor 
in the silent work of reforming, educating and lifting up Israel. Hence, the 
Prophet’s first efforts are directed to confirming the faith of those in the 
various schools—at Jericho, Bethel, etc—in his calling as the successor of 
Elijah, and in Jehovah the covenant, God of Israel. What the lesson records 
of his opening work at Jericho was the beginning of this part of his task. 
The dividing of the waters of the Jordan, in the presence of those in the 
school at Jericho, on his return from the translation of Elijah, began 
the awakening of their faith, which was confirmed by the sweetening of the 
waters of the fountain, an act symbolical of their mission of purification for 
Israel. His subsequent visits to Bethel and Carmel had in view the same 
object. These prophet-disciples were to be the springs of purity to the 
nation, and, as is always the case with efficient religious leaders and re- 
formers, Elisha must inspire them with faith and enthusiasm in his leader- 
ship. 

It should be noted that the Prophet does not seek toimpress upon them 
merely his own authority and personality, but the authority of Jehovah, 
whose representative he is. This comes out at Jordan in his appealing and — 
challenging question, “Where is Jehovah, the God of Elijah?” in the curse 
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uttered “in the name of Jehovah” at Bethel, and everywhere throughout 
his career. With him, as with all successful religious leaders, the source of 
power is in Jehovah, the covenant God, who in the new dispensation ap- 
pears as the Christ. In this is found the heart of this lesson. 


Il. The Second Lesson has for its Topic “The Widow’s Oil Increased.” 
Its Scripture is 2 Kings iv. 1-7. 

The lesson belongs to “Section A,” the division of the work of Elisha, 
in which he gives himself to the prosecution of the reform to which Elijah 
had devoted himself in the second and more quiet stage of his ministry, and 
in which Elisha had been his assistant. The Scripture is a fragment of that 
part of the record that brings together some of the acts of Elisha in con- 
fining the faith of some of the faithful followers of Jehovah in Israel, by re- 
lieving their wants. As has been seen, the writer gathers up four remark- 
able illustrations of this phase of the Prophet’s work, all of which need to be 
studied together if their correct and full meaning is to be arrived at. They 
set forth Jehovah as supreme in the length and breadth of the land of Israel. 

Confining attention to the brief extract that constitutes the Lesson, what 
is described here is not a mere act of kindness on the part of the Prophet to 
a poor widow, but a divine recognition of the services of a faithful follower 
of Jehovah in the work of reform and restoration in Israel. This is implied 
in the naming of “the sons of the prophets” (iv..1). Her appeal to Elisha 
as their leader was: “Thy servant my husband is dead; and thou knowest 
that thy servant did fear Jehovah; and the creditor is come to take unto him 
my two sons to be bondmen’—according to the law in Leviticus xxv. 39, 
40. Her husband had been one so prominent as a servant of Jehovah as to be 
well known to the Prophet. “Josephus (Antiquities ix. 41, 2) says this 
woman was the widow of Obadiah, Ahab’s steward, and that the borrowed 
money mentioned in the text had been expended on the support of the 
hundred prophets whom he hid [from Jezebel] and supported.” See 1 Kings 
xviii. 1-15. If this was the case—and certainly it seems probable on the 
face of it—the widow’s appeal was made to the Covenant faithfulness of 
Jehovah, and to this appeal the increase of the oil was the miraculous re- 
sponse. The influence upon the faithful—so far as the events became known 
to them—must have been very great. It assured them that Jehovah never 
fails to care for His faithful ones. 

This was one of the acts by which the Prophet vindicated before the 
worshippers of Jehovah in Israel his character as a man of God and a 
prophet of Jehovah. 


III. The Third Lesson is entitled “Elisha and the Shunammite.” Its 
Scripture is 2 Kings iv. 25-37, and it may profitably be extended to include 
the whole story of the Shunammite: 2 Kings iv. 8-37 and 2 Kings viii. 1-6. 

The incidents brought together in the earlier parts of Section A affect 
private persons, while those that affect the political fortunes of the people 
are placed later. These earlier acts of Elisha are, as one has remarked, “not 
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merely pieces of display of a great thaumaturge, but ‘signs,’ which serve to 
make known and to glorify the one living God, the God of Israel. . . . They 
are doctrines, presented in and by acts, i. e., symbolical representations 
of religious truths.” 

The story of the Shunammite—one of the most beautiful Biblical idyls— 
is an illustration of “ a fundamental law of the economy of salvation,” ex- 
tending throughout the entire Scriptures: “Jehovah hath set apart him that 
is godly for himself” (Ps. iv. 3). 

The story needs to be studied in its three parts, two of which are in Chap- 
ter iv., and the third in Chapter viii. 


1. The first part, is completed in Chapter iv. 8-17. It contains the 
prophecy that a son should be miraculously given to a “great woman” of 
Shunem who had received and entertained the Prophet as “a holy man of 
God” and his servant, on their journeys. 

Comparing verse 23 with verse 9, it will be seen that Elisha often jour- 
neyed from Samaria to Carmel. It has been suggested that: 

“As Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho, where the schools of the prophets were 
(Ch. II.), were south of Samaria, we may suppose that Carmel, which lay 
in the middle of the northern part of the kingdom, was the place where the 
faithful worshippers of Jehovah, and the attached followers of Elijah and 
Elisha, who lived in the north, came together from time to time, and were 
strengthened in their faith, and instructed by the prophet, as is presupposed 
iMeverse 23: 

Shunem was about equidistant from Samaria and Carmel, and so formed 
a convenient resting place for the Prophet in his periodical pilgrimages. 
The generous and pious entertainment offered to him in his character as 
“a man of God,” led to the promise and prophecy that required the exercise 
of the power of Jehovah for its fulfilment; and that fulfilment must have 
confirmed the faith, not only of the household in Shunem but also of the 
people, in the Prophet and in Jehovah of whose power over life and death 
it was a standing proof. 

2. The second part of this story is completed in Chapter iv. 18-37. After 
the lapse of several years (“when the child was grown’) it sickened of a 
sunstroke and died. The woman hastens to the Prophet to Mount Carmel, 
and in response to her appeal the child is restored to life through the prayer 
of Elisha by the power of Jehovah (verse 33). This was another proof, after 
a long interval, of the Prophet’s power with Jehovah, and especially of the 
power of prayer, fitted to strengthen the faith of the household at Shunem 
and of the people. 

In the case of the Shunammite God’s way of leading His children is illus- 
trated in the three stages of her experience, ending in her experiencing 
aright for the first time “that the word of Jehovah is true, and that 
He crowns at last with grace and compassion those who hope and hold fast 
their faith in Him.” 

These two parts as they stand make a complete and perfect story from — 
the literary point of view. In the history of the movement of the ee 
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however, they seem to be merely preliminary to later and more important 
occurrences. 

3. The third part of the Shunammite’s story is found in 2 Kings viii. 
1-6, and is the true completion of the whole. 

This later record is intended to show the high estimation in which King 
Jehoram holds Elisha. Years before the Prophet had warned the rich 
woman of Shunem of a seven years’ dearth—due perhaps to wars and hostile 
raids that affected Shunem and the rich plain of Esdraelon—and directed 
her to remove for that period into Philistia. At the end of that time she 
returned and appealed to the King for the restoration of the property of 
which she had been dispossessed because of absence. By a marvelous provi- 
dence “the King was just then talking with Gehazi the servant of the man 
of God,” requesting him to tell him of all the great things that Elisha had 
done; and Gehazi had just reached the point in his narrative of the restora- 
tion of the dead child to life, when the very woman “cried to the King for 
her house and her land.” 

Such a confirmation of the story of the Prophet’s miracles and mission 
for Jehovah had a marked effect upon the King, who forthwith ordered 
everything restored to the woman. Doubtless the story of Elisha was made 
so public as to reach out widely over Israel, and made him a more powerful 
factor in directing the people and holding them to the covenant. It did 
not, however, save the King from pursuing his evil and idolatrous course 
to final destruction, as the subsequent history shows. 


IV. The Fourth Lesson is entitled “Elisha and Naaman.” 


The heart of the Lesson is that, however much to the contrary appear- 
ances may be, Jehovah is in control of all hearts and all things for His 
people. 

Its Scripture is 2 Kings v. 1-14, and should be extended to take in the 
entire chapter. 

In the outline sketched above, this incident is embraced in Section A 
of Elisha’s work. This is required if it is to be regarded from the view- 
point of the influence of the miracle upon Israel. The coming of Naaman, 
bearing from the King of Syria to the King of Israel a demand for his 
healing, struck terror to the hearts of King, court and people. The 
Prophet’s intervention and the healing exalted Elisha and his God before all 
Israel; while the curse upon Gehazi made him a monumental example of 
the disastrous consequences of disloyalty to Jehovah and his Prophet. 

Regarded, however, from the view point of its influence upon Syria, it 
would naturally be taken as belonging to Section B of that outline. If Naa- 
man was, as Professor Beecher suggests (See September number, p. 551), 
the one great leader (2 Kings v. 1), “The brains of the confederacy,” to 
which Israel and Syria both belonged, which “for so long held back the 
overwhelming armies of Assyria” in their efforts to conquer the Westland, 
it is to be looked upon as opening the way for the Prophet to Damascus 
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(ch. viii. 7), and to unbounded influence in the subsequent wars with Syria. 

The standing practical religious lesson of this Scripture, which he who 
runs may read, is the lesson of the awful destructiveness of sin and of God’s 
way of salvation from sin. Every one can find the lesson for himself,—the 
rising consciousness of sin and hopeless condition and acknowledgment of 
these, resort to the right place for healing, prayer for healing, obedience 
to the requirements laid down, complete deliverance, confession and worship 
of Jehovah. 

Its immediate historical lesson, as it appears in the narrative here, is, 
however, the lesson that the power of Jehovah and the directing agency of 
His Prophet extend beyond Israel and take in the heathen world. The 
great general returns to Damascus acknowledging Jehovah the God of 
Israel to be the only true God, of whom he is henceforth to be a worshipper. 


\V. The Fifth Lesson, the last of the series on Elisha, has for its topic 
“Elisha at Dothan.” Its Scripture is 2 Kings vi. 8-23. 


The Scripture of this Lesson is but an incident in Section B, in the 
sketch given of the Prophet’s work, in which the Prophet reaches out and 
directs for Jehovah the war of Israel with Syria (vi. 8-viii.). Recurrence 
to that sketch will show that this Lesson covers but an incidental portion of 
the first of the four parts that make up that Section. The later events of the 
Section probably belong to the closing years of Jehoram’s reign, when the 
crisis that prepared the way for the whirlwind revolution of Jehu was 
just at hand. The siege of Dothan was doubtless of earlier date as it 
caused the marauding bands from Syria to cease for a time (vi. 23). 

The Prophet’s warnings, enabling Jehoram to thwart every advance of 
the King of Syria, direct attention to Elisha as the obstacle in the way of 
Syrian conquest, and lead Benhadad to seek him out and send an army 
to besiege him in Dothan. Jehovah and prayer appear again, as at the 
resuscitation of the dead child of the Shunammite, to be the sources of the 
Prophet’s power,—opening the eyes of the servant to see “the mountain full 
of horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha” (vi. 17), smiting the be- 
sieging host with blindness, enabling Elisha to lead them helpless into the 
heart of Samaria and then send them back unharmed to Damascus, and re- 
sulting in Syria’s desisting for a time from warring against Israel. 


The heart of the Lesson, in the line of the covenant, is that Jehovah is 
the sure protection of His faithful servants, and that “to the eye of faith, this 
protection is evident, when earthly eyes see it not.” It was likewise the 


vindication, before both Israel and Syria, of the Mission of Elisha as the 
prophet of Jehovah. 


The other portions of Scripture belonging to this Section, but not in- 
cluded in this Lesson, emphasize the same great truths,—the Prophet’s part 
in the siege of Samaria; the story of the Prophet’s great deeds. rehearsed 
to Jehoram by Gehazi just as the woman of Shunem is returning 
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Philistia; and his visit to Damascus to give impulse to Hazael in his 
mission as the scourge of Israel. 


The sad lesson which concludes all is that the mighty works of Jehovah 
by His prophet were in the end of no avail in turning Jehoram and his 
followers from their idolatry. In the name of Jehovah, after all the years 
of long-suffering mercy, Elisha is obliged to inaugurate the revolution un- 
der Jehu, which swept to perdition the House of Ahab in all its branches 
in both Judah and Israel, and blotted out with it the worship of Baal in 
Israel. This is the subject of Section C, which is not taken up in the pres- 
ent Series of International Lessons. 


WHAT IS BIBLICAL REVELATION? 
Rev. G. L. Young, Nashua, N. H. 


We desire to get a clear conception of 
revelation as an idea. By some, e.g., the 
idea has been confused with the idea of 
development. But this is a confusion of 
thought, a confounding of ideas. Now 
one thing is sure and should by all clear 
thinkers be considered as forever settled, 
viz., that revelation, in the strict sense of 
that term, is entirely distinct and sepa- 
rate from development, in the strict sense 
of the latter term.’ 

Outside the Bible the term revelation 
expresses the idea (whether that idea it- 
self be true or false matters not just 
now) of the disclosure of truth or knowl- 
edge to man from some higher or extra- 
human source. Thus we are told that 
in Brahmanic literature certain parts of 
the Veda “belong to revelation 
as having been committed to inspired 
men from a higher source.” In Zoroas- 
trian literature “the Avesta had been, ac- 
cording to the Persians, communicated to 
Zarathustra (Zoroaster) by Ahura, the 
good god himself.”* In Arabic literature, 
the Mohammedan scriptures (the Koran) 
“professedly consist of revelations made 
by Allah (God) to Muhammed, the medi- 
um of communication being the angel 
Gabriel.’”* In Swedenborgian literature 
it is notable that Swedenborg professed 


1See, in Brste Srupent for Sept., 1903, the 
editorial by Prof. W. M. McPheeters. 

*Hlastings’ “‘Dictionary of Bible,’’ I. 294a, 295b. 

*“Eneyclopedic Dictionary,” ILI. 2819. 


to have had his spiritual sight opened, to 
have heard and seen stupendous things 
which before were unknown to man, and 
to have received his doctrines directly 
from the Lord.*| In Mormon literature, 
the Book of Mormon is claimed to have 
been “given by inspiration, and is con- 
firmed by the ministry of angels, 
and is declared unto the world by them.” 
So, too, the Covenants and Command- 
ments of that Church mostly claim to 
be revelations “given through Joseph, the 
Seer.” 

Now in all these various literatures the 
idea of revelation is essentially the same, 
viz., something communicated to men’s 
minds from extra-human sources. And 
likewise in Christian theological litera- 
ture the term has the same general and 
established idea, viz., that of communica- 
tion to man by God, Dr. C. M. Mead 
has defined it as follows: 


“Revelation, in its specific sense, de- 
notes. a self-manifestation of God, made 
at some particular time and through the 
agency of particular individuals.” ° 


We shall see later the correspondence 
that exists between this idea of revelation 
and the Biblical idea. 

In this discussion, revelation may con- 
veniently be divided into three branches, 


4“Tife of Swedenborg,” pp. 62, 69. 


5 “Covenants and Commandments,” XX. 10; see 
xxvii. 5; “Voice of Warning, pp. 106-115. 
8 “Supernatural Revelation,” p. 96. 
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viz., natural revelation, historical revela- 
tion, and special revelation. The first 
two will be considered but briefly. 

Ist. Natural revelation is the revela- 
tion of God as discovered and unfolded 
in the natural world. God’s wisdom and 
power are seen in His works. Thus toa 
certain extent the heavens declare His 
glory and the firmament shows His 
handiwork (Ps. xix. 1). His everlasting 
power and deity are clearly perceiv- 
able through His created works (Rom. 
i. 20). “Nature is the speaking and act- 
ing of God. It is divine language in 
cipher. The universe is a manifestation 
of God’s glory, a disclosure of His 
power.’”” So we see that, even in the 
realms of nature, “He left not Himself 
without witness’ (Acts xiv. 17). Never- 
theless, natural revelation, as is patent to 
all, is rather limited in scope, bringing no 
message of redemption. 

2d. By historical revelation we mean 
the manifestation of God and of His 
ways as seen in history. The story of 
His dealings with nations and with indi- 
viduals most certainly shows forth some 
things relative to the nature and pur- 
poses of God. Recorded facts as to what 
God has done and the ways in which He 
has done it,—these bear witness of Him 
and of His methods. The history of the 
Israelitish nation, the biographies of such 
men as Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, 
David, Elijah, Paul, and others, together 
with the recorded facts of divine interven- 
tion therein,—these are fraught with rev- 
elations of God. Here we catch glimpses 
of the attributes of Deity; here are dis- 
closures of His purposes, unfoldings of 
His plans. Here we see God as He meets 
man historically in the affairs of life, di- 
recting, overruling, revealing. Here we 
see heaven meeting with earth, a divine 
element in the life-history of men. Here 
is perceptible the progressive advance of 
the knowledge of God, the onward prog- 
ress of revealed religion and of true 
spiritual knowledge. How often in the 
Psalms and in later Old Testament books 
there are allusions to Jehovah’s histori- 
cal dealings with Israel as a nation or 
with special individuals. His deeds of 


™ “New International Encyclopedia,” XIV. 1004a, 
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power and mercy and judgment are often 
recalled (see Pss. Ixxviii., cv.-cvii.). And 
in the New Testament how frequent are 
the references to Old Testament histori- 
cal events and persons. And, further than 
this, it is distinctly affirmed that those 
historic records were preserved for the 
benefit of after generations. They were 
written for “our sake” (Rom. iv. 23, 24; 
cf, 1 Cor. ix. 10), “for our admonitom 
(1 Cor. x. 11), “for our learning” (Rom. 
xv. 4), and are among the “every scrip- 
ture” that is “profitable for teaching” 
(2 Tim. iii. 16). 


Historical revelation, then, is vastly 
important. Its value can hardly be over- 
estimated. Nevertheless the revelation 


of the Divine Being is not to be “arbi- 
trarily limited to His manifestation of 
Himself in history.” 

3d. Historical revelation is, however, 
often closely connected with the third 
branch of revelation above mentioned, 
viz., special revelation. This last is what 
we more particularly deal with in this 
paper, and it is to be borne in mind that 
it is dealt with solely from the Bible. 

It will also be well to bear in mind 
that revelation and inspiration are not 
equivalent terms. Yet, while this is true, 
it is likewise true that the two are most 
closely related. In fact, so intimate at 
times is this relation that in their func- 
tions they may overlap and interblend. 

Inspiration.—And here let me observe 
that it is nonsense and worse than non- 
sense to talk, as some men do, of the in- 
spiration in Homer, Dante, Goethe, Mil- 


ton, etc., in the same breath as inspira- 
tion in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, or 
Paul. Poetic inspiration (whatever that 


is) is something altogether different from 
what we mean when we discuss prophetic 
inspiration (whatever that is). The two 
ideas are not on the same level and not 
in the same class. And he who flippantly 
compares the two or sophistically mis- 
represents them as similar phenomena 
puts himself outside the limits of candid 
disputation. Such a one shows himself 
as attempting to evade the real question 
at issue, as dealing lightly with serious 
and solemn things, or as being spiritual- 
ly inadequate to discriminate between 
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the ideas of mental ecstasy and of spiri- 
tual afflatus. For (whether or not there 
is such a thing in reality) when we talk 
of divine inspiration, we are discussing 
an idea wholly distinct from the idea of 
the inspirational products of literary 
genius. While the word inspiration is 
used of both, it is used with the intention 
of expressing different ideas. It is not 
a question of quality or quantity of inspi- 
ration, but one of genus. The difference 
is not one of degree, but of kind. This 
fact is recognized in all candid theologi- 
cal discussion, and is even one well 
known to avowed disbelievers in distinct, 
definite, divine inspiration. 

Inspiration, when used of Bible men or 
Bible books, has been found to be a hard 
thing to define. Professor A. B. David- 
son has said: “By ‘inspired’ we mean that, 
by the divine influence upon the writers, 
Scripture is what it is.’ But to this we 
would add that, by inspiration, Scripture 
is not only what it is, but it is what God 
intended it to be. Therefore we would 
tentatively define inspiration as that in- 
fluence of God operating upon chosen 
men whereby they were enabled to re- 
ceive revelations and to speak and to 
write in harmony with the will of God. 
Consequently of “the sacred writings” it 
could truly be said: “Every scripture is 
inspired of God,’ and profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for instruction which is 
in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely 
unto every good work” (2 Tim. iii. 15- 
17). 

Revelation.—Thus passingly we touch 
inspiration. But as to revelation, it is the 
province of this paper to inquire. So 
here we ask, What is the idea conveyed 
by the term revelation? We have al- 
ready briefly noticed the idea connected 
with the term in extra-biblical literature, 
so our question now is, What, according 
to the Bible, is revelation? 


A. Revelation in the New Testament. 


this question first from 
standpoint. We 


We approach 
the New Testament 


8That this is the correct rendering and the in- 
tended meaning see Dr. E. B. Fairfield in The 
Homiletic Review for June, 1902, pp. 540-546. 
See Kitto’s Cyc., II. 14a. 
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here discover that the words “reveal” 
and “revelation” are of quite frequent 
occurrence. So we begin by noting 
the meaning of the words. 

The verb “to reveal” signifies in Eng- 
lish “to unveil; to make known; to dis- 
close, as something secret, private, or 
concealed.” Specifically it is “to dis- 
close or make known, as something 
which could not be known without divine 
or supernatural instruction” (Ency. 
Dict). The verb chiefly used in the 
Greek New Testament is apokalupto. 
This means to uncover, or “to take 
off the cover, i. e. disclose” (Strong). 
As the English reveal and the Latin 
revelo convey the idea of unveiling, or 
drawing back a veil, in order to dis- 
close what was before concealed, so the 
Greek term conveys the idea of uncover- 
ing, or taking off a cover that the con- 
cealed may come to light. Thus Christ 
said: “But there is nothing covered up, 
that shall not be revealed,” uncovered 
(Luke xii. 2). Hence the word means “to 
bring to light what was hidden; to re- 
veal; to set in a clear light; to display” 
(Green); “to make known or manifest” 
(Robinson). And the cognate substan- 
tive apokalupsis (revelation) means, (1) 
an unveiling, uncovering, disclosing, or 
divulging of what was before hidden; 
and (2) that which is thus disclosed or 
made known. 

From the bare signification of these 
words we seem to gather as follows: 
When God “reveals” to man He un- 
covers or discloses things formerly 
covered or kept secret. His “revelation,” 
then, would be an uncovering, a dis- 
closure to man of truths previously un- 
apprehended, a bringing of heavenly in- 
formation or instruction to the light in 
such a way as to be grasped and pos- 
sessed by man. As to its content, it 
would be the subject matter thus 
vouchsafed to man’s apprehension. 

But we must examine the Biblical pas- 
sages themselves where these words oc- 
cur in order to observe the direct 
Biblical usage of the words. 

I. In this connection we note first the 
New Testament examples of the use of 
the verb “reveal.” We will pass by those 
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occurrences of the word which do not 
seem to have a direct bearing on our 
subject. 

1. The first relevant passage is Matt. 
xi. 25, 26,° which reads: : 

“At that season Jesus answered and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and under- 
standing, and didst reveal them unto 
babes: yea, Father, for so it was well- 
pleasing in thy sight.” 

It is here seen that, according to the 
good pleasure of God, certain “hidden” 
things which the wisdom and scholarship 
of the world had been powerless to dis- 
cover had at last been “revealed” or 
made accessible to the minds of more 
ordinary but spiritual mortals. Things 
formery unseen and unheard even by 
kings and prophets were now seen and 
heard by the humble followers of Christ 
(vv. 23, 24). 

2. To the saying of Christ above cited, 
He added v. 27, as follows: 


“All things have been delivered unto 
Me of My Father: and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father; neither doth 
any one know the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him.” 


Here the usage of the verb “know” 
(occurring twice) shows the significa- 
tion of “reveal” as used here. To reveal 
the Father would be to make Him 
known, give men true knowledge of 
Him. 

3. Next, Matt. xvi. 17. Here in the 
context Peter is seen to be acquainted 
with the great truth that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. At 
Peter’s confession of this, Jesus said: 

“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven.” 

Here the verb “reveal” exhibits an act 
on the part of God whereby was made 
to the mind of man the disclosure of a 
specific truth. Furthermore, we may 
say that this thought is here made em- 
phatic. What “flesh and blood,” the 
operation of natural powers, had not 
done, viz., brought Peter to a sure per- 
ception of this wonderful truth,—this 


® Luke x. 21, 22 is a parallel passage. 
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very thing had been done by God. Meyer 
here says that “apekalupse compels us 
exclusively of a knowledge 
which is obtained in some other way 
than through the exercise of one’s ‘hu- 
man faculties.” 

4. ‘Next, 1 Pet. 1. 10-1) eiiereusmes 
apostle, after referring to the prophets 
as having sought and searched diligently 
concerning the salvation of Messianic 
times, and of their prediction of certain 
things by the Spirit of Christ, then pro- 
ceeds: 


“To whom it was revealed, that not un- 
to themselves, but unto you, did they 
minister these things,” etc. 


This indicates that while the Old Tes- 
tament prophets testified ahead as to 
gospel times and gospel advantages, yet 
it was “revealed” or made known to them 
that, though they might study into those 
things as they chose, yet after all those 
things were not for themselves or for 
their generation, but rather for genera- 
tions then unborn. 

5. We next come to Paul’s epistles. 
Gal. iii. 23 reads: 

“But before faith came, we were kept 


in ward under the law, shut up unto the 
faith which should after be revealed.” 


From this we gather that there was a 
time when Paul considered that “the 
faith’ was unknown, but that it was later 
“revealed” or disclosed to the apprehen- 
sion of men. 

6. Paul speaks also of a “wisdom” of 
God which had been previously “hid- 
den,” which indeed was unknown to the 
rulers of the present age, and which had 
been unseeen and unheard by even the 
Old Testament prophets. But concern- 
cerning this grand gospel wisdom the 
apostle states: “But unto us God revealed 
[it] through the Spirit.” He then shows 
that the Spirit which is from God had 
been received in order that “we might 
know the things that were freely given 
to us of God” (1 Cor. ii. 6-10). Here we 
see that the “revealing” resulted in men’s 
“knowing” things formerly unknown or 
“hidden,” but which now “were freely 
given” to men by God. 

This revelation of wisdom, then, seems 
here to be the divine impartation of 
knowledge relative to salvation through — 
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Christ. This passage, however, does not 
of necessity imply that all the details of 
that knowledge here ‘comprehended 
came from heaven by direct communi- 
cation. Much or part of it, to say the 
least, may have come to men’s .cogniz- 
ance by historical processes and develop- 
ments overruled and interpreted by God. 
John the Baptist, e. g., was a historical 
figure sent by God. As such, charged 
with a divine message, he came pro- 
claiming repentance, a change of dis- 
pensation, and the approach of the Mes- 
siah. Jesus Christ, another historical 
character, likewise sent by God though 
in a different manner from John, came 
into the world as its true Light (John i. 
4-9; viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 46), disseminating 
the light of divine truth (John i. 17; xiv. 
6), by His life (John viii. 46 ff.; Acts x. 
38), His works (John iii. 2; v. 36; viii, 25. 
37, 38), and His teachings (Matt. vii. 28 
f.; xiii. 54; Mark vi. 2; John vii. 46). This 
truth He imparted to His disciples (Matt. 
V. 2;.xxiv, 3, 4; Mark iv. 34; John xv. 15; 
xvii. 26), and they in turn imparted it to 
the world. All this process of unfolding 
new truth in deed and in-doctrine was a 
part of God’s great revelatory process. 


VomeikOm, 1. 17 states. 


“For therein [i. e., in the gospel] is re- 
vealed a righteousness of God from faith 
unto faith.” 

Here it is declared that a certain divine 
righteousness (a method or condition of 
justification) is “revealed,” i. e., disclosed 
or brought to light, in the gospel: 

8. It may not be irrelevant in this 
connection to cite Phil. iii. 15: 

“Let us, therefore, as many as are per- 
fect, be thus minded: and if in anything 


ye are otherwise minded, this also shall 
God reveal unto you.” 


This refers to a giving by God of in- 
struction or mental illumination to in- 
dividual Christians. And this “apo- 
kalupsei, which is to be taken as purely 
future, is conceived by Paul as taking 
place through the Holy Spirit (see Eph. 
i. 17; Col. i. 10), not by human instruc- 
tion” (Meyer). 

g. In Luke ii. 26 we read concerning 
Simeon that 

“Tt had been revealed unto him by the 


Holy Spirit that he should not see death 
before he had seen the Lord’s Christ.” 
Here “reveal” is from a _ different 
Greek word, chrematizo. Its meaning is 
to answer, or speak, as an oracle. In the 


passive it is to be warned or advised. 


It is the same word as that found in 
Matt. ii. 12, 22, where the Magi <and 
Joseph are said to have been “warned” 
of God in a ‘dream; and in Acts x. 22, 
where Cornelius was “warned” of God 
by an angel to send for Peter; and in 
Heb. viii. 5, where Moses is “warned” 
concerning the making of the tabernacle; 
and in Heb. xi. 7, where Noah is super- 


naturally “warned” concerning ‘things 
not seen as yet. The general idea here 
conveyed is that of the supernatural 


impartation of advice, warning, or -in- 
struction. 

From this somewhat cursory examina- 
tion of pertinent New Testament pas- 
sages where the word “reveal” ‘occurs, 
we gather that revelation is that which 
takes the “hidden” things of God -and 
discloses or makes them known to man, 
opens them to'his understanding, and so 
brings them within the range of his men- 
tal vision. The unknown “wisdom” «of 
God is so “shown” to him that ‘he ‘is 
enabled to “know” these things which 
God thus freely “gives.” 


II. We next note relevant New Testa- 
ment passages where occurs the word 
“revelation” (apokalupsis.) 

I. We first cite Gal, i, 11, 12: 

“For I make known to you, brethren, 
as touching the gospel which was 
preached by me, that it was not after 
man. For neither did I receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but [it came to 
me] through revelation of Jesus Christ. 


Paul did not, like the other apostles, 
receive instruction in Christian doctrine 
direct from the historic Christ. In fact, 
instead of being a Christian, he advanced 
in the Jews’ religion beyond many of 
his race, being exceptionally zealous for 
the fathers’ traditions (v. 14). This is 
why he persecuted the Church with such 
ferocity (v. 13). But God was pleased 
to call Paul through His grace and ‘to 
reveal His Son in him (vv. 15, 16). This 
inward revelation of Christ to Paul made 
a preacher of the persecutor. Neverthe- 
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less he did not confer with flesh and 
blood in order to learn the gospel from 
man (v. 16). In fact, he went 
Arabia instead of going to Jerusalem 
(v. 17). When he returned from Arabia, 
he was in possession of a full knowledge 
of the gospel (see Acts viii. 20-30; Gal. 
i, I8—ii. 10). This he says came to him 
“through revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

It is not at all necessary, of course, 
to believe that Paul here means that 
every detail of the gospel which was 
preached by him was _ supernaturally 
communicated to him. It may be cer- 
tain, though, that a flood of light broke 
upon his mind by the personal appear- 
ance to him of Jesus near Damascus 
(Acts ix. 3-9). This Christophany 
showed him that Jesus was alive, having 
been raised from the dead (1 Cor. xv. 
4-8), that He was the Son of God and 
the true Messiah (Acts ix. 20, 22). This 
much was a great revelation, but this 
Christophany must have revealed even 
more. For from the above truths con- 
cerning Christ it follows that His must 
be the true religion. To aman like Paul 
this would be a mighty revelation, caus- 
ing in him a mighty revolution. He evi- 
dently was not unacquainted with the 
general facts relative to the life of Jesus 
the Nazarene, or with His claims to Mes- 
siahship and Saviorhood. These facts, 
coupled with his knowledge of the Old 
Testament Scriptures and with the revel- 
ations thus far given, would be a con- 
siderable foundation. Though all this 
may have been but a beginning, yet, 
when combined with the after direct il- 
lumination of the Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 10-14; 
vii. 40; 1 Thess. iv. 8), the impartation of 
the mind of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 16), direct 
communications (2 Cor. xii. 9) from the 
Lord (1 Cor. vii. 25), open visions (Acts 
ix, 12} XxXii. 17-21; 2 Cor, xii. 1-4), and ex- 
ceedingly great revelations (2 Cor. xii. 
7; cf, iv. 6, 7; Gal. i. 16), it made up a 
body of revealed doctrine that had not 
indeed been received from man, but 
came to him by “revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” He had, as says Professor E. 
I. Bosworth, “been put in charge of cer- 
tain great secrets that had lain for ages 
in the mind of God, but were now to 
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be generally disseminated by himself and 
his associates.” © 

2. In Gal. ii. 2 Paul speaks of having 
gone up to Jerusalem “by revelation.” 
In 2 Cor. xii. 1 he speaks of “visions and 
revelations of the Lord.” And inv. 7 of 
the same chapter he alludes to “the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the revelations.” 
We will simply observe that these pas- 
sages express the idea that Paul received 
direct divine disclosures as to doctrine 
and duty. 

3. We next submit Rom. xvi. 25-27: 

“Now to Him that is able to establish 
you according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ, according to 
the revelation of the mystery which hath 
been kept in silence through times eter- 
nal, but now is manifested, and by the 
Scriptures of the prophets, according to 
the commandment of the eternal God, is 


made known unto all the nations unto 
obedience of faith,” ete. 


Here is reference to some “mystery” 
which in all past ages had been “kept 
in silence,” for musterion (mystery) is 
“only used by the apostle to imply either 
something not cognizable by, or not fully 
comprehensible by, unassisted human 
reason” (Ellicott, on Eph. v. 32). This 
mystery is “the decree of redemption, 
hidden from eternity in God, fulfilled 
through Christ, and made known 
through the gospel” (Meyer, on Phil. i. 
26). But this mystery so long hidden 
was now by revelation “manifested” 
(shown openly, made plain, rendered 
lucid) and, by the Scriptures of the New 
Testament prophets,” “made known to 
the peoples of earth. 

4. In Eph. iti. 3-5 Paul asserts: 

“By revelation was made known unto 
me the mystery. ... as I wrote before in 
few words, whereby, when ye read, ye 
can perceive my understanding in the 
mystery of Christ; which in other gen- 
erations was not made known unto the 
sons of men, as it hath now been revealed 
unto His holy apostles and prophets in 
the Spirit.” 


In few words he had just before wri!- 
ten of God as “making known unto us 


WBiblical World for Dec., 1903, P. 416; see, on 
Sal, i. 12, Turner, Schaff,, (“‘Pop. Com.”), Faus- 
sett; see also Stalker’s “Paul,” pp. 44ff., 51ff.; 
Farrar’s “Paul,” p, 118f; 

Pi Brste Stupent for Sept., 1903, pp. 160- 
105. ? 
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the mystery of his will” (i. 9). What 
was thus “made known” by “revelation” 
was something which formerly “was 
not made known” (iii. 5), but had been 
“hid in God” (9g), “hid from ages and 
generations” (Col. i. 26), even “kept in 
silence” (Rom. xvi. 26). 

Mark the phraseology. By “revela- 
tion” there was “made known” to Paul 
something previously unknown, some- 
thing formerly “hid” or “kept in silence.” 
But now, this having been made known 
or revealed, he could consistently speak 
of his “understanding” in the mystery 
of Christ. Revelation had so imparted 
knowiedge to him that on this line the 
eyes of his understanding had been en- 
lightened. 


5. The opening words of the last book 
of the Bible represent revelation as 
something imparted from above. This 
book is “The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” This “revelation” God “gave” 
to Christ. He, in turn, “sent and sig- 
nified it” unto John by His angel. And 
John, in his turn, “bare witness of [not 
his own ideas, but] the word of God, and 
of the testimony of Jesus, even of all 
things that he saw.” All this was done 
to the end that the servants of Jesus 
might be “shown” things that were to 
come to pass (Rev. i. I, 2). 

And we may here observe that revela- 
tion as a “showing” of divine and even 
of future things agrees perfectly with a 
statement made by our Savior while yet 
on earth. For He asserted that the 
Spirit when come was to “show” or “de- 
clare” unto the original disciples “the 
things that were to come” (John xvi. 13). 


Gathering together now a few of the 
threads coming to hand by this exam- 
ination of passages where occurs the 
term “revelation,” we perceive revela- 
tion to be set forth as, not the result of 
human reasoning, not something origin- 
ally received from man, but as a reveal- 
ing “of the Lord” by which was “made 
known” to man things formerly unknown 
or hidden. And this generalization 
agrees perfectly with conclusions ar- 
rived at by our examination of passages 
containing the word “reveal,” as also 
with those reached by our elemental in- 
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quiry into the meaning of the words 
themselves. 


III. We have observed that, in con- 
junction with Paul’s use of the words re- 
veal and revelation, there has occurred 
the signifcant term “to make known.” 
In the Greek verb is gnorizo. Some 
examination of its use may be found 
germane to our present inquiry. 


1. Luke ii, 15 reads: 

“And it came to pass, when the angels 
went away from them into heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing that is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us.” 

And when they went, they found things 
“even as it was spoken unto them” (v. 
20) 

Here was a revelation to these shep- 
herds. Something had been supernatu- 
rally made known to them. That is, they 
had received a communication from the 
Lord through the mediation of angels, 
and by this means there was “made 
known” to them certain things relative 
to Christ and His birth of which before 
they had been entirely ignorant. 

2. So Jesus heard things from His 
Father, and these He “made known” to 
His disciples (John xv. 15). He “made 
known” to them the Father’s name (xvii. 
26). God “made known” unto David the 
ways of life (Acts ii. 28). The gospel 
mystery, once kept secret, was “made 
known” to the nations (Rom. xvi. 26). 
God “made known” the mystery of His 
will (Eph. i. 9) by revelation (iii, 3). He 
“made known” the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles (Col. 
1ee7)) s 

3. We observe further that the term 
“to make known” is elsewhere used as 
designating something occurring be- 
tween man and man. To the Corinthians 
Paul wrote: “Now I make known unto 
you the gospel” (1 Cor. xv. 1). And to 
the Galatian churches he affirmed that 
he “made known” to them certain things 
relative to the gospel as preached by him 
(Gal. i. 11). From such usage as this 
we may see that the expression “to make 
known” is expressive of the conveying 
of information from Paul to others, the 
imparting to them of gospel truth. What, 
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therefore, man can thus do by writing 
or by word of mouth, viz., “make known” 


or impart knowledge, this God can and . 


does do by His own chosen methods. 
And this making known of things hidden 
is termed revelation (Eph. ii. 3). 

Gathering together our threads under 
this section, revelation is seen to be rep- 
resented as a making known or an im- 
partation of knowledge relative to that 
which was formerly unknown. 

Summary.—The New Testament pas- 
sages now adduced and examined cover, 
when viewed historically, a historical pe- 
riod of about a century, i: e., from the 
time of the birth of Jesus to the giving 
of the Apocalypse to John. They repre- 
sent that during this time what is termed 
revelation was in historical enactment 
and that it came into the life experiences 
of different men. They further set forth 
this historically mediated revelation as 
purporting to unveil the veiled, to un- 
cover the covered, to expose the hidden, 
to reveal the secret, to manifest the mys- 
terious, to make known the unknown. 
In other words, it purported to give 
from God to man illumination and in- 
struction in spiritual, divine and eternal 
matters. 


IV. Before leaving the New Testament 
we deem best to consider by itself the 
thought of Christ as the One through 
whom came to man the greatest and 
highest revelation of divine things. 

Christ is represented as the Word (John 
i. 1) and as being full of truth (14). More 
than. this, He represented Himself as the 
King of truth (xviii. 37);. yea, even fur- 
ther, as the Truth itself (xiv. 6), truth 
embodied. It is, then, set forth most 
naturally that through Him, grace and 
truth came (i. 17). We read as to His 
manifestation of His Father that He was 
“the effulgence of His glory, and the 
very image of His substance” (Heb. i. 
3). No man having seen God at any 
time, “the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared [Him]” (John i. 18), interpreted 
Him, given an exegesis (exegesato) of 
Him. “His instruction alone merits the 
name of an explanation; He is the Ex- 
pounder of God and divine things” 
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(Schaff). So fully is this so, that he that 
hath seen Christ hath seen the Father 
(Jolin xiv. 9). And here again we cite 
Matt. xi. 27: “All things have been deliv- 


ered unto: Me of My Father: and 
no one knoweth the Son, save the 
Father; neither doth any know the 


Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal [Him].” 
This shows Christ as receiving fully from 
the Father and as revealing Him to men. 

All this brings before us the thought 
of Christ as the supreme revelation of 
God. He certainly was this in the sense 
that the knowledge of God which He 
brought to the world was greater than 
all other revelations of such divine knowl- 
edge, and would not otherwise have been 
known. 

We may here observe that, in one 
sense, the whole body of teachings that 
came to the world through Christ might 
be termed. historical revelation. In an- 
other sense it may be termed special 
revelation, i. e., special revelation histor- 
ically mediated. 


B. Revelation in the Old Testament. 


From the Old Testament standpoint it 
is not our purpose to discuss this ques- 
tion at any length. We will rather show 
but briefly that on this subject there is 
harmony between the Old Testament 
and the New: Testament. 

The New Testament teaching concern- 
ing the Old Testament on this line is 
that God “spoke” or “revealed” to the 
Hebrew prophets (Heb. i. r, 2; 1 Pet. i. 
11), that He inspired them to speak and 
to write (2 Tim. iii. 15, 16; 2 Pet. i. 20, 
21). According to the Old Testament 
itself God spoke to the patriarchs. (Gen. 
xii. I-7; xv. 1-7), His word came to the 
prophets (Jer. i. 2-14; Ezek. i. 3), His 
Spirit spake by the psalmists (2 Sam. © 
xxiii. I, 2), God is represented as a Re- | 
vealer, even a “revealer of secrets” (Dan. — 
ii, 28,.47). Because He is such, He “re- — 
vealed Himself” to Samuel by His word f 
(i Sam. iff. 7, 21). His “seehemusamces 
vealed” unto the prophets (Dan. ii. 19, — 
28; Amos iii. 7). He gives wisdom and — 
knowledge, reveals deep and_ secr 
things (Dan. ii. 21 f.), even uncoverit 
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deep things out of darkness (Job xii. 22). 
As, in the New Testament, things were 
“made known,” so, in the Old Testa- 
ment, God “made known His ways unto 
Moses, His doings unto the children of 
Israel” (Ps. ciii. 7). Daniel “made 
known” to Nebuchadnezzar the forgotten 
dream (Dan. ii. 26, 28) because it had 
first been “made known” to Daniel by 
God (23). Unto Israel God “shows” His 
word, His statutes, and His ordinances 
(Ps. cxlvii. 19). As a consequence of all 
this, there are things once “secret” that 
now “are revealed” (Deut. xxix. 29; Dan. 
x. 1). This is Old Testament revelation, 
and, as such, is in accord with revelation 
as found in the New Testament. It is 
something imparted to man by God. 


C. Revelation in New Testament and 
Old Testament Combined. 


The general tenor of the entire Bible 
may be said to presuppose, assume, and 
teach special revelation. In fact, the en- 
tire trend of both the Old Testament and 
New Testament Scriptures is in this di- 
rection. The thought that God commu- 
nicated to certain men and through cer- 
_tain men is ever before us. This idea— 
like a threefold cord that is not easily 
broken—runs through the Bible from 
first to last. God “foreshowed” things 
by the mouth of all the prophets (Acts 
ili. 18). In their ears He “revealed Him- 
self” (Is. xxii. 14). His Spirit was upon 
them and He put His words in their 
mouth (Is. lix. 21). He “revedled” an 
“abundance of truth” (Jer. xxxiii. 6). He 
“gave knowledge” to them so that they 
“knew” (Jer. xi. 18). They had “oracles” 
(or “burdets,” Is; xiv: 28; Nah. is 1; 
Babes Ds visions” (isyr.1; Ezekiin 1; 
Datt. viti, 1, 2; Ob. i. 1), and “revela- 
tions” (Deut. xxix. 29; 1 Cor. xiv. 6; 2 
Cor. xii. 1) of heavenly things. Unto His 
holy prophets and apostles He “revealed” 
certain truths in the Spirit (Eph. iii. 5). 
As a consequence, the Scriptures are 
called “the word of Jehovah” (Jer. ix. 
20; xxiii. 28, 29), “the word of God” (Is. 
xl, 8; Heb. iv: 12; vi. 5; 1 Pet. i. 23), “the 
oracles of God” (Rom. iii. 2; cf. Acts 
vii. 38), “the sacred writings” (2 Tim. 
iii. 16). Those “Scriptures”—preémi- 
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nently so-called in the Bible (John v. 39) 
—consist largely of direct revelation, of 
the word that goeth forth out of Jeho- 
vah’s mouth (Is. lv. 11; cf. xlv. 23). And, 
because it is this, they are commended 
who accept it “not as the word of men, 
but, as it is in truth, the word of God” 
Gi “Dhessei) 13): 

Thus again do we gather from the 
Bible that revelation is not the word of 
men, but is something vouchsafed by 
God, something imparted from heaven, a 
“revealing” or unveiling of “truth,” a 
“giving” of “knowledge,” a communica- 
tion of “God’s word.” 


D. Summary and Conclusion. 

The results of this investigation we 
may sum up as follows: We have by 
seven different channels arrived at th. 
same general conclusion as to Biblica, 
revelation. This we have done 

(1) By a consideration of the meaning 
of the words “reveal” and “revelation”; 

(2) By an examination of pertinent 
New Testament passages where occurs 
the verb “reveal”; 

(3) By a like examination of relevant 
New Testament passages containing the 
noun “revelation”; 

(4) By a briefer examination of ger- 
mane New Testament passages where is 
found the verb “to make known”; 

(5) By a consideration of Christ as the 
supreme revelation of God”; 

(6) By a very cursory survey of the 
Old Testament representation of the sub- 
ject; 

(7) By a consideration of the general 
tenor of the entire Bible. 

Thus, by a method which is at least 
somewhat exegetical and inductive, we 
arrive at the conclusion that, according 
to the Bible, 

1. Divine revelation, as an act or pro- 
cess, is an uncovering of the unseen, a 
disclosure of what was previously hid- 
den, a making known of what was for- 
merly not known. It is a communication 
of divine truths, an imparting of knowl- 
edge of those things that are thus freely 
given us of God, a giving of “understand- 
ing” in spiritual things, a bestowing of a 
“wisdom” that is not of man, a conveying 
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of information and instruction. By it 
and in it God reveals Himself, makes 
known the divine will, imparts knowledge 
of hidden, spiritual, and future things, 
conveys instructions, and communicates 
messages to men according to His own 
good pleasure. 

2. Divine revelation, therefore, as to 
its matter or content, is the subject mat- 
ter thus revealed. It is that body of di- 
vine truth, called the Word of God, 
which is thus disclosed or made known 
to man by God. It is the truth, doc- 
trine, knowledge, wisdom, warning, or 
message that has been communicated 
from above. 

We now have before us a comparative- 
ly clear view of Biblical revelation as an 
idea. That idea is seen to agree sub- 
stantially with what we noted of the 
extra-Biblical idea of revelation, viz., that 
of the impartation of truth, the commu- 
nication of knowledge, from divine or 
extra-human sources. The idea of Bibli- 
cal revelation, then, is not that of some- 
thing thought out, something “reached” 
by natural processes in the gropings of 
man after the infinite, but rather of 
something communicated to earth from 
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heaven. In the words of Professor B. 
B. Warfield we may say: 


“The characteristic element in the Bi- 
ble idea of revelation in its highest sense 
is that the organs of revelation are not 
creatively concerned in the revelations 
made through them, but occupy a recep- 
tive attitude. The contents of their mes- 
sages are not something thought out, 
inferred, hoped, or feared by them, but 
something conveyed to them, often 
forced upon them by the irresistible 
might of the revealing Spirit. No con- 
ception can do justice to the Bible 
idea of revelation which neglects these 
PaCtSsae 


The Scriptures claim inspiration. They 
claim to contain an ever-advancing rev- 
elation of God, the revelation of redemp- 
tion. As such the Bible has stood the 
test of ages. Cumulative and numberless 
are the arguments that combine in 
mighty phalanx to sustain the Bible’s 
claims on these lines. And we whose 
hopes are built thereupon feel well as- 
sured from the accumulated facts of cen- 
turies that, though “the heavens and 
earth shall pass away,” yet “the word of 
the Lord shall endure forever.” 


12“*Tohnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia,” art ‘‘Rey- 
elation.” 


fHotes and Comments on Current Diterature 
Jesus and the Old Testament According to Recent Critics 


Professor Winstead Paine Bone, A.M., Lebanon, Tenn. 


Jesus always spoke as if the Old Test- 
ament was to Him a very familiar book, 
and as if His knowledge of its contents 
in all their height and depth and breadth 
was both profound and accurate. The 
natural impression which we get from 


His teachings is that He regarded 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as 
He interpreted them, as _ absolutely 


truthful, trustworthy and _ inviolable. 
There is no instance in which He 
regards, or even seems to regard, any 
of their narratives as mythical or legend- 
ary. On the other hand, whenever He 
alludes to any of the incidents recorded 
in the Old Testament, He does so ap- 
parently with the conviction that the 


events actually occurred. There is a 
tone of certainty in these references. 
When He utters the words, for example, 
“As it was in the days of Noah,” or “Re- 
member Lot’s wife,’ we think of the his- 
toricity of the events. It is not so in 
the case of the parables; for the refer- 
ences there belong to an entirely differ- 
ent sphere. But we may go further. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to stop 
short of saying that Jesus regarded the 
Old Testament as a divine book, the very 
word of God itself. For He took His 
stand upon the Book, accepting its teach- 
ings, so it appears in the Gospel narra- 


tives, as infallible authority both for doc- | 


trine and practice. These Scriptures, He 
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said, could not be broken; that is, they 
could never be relieved of their author- 
ity. 

This was in substance the view which 
Jesus had of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. But He had a very different view 
of the rabbinic additions and the multi- 
tudinous misinterpretations which bur- 
dened the Bible student of His day. It 
was a part of His mission to set these 
aside, and to clear the field, so to speak, 
for a better understanding of the Old 
Testament. He was exceedingly diligent 
in His efforts to get men to see the 
truth behind the letter. This truth was 
recognized as God’s truth, and as being 
good for men’s souls. Jesus was not, 
properly speaking, a literalist. He op- 
posed the literalists of His day. They 
were too narrow and mechanical in 
their interpretations, and often missed 


the spirit of Old Testament teach- 
ing. Just so it is with many mod- 
ern students of the Bible, especially 


those whose criticism of it is destructive. 
Their literalism is not quite the same as 
the literalism of the Jewish rabbis; but 
it is literalism nevertheless. They find 
fault with the Old Testament—with its 
ethics, its history, its science, its doc- 
trines—all because they are literalists. 
Like the Jewish rabbis, again, they con- 
fuse certain narrow and erroneous inter- 
pretations of the Bible with the Bible 
itself. Sometimes, too, they reject one 
erroneous interpretation of the Bible, 
only to put another in its place. 

If we accept the view, as we should, 
that in the Bible we have a progressive 
revelation—that is, a revelation with cer- 
tain recognized stages of progress in it— 
we are not for that reason to infer that 
the view which Jesus had of the Scrip- 
tures was incompatible with such an idea 
of progress. Jesus was not only able to 
discriminate, but He actually did discrim- 
inate hetween the temporary and the per- 
manent elements in the Old Testament. 

The example of Jesus in discriminat- 
ing between these temporary and perma- 
nent elements is, in the opinion of some, 
Professor George Adam Smith, for ex- 
ample, a sufficient justification for “what 
is so large a part of modern criticism.” 
Here, he thinks, modern criticism finds its 
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“charter.” Accordingly, Jesus is, in more 
ways than one, the “first critic.” To sus- 
tain this view, Professor Smith, having 
referred to the Jewish traditions of Jesus’ 
time, says (“Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament,” pp. 
12-20): 


“Not only did Jesus reject these tra- 
ditions. He equally rejected some parts. 
of the law itself, and directed his own 
conduct in sovereign indifference to 
many other parts.... Sometimes he 
took special precepts of the law, like 
the sixth and seventh Commandments, 
and enforced a fulfilment of them far be- 
yond their literal meaning. Or he took 
the rigorous precept, ‘an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,’ or the state- 
ment which is not found in the Old Tes- 
tament in so many words, but which ex- 
presses the temper of much of the law: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy,’ and he reversed them. Or 
he took the law of divorce and declared 
it to have been temporary, granted to a 
rude age of the nation’s development 
and now to be abrogated. .. . Our Lord 
himself has set us the example of a great 
discrimination. He came not only to do 
the law, but to judge the law, and while 
there are parts of it which he renounced 
by simply leaving them behind him, 
there are other parts upon which he 
turned with spoken condemnation. He 
did not allegorise or spiritualise them as 
has always been the manner of some of 
his followers, bound to the letter of the 
Scripture and seeking to escape the con- 
sequences of their bondage by thus com- 
promising with the truth, but he strictly 
condemned them.” 


But Professor Smith is not alone in 
this matter, at least in so far as the abro- 
gation of the Mosaic laws is concerned. 
Several other recent writers are in the 
habit of referring to the subject in the 
same way. In the opinion of some, Jesus 
sets aside the law of retaliation and im- 
poses instead His own law of non-resist- 
ing endurance of injuries even the most 
exasperating. He repeals, too, the Mo- 
saic ordinance providing for divorce and 
promulgates His own law entirely pro- 
hibiting divorce except for one cause. 
One writer (Alexander, “The Son of 
Man,” p. 227) says this in so many words. 
Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale, in 
his discussion of the law of retaliation 
(“New Testament Theology,” p. 21, text 
and footnote), says: 


law of retaliation which 
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magistrates were to apply under certain 
restrictions in the punishment of crimes; 
it was popularly applied to justify per- 
sonal, private revenge. Unwarranted as 
this application was, we can not justly 
say that it was to this alone to which Je- 
sus objected. ... The legal rule in ques- 
tion was not merely a lex retributionis, 
but a lex talionis. All penal legislation 
proportions penalty to crime, but it does 
not punish in kind.” 

The question to be raised here is, Is 
the attitude of Jesus to the Old Testa- 
ment correctly represented by these quo- 
tations? I can not think so. When did 
Jesus ever “strictly condemn” amy of the 
teachings of the Old Testament? When 
did He ever reverse any of the laws of 
Moses, and especially for the reason that 
they were considered to be wrong in 
principle? True, the ceremonial law, for 
example, was superseded. But was it 
not the divine plan that it should be su- 
perseded, when its purpose was fulfilled? 
Does any one have to suppose that the 
Old Testament revelation was all wrong, 
or even partially false, simply because 
it was imperfect or fragmentary? Could 
not the divine light in the Old Testament 
period increase from time to time? Was 
that which was transient in form bad 
simply because it was transient? Are 
we to suppose that there was to be no 
progress in God’s dealing with men? Is 
it the function of revelation to make men 
stationary when once the revelation has 
reached them? Or, are we rather to sup- 
pose that the revelation was intended to 
improve and advance the recipients of it? 

Certainly it is true, as Paul claims, that 
the law—not merely the moral law, but 
the entire law—was “holy, and righteous, 
and good” (Rom. vii. 12); it came from 
God. The inferiority of the law—its 
transient or temporary nature—does not 
disprove its divine origin. It had a pro- 
vidential mission in the world. In like 
manner we may say that the Mosaic law 
of retaliation and the Mosaic law of di- 
vorce had a providential mission in the 
world. They were good as far as they 
went; they were suitable—they were the 
best perhaps—for the times in which 
they were given. They certainly went in 
the direction which leads to Christ. The 
whole of the Old Testament goes in the 
‘same direction—a truth which the two 
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disciples on the way to Emmaus had, in 
a wonderful way, impressed on their 
hearts. 

Let us examine now more closely those 
parts of the Mosaic law which, accord- 
ing to the claim of Professor Smith and 
others, Jesus condemned or referred to 
m a disparaging way. While doing so let 
us keep in mind that clearest and strong- 
est utterance of His in regard to His at- 
titude to the Old Testament: 

“Think not that I came to destroy the 
law or the prophets: I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto 
you, Till heaven and earth pass away, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the law, till all these things 
be accomplished” (Matt. v. 17, 18). 

No other passage is so plain and posi- 
tive as this one on the subject before us. 
In interpreting the other passages under 
consideration this one is regulative. Je- 
sus was not hostile to any part of the 
Old Testament. On the other hand, He 
identified Himself with every part of it, 
declaring at the same time that every 
requirement, every promise, would find 
its consummation in Him. In a general 
way, and also by way of illustration, we 
may say that in the New Testament we 
have the perfect fruit, while in the Old 
Testament we have only the bud or the 
flower. But I do not understand Jesus 
to mean that for that reason we are to 
condemn or disparage the flower. 

But general remarks are not sufficient. 
Professor Smith has made his specifica- 
tions. The only right way in a matter 
like this is to meet specification with spe- 
cifiecation. 

Here is the first one. Jesus took 
“special precepts of the law, like the 
sixth and seventh commandments, and 
enforced a fulfilment of them beyond 
their literal meaning.” Surely no one will 
deny this. But it is not a new view. It 
is one which we have been taught from 
our! youth wp, This is very far from say- 
ing that Jesus abrogated, or reversed, or 
condemned, or disparaged the Mosaic 
laws prohibiting murder and adultery. 
Those were wholesome laws, and con- 
tained nothing wrong in principle They 
contained nothing antagonistic to any- 
thing tawght by our Lord. There is not 
the faintest suggestion that He would 
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have men to go in a direction contrary 
to that indicated by these command- 
ments. Jesus does not even blame Moses 
for not going further, although He Him- 
self certainly went further than the mere 
letter of those laws. But it was now 
time to go further; new light had come; 
the world was now prepared for the more 
spiritual truth. 


What more can we say when we take 
up the Mosaic law of retaliation? What 
evidence is there of a reversal of legis- 
lation here? Apparently none whatever. 
Did the Mosaic law of retaliation allow 
or encourage the exercise of private re- 
venge? If so, why was the law estab- 
lished? Why were the cases to go be- 
fore a regular court? Was it not rather 
to repress the spirit of revenge? If so, 
why should Jesus undertake to reverse 
the law? It is very important here not 
te overlook the fact that Moses some- 
times went beyond the consideration of 
the overt act. He did not stop, for ex- 
ample, with the words, “Thou shalt not 
kill” He also said, “Thou shalt. not hate 
thy brother in thy heart” (Lev. xix. 17). 
If it be said that in the so-called law of 
retaliation he encouraged the exercise of 
the spirit of revenge, we have to remem- 
ber, as an offset to such a claim, the 
words found in Lev. xix. 18, “Thou shalt 
not take vengeance nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy: people; but 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The Mosaic law of retaliation (Exod. 
sont 245° Ley, xxiv. 20; Deut. xix. 21). is 
a law which, when read in the light of the 
the context, simply proportions penalty 
to crime. We misinterpret Moses when 
we insist upon a literal interpretation of 
the words, “Life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe” (Exod. xxi. 23- 
25). Such an interpretation reduces the 
law to an absurdity. 

There is absolutely no proof that Mo- 
ses expected this figurative language to 
be literally carried out. There is, how- 
ever, evidence to the contrary. Moses is 
giving laws concerning crimes of vio- 
lence, and concerning damage done by or 
to beasts. Many illustrations are given 
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of the application of the law of retalia- 
tion, but the punishment is not always in 
kind. Even in death for death, there is 
mo proof that the two were to be in kind. 
In many cases where similar injuries 
were done, the payment of money took 
the place of some other form of punish- 
ment. The great principle was that the 
punishment must be in proportion to the 
crime, 

This same principle was found in the 
laws of Solon of Greece, and in the Ro- 
man Twelve Tables. Our own legal sys- 
tem is built upon it. But the laws of 
Draco, seventh century B.C., neglected 
such a principle, punishing as they did 
almost every crime with death. But in 
the laws of Moses only a few offenses— 
perhaps a dozen—called for capital pun- 
ishment. There would be no harm in 
making out the laws. of Moses to be as 
rigorous and unjust as those of Draco, if 
it were true. Wecan let all theories of the 
Bible go when they are contradicted by 
incontrovertible facts; but the claim that 
the so-called law of retaliation was wrong 
in principle is not incontrovertible. 


We have now to consider the Mosaic 
law of divorce. Did Jesus abrogate it, or 
did he rather complete it? In the pres- 
ent writer’s opinion He did the latter, not 
the former. It would be well to notice 
first what Moses actually said, and the 
kind of people for whom he legislated. 


Here is his statute: 

“When a man taketh a wife, and mar- 
rieth her, then shall it be, if she find no 
favor in his eyes, because he hath found 
some unseemly thing in her, that he shall 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give 
it in her hand, and send her out of his 
house. And when she is departed out of 
his house, she may go and be another 
man’s wife” (Deut. xxiv. 1, 2). 

Now, we are not to understand by this 
enactment that Moses is for the first time 
making ‘divorce legal. We hear of di- 
vorces in the patriarchal age, and they 
were provided in the Code of Ham- 
murabi. The aim of Moses was to miti- 
gate the evils of society round about him. 
He wished to discourage polygamy; to 
remedy the evils of ill-assorted matclies 
arbitrarily made by parents and masters; 
to make more formal, and thus to hedge 
with difficulty, the matter of securing di- 
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vorces; and to enforce higher standards 
of purity among those who had entered 
into the marriage relation. The Jews of 
our Lord’s time were not agreed among 
themselves as to the meaning of the Mo- 
saic statute. The school of Shammai laid 
great stress on the words, “some un- 
seemly thing,” and hence denied the right 
of divorce except for adultery. But the 
school of Hillel allowed divorce for al- 
most any cause. 

Our Lord’s teaching concerning divorce 
is found in three passages: Matt. v. 31, 
32; Matt. xix. 3-9; and Mark x. 1-12. The 
second and third of these passages refer 
to the same historical occasion. The 
Pharisees, hoping to entrap Him, asked 
the question, “Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause?” (Mat- 
thew). 

Jesus then mentions what is said in 
Gen. ii. 24, in order to set forth as a part 
of His teaching the ideal conception of 
marriage. It would at “rst seem that He 
rules out divorce altogether. 

The Pharisees now ask, “Why, then, 
did Moses command to give a bill of di- 
vorcement?” 

Jesus replied, “Moses for your hard- 
ness of heart suffered you to put away 
your wives.” That is, the law was adapt- 
ed to “the rude age of the nation’s de- 
velopment,” as Professor Smith says. 
But it does not follow that Jesus abro- 
gated the law of divorce. 

In Matt. xix. 9, He says: 

“Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery.” 

Substantially the same thing is said in 
Matt. v. 31, 32. Here Jesus permits di- 
vorce for one cause, conjugal infidelity. 
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In this instance He is more definite and 
restrictive than Moses, and He points 
perhaps to a more spiritual ideal. But it 
can not be said that in principle Jesus an- 
tagonizes Moses, even if with Holtz- 
mann, Wendt, Schmiedel and others we 
regard the words, “except for fornica- 
tion,” as an interpolation by some later 
hand. The position taken here, however, 
is that the words, “except for fornica- 
tion,” are the actual words of Jesus. The 
reasons usually assigned for doubting 
their genuineness are not satisfactory. 
It is very difficult to see why the account 
in Matthew is “distinctly secondary” to 
the one in Mark (Hastings’ Dictionary, 
Extra Vol., p. 27); or why the exceptive 
phrase is any more satisfactory in its 
nature than the rest of the verse in which 
we find it; or why any one should regard 
the exceptive phrase itself as not in ac- 
cordance with the general teaching of 
Jesus. 

As a general rule, at least, Jesus did 
not lay down rules for His followers, but 
principles. He did not abrogate the law 
of Moses; He completed it by setting 
forth the great principle behind it. He 
set forth more fully the divine conception 
of marriage; and all He had to say 
about divorce was calculated to give men 
a truer, higher, and more wholesome 
view of that important matter. It would 
be better not to regard what He said 
about divorce as statutory legislation, but 
as the annunciation of a great principle 
for the guidance of Christian people in 
every age. I understand this to be the 
view also of Professor Votaw, in his very 
excellent article on the Sermon on the 
Mount (Hastings’ Dictionary, Extra Vol., 
pp. 27, 28). 


Were There 


More Than 


Four Gospels? 


Fred Perry Powers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is important to know whether the 
Gospels we have are the only histories 
of our Lord’s ministry of which there 
is evidence, or whether they are merely 
selections from a large number of docu- 


“4Reprinted by permission from The Christian 
Work and Evangelist of September 17, 1904. 


ments of that class; and whether the 
Church has honored them because they 
are of Apostolic origin, or attributed 
an Apostolic origin to them because it 
liked them. 

Professor Moore’s Lowell Lectures on 
“The New Testament in the Christian 
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Church’ urges in general the view, that 
our sacred documents were selected from 
a large mass of similar documents, and 
that the principle of selection was the 
spiritual taste of the Fathers, the Apos- 
tolic origin being attributed to docu- 
ments which on other accounts it was 
desired to preserve in constant use. 

But a great deal of the testimony 
Professor Moore presents supports the 
traditional view, and he does not seem 
to prove his own case, On the whole 
his lectures strengthen the conviction 
that we have all the Gospels there ever 
were; that is, histories of our Lord’s 
ministry in distinction from supplement- 
ary traditions of His infancy, the flight 
into Egypt, His visits to the spirits in 
prison, etc., and that the Fathers exer- 
cised a sound discretion in separating the 
Apostolic documents from the others. 

Professor Moore dates the Diatessaron 
“certainly after the year 172.” Some 
would put it twenty years earlier. But, 
however this may be, Tatian’s knowl- 
edge of the Christian documents went 
back at least as far as 150; and at that 
early date our Four Gospels were so 
well known as the sources, and the only 
sources, of Christian knowledge that 
“By the Four” had as definite a mean- 
ing as “The Twelve” has. The Diates- 
saron, only within a few years become 
accessible, is made up of our Four Gos- 
pels, and none others, and begins with 
St. John, and uses his Gospel copiously, 
in spite of the arguments of present-day 
scholars, that in 150, or even later, the 
Fourth Gospel was a new work of un- 
known origin. 


On page 94 Professor Moore says: 


“To Tatian, and to some others in his 
time, the divine thing in the Gospel was 
still simply the tradition concerning Je- 
sus. The incomparable worth was in the 
substance, and not in the word as yet.” 


But two pages earlier he admits that 


“Tatian’s faithfulness to his sources, 
after all, sets a limit to the thoroughness 
of his proceeding.” 


2“The New Testament in the Christian Church,’’ 
eight lectures by Edward Caldwell Moore, Pro- 
fessor of theology in Harvard University. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. 


On page 72 he says: 

“We may assume that from the time 
when men began to know our four ca- 
nonical Gospels, all serious use of other 
Gospels, save in remoter places... fell 
away.... The force which prevented 
that reduction [of all to one], after the 
manner of Tatian’s Diatesseron, had been 
operative from the beginning. That 
force was, namely, the apprehension of 
these four as in some sense original wit- 
nesses,” 

Here is an implication that many other 
Gospels preceded, but gave way to our 
four; but there is an explicit admission 
that our four were recognized from the 
first as of higher evidential value than 
others. That original testimony and 
Apostolic authority were looked for is 
shown on pages 125-6, where it is said 
of the Muratorian fragment, that empha- 
sis is laid upon the fact that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel describes himself 
in his First Epistle as one who had seen 
and heard that of which he told: 

“Being an eye witness is evidently the 
main matter with reference to the au- 
thorship of the Gospels.” 

There is another implication of a multi- 
plicity of Gospels on page 73, when the 
author says of A. D. 155: 

“The process had begun which ended 
in the elimination of all Gospels but the 
four.” 

But as to these conjectural Gospels 
the author says, pages 139-140, 

“The Gospels and fragments of Gospels, 
which have come down to us outside the 
canon do not make upon us the impres- 
sion that the class to which they belong, 
even if we possessed it in far greater 
fullness than we do, would have added 
much to our knowledge concerning the 
Gospel of Jesus. The fragments of the 
Gospels according to the Hebrews, ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, according to 
Peter, are either very meagre in 
their content or they show a tendency 
to interpretation of their subject, in far 
greater measure than do the canonical 
Gospels. 7... There) 1s “no apocryphal 
Gospel whose wide dissemination can be 
proved.” 

Virtually, then, there is no evidence 
of the existence of any histories of our 
Lord’s ministry except our Four Gospels. 


And now on what ground did the 
Fathers separate the canonical from the 
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other documents? Professor Moore 


says, on page 127: 

“The Fragmentist does not perceive, 
what is to us so obvious, that, in the 
large, the Christian Church accepted 
these books because of its feeling 
for their spiritual content, and only 
afterward reasoned about their author- 
ship, their original destination, and other 
concrete facts of the same sort.” 


But the Fragmentist (Muratorian 
fragment) wrote at so early a date as 
to discredit this dictum, and Professor 
Moore himself abandons it in other 
places. The Fragmentist, he says, pages 
127-8: 

“For himself ... accepts, beside our 
Book of Revelation, the Apocalypse of 
Peter although he knows that there are 
many Christians who will not suffer it 
to be read in the churches. But the 
Shepherd of Hermas, though many love 
it, may not be placed upon the same 
level with the Revelation of the Apostle 
John. It has been written within com- 
paratively recent years, and by a man 
whom some of the Fragmentist’s readers 
may have known. It may still be read 
privately for edification. But the infer- 
ence is that only such works as are 
deemed to have been written by Apos- 
tles or, at least, within the Apostolic 
circle, are to be read in the services for 
public worship.” 


The Apocalypse was accepted—(page 
204,) yet it “never signified so much 
to the Church as did the Romans... 
because, with the exception of a few 
glorious Christian passages, the content 
and quality of the Apocalypse, its spirit, 
made no appeal to them.” Why was the 
much-loved Shepherd of Hermas_ ex- 
cluded, and the unintelligible Revelation 
included in the canon, except that the 
latter was, and the former was not, of 
Apostolic origin? 


On page 131 Professor Moore says: 


“The document is Apostolic because it 
is read, and is not, as they continually 
say, ‘read because it is Apostolic.’ ” 

But this leaves the problem of the 
Revelation and the Shepherd of Hermas 
wholly inexplicable. -On the page pre- 
vious to this he admits that “at times it 
is to the undoubted credibility of the 
eye-witness that his book owes its place 
in the canon.” 
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On page 280 he says: 


“There were many theologies current, 
just as we have seen that in this time 
there were many Gospels current besides 
the four later canonized.” 


But we have seen nothing of the kind, 
and this theory of a selective canon- 
ization the author knocks down as fast 
as he sets it up. On page 140 he says: 

“Surely we must marvel at the spiritual 
tact and appreciation of the true issue 
which was involved, with which the 
Christian men of the generation before 
the canon proceeded in the choice of 
books which should be publicly read. 
For it was these men who left relatively 
little for the later generation deliberately 
to reject.” 

But on the very same page he admits 
that “the canon, as it was finally de- 
clared, is really only the codifying and 
legalizing of what was traditional.” 

Then there was no selection at all. 
The Church merely drew a formal line 
of demarcation between what had always 
been known as Apostolic and what had 
been known as non-Apostolic, although 
this excluded some books Christians 
cared a great deal for, and included some 
as to which they were indifferent. “The 
Epistle to the Hebrews seems to have 
been highly esteemed” by the Church, 
but there was prolonged fight over 
its right to a place in the canon because 
its Apostolic authorship was in dispute. 
According to Professor Moore’s theory, 
an Apostolic authorship should have 
been attributed to this book in order to 
sanctify its use. He says, page 153: 

“As regards the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Eastern churches had 
given it a secure place, in some cases, 
though by no means in all, under the 
direct assertion that it was the work of 
Paul. ... But in. the West, more than in 
the East, uncertainty concerning the 
authorship of a book had weight to keep 
it out of the canon, even though the con- 
tent of the book might be approved.” 

The decision of the Fathers may haye 
been erroneous, but it is evident that the 
dispute was over the authorship of the 
book, rather than over its spiritual 
value. 

And finally, on page 270, Professor 
Moore says: , 

“There can be no manner of doubt that — 
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this was that which the Church at the 
end of the second century faithfully tried 
to do. It sought to go back to the Apos- 
tles and to Jesus. We have seen the men 
of that time making a more and more 
sharply defined canon of New Testament 
Scripture as part of their effort to find 
out just what Jesus, and the Apostles un- 
der the immediate inspiration of Jesus, 


had said.” 

What, then, becomes of the theory 
that the Fathers invented an Apostolic 
authorship for any books they were 
fond of, and denied the Apostolic origin 
of any book whose teachings did not 
accord with their theology? The more 
the differences between Peter, Paul and 
John are emphasized or exaggerated, the 
more significant is it that writings at- 
tributed to all three are in the canon. 

As to the Fourth Gospel, the publica- 
tion of the Diatesseron has made the re- 
jection of its Apostolic origin exceed- 
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ingly difficult. Some of the arguments 
for and against such an origin are -be- 
yond the capacity of the unlearned to 


judge. But there is one within the reach 
of any fairly educated person. A con- 
siderable amount of Second Century 


Christian literature is accessible to Eng- 
lish readers. Let any one read some of 
these and then read the Fourth Gospel, 
and if he is capable of believing that the 
last was written outside the Apostolic 
circle and fifty or seventy-five years after 
the death of the last of the men who 
walked with Jesus, his literary taste must 
have become blunted. The Fourth Gos- 
pel rises above the Synoptics, and they 
are infinitely superior to the apocryphal 
gospels and the other second century 
literature. Jf the Fourth Gospel was 
produced about A. D. 150 it is the most 
astonishing freak in all literature, 


‘* Dies Civiles ”’ 


or ‘‘ Dies Ineffabiles ’’ ? 


President W. M. McPheeters, D.D., Columbia, S. C. 


Our question relates of course to the 
“days” of Genesis i. Dr. Dods says with 
great positiveness, and even with the 
suggestion of some heat: 

“If, for example, the word ‘day’ in 
these chapters, does not mean a period of 
twenty-four hours, the interpretation of 
Scripture is hopeless.’” 

Obviously, if mere peremptoriness of 
affirmation can settle a question, it would 
be a waste of time to proceed with this 
paper. But then we would find ourselves 
ina dilemma. For Delitzsch, not a whit 
behind Dr. Dods either in strength of 
conviction or statement, says: 

“Tt is a childish, or, to speak plainly, a 
foolish notion arbitrarily forced upon 
the narrative without compulsory rea- 
sons, to make it measure the lapse of 
time from morning to evening and to 
morning again by a clock of human man- 
ufacture.’”” 

So easy is it to offset one ipse dixit 
with another. 

Let us, then, attempt to get the real 
issue distinctly before us. This, as it 


1“‘Expositor’s Bible,’’ Genesis, p. 4. 
2“Commentary on Genesis,” gth ed., p. 85. 


seems to me, has not always been clear- 
ly apprehended. The issue, then, is sim- 
ply this: Does the word “day” in Genesis 
i. stand for a precisely defined period of 
time, or does it stand for an undefined 
period of time? That is the real issue. 
Precision or lack of precision in defining 
the length of time occupied in each sev- 
eral work of creation, and in all of them 
collectively is the very essence of the 
issue raised by our caption. This fact 
is usually lost sight of. Its significance 
is also lost sight of. But none the less 
it is the pivot of the whole contention 
about the meaning of the term “day” in 
Genesis i. For be it observed that if it 
be maintained that the word “day” in 
this chapter means a period of just twen- 
ty-four hours, no more and no less, then 
a thorough exegesis will not have com- 
pleted its task until it has at least at- 
tempted to explain why the writer of 
Genesis fixed upon this precise period 
rather than some other, shorter or 
longer. 

It is a distinct merit to Dr. Dillmann’s 
treatment of this matter that he has 
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recognized the obligation just referred 
to, and has attempted to explain why the 
writer of Genesis should have fixed upon 
a period of just twenty-four hours, no 
more, no less, for the effecting of each 
“work.” And on the other hand, I think 
that it must be reckoned a weakness of 
Dr. Dods’ treatment of the subject that 
he has apparently overlooked this obliga- 
tion, along, perhaps, with some others. 
At any rate, the most that he has felt 
called upon to say by way of commend- 
ing to the intelligence of his readers the 
position that he has laid down with so 
much emphasis is: 

“Had the writer of this book [i. e, 
Genesis] mingled with his teaching re- 
garding God an explicit and exact ac- 
count of how this world came into exist- 
ence—had he spoken of millions of years, 
instead of speaking of days—in all prob- 
ability he would have been discredited, 
and what he had to say about God would 
have been rejected along with his prema- 
ture science.’” 

Now, with all respect for Dr. Dods, I 
must think that it is only those who 
“have reached the point where convic- 
tions do not wait upon arguments” who 
will be greatly influenced by such a state- 
ment of the case. For one thing, there 
is about it a note of exaggeration too ob- 
vious to escape attention. Dr. Dods 
writes as if to deny the position that, if 
the word “day” " 


in this chapter means “a 
period of twenty-four hours,” it com- 
mitted those who did so to the view that 
the author of Genesis i. had undertaken to 
give “an explicit and exact account of 
how this world came into existence.” But 
does it? Surely not. On the contrary, 
it is Dr. Dods himself, who, as I believe 
without warrant from the text itself, has 
made the writer of Genesis responsible 
for “an explicit and exact” statement of 
the precise number of hours occupied in 
effecting the several creative ‘works” 
and the precise number of days devoted 
to them all. And he has done this appar- 
ently without perceiving that it lays up- 
on him the responsibility of explaining 
why the writer of Genesis allotted just 
twenty-four hours to each “work” and 
just six days to them all. He writes as 
if nothing could be more natural than 
"Ibid, p. 5. 
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just this particular allotment. But the 
reasons for assuming this can hardly be 
At any rate, no other 
ancient cosmogonist fell upon just these 
figures, or these periods. Dr. Dods 
writes as though the author of Gene- 
sis had himself chosen this particular 
time-definition, or had, unconsciously to 
himself, been guided to the selection of 
it, in order to safeguard the spiritual 
welfare of his contemporaries. But 
either of these suppositions will be 
found to have its embarrassments. If 
the writer of Genesis himself chose this 
precise time-definition out of considera- 
tion for his contemporaries, it would look 
as if they felt some peculiar sensitiveness 
upon the subject. But what was there to 
commend to them so precise a definition 
of time as against some other, or as 
against an undefined period? And if we 
suppose that the author of Genesis was 
supernaturally guided to this very precise 
and specific definition of time we only 
involve ourselves in new and needless 
difficulties. 

But all other objections apart, it looks 
very much as if Dr. Dods’ wholly proper 
concern for the religious edification of 
the contemporaries of the author of Ge- 
nesis i. had led him to ignore the bearing 
of the statements of this chapter—that is, 
according to his view of them—upon the 
edification of us moderns. In a word, 
he overlooks the fact that we moderns 
are as mutch in need of some modus vi- 
vendi between our scientific knowledge 
and the statements of Genesis i. as were 
those to whom it first came of a modus 
vivendi between its statements and their 
scientific ignorance. He tells us that, due 
regard for the edification of the ancients 
forbade the introduction into Genesis i. 
of statements that would bring the ac- 
count into sharp and conscious collision 
with their crass ignorance. This in the 
abstract is reasonable enough. The only 
difficulty is to see how the word “day” 
in the sense of a period of undefined 
duration would have in any wise startled 
even the most ignorant of them. But, 
surely, by the same token, the needs of 
us moderns demand a form of statement 
that will not bring the account into hope- 
less collision with our fuller and mors 
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accurate knowledge—that is, if the Bible 
is, as we claim that it is, not a book for 
one age, or one people, or one stage of 
development, but a universal book. To 
write such a book was certainly no easy 
task. [ am not now undertaking to show 
that the Genesis writer succeeded in his 
contribution to it. I am simply pointing 
out the fact that, if the religious edifica- 
tion of us moderns is to be considered, it 
was in vain that he was wise in avoiding 
the Scylla of a too “explicit and exact 
account of how this world came into ex- 
istence,”’ if he rushed straightway into 
the Charybdis of placing upon record 
“an explicit” statement that the “exact” 
number of hours consumed in each 
“work” was just twenty-four, and the 
“exact” number of days covered by all 
the “works” was just six. This is only 
saying that if the writer of Genesis rep- 
resents God as having produced the 
separation of ‘the waters which are 
above the firmament from the waters 
which are beneath the firmament” in 
twenty-four hours, then, in all probabili- 
ty, he will, as soon as this is generally 
understood, be “discredited,” and what 
he has to say about God rejected along 
with his antiquated science. Why not? 
How under such circumstances can the 
god of Genesis be an object of adoration 
to those who accept the findings of as- 
tronomy and of geology? On such a 
view, the god of Genesis, besides being 
in reality a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion, must also seem to be a crude cari- 
cature of the living God, in which every 
other attribute has been dwarfed into in- 
significance by a ridiculous development 
of the single attribute of power. I am 
not denying, of course, that it would 
have been easy enough for the writer 
of Genesis i., along with all other an- 
cient cosmogonists, to fall into just this 
blunder. Nor am I at all sure that had 
he done so, it would greatly have offend- 
ed the intelligence of his own contempo- 
raries—though as to how it would have 
affected their religious interests is ob- 
viously another question. What I must 
insist upon is, that, if the writer’s pur- 
pose was religious edification, then, how- 
ever useful this chapter may once have 
been with such a caricature in it, its day 
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of usefulness, so far as we moderns are 
concerned, is past. We may indeed con- 
tinue to admire the writer of Genesis i., 
recognizing the fact that in spite of what 
is grotesque about his narrative, there are 
elements of grandeur in his spiritual con- 
ceptions. But, after all is said, it will be 
the writer himself, and not his god, who 
will command our reverence. The latter 
will be judged to be too greatly lacking 
in the qualities of reality and of propor- 
tion to elicit either our admiration or our 
awe. A god with the arms of a Brobding- 
nagian, and the head of a Lilliputian, 
may, indeed, be an object of curious 
and even of instructive interest to us all, 
but will hardly minister to the religious 
edification of any who would not care to 
use Swift’s “Meditations Upon a Broom- 
stick” in their devotions, 


Dr. Dillmann, to a consideration of 
whose views upon the matter in hand we 
may now turn our attention, is not a whit 
behind Dr. Dods either in the strength 
of his convictions or the positiveness 
with which he expresses them. He says, 
quite summarily: 

“Day here is to be understood as dies 
civilis.” * 

And again: 

“Tn truth, the author thought of noth- 
ing else but days.”® 

The very different nature of Dr. Dill- 
mann’s commentary, however, enables 
him to give his argument for this view 
with much more fulness than was possi- 
ble for Dr. Dods. Let us, then, follow 
him with care. 

He bases his first argument upon the 
recurrent formula: 

“And there became, i. e., there ap- 
peared, there came into place, an even- 


ing and there became a morning, day one, 
1. e,, a first day.” ° 


His comment upon these words is: 


“ek * %* * the result following from the 
roundabout description of day as two 
halves marked off by ereb and boger, is 
that by yom the author means an ordi- 
nary day of twenty-four hours.” 


4“Commentary on Genesis,’ Vol. I., p. 63- 

STbid, p. 64. 

®Both the translation and the black face type 
are Dr. Dillmann’s. Jbid, p. 62. 

TJbid, p. 64. 
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I feel confident, however, that reflec- 
tion will cause the reader first to doubt, 


and, in the end, to discard this conclusion ~ 


of Dr. Dillmann. For one thing, it quiet- 
ly ignores not only the cumbrousness, 
but the absolute needlessness of this for- 
mula, if the author’s purpose had been 
merely to enumerate a succession of solar 
days. Further, it fails to explain the 
significance of the recurrence of the for- 
mula itself, and also all that is character- 
istic in it. Let the reader glance again 
at Dr. Dillmann’s admirable translation 
of this striking formula. Let him notice 
the emphasis that it places upon the idea 
ef becoming, and upon the idea an 
“evening becoming” and a “morning be- 
coming.” Let him note also the persistent 
repetition of this formula six times in 
succession. Having done this, then let 
him ask himself the question: Is this 
merely a “roundabout description” of “an 
ordinary day of twenty-four hours’? and 
try to assign to himself some even plausi- 
ble explanation for the employment of 
so extraordinary a circumlocution? If 
the “evening” be simply another term 
for “night,” then by the emphasis laid 
upon its becoming the author inevitably 
suggests to his readers the grotesque idea 
that God rested over night and recuper- 
His energies for each succeeding 
“work.” Further, it emphasizes thé idea 
of the completeness and exactness of the 
period of twenty-four hours in a way 
that is wholly unaccountable. Dr. Dill- 
mann’s own account of why the writer 
of Genesis was led to represent each suc- 
cessive “work” as occupying just a day 
calls for no such exaggerated emphasis 
being placed upon either the becoming 
of an evening and the becoming of a 
morning, or upon the completeness and 
exactness of the period of twenty-four 
hours. 

What Dr. Dillmann’s explanation of 
the use of the term “day” in this chapter 
is, we must now notice. It constitutes 
the core of his argument for the dies civ- 
ilis theory. Further, as I have already 
said, his attempt at an explanation is one 
among many evidences of his greatness 
as an exegete. Certainly no one who 
holds to the dies civilis theory can fairly 
ignore the obligation that rests upon him 
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to give some rational account of why it 
was that the author of Genesis should 
have fixed upon just that period and no 
other as the time occupied in each sey- 
eral creative “work.” Dr. Dillmann’s ex- 
planation of this point will be found, in- 
deed, to constitute the very core of his 
argument for “an ordinary day of twen- 
ty-four hours.” I give his statement in 
its entirety that his argument may lose 
none of its cumulative effect by being 
taken up point by point. It is as follows: 


“In truth, the author thought of noth- 
ing else than days. He has embraced the 
process of creation in the framework of 
seven days, because concerned in prov- 
ing the institution of the Sabbath. Had 
he not had this object in view, he would 
have been able to allow still shorter 
spaces of time than days to elapse be- 
tween the several works, but not longer 
periods. 

“Periods of thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, or millions of years may be in 
their place in the view taken by natural 
science of the origin of the world, be- 
cause it must consider the gradualness 
of the working of secondary causes. But 
in the purely religious view this regard 
for secondary causes. has no place, and 
the only concern is how to make clear 
the divine causality in the bringing forth 
of the final result, i. e., in this case, the 
several works. For this purpose short 
periods of time not only suffice, but are 
alone suitable. Let one consider how it 
would be if had been said: ‘God a 
Let there be light; and there was light, 
and there passed a thousand or ten thou- 
sand years.’ In that case the divine rest, 
instead of being at the end of the whole 
creation, would rather fall in each sepa- 
rate creation period. And the author 
must needs have described, not creation 
by the Word, but a bringing forth by the 
action of secondary causes.” ® 

Such is Dr. Dillmann’s account of the 
matter. What shall we say to it? Is it 
a valid explanation, suited to satisfy the 
understanding and the conscience? Or, 
despite its ingenuity and _ plausibility, 
does it involve us in new and serious dif- 
ficulties? To me it seems to do the lat- 
ter. aa = 

For one thing, the explanation as a 
whole is based upon the assumption, that 
the narrative in Genesis i. is, after all, a _ 
“free poetic invention of the author.” 
More than this, it can not be set do 


to mere “naiveté,”’ wherever that 
5“Commentary on Genesis, pp. 64, 65. 
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mean in such connections, but was clear- 
ly and deliberately premeditated. This 
follows, when Dr. Dillmann tells us that 
the author, had it fallen in with his con- 
venience, might have allowed “still 
shorter spaces of time than days to elapse 
between the several works.” Many, of 
course, find no difficulty in holding that 
Genesis i. is nothing more than just “a 
free poetic invention of its author.” This 
easy escape from the responsibilities of 
exegesis has, to be sure, its attractions. 
But then it has its own peculiar troubles. 
I shall only hint at two of them, One is 
that so good an authority as Gunkel tells 
us more than once, that “Genesis. is 
prose,” not poetry.” 

But a more serious difficulty still is that 
the poetry, or prose-poetry theory does 
not get rid of the fact that for some rea- 
son the poet, or prose-poet struck upon 
the term “day.” Why, is still a pertinent 
and pressing question. 

But to return, Dr. Dillmann has de- 
barred himself from all such: misrepre- 
sentations of this narrative. For in his 
introduction to this chapter we find him 
saying: 

“First of all it is evident that the ac- 
count is not a free poetic invention of 
the author. In his whole work he repre- 
sents himself always as a historian and 
law writer, not as a poet. What he nar- 


rates he held also to have happened, or 
_found it reported as having happened.” 


Now it is clear, I take it, that. Dr. Dill- 
mann’s statements regarding the author 
of Genesis i./can not both be true. They 
are contradictory opposites. If the 
writer “held to have happened” “what he 
narrates” about “the process of creation,” 
having fallen within six days, then obvi- 
ously “he has” not “embraced the pro- 
cess of creation in the framework of 
seven days’ for the purpose even of 
“proving the institution of the Sabbath.” 
And, on the other hand, if “he has em- 
braced the process of creation in the 
frame-work of seven days, because con- 
cerned in proving the Sabbath,” what 
else can we make of his account but “a 
free poetic invention”? 


°“The Legends of Genesis,’’ pp. 37, 38, 41- 
See edition by Open Court Publishing Co, rgor. 
10 “Commentary on Genesis,”’ p. 28. 
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It is an additional objection to Dr. 
Dillmann’s explanation of the use of the 
term “day” in this chapter, that it gratu- 
itously imputes to the author of Genesis 
i. the conscious purpose of perpetrating 
upon his readers a pious fraud. This: fol- 
lows, when Dr. Dillmann assures us “He 
has embraced the process of creation in 
the framework of seven days, because 
concerned in proving the institution of 
the Sabbath,’ 

Now there is nothing in the text to 
justify any such aspersion of the author 
of Genesis i. Further, we are left to sur- 
mise why this writer should be “con- 
cerned to prove” the “institution of the 
Sabbath.” The fact is that this whole 
notion of the use of the term “day,” if 
correct, leaves us with a grave question 
on our hands as to the “institution of the 
Sabbath.” It leaves us also with a ques- 
tion as to the origin of the notion that 
the Sabbath possesses any peculiar sanc- 
tity. Finally, it leaves us wondering what 
sort of ideas of probation the author of 
Genesis had. 

Further, it is at least an incidental dif- 
ficulty with Dr. Dillmann’s explanation 
of the use of the term “day” here, that it 
involves so sharp a contrast between 
what he calls the “scientific view” and 
what he terms the “purely religious 
view” as to create what amounts to a 
serious dilemma. From the language 
used by Dr. Dillmann one might fairly 
infer that the “revelations. of science” as 
to the way that the universe came into 
being do not tend to religious edification. 
And yet, what are the “revelations of sci- 
ence” but men’s attempts to read the 
revelation which God has written, so to 
speak, with His own finger upon the face 
of nature? Was it, then, an infelicity of 
God’s, from “the purely religious” view- 
point to have manifested forth His glory 
through the operation of second causes? 
And was it a divine indiscretion, or at 
least inadvertence, that this revelation 
written with God’s own finger was left 
accessible to man’s curious gaze? To 
me it seems that, like Dr. Dods, Dr. Dill- 
mann is not sufficiently careful in the use 
that he makes of the admitted fact that 


MDBlack face type mine. 
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Genesis was given primarily for religious 
purposes. 

But it is, perhaps, more directly in 
point to note that, Dr. Dillman himself 
being witness, the writer of Genesis i. 
did not feel that, “in the purely religious 
point of view,” “regard for secondary 
causes has no place”: nor did he feel that 
he was at all jeopardizing a due recogni- 
tion of the “divine causality” by recog- 
nizing at the same time the operation and 
co-operation of second causes “in the 
bringing forth of the final result, i. e., in 
this case, the several works” of the suc- 
cessive days: nor does he hesitate to 
recognize also “the gradualness of the 
working cf secondary causes.” For the 
correctness of these positions it is only 
necessary to refer to Dr. Dillmann’s own 
illuminating exposition of this chapter. 

Commenting on the words, ruach 
m’rachpeth (Gen. i. 2), he says: 


“As the bird over her nest, so the all- 
penetrating Spirit of God moves over the 
primeval waters, producing therein, or 
communicating to them, vital powers, and 
so rendering creation possible.” 


If these “vital powers” are not the po- 
tentialities that we call “second causes,” 
we may well ask, what are they? And if 
there is no place for them “in the bring- 
ing forth of the final result, i. e., in this 
case, the several works of the successive 
days,’ one wonders why they were pro- 
duccu and how they rendered “creation 
possible.’ Again commenting on verse 
Ir {. Dr. Dillmann says: 


“God does not say: Let there shoot 
forth on the earth; but: Let the earth 
cause to shoot forth. Since the spring- 
ing of the plants from the earth is yearly 
repeated, the power to accomplish this 
is imparted to it bv apprehension of the 
word of creation.’ 


Here it may be as well to distinguish 
between Dr. Dillmann’s translation and 
his interpretation. With the former 
alone before him one could not fail to 
recognize the efficiency here attributed 
to “second causes” in what we call the 
“creation” of plant-life. Dr. Dillmann’s 
translation of the statement of Genesis 
is true to the original, and it only regis- 


BT bid, p. 59. 
Ibid, p. 69. 
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ters the emphasis that the writer of Gene- 
sis places upon the action of second 
causes. In his interpretation, it is true, 
the distinguished German limits the 
actual operation of these second causes 
to the yearly reproduction of plant-life, 
and quietly ignores their operation or co- 
operation in connection with its original 
production. What justification he finds 
for so doing must remain a matter of 
surmise, 

From these obviously sane and just 
comments of Dr. Dillmann’s, therefore, 
it may be seen how far the writer of Ge- 
nesis i. was from feeling that “in the 
purely religious view” “regard for sec- 
ondary causes has no place”; or, that to 
recognize their co-operation “in the bring- 
ing forth of” “the several works” would 
tend to obscure or to minimize the “di- 
vine causality” in the production of those 
works. Certainly this is too remarkable 
a feature of his simple, straightforward 
narrative to be heedlessly ignored. And 
just as little does he hesitate to recognize 
the “gradualness of the working” of these 
“secondary causes.’ This also Dr. Dill- 
mann unwittingly testifies to, even while 
he denies. For who does not see that, 
while we may render grotesque, we do 
not get rid of, "the gradualness of the 
operation of second causes” by allowing 
twenty-four hours or any part thereof to 
elapse between the going forth the crea- 
tive word, “Let the earth cause to shoot 
forth,” etc., and the word of “divine ap- 
proval” with which “the work has its 
conclusion.” 


Finally, there are certain aspects of 
Dr. Dillmann’s argument which are too 
much of the nature of special pleading, 
and are too easily turned against him to 
have much force. He says, for instance, 
“Let one consider how it would be if 
it had been said, ‘God spake, Let there 
be light; and there was light, and there 
passed a thousand or ten thousand 
years.’” We read this, and we all smile. 
But would the result be materially dif- 
ferent were “one to consider how it 
would be if it had been said: ‘God spake, 


Let there be light; and there was light, 


and there passed a forenoon and an af- 


ternoon and a night’”? I apprehend n 
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Such a supposition only reveals the fact 
that the grotesqueness is after all merely 
a rather small trick of statement. Such 
grotesqueness can be thrust upon the 
marrative whether the period for which 
the term “day” stands be one of a 
definite number of thousands or millions 
of years, or one of a definite number of 
hours. Strange that so many who feel 
the incongruity so acutely in the one 
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case should be utterly oblivious to it in 
the other. 

So far as the text is concerned, there- 
fore, and the claims of a rational exege- 
cis, it seems to me that the way is still 
perfectly clear for the view, that the 
writer of Genesis by the word “day” 
meant a period the length of which he 
was either unable or wholly unconcerned 
precisely to define. 


THE PASSING OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM 
Rev. W. M. Lisle, West Newton, Mass. 


That higher criticism of the radical 
sort is on the ebb is manifest to such 
thoughtful observers as Rev. Hugh 
Black, of Edinburgh, Scotland, who says: 

“Higher criticism is no longer a ques- 
tion with us, it has been won and left be- 
hind. The victory consisted in the 
Church permitting room for textual criti- 
cism upon knowledge that the truth of 
God’s Word does not depend on mere 
verbal text.” 

This is a small victory when we con- 
sider the high aim with which higher 
criticism set out. That aim was defined 
as— 

“An intellectual movement to ascertain 
the facts and consequently the truth con- 
cerning the Scriptures on the basis of 
their internal literary and _ historical 
characteristics and contents.” 

The controversy has turned new atten- 
tion to the Bible and given it an im- 
proved textual rendering. But as a 
method of ascertaining the facts of 
Scripture on the basis of their internal 
literary and historical contents, it is a 
marked failure. At one time the tide 
seemed to be very threatening, but God 
set bounds at which its proud waves 
should be stayed. These bounds are cer- 
tain fundamental principles which enter 
into the nature of things, according to 
which all questions must be settled. 


The first is the impossibility of deter- 
mining the truths of Scripture by ration- 
alistic methods. 

The Bible is a system of moral and 


spiritual facts which are self-consistent 
from Genesis to Revelation. These 
truths the human mind could never have 
originated, nor can it apprehend them 
without the aid of supernatural revela- 
tion. This rules out of court the aims 
and methods of higher criticism as a 
purely literary and historical movement 
on a rationalistic basis. It makes reason 
instead of faith the final test of spiritual 
things. It is at best but a speculation, 
and speculation is to faith what a white 
frost is to a summer garden. Certain 
data are supposed to give certain results; 
but the uncertainty of both data and re- 
sults is shown in the diverse theories of 
different schools of critics. It is simply 
the very old and futile attempt of the in- 
tellect to solve problems that involve the 
supernatural, which always results in 
moral failure and mental confusion. 
There are intellectual limitations beyond 
which the mind is unable to go; and 
where reason leaves off, faith—which is 


a higher form of reason—begins. Baur, 
who represents the Tibingen school, 
says: 


“The task of the historical method is 
to investigate whatever happens under 
the relation of a cause and effect: but 
the miracle in its absolute sense dis- 
solves that relation.” 

Kuenen’s well-known statement is: 

“The religion of Israel is for us one 
of the great religions of the world: 
neither more nor less.” 

Such a basis of criticism is, of course, 
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inapplicable to writings that claim a su- 
pernatural origin. 


The second is that higher criticism, 
even on rationalistic grounds, is unscien- 
tific and must prove a failure. 

It divides the mind against itself, and 
therefore can not stand. By making rea- 
son the test of religious knowledge, it 
throws out the moral convictions pro- 
duced by the Bible as of no value in de- 
termining its origin. This divides the 
mind against itself (using the mind here 
as the total expression of personality), 
in that it puts the reasoning faculty in 
opposition to what is found true in the 
moral nature. Science takes in all facts. 
Higher criticism is unscientific, because 
it excludes the facts of Christian experi- 
ence which the Bible records and pro- 
duces in its believers, and which are far 
more reliable than any proofs obtained 
on purely critical grounds. As a histori- 
cal method, it is unscientific, owing to 
the obscure and uncertain sources of his- 
tory; and also owing to the necessary 
bias of the critic, who will interpret his- 
tory according to his philosophical point 
of view, whether pantheistic or natural- 
istic, as shown by the Ttibingen school. 
Traditionalism is entirely discounted in 
favor of the precarious improbabilities of 
literary criteria. One of the representa- 
tive expounders of higher criticism says: 

“Tt is a significant fact that the most 
trustworthy information we have te- 
garding the origin of the New Testament 
books is not to be credited to the Chris- 
tian writers who lived sixty or one hun- 
dred years after they were written, but 
to the historical criticism, so much ‘sus- 
pected in some quarters, which took its 
rise seventeen hundred years later.” 

The unscientific basis of such criticism 
is well shown in the diverse and contra- 
dictory grounds of the different schools 
of critics. 

We had (1) The Old Documentary Hy- 
pothesis of Astruc and Eichhorn; (2) The 
Fragmentary Hypothesis of Geddes, 
Vater and Hartmann; (3) The Supple- 
mentary Hypothesis of DeWette, Ewald 
and Bleek; and (4) The New Document- 
ary Hypothesis of Graf, Kuenen and 
Wellhausen. To these must be added 
the Evolutionary Hypothesis of Hegel 
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and Spencer. All of these theories have 
no basis but speculation, and to make 
the Bible conform to them is entirely un- 


' scientific. 


Thirdly, the radical higher criticism is 
purely destructive, and systems as well 
as individuals can not live on antago- 
nisms alone. 

Until higher criticism can substitute 
something better than the Old Bible, its 
attacks will be futile. Every part of the 
Scripture has been used by the Holy 
Spirit to produce the highest type of hu- 
man life. This can not be said of any 
other literature. To attack such a book 
reveals hostility to its truths. At least, 
such criticism has‘always been the choice 
weapon of its avowed enemies, all of 
whom have failed. When man puts him- 
self against God, there is no doubt about 
the result. Higher criticism is only an- 
other hammer worn out on the anvil of 
the Bible. Celsus, the first great oppo- 
nent of Christianity (190 A.D.), was fol- 
lowed by such champions as Porphyry, 
Hobbes, Spinosa and Thomas Paine, who 
used the weapon of higher criticism, and 
who all signally failed. 

The natural heart seeks to reduce 
Christianity to the basis of natural reli- 
gion. England and America, in seeking 
to profit by the superior intellectualism 
of Germany, have found it difficult to 
eliminate this naturalistic poison, whose 
taint is becoming more and more appar- 
ent in our institutions of learning. The 
influence of these springs of knowledge, 
while claiming to be evangelical, is more 
destructive than that of avowed enemies 
such as Strauss, Renan, Kuenen, Well- 
hausen, who openly reject the inspired 
Scriptures. 


In the last place, the radical higher 
criticism fails, because it impeaches the 
integrity of the Bible. 

Great emphasis has recently been laid 
on the honesty of the universe, as a mec- 
essary postulate of material order and 
scientific progress. A contrary assump- 
tion is not only impossible,. but unthink- 
able. Much more must it be true of the 
moral and spiritual realm, and of the — 
Book which is the only source of the 
knowledge of that realm. This assun 
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tion is well proved by the individual and 
national moral character which the Bible 
has always produced. All imputations of 
dishonesty have, therefore, always, in all 
ages, fallen helplessly io the ground. 
Higher criticism largely rejects the al- 
leged authorship of the Bible. In deny- 
ing the authorship it impeaches the au- 
thenticity and integrity of the Scriptures. 
This is because the Bible has long been 
regarded as the authoritative expression 
of God’s will regarding the conduct of 
man on the earth. 

It would be impossible to preserve the 
religious value of the Bible unimpaired 
while giving up its historical trustworthi- 
ness. The value of religious writing de- 
pends largely on the authority of the 
writer. If it is proved that records are 
intentionally falsified by him, facts mis- 
represented, and accounts doctored or 
redacted it not only impairs his his- 
torical, but also his moral, character. The 
intrinsic value of truth is not always 
strong enough to approve itself without 
the authority of teachers in whom we 
have confidence. The most of the writers 
of the Bible represent themselves as per- 
sonal participants or eye-witnesses of 
what they record. If the documents on 
which the faith of men is built be proved 
wholly or in part unreliable as to author- 
ship, a reconstruction of faith must fol- 
low. The unreal features of Christianity 
which belong to textual criticism should 
be eliminated, but when authorship is 
denied, moral integrity is impaired. The 
spiritual truths are so embodied in their 
literary and historic forms that the lat- 
ter can not be eliminated or changed 
without invalidating their authorship. 

These writings are marked by the per- 
sonality of the authors and reveal their 
qualifications for writing such documents, 
some of them being autobiographical and 
others personal confessions. On their 
genuineness, aS communications from 
God, by their alleged authors, were 
founded the laws and institutions of the 
Hiebrew race; and they were preserved 
with the greatest care by priests and 
kings who admitted into the canon no 
books except those sustained by undoubt- 
ed authority as a sacred deposit of faith. 
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This authority was confirmed, by count- 
less writers in every age, who appealed 
to their authorship as establishing their 
integrity—including the great example of 
Jesus Christ Himself. Anonymous writ- 
ings may sometimes be ascribed to 
wrong authors, without intention to mis- 
represent, as when copyists confuse one 
name with another. But when the real 
author does this for the benefit of the 
weight of a greater name than his own, 
it makes his writing a forgery. Accord- 
ing to radical criticism, the Penta- 
teuch ascribed to Moses is one of the 
greatest forgeries of history, for it was 
written by Ezra and Hilkiah; and the 
forgery was made successful by the co- 
operation of priests and scribes. The 
critics tell us that the cabalistic symbols 
of J, E, D, P, represent the real authors 
of the five books of Moses, which were 
written from 600 to 1,200 years after the 
death of Moses. The books of Chroni- 
cles, Daniel, Zechariah and others are 
put in the same class. Voltaire wrote 
the “Examination of the Gospels” and 
ascribed it to Lord Bolingbroke twenty 
years after Bolingbroke was dead. That 
was in keeping with Voltaire’s character. 
Higher criticism puts Hilkiah and Ezra 
on the same level with Voltaire. The ad- 
mission of such frauds as to the author- 
ship of the Bible impeaches its integ- 
rity, and helps to explain the failure of 
the radical criticism. 


Canon Liddon says: 


“To attribute the speeches attributed 
to David or the addresses ascribed to 
Moses in Deuteronomy, to writers of the 
age of Josiah or of the days after the 
exile: or to say that Daniel’s predic- 
tions are really a history written in the 
forms of a fictitious prophecy, is really 
to show that the Holy Spirit could not 
have inspired the writings in question. 
Much more, to say that the discourses 
of our Lord as reported by St. John are 
merely the voice of some Platonized Jew 
of the second century, or that the Apos- 
tolic sermons in the Acts or the epis- 
tles were composed in order to procure 
Apostolic authority for the organizations 
of a later age. is to ascribe to the Holy 
Spirit fiction in an historical guise.’ 


“The Book of Truth,” said Liddon, 
“can not belie either the laws of truth or 
the spirit and source of truth.” 
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THE PASSING OF DR. LORIMER. 

It is with profound sense of loss that 
we record the death of Rev. Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, one of the corporate mem- 
bers of the American Bible League. Our 
readers have already been made ac- 
quainted with the facts concerning his 
decease. Dr. Lorimer was deeply inter- 
ested in the work of the League, and pre- 
pared an address for the May Conven- 
tion in New York, which his shattered 
health prevented him from delivering. 
The day on which the cable announced 
iis unexpected departure brought a 
formal request from his old friends in 
Boston for the delivery of that address 
at the Convention to be held in that city 
in December next. He had planned as 
a fitting conclusion of his literary life- 
work a series of popular volumes cover- 
ing the entire Bible History, of which he 
was to be the Editor, and in which lead- 
ing men in the various Evangelical De- 
nominations were to be invited to become 
collaborators. The last hours we were 
privileged to spend with him he devoted, 
with the aid of a stenographer to relieve, 
if might be, his weary hand and brain, to 
the task of outlining the plan of that se- 
ries and of preparing a list of able and 
scholarly names from which his helpers 
in this great work might be drawn. We 
were deeply impressed then with his 
need of rest; and now so soon, at the 
Master’s bidding, the tired hand and brain 
are at rest. Since the first roll of the 
League was made up at least two of the 
great Baptist names—known and _ hon- 
ored throughout evangelical Christen- 
dom—Dr. Lorimer and Dr. Alvah Hovey 


—have been stricken from it and added 
to the roll above. 


THE PROPOSED BOSTON CONFERENCE, 


It is a pleasure to announce that the 
preparations are progressing for the Con- 
vention to be held in Boston early in De- 
cember, under the auspices of the Boston 
Branch League. We expect to be able 
in the next issue to name the officers of 
the Branch and to print the Program of 
the Convention in practically complete 
form. The League will be represented 
by men strong and eloquent as well as 
staunch in the faith. 


SOME OCEAN GROVE ADDRESSES. 


The paper in the September issue, by 
Rev. Dr. Edmund J. Wolf, entitled “Un- 
biased Investigation,’ was the address . 
of the Lutheran President, as representa- 
tive of the American Bible League at the 
Bible Conference at Ocean Grove in July 
last. A statement to this effect was 
crowded out of the September issue. Rey. 
Dr. Burrell’s paper, in the present issue, 
on “The Eloquent Silence of Jesus as to 
Alleged Errors of the Scriptures,’ was 
also given in substance at that Confer- 
ence, by its author as representative of 
the League. The excellent paper in the 
present number, by Rev. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
on “The Bible as Literature and How 
Much More,” was read at the same Con- 
ference, its author being a member of the 
League although not formally represent- 
ing it on that occasion. A brief sketch 
of the “Bible Conference at Ocean Grove” 
appeared in the August number of The 
Bible Student and Teacher. 
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Editorial thotes 
The Modern Historical Study of the Bible 


The historical spirit in the study of the 
Bible is not to be identified with the 
rationalistic spirit. The 
The Historical former represents the 
Spirit. correct attitude for the 
Bible student, but the 
latter does not. Most of the current ob- 
jections to the history, ethics, science, or 
religious teachings of the Bible are due 
to a lack of the true historical spirit. The 
so-called contradictions would largely dis- 
appear, if men could be freed from bond- 
age to the letter; and critics would prob- 
ably be less inclined to say that there is 
justification in the New Testament for 
tepudiating large portions of the Old, if 
they could but place themselves more 
thoroughly under the control of the his- 
torical spirit. These men would no 
longer look upon the life portrayed in 
the Bible as something stationary and 
mechanical, but as something having a 
movement onward and upward. It is 
only by working in the historical spirit 
that men will reach the largest and best 
results in Bible study. 
s \ 
There is more or less disagreement in 
modern times between Bible students of 
the conservative and lib- 
The Historical eral schools, but the 
Method of question as to whether 
Study. or not the historical 
method of study shall be 
used is not one of the issues between 
them. This method is conceded on all 
sides to be the correct one. According 
to this method, the things found in the 
Bible are to be looked at in their original 


relations; the point of view of the Bibli- 
cal writers is to be the point of view of 
the student of to-day; the words and 
deeds of the past are to retain their orig- 
inal character; and nothing is to be added 
to, or subtracted from, the history as it 
actually occurred, 

If Christianity is anything, it is a his- 
torical religion. That is one of its chief 
glories. The Bible contains the story of 
its appearance and progress in the world. 
On the other hand, the old ethnic reli- 
gions are not, strictly speaking, historical 
religions. At any rate, we do not find 
in their sacred books, as we do in the 
Bible, the record of the progressive un- 
folding of the religion in the life of the 
people. Hence there is very little need 
of the historical method in the study of 
the sacred books of these religions. But 
in the religion of the Bible there is a 
progressive revelation, and the truths of 
this revelation are from time to time ap- 
plied by prophets to the varying life of 
the people. The historical method of 
study is therefore preéminently adapted 
to the needs of the Bible student. 


But while there is general agreement 
as to the method to be used, there is 
some difference of opin- 

The “Results” ion as to the “results” 
Not Always which are said to come 
Satisfactory. from using it. There are 
“conservative results” 

and “negative results,’ sometimes widely 
differing from each other, and all com- 
ing from those who profess to use the 
historical method of study. This is a 
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matter of surprise to many, and they 
wonder how these things can be. But it 
is not at all strange when we consider 
that men are not all alike faithful and 
thorough in the use of the historical 
method, or when we consider how wide 
apart they are in their attitude to the 
question of the supernatural. 


Now, the results of the historical study 
of the Bible, whether or not the method 
has been faithfully 
Opinions Differ followed, and whether 
as to the or not the method of 
Effects of This procedure has been vi- 
Study. tiated by erroneous as- 
sumptions, are not with- 
out their influence upon the Christian 
thinking of our times. Of course the ef- 
fects will vary with the influence exer- 
cised. But, on the supposition that the 
historical method has been properly 
used, what may we claim as the effects 
of such Bible study? In an address de- 
livered by President Rhees, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, at the Chicago Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, we find the following answer to 
our question: 


“In the first place, modern historical 
study of the Bible has effected a rece- 
dence of emphasis on theories of inspira- 
tion behind the recognition of what we 
may call the fact of inspiration. By the 
fact of inspiration I mean the recognition 
that in the Bible the human spirit finds 
stimulus and instruction for those deeper 
movements of the soul which we call re- 
ligious. This stimulus and instruction 
the modern historical study of the Bible 
brings out in clear emphasis. The theo- 
ries of inspiration are the various ways in 
which men have undertaken to express 
their notion of how an infinite God ought 
to have indicated His will and thought to 
men. With these, modern historical 
study of the Bible has nothing whatever 
to do. 

Secondly, this study has led to the re- 
cedence of the theory of inspiration, be- 
cause it has shown the essential rever- 
ence of criticism. . . . 

Thirdly, the essential reverence of 
criticism has brought to mind the fact 
that Christianity is the flower of a rich 
growth, the growth of the religion of 
Israel, of a people which began its walk 
with God with the most crude concep- 
tions of His way.” 
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Putting this last thought in other 
words, the speaker went on to say that 
“Christianity is the result of a develop- 
ment in religious knowledge and prac- 
tice.” 


Perhaps it will not be out of place to 
call in question the accuracy of some of 
the above statements. It 


The First must be admitted, how- 
Alleged ever, that if the modern 
Effect. historical study of the 


Bible has effected a re- 
cedence of emphasis on theories of in- 
spiration behind the fact itself, it has 
done a good thing. But when did it do 
that? At a conference held several 
months ago in Central Germany, the con- 
servatives formulated their views on this 
subject in the following language: 


“We cling to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, but_maintain that neither the 
whole Church as such, nor any individual 
in the Church, is bound by any particu- 
lar theory as to the manner and philoso- 
phy of inspiration. The theory of me- 
chanical inspiration has never been 
adopted by any of the Confessions, nor 
has it ever received churchly sanction, 
and the positive theology of to-day does 
not accept it.” 


The vast majority of evangelical Chris- 
tians to-day would put the fact before 
any particular theory. As a rule our 
friends of the liberal school are not in 
the habit of laying stress on the fact 
even. Many, even of the conservatives, 
refrain from doing so. They are appar- 
ently afraid of the charge of bibliolatry, 
or of the so-called peril of regarding the 
Bible as fetich or talisman. People in 
these days do not enjoy being regarded 
as superstitious, especially with reference 
to the Bible. Yet they know that as 
surely as they assert a belief in miracles 
or the supernatural in religion, some one 
will charge them with being supersti- 
tious. It is not quite true, therefore, to 
assert that the modern historical method 
of Bible study has effected a recedence 
of theories of inspiration behind the fact) 
itself. 7° 

But what is the “fact of inspiration”? 
We are told that it is the “recogniti 
of the stimulus and instruction 
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the Bible. In other words, the inspira- 
tion is not in the Biblical writer, nor in 
the writing itself; it is in the reader of 
the Bible. After all, is this not a theory 
rather than a fact? 

But the speaker at the convention does 
not stop here. He regards all theories 
of inspiration, without exception, as be- 
longing to the a priori variety. If this 
were true, perhaps we too might say, 
“With these, modern historical study of 
the Bible has nothing whatever to do.” 
But what has become of our inductive 
method of study? And what are we to 
say of Professor Sanday’s effort (Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1893) to connect a theory 
of inspiration with the historical method 
of study? 


Again, we are reminded that “this 
study has led to the recedence of the 
theory of inspiration, be- 


The Second cause it has shown the 
Alleged essential reverence of 
Effect, criticism.” Just how 


these two things stand 
in such a relation that one may be said 
to be the cause of the other, is rather 
difficult to determine. But notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, if by criticism is meant 
the historical method itself, we may read- 
ily grant that it is reverent. And we 
may boldly set forth the claim that it is 
“essentially the reverent inquiry for fact.” 
But if it is meant that the Bible is al- 
ways reverently handled by the critics, 
it is a great mistake. 


r) 


\ 


We come now to the third alleged ef- 
fect, to wit, “criticism furnishing us with 
the fact that Christian- 


The Third ity is the result of a de- 
Alleged velopment in religious 
Effect. knowledge and _ prac- 

tice.’ The _ speaker’s 
meaning here is not clear. What does 


he mean by Christianity? Does he mean 
Christianity itself; that is, Christianity in 
its essential principles, or is he referring 
to its outward forms, or accidents, or 
embodiments, merely? If he means the 
former, a sufficient reply to his state- 
ment would be that essential Christianity 
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is always, like human nature, the same. 
It never grows. Nor is it ever the result 
of a historical development. Why did 
the speaker refer to the religion of Israel 
in naturalistic terms? Was it because of 
a requirement of the historical method 
of study, or because of a suggestion 
which came from some theory of evolu- 
tion? As for myself, I can not see how 
a historical student, with clear vision and 
open heart, can help saying that Chris- 
tianity itself is a divine revelation rather 
than a mere discovery. Of course, there 
was a growth in the ideas of the chosen 
people. But this was a growth on the 
part of the people, not in Christianity it- 
self. It would have been strange if the 
chosen people had not grown in re- 
ligious knowledge and ideals, for God 
was revealing more and more of His will 
all the while, and the people themselves 
had abundant opportunity for reflection 
upon the religious lessons which, from 
time to time, had been set before them. 
It is very natural that the types of re- 
ligious knowledge and life should have 
varied as the ages rolled on. We can 
very easily find the path of the journey 
upward, and we have no difficulty in 
recognizing the fact that the highest 
type is to be found in the New Testament 
times. 

Now, to say that Christianity is the 
result of a development in religious 
knowledge and practice is only another 
way of saying that God, in the early dawn 
of our race’s history, gave the race a re- 
ligious start, and then left it alone to 
work out its religious destiny. That may 
or may not be a statement of the mat- 
ter in the naturalistic terms of the doc- 
trine of evolution, but it is not the tradi- 
tional view, nor is it a view yielded by 
the historical method of study. The fact 
is, the historical method of study has as 
little to do with a theory of evolution as 
it has with a priori theories of inspira- 
tion, 

On the other hand, if it be said that 
the reference in our quotation was not 
to Christianity itself, but to its outward 
manifestations in the lives of men, it 
may be replied that our knowledge of the 
fact that Christianity, in this outward 
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sense, is a culmination of a series of his- 
torical growths, is something which we 
owe not to modern criticism, but to the 
Bible study which preceded our modern 
period. If we should go so far as to say 
that there is nothing fixed about Chris- 
tianity, or that it has no essential princi- 


ples, but consists merely of outward 
manifestations, types of knowledge and 
living, mixtures of knowledge and igno- 
rance, and other things of a similar char- 
acter, then we abandon at once the great 
realities of the Christian religion. 
Winstead Paine Bone. 


The Meyer-Wellhausen Controversy 


In the year 1893 W. H. Kosters, the 
successor of Kuenen,attacked the authen- 
ticity of the Royal Decrees found in the 
Book of Ezra. Wellhausen, in reviewing 
the Kosters book, treated the Letters and 
Edicts in Ezra iv.-vi. as “a dramatic 
form of narrative.’ Professors H. P. 
Smith and C. C. Torrey, on this side the 
water, adopted the new view. Kloster- 
mann, in Herzog’s Encyclopaedia, says: 
“Torrey surpasses Kosters in his ill- 
advised phantasies’; and A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy in “The Expository Times” (viil. 
27) compares Torrey to “the Red Indian 
of-the stories of our youth, brandishing 
his tomahawk over the scalp of the pale- 
face. “The ink on Dr. Torrey’s page was 
scarcely dry,” he says, “when there ap- 
peared a work in Germany which may 
well give pause to some of our recent 
reconstruction.” 

Edouard Meyer, the author of a stand- 
ard—some would say the standard— 
“History of Antiquity,” published in 1896 
his “Origin of Judaism.” It is the work 
of a historical specialist of the first rank, 
who, without the faintest suspicion of 
apologetic bias, tests and tries the docu- 
ments before him as he would a Greek 
inscription or an Egyptian papyrus. The 
result of the minute historical and philo- 
logical investigations of this accom- 
plished historian and scholar is, in a 
word, this: the reconstruction of Jewish 
history proposed by Kosters and his al- 
lies falls to pieces like a house of cards. 
So far from having no 
value as history, as Tor- 
rey said, “the book of 
Ezra, it is proved, rests, as scarcely 
any other volume of antiquity does, 
upon the very corner-stone of history, 
royal rescripts and government ar- 


Meyer’s 
Contention. 


chives. The documents are genuine 
official acts and the chronology is cor- 
rect in every particular.” 

At the very opening of his book, 
Meyer tells us frankly: “It is the old 
position to which our investigations have 
brought us back. The doubts and at- 
tacks of the last years have proved, 
against my expectations, untenable. A 
document if it is genuine is a witness 
that silences every contradiction. If 
there should be a contradiction between 
a tradition and a document, the tradi- 
tion must give way. All objections fail 
before a genuine document. Facts can 
not be made by constructing hypotheses. 
A historian must seek for facts regard- 
less of theory.” 

The burden of proof rests with those 
who assail the genuineness of a docu- 
ment. The presumption is that the docu- 
ment is authentic. These decrees in 
Ezra iv.-vi. are written in Aramaic, as 
we should expect in the Western proy- 
inces of the Persian empire, where it 
was the official language. In every old 
document passages occur that trouble us, 
especially in documents of the Persian 
period, with scarcely any similar docu- 
ments extant to throw light on forms 
and phrases. But such difficulties do not 
affect the genuineness of documents so 
well, so remarkably accredited as those 
in the book of Ezra. The Governor for- 
bade the building of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem and he gives the reasons for his pro- 
hibition in a letter which he reads to 
the people before he sends to the king. 
We may not know how Ezra obtained 
a copy of this letter, but our ignorance 
as to that point has no bearing on the 
genuineness of the letter. As the Greek 
translators of the Septuagint version of 
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Ezra did not understand the meaning of 
the Persian words in the documents, 
these words could not have been forged 
by a late writer. These Persian forms 
are just like those found in the inscrip- 
tion of Darius. If the measurement of 
the Temple given in the edict of Cyrus 
raises technical difficulties that are not 
yet explained, that is no argument 
against the genuineness of the document. 
The document is from A to Z in form 
and in contents genuine and authentic. 
A forger would never have thought of 
hunting for the ancient decree in Ecba- 
tana, the summer residence of Cyrus, 
instead of in Babylon, the new capital. 
Fresh light on the historical accuracy of 
our book has appeared in the discovery 
of two tablets containing the name of 
Tatnai. He is called as in Ezra the 
“governor on this side of the river,” and 
he appears at the same time, in the first 
and third years of Darius. 


After Meyer’s book had appeared, 
Wellhausen reviewed it at length in the 
“Gottingen Magazine.” 

Reply and He regarded the scholar- 
Rejoinder. ly work as a personal in- 
sult to himself, and he 

worked himself up into a rage about it. 
As the Magazine would not publish a 
brief explanation sent by Meyer, he felt 
compelled to defend himself in a pamph- 
let. To Wellhausen’s objection that 
Haggai and Zechariah know nothing of 
the walls of Jerusalem being built by 
Cyrus before the second year of Darius, 
Meyer replied that failure to carry out an 
edict is not proof that no edict was sent. 
Wellhausen said it was impossible for 
Cyrus to give such an order. Meyer re- 
plied that Cyrus gave many such orders, 
restoring temples in different lands. 
Wellhausen asked why the Governor did 
not know of the decree of Cyrus. Meyer 
replied that the Governor came nine- 
teen years after the edict had been is- 
sued. Wellhausen did not believe that 
Cyrus paid for sacrifices at Jerusalem to 
be offered for him and his sons. Meyer 
showed that not only the Persian Kings, 
but also the Roman Emperors endowed 
temples of conquered nations. Darius I. 
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sent word to an official named Gadata 
to protect a certain shrine in a distant 
land. Wellhausen objected to the title 
“God of heaven and earth” in the decree. 
Meyer showed that this was a common 
title of deities in Syria. In conclusion, 
Meyer condemns what he calls the ex- 
clusive method of the critics of the Old 
Testament. He says they seek to under- 
stand Jewish history from within and 
exclude from their view the history of 
surrounding nations that had so much 
to do in moulding the history of Israel. 


Now, the question arises, Who has the 
best of the argument, Wellhausen or 


Meyer? If we ask Klos- 
Meyer termann in Herzog, his 
Sustained. reply is: “Such attacks 


as Kosters’ are due to 
absolute blindness and must be set aside.” 
If we turn to Maspero (III. 63) in his 
“Ancient History,” we find that he refers 
to the attack, but is not influenced by 
it. Finally, if we open the commentary 
on Ezra by Carl Siegfried, published in 
1901, we read: “This book contains 
Aramaic translations of royal Persian 
decrees. These are not forged, but au- 
thentic documents.” Meyer has, in my 
judgment, proved irrefutably his posi- 
tion against Wellhausen. The multitude 
of Persian words that are found in the 
Aramaic translation speak in favor of 
the view that “authentic documents lie at 
the foundation of the book.” It is im- 
portant that Bible lovers should under- 
stand that this last assault on the in- 
tegrity of Scripture has utterly failed. 
We wish that Edouard Meyer would 
now make a thorough examination of 
the Book of Daniel. There are many 
Persian words in Daniel. If Persian 
words are a strong argument for the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of Ezra, they 
must have the same value in the case of 
Daniel. 


There is general agreement among the 
radical critics in saying that the book 
of Daniel belongs to the 


Date of Maccabean age, about 
Daniel 167 B. C. There are two 
lines of attack upon 


this position of the critics, one from the 
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Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, and the 
other from the Bablyonian Inscriptions. 

D. S. Margoliouth and S. Schechter 
say that there are several references to 
the book of Daniel found in Ecclesias- 
ticus. If these scholars are correct, the 
divisive critics are all wrong; since it is 
agreed on all hands that Ecclesiasticus 
was written before 167 B. C. 

In 1879 Ditlef Nielsen published a vol- 
ume of 187 pages to prove that the 
Aramaic passages in Daniel point to an 
early date for the book. Fritz Hommel 
in the T. L. B. for March, 1900, sides 
with Nielsen. He says that the images 


used in chapter vii. are taken from 
3abylonian mythology, and that the 
book must have been written in Baby- 
lon between the days of Cyrus and those 
of Ezra. He traces the Greek words in 
the book to Aramaic or Assyrian roots. 
He denounces the Wellhausen school for 
turning one-third of the Old Testament 
inside-out, like a hat, thereby putting what 
is under over, and displacing the oldest 
portions to the period after the exile. 
Carl N6ésgen and Orelli agree with 
Hommel in assigning an early date to 
the main portions of the prophecy. 
Boston, Mass. W. W. Everts. 


“Lordship of Jesus” and “ Date of Matthew” 


The opening article in the October 
number of “The Baptist Review and Ex- 
positor,’ the new theological quarterly 
of Louisville, Kentucky, is by Professor 
James Orr, of Glasgow, Scotland. It is 
entitled “Christ in the Thought of To- 
day.” It isa trenchant paper and sounds 
a note of warning to all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He instances such 
recent works as Dr. James Martineau’s 
“Loss and Gain in Recent Theology,” 
Mr. Percy Gardiner’s “Historic View of 
the New Testament,’ Harnack’s “Das 
Wesen des Christenthum,” Sabatier’s 
“Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit,” Gunkel’s “Zum Religious- 
geschichtliche Verstandniss des Neuen 
Testaments,” Wrede’s “Das Messias- 
geheimniss in dem Evangelien,” Weinel’s 
“Jesus im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert,” 
O. Holtzmann’s “Leben Jesu,’ and the 
articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica by 
Schmiedel, Van Manen, and _ others. 
These and others like them he conceives 
show a drift in modern criticism away 
from the Lordship of Jesus. The rule of 
Christ in the heart as Lord and Savior 
is the essence of Christianity. When the 
deity of Jesus is attacked, the centre of 
Christianity is imperilled. Herein lies 
the value of Professor Orr’s article. He 
is not pessimistic, but there is nothing 
to be gained by ignoring the facts. As 
it was in the beginning so it is now. The 
cross of Christ was a stumbling block to 
the Jews and foolishness to the Gentiles. 


Jesus is the rock of offence to the radical 
destructive critics to-day as He was to 
the radical traditionalists of the ruling 
classes in His day. 


Theodor Zahn, of Erlangen, is one of 
the greatest New Testament scholars, if 
not the greatest, in Germany at the pres- 
ent day. B. Weiss, of Berlin, can rival 
him. But certainly in the question of 
the canon Zahn is equal to any living 
man, not excepting Harnack. He has 
issued a recent commentary on Matthew 
(“Das Evangelium des Matthaus”) that 
at once springs to the front as the ablest 
critical commentary on Matthew. It is 
doubtful if any expository work on Mat- 
thew will ever surpass in lucidity and 
charm the work of John A. Broadus on 
the Gospel. But Zahn is critical and not 
popular. He uses modern critical meth- 
ods as a master, and commands universal 
respect for his scholarship and his ability. 
He is very strong in exegesis also. He 
puts the date as A.D. 66 in Aramaic and 
thinks that it was written by Matthew 
himself. He thinks the Greek form of 
the Gospel is a translation made about 
A.D. 90. The point of significance is 
that, after a generation of intense crfiti- 
cism of the Gospels, the foremost New 
Testament scholar of Germany should 
say that the first Gospel was written by 
Matthew in Aramaic as early as A.D. 66. 

A. T. Robertson. 

Louisville, Ky. ‘wae 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE BIBLE 
AS TESTED BY THE LAWS OF EVIDENCE. 
Rev. T. S. Childs, D.D., Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. 


One has to breathe but little of the atmosphere of popular thought 
to-day to find how full it is of religious doubt. Parental faiths count for 
little. The beliefs of childhood, the teachings of the sainted dead, the 
hopes that once brightened the darkness and mysteries and griefs of life 
with the light of a cloudless future, are to multitudes no more. “The 
eclipse of faith” has come, and souls are drifting out upon the starless, 
shoreless sea of unbelief. They see “the spring sun shining out of an empty 
heaven to light up a soulless earth.” They take up the wail of despair: 
“We are all to be swept away in the final ruin of the earth.” This is the 
deep, pathetic undertone of the sighing of a thousand hearts to-day. 

Has life anything real? Is it worth living? When the little play is 
over, and the hour’s music is ended, and the lights are out, and we go forth 
into the darkness of the final night—what then? Is it darkness forever? 
cr is there the light of an eternal day? Who knows? Is anything certain? 
Must nations and men and the evening-moth alike go down and perish for- 
ever under the crush of an inexorable fate? Is there no rift in this cloud? 
Have we no anchor that will hold as the storm drives us on through the 
blinding mists and gloom to the eternal shore? Have we no sure word of 
promise to which we can cling when everything else around us and under 
our feet is giving way? 

Is the Bible true? That is the simple but momentous question; it set- 
tles all other questions of most concern to men. To it, therefore, we find 
the most intense thought of thoughtful men converging. That from this 
there should emerge questions not easily solved is not to be wondered at: 
they emerge in every inquiry of human thought. The only thing to be 
asked is that these questions be dealt with candidly and fairly. 

To many minds the Bible is still on trial; it is only just that in its trial 
those rules and principles shall be observed which men everywhere expect 
and demand shall be observed for themselves when they or their interests 
are to be tried. 

This is the point of this essay. It is not, indeed, a discussion from the 
highest ground of inspiration; it does not claim to be. It simply deals with 
a certain class—a very large class, however—of alleged difficulties of the 
Bible, and it appeals to the candid reader to deal with them as fairly and 
by the same rules as he would have his fellow-men deal with him in a mat- 
ter of life or death, or of any worldly interest. 

For this object only a few of the common rules of evidence have been 


1The substance of this essay was given in an address before the Bible Conference in Philadelphia 
in November, 1887. The conditions calling for it have been intensified since its delivery. On_ the 
other hand archzxological discoveries have shivered many of the objections to the truth of the Bible 
record and given additional and unanswerable evidence in its favor.—T. S. C. 
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taken. It is believed, however, that their application will cover a very 
large portion of the popuiar objections to the alleged inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the Bible. 

Bearing of Difficulties in the Bible——Undoubtedly, there are difficulties 
in the Bible; the question is whether these prove that it is not the work and 
word of God. On the other hand, it may be suggested whether they do not 

confirm it as the work of God, for they at once put it in harmony with all 
His other works. If the Bible were without difficulties, it would, for us, 
be out of the line with everything else that God has made or done. Nature 
and Providence are full of difficulties. There is nothing in the Bible harder 
of explanation and reconciliation than are the facts that meet us every- 
where in God’s creative and providential realms. If these difficulties do 
not prove that Nature and Providence are not, from beginning to end, the 
works of God, they do not on the face of them prove that the Bible is not 
such. 

In dealing with the difficulties of the Scriptures, therefore, we have not 
the least idea that they will all be removed: difficulties will remain. The 
Lord of hosts Himself is a stone of stumbling and a-rock of offence upon 
which many stumble and fall and are broken. Isa. viii. 14, 15. If a man 
is determined to commit suicide, he can do it by the very means that God 
has created to preserve life—by fire or by water. Spiritual self-destruction 
is quite possible through the word of life itself. At the same time, no man 
has a right to put needless difficulties in the Bible or to make difficulties 
where none exist. More than this, every man is bound to deal as fairly at 
least with the Bible as he deals with his fellow-men in the ordinary rela- 
tions of life. That which would give him no trouble as a judge upon the 
bench or a juror in the box ought not to be urged as a fatal objection to 
the Scriptures. 

Tested by the Rules of Evidence.—In testing at this time some of the 
difficulties of the Bible by the accepted rules of evidence, hardly more can 
be done than to present a few of these rules as applicable to these diffi- 
culties. But the rules are of the widest application; the solution of one 
difficulty by them is the solution of a hundred. 

First Rule of Law in Evidence.—Looking upon the Bible as a whole, we 
may refer for a moment to the familiar precept that every man is to be 
presumed innocent until he is proved guilty. This is emphatically true of 
a man of good general reputation. The rule would seem as applicable to 
a book as toa man. Now, the Bible is not a new book; it has been before 
the world for ages. It has a character. That it is on the whole a good 
book the bitterest opposers of its plenary inspiration not only admit, but 
assert. It is conceded that it is entitled to its name—the Bible, the Book. 
It claims to be a truthful book; by every fair principle this claim must be 
allowed until it is shown to be false. Bancroft’s History of the United 
States claims to be a reliable work; the claim is generally admitted. If a 
man now comes forward and asserts that it is false in whole or in details, 
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by universal judgment he must prove his assertion, and obviously his proofs 
must be stronger than the evidences of the truth of the history. If this 
is so in reference to a book that has not stood the test of half a century, 
emphatically is it true of a book whose character has been established 
through the searching scrutiny of friends and foes for fifteen centuries—ay, 
for twice fifteen centuries. If a man now affirms the Bible to be false, 
wholly or in part, it rests upon him in all fairness to prove his position, and 
his evidence must be stronger than that which supports the book. For 
three thousand years a growing mass of testimony to the truth of the Bible 
has been rolling up in the face of every objection that ingenuity, learning 
and the bitterest hostility could present. Account for it as we may, that 
is the fact. There is, therefore, a reasonable presumption in its favor, and 
in favor of any specific statement that it makes. If, then, we find in it a 
positive statement in regard to any fact, and that statement is now con- 
fronted by another and a contradictory one, the two do not stand on the 
same level. The new claimant must prove his position, and to prove it he 
must disprove the truth of the Scripture record. It is not enough to show 
that his proposition might be true if we had no other information on the 
subject: he must show that the Scripture, with its mass of supporting and 
cumulative evidence, is false; and he must support his new proposition by 
a body of evidence stronger than this manifold evidence of ages by which 
the Scriptures are sustained. 

The application of this principle is obvious, yet nothing is more com- 
mon than its violation. A hypothesis with certain analogies perhaps in 
its favor, but admittedly without a solitary positive proof to sustain it, 
is put forward as an established truth without regard to the fact that the 
Bible, with its general character of veracity behind it, gives another and 
an entirely different account of the matter. We will not say this is irrev- 
erent: it is unfair and unreasonable. 

The character of the Bible may justly claim to sustain its record till it 
is proved false. Deal with it as fairly as you deal with the red-handed 
anarchist: let the book be innocent till proved guilty; and if innocent, the 
written word, like the incarnate Word, stands a true witness in all things 
forever. Condemned, crucified, buried, it will rise again. It is a perilous 
thing to condemn the guiltless. 

A Second Rule in Evidence.—Let us pass to another rule of law; it is 
this: “The testimony of a single witness, where there is no ground for sus- 
pecting either his ability or integrity, is a sufficient legal ground for belief” 
(Starkie on Ev., i. 550). The mere silence of one witness or of many wit- 
nesses can not set aside the clear, positive testimony of a single trust- 
worthy witness. That Josephus does not mention events which Moses 
records does not affect the truth of the Mosaic record, and his silence as 
to the Bethlehem massacre—even if no reason could be suggested for it, 
as there can be—can not, under this rule of law, affect the positive testi- 
mony of Matthew that there was such a massacre. 
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The courts go farther than this. They say, “If a witness swear posi- 
tively that he saw or heard a fact, and another who was present that he 
did not see or hear it, and the witnesses are equally faithworthy, the affirm- 
ative witness is to be believed” (Decisions of the Supreme Court of Errors 
of the State of Connecticut, vol. vi., p. 188). In the case referred to in that 
decision the court set aside a verdict that had been rendered by the lower 
court on the negative testimony of eleven witnesses against the positive 
testimony of three. The principle recognized by that decision, and which 
is universally accepted as law, is that the negative testimony of witnesses 
present at any given transaction can not set aside the positive testimony 
of a far less number of witnesses, or even of a single reliable witness. 

The silence of any of the evangelists in reference to an incident or event 
at which they may have been present, but which possibly they may not 
have noticed or which they do not record, does not contradict in the least 
the testimony of one who says such an incident occurred. The fact of the 
marriage in Cana is not at all disturbed because John is the only witness 
who testifies to it. So if one writer states a part of an incident or of a 
discourse which another writer omits, while the latter gives a part which 
the first omits, there is no contradiction. Matthew (xx. 20) says the 
mother of Zebedee’s children made a certain request which Mark (x. 35) 
says the children themselves made. But this is not inconsistent: the chil- 
dren united with the mother in the request. Matthew calls attention to one 
party; Mark, to another. Nothing can be more unreasonable than the cavil 
that stumbles at such difficulties. 

The rule before us applies to that extraordinary doubt of modern criti- 
cism—whether the Israelites were ever in Egypt, because, as affirmed, the 
monuments do not record their presence nor their flight nor the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptian host at the Red Sea. Now, leaving out of the argu- 
ment the strong probability that the monuments do refer to their presence 
in Egypt,” and the further probability that the Egyptians would not be 
likely to preserve on their monuments the record of their own. ignominy 
and overthrow, the objection could not stand for a moment in any court 
of justice in the presence of the positive testimony of the record to the 
history in Egypt—all the more as this testimony is sustained by an extra- 
ordinary weight of incidental corroborative evidence, and is involved in 
the whole subsequent history of the nation. 

Grant, if you will, that there are improbabilities in parts of the history; 
still, the courts rule that “mere improbability can rarely supply a sufficient 
ground for disbelieving direct and unexceptionable witnesses of the fact 
where there was no room for mistake” (Starkie, i. 558; see also Greenleaf 
on Ev., i. 1, 14, 15). That canon, fairly applied, sweeps away no incon- 
siderable portion of the objections to the Scripture histories. Take the 
great decisive fact of the resurrection of Christ—a fact that carries with it 


2 Since this essay was written the discoveries in Egypt have placed the fact beyond reasonable 
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the whole Christian system and the verity of the whole Christian revela- 
tion. It is a fact of testimony—of the testimony of many witnesses, under 
a great variety of circumstances, at many times and places, and extending 
through so long a period as to preclude all reasonable or admissible sup- 
position of “mistake.” No fact of ancient history can be proved by testi- 
mony if the resurrection of Christ can not be. The proof stands by itself, 
positive, direct, unexceptionable as to the character and capacity of the 
witnesses. It is proof that the law declares can not be set aside by “mere 
improbability”; and if this fact is established, everything essential to 
Christianity is established. The seal of the risen Christ is on the Old Tes- 
tament ; His blood is on the New Testament. It is, throughout, the living" 
book of the slain and living Lord. 

The Rule in Conflicting Evidence.—Another very important rule of law 
is this: “In cases of conflicting evidence, the first step in the process of 
inquiry must naturally and obviously be to ascertain whether the apparent 
inconsistencies and incongruities which it presents may not without vio- 
lence be reconciled” (Starkie, i. 578). “Where there is an apparent incon- 
sistency or contradiction in the testimony of witnesses, such construction 
shall be put upon it as to make it agree if possible, for perjury is not to be 
presumed” (6 Conn. 189). Nothing is more remarkable than the constant 
violation of this rule by many of the critics of the Bible; their effort is to 
see, not if the testimony can be made to agree, but if by any possibility it 
can be forced to appear contradictory. It is hardly putting it too strongly 
to say that many of these efforts would not be considered respectable, and 
would not be tolerated by the critics themselves, if they concerned any 
other book than the Bible and any other subject than Christianity. 

The courts take even stronger ground on the obligation of harmonizing 
apparently conflicting evidence. If the elements of reconciliation are not 
found in the evidence itself, they insist on the admission of any reasonable 
supposition that will explain the difficulty. 

“Where doubt arises,” says Starkie (Ev. i. 586), “from circumstances 
of an apparently opposite and conflicting tendency, the first step in the 
natural order of inquiry is to ascertain whether they be not in reality recon- 
cilable, especially when circumstances can not be rejected without imputing 
perjury to a witness; for perjury is not to be presumed, and, in the absence 
of all suspicion, that hypothesis is to be adopted which consists with and 
reconciles all the circumstances which the case supplies.” (See also 
Starkie, i. 578, 582.) 

Take the familiar case of the taxing when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria: Luke ii. 2. Everybody knows how confidently it was asserted that 
Luke was in error because Cyrenius’ government of Syria was several 
years later than Luke makes it; equally, every one knows how that difh- 
culty was met by the supposition, made almost a certainty, that Cyrenius 
was twice governor of Syria—once at the time in question, and once later. 
Even if the supposition were not as probable as it is, if there were no other 
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way of solving the difficulty, we should be justified by the principle of law 
in assuming it rather than to assume that a witness as intelligent as Luke, 
and with his opportunities of knowledge and with no motive for misstate- 
ment, should either wilfully or carelessly have made so gross an error. 
Here the rule fits perfectly: “In the absence of all suspicion, that hypothe- 
sis is to be adopted which consists with and reconciles all the circumstances 
which the case supplies.” 

In regard to certain objections to the Mosaic record—for example, the 
improbability of the desert sustaining the host of the Israelites: we select 
this as an example of a mass of like objections—Dean Stanley, while hold- 
ing in general to the historic fact, says the recorded miracles do not meet 
the difficulty and we have no right to add to them; for “if we have no 
warrant to take away, we have no warrant to add.” If by this he meant 
we have no right to add to the inspired word as a part of it what is not in 
it, he is quite correct; but if he meant, as he evidently did, that we have 
no right to make a reasonable supposition to explain an apparent difficulty 
of the word, no utterance can be more groundless. He might as well object 
that Moses could not possibly have led the Israelites through the desert 
forty years because no man could do that without sleeping, and the record 
does not say that Moses slept during all that time, and “we have no war- 
rant to add” to the record. 

The same difficulty is urged by others from the present barrenness of 
the desert, which it is contended is substantially as it was in the time of 
the Exodus. This is to be met not so much by hypothesis as by the facts— 
(1) that the condition of the desert was very different then from its condi- 
tion now. Because the country around Philadelphia can not now support 
a tribe of Indians by hunting and fishing, it does not follow that it could 
not do this two hundred years ago. (2) God had undertaken to bring the 
nation out. If every miracle necessary to accomplish this end is not re- 
corded, it does not prove that it was not wrought. As in the life of our 
Lord, so in the deliverance of Israel, many miracles may have been wrought 
of which no account has come down to us. 

This suggests an obvious and a very important consideration: facts may 
now be missing which were perfectly well known at the time of the event, 
but the record of which has not been preserved. Hence, if a difficulty can 
be removed by a reasonable supposition, or even by any admissible suppo- 
sition, of a missing fact, we are entitled to make that supposition. 

Webster (Works, vol. vi., p. 64) in his address to the jury on the cele- 
brated trial of the Knapps for the murder of Captain White, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, says: “In explaining circumstances of evidence which are 
apparently irreconcilable or unaccountable, if a fact be suggested which 
at once accounts for all and reconciles all, by whomsoever it may be stated, 
it is still difficult not to believe that such fact is the true fact belonging to 
the case.” The missing fact that was wanted in this case to show a motive 
for the murder was the stealing of a will, or the purpose to steal a will, and — 
this proved the true hypothesis. a 
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To illustrate by a familiar incident of the Old Testament history. The 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel foretell the fate of the last king of Judah, 
Zedekiah: Jer. xxxii.; Ezek. xii. They declare that he shall be taken cap- 
tive by the king of Babylon, that he shall go to Babylon and that he shalJ 
die in Babylon; yet Ezekiel expressly says that he shall not see Babylon. 
Now, here is apparently as gross a contradiction as there can be; and if our 
information stopped here, it would be impossible to reconcile it. Fortu- 
nately, however, the explanation is given in the history. From 2 Kings xxv. 
we learn that the king of Babylon, when Zedekiah was brought into his 
presence at Riblah, ordered his eyes to be put out and sent him blind to 
Babylon; so that he saw the king of Babylon, he went to Babylon, he died 
in Babylon, and yet he never saw Babylon. But—and this is the point of 
this familiar case—if this unexpected and extraordinary fact had not been 
stated, how absolutely impossible it would have been to give any satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty! It may be doubted whether any supposition 
as violent as this needs to be made to reconcile every alleged contradiction 
of the Bible. 

A remarkable illustration of the power of a missing fact occurs in the 
history of the overthrow of Babylon itself. The Scripture account (Dan. 
v.) says that Belshazzar was king of Babylon, that he was in the city, en- 
gaged in a feast, at the time of its capture, and that he was slain. Reliable 
secular historians give the name of the king as Nabonnedus or Labynetus, 
and state that he was not in the city when it was captured, that he was not 
killed, but taken prisoner, kindly treated and allowed to retire to private 
life. These different accounts were not only eagerly seized upon by skep- 
tics as proofs of the error of the Scriptures, but even Biblical scholars ad- 
mitted them to be incapable of reconciliation. No longer ago than when 
the writer was in the theological seminary that prince of Biblical students, 
Joseph Addison Alexander, said that no solution of the difficulty was 
known; he was too wise a man to say that no solution was possible. Kitto, 
in his Cyclopedia, declared that no hypothesis could harmonize the ac- 
counts. Yet the reconciliation was perfectly simple. A cylinder of his- 
toric records discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the ruins of Lower 
Babylon showed that there were at this time two kings of Babylon, a father 
and a son. One was occupying.a stronghold near the city, the other was 
defending the city itself; the latter was taken and slain, the former was 
spared. Thus, by the providential bringing to light of a fact buried for 
centuries, that which had seemed to be, and which had repeatedly and 
triumphantly been proclaimed to be, and which had been given up as being, 
an irreconcilable contradiction, was shown to be perfectly harmonious. Yet 
if the hypothesis of two kings had been suggested as an explanation before 
the discovery of the fact, it would have been hissed out of court by the 
whole skeptical school. 

The two accounts of the death of Judas have not passed out of the field 
of popular objection. Matthew (xxvii. 5) says he committed suicide ; Luke 
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(Acts i. 18) says he fell headlong and burst asunder. He does not say 
where he fell from or what were the circumstances of the fall, and it is 
certainly not impossible, or even improbable, that both accounts are true. 
The traitor hung himself, possibly, on the verge of a precipice—the sup- — 
posed spot furnishes all the conditions for this—and afterward (how long 
is not said) the rope or the limb of the tree gave way, and he fell, striking 
first on the rocks at the foot of the tree and then plunging over the preci- 
pice with the result described by Luke. 

The case is not without a parallel. A few weeks since the papers 
noticed the death of a gentleman in one of our Western States. According 
to one account, he perished in a railroad disaster; according to another, he 
committed suicide—a contradiction almost exactly like that in the case of 
Judas. Yet there was no real discrepancy. With his wife and child he 
was on the fatal train that met its doom at Chatsworth. His child was 
killed; he and his wife were taken from the ruins terribly injured. The 
wife soon died; in despair, and with no hope of his own life, he drew his 
pistol and sent the ball through his own head. He perished in the Chats- 
worth disaster, and he committed suicide. 

Results of Applying the Rules.—The application of these principles of 
law—the admission of any reasonable hypothesis, or of a hypothesis that 
may seem improbable, if it removes the difficulty, the supposition of missing 
facts known at the time, but now lost—principles of constant application 
in our courts of justice,—releases at once the pressure from a large part 
of the objections to the inspired record. The accounts of the healing of 
the blind men at Jericho and the resurrection of Christ—two of the most 
difficult of full explanation in the New Testament—require no more than 
this. It is not hard to present reasonable hypotheses to meet the cases as 
they stand; and if all the facts were known to us we believe the harmony 
would be as complete and as simple as that of the histories of the siege and 
capture of Babylon. 

We draw the discussion to a close with the words of the eminent Ameri- 
can jurist and legal authority, Professor Greenleaf: “All that Christianity 
{or the Bible] asks of men on this subject is that they would be consistent 
with themselves, that they would treat its evidence as they treat the evi- 
dence of other things, and that they would try and judge its actors and wit- 
nesses as they deal with their fellow-men when testifying to human affairs 
and actions in human tribunals.” 

This, as we have said, is not the highest claim that we can make for — 
the Bible; but if men will go as far as this, and deal with the alleged contra- 
dictions of the book honestly by the common rules of evidence, the vast 
majority of all the difficulties to which these rules apply will disappear. 
In the mean time, if there are those that do not yield to present knowledge, 
we can afford to wait. Many objections once supposed to be unanswerable 
have been answered, and the process is going on. God is very patient, but 
we may be assured that He who just as the occasion has demanded has 
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summoned up the silent witnesses to His word from the valley of the Nile, 
from the stormy cliffs of Sinai, from the plains of Mesopotamia and from 
the sullen shores of the Dead Sea, will not fail in the future to give all 
the confirmation of His truth that the faith of His Church may need. 


THE TRUTH FACTOR IN CHARACTER BUILDING! 
Rev. William Carter, Ph.D., Kansas City, Mo. 


There are two questions that naturally arise as we start out upon a 
discussion of this subject; two inquiries that needs must be answered at 
the outset if we would have a reasonable basis for any conclusion that we 
may try to draw. One is that question asked half in jest and half in earnest 
in the judgment hall of Pilate by that Roman judge at the trial of our 
Lord: “What is truth?” The other is that question asked often in the judg- 
ment hall of this world by many earnest-minded men: “What is charac- 
ter?” To both of these we must give earnest heed, and explain them by 
careful definition, if we would show what are the metes and bounds of 
“The Truth Factor in Character Building.” 

There have been many definitions of truth but few that have been broad 
enough to rightly set before the world the inner meaning of this great funda- 
mental. Ask the psychologist and he will say: “Truth is the harmony of 
our thoughts and words with realities.” Ask the moralist and he will say: 
“Truth is that condition, state or statement that does no violence to the 
moral or physical nature of man.”’ Ask the Christian, however, and he will 
say, if he has sought for the fuller, broader, all inclusive meaning: “Truth 
is conformity of the mind and heart to the will of God.” 

There may be that condition where our thoughts and words are in 
harmony with realities and yet our acts be false. There may be that con- 
dition, state or statement that does no violence to the moral or physical 
nature of man and yet it be mere passive acquiescence to the truth which 
now exists, without regard to the development of that truth, and the ap- 
plication of it to every walk of life. For the fullest, broadest meaning, a 
meaning with a universal application, we must include the spiritual and 
divine, and so we find completeness only in the definition where truth is 
found to be: “Conformity of the mind and heart to the will of God.” 

Take now the second question that rises with the same persistency: 
“What is character?’ Emerson says: “Character is moral order seen 
through the medium of an individual.” Webster says: “Character is repu- 
tation.” The Christian says again, however: “Character of the highest 
kind is living the life that is hid with Christ in God”; for it is only as we 
live “in the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the Son of God” that 
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we can come, “to the perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ,” which is Character in perfection. 

Is this last definition too wide sweeping? Not if we would get a true 
idea of Character. Character is a composite not a concrete thing. It is 
built upon no single foundation, but upon the foundation of all the virtues. 
It presents no one side abnormally developed with the others all dwarfed 
and shrunken, but is as symmetrical in its development as the crystal, its 
many sides and facets as 1egular as the diamonds, so that from whichever 
side you view it you see it in all its beauty and glory. 

It is said of Hannibal, the great Carthagenian General, that whenever 
he sat before painter or sculptor he always insisted on the work being done 
in profile so as to hide the blind side of his face. When Cromwell, the old 
Puritan General, however, was sitting for his picture before a noted artist 
and was asked to turn a little so as to hide a prominent wart, he said: “No, 
paint me just as I am, full face, warts, wrinkles and all.” 

True Character has no blind side. She never sits in profile. She is not 
ashamed to show her full face to the world that all may know her linea- 
ments. She courts the sunlight; fears no scrutiny and takes a righteous 
pride in all her symmetry and beauty. 

The word Character in its Greek original meant a graving tool, or inter- 
changeably a mold or die, something that would make a uniform, accurate 
impression. It is thus, therefore, that the word has been transferred to our 
language and means in the moral or spiritual sense, a life that is uniform 
and symmetrical,—one that is molded and fashioned according to the ideal 
Character of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


How are we to attain unto this Character? What is to be the factor to 
develop it most, to build it up in symmetry and beauty? The late Dr. 
Charles F. Deems put it none too strongly when he said: “No man can 
attain unto the highest character and manhood whose principles of life 
are not in accord with the truth as to God.” Truth is the first born of 
Virtue, and afterwards in natural succession Truth herself bore Honor, 
Honesty, Rectitude, Reputation, Reliability—Character. Truth, then, is 
not only a factor but is the factor that is to develop Character and build 
it up in all its beauty and perfection. 

There are many different kinds of truth, however, all of which might 
fulfill the definition given and yet each one not be specific in itself to de- 
velop Character in its highest forms. By the description of Character 
which we have given we find it to be composite in its nature. In seeking 
for the truth that will develop Character, however, we find that it is con- 
crete and specific. There is physiological, philosophical, historical and 
many other kinds of truth, but the truth that builds up Character is con- 
crete truth,—it is “the truth as it is in Jesus.” Would you have me more 
specific? Then ask again the question: “What is truth?” and hear the 
cry as it comes ringing down the ages: “Thy Word, O God, is truth,” and 
in the following of such truth we may be sure that we will attain at last 
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unto the highest Character ever attainable—the Character of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Here, then, we come from the general to the specific and have thus 
brought before us the true subject for our discussion: “The Bible as a 
Factor or the Factor in Character Building.” 

The Bible is not a mere compend of history, not a mere treatise of phil- 
osophy, it is a system of truth that can be applied to history, philosophy, 
morals, life, and develop all by its power. “The gospel is more than a 
book,” once said the great Napoleon, “it is a living being, with an action, 
a power, which invades everything that opposes its extension.” What is it 
that dwarfs Character, stunts ambition and destroys manhood? It is the 
slavery of worldly custom, the binding power of habit, the bondage of those 
sins which do so easily beset us. Can the truth help us here? Can the 
Bible deliver us? The guidance of God’s Word, the power of the truth 
can help us and strengthen us when all else fails, for it has often exempli- 
fied itself wherein it says: “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

The greatest physical liberty that we can enjoy is liberty under law. 
The highest mental and spiritual freedom that we can obtain is freedom 
in conformity with truth. The wild unfettered savage who roams ungov- 
erned through his native forest with his hand against every man’s and 
every man’s against his, can not be said to enjoy a large degree of liberty. 
His liberty can be measured only by his strength; where that fails liberty 
also fails, because there is no recognized standard of right and justice to 
maintain it for him. The man whose mind and heart are bound by preju- 
dice, embittered by hate and driven by passion, can not be called a free 
man. He is a slave to his prejudice, a slave to his hatred, a slave to his 
passion and can never develop fully in mental, moral or spiritual character 
while thus bound. Law is just as necessary to guarantee rights as to 
restrain wrongs. Truth is just as necessary to free us from the bondage, 
prejudice and passion of temptation and sin as from the bondage of igno- 
rance and superstition. Thus accepting “the truth as it is in Jesus,” mak- 
ing God’s Word “the man of our counsel,” we shall “know the Truth and 
the Truth shall make us free,”—free from the bondage of sin, and therefore 
free to develop to the highest efficiency and power our moral and spiritual 
characters. 


Those, however, who thus are freed may again go into bondage unless 
the truth shall have some developing and keeping power as well as the 
~ power to make men free. Has God’s Word such power? Christ in that 
memorable prayer of His,—as He prayed for His disciples and for us 
through them, said: “Sanctify them through Thy Truth, Thy word is 
Truth.” ; 

Does the Word of God have such a sanctifying, purifying influence? 
If there is any sanctity or purity in the world it must come through this. 
It is not natural; for “the natural heart is deceitful above things and 
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desperately wicked.” This we know through observation and experience 
as well as through the revelation of God’s Word. It can not come through 
heathen systems, for the heathen are fitly described in all their lewd and 
malignant passions, in the first chapter of Romans. Egypt, Babylon, 


Medo-Persia, Asia Minor, Greece and Rome, all were filled with practices so © 


shameful as to disgrace and befoul all the pages of their history. De- 
bauchery and sensuality, as a general fact, we are told, was not only 
allowed by the ancient pagans, but even approved by their religion. Cicero, 
who thundered against the crimes of Cataline, did not regard impurity and 
licentiousness as crimes. Horace, in the first book of his Satires, repre- 
sents Cato, the severest censor of public morals in Rome, as commending 
young men because they indulged in nothing worse than licentiousness! 
If this were the thought of the purest moralist of Rome, what were the 
principles of the worst? Certainly if morality or sanctity exist it comes 
not through such a channel as this!! Neither comes it through the chan- 
nel of modern ethical or infidel systems. With Lord Bolingbroke, morality 
was only self-love. With Hobbes it has its foundation only in the civil 
law. With Rousseau, “All the morality of our actions lies in the judgment 
we ourselves form of them.” With Shaftesbury, “All obligations to be virtu- 
ous arise from the advantages of virtue and the disadvantages of vice.” 

“Would you reform the manners and morals of human society,” says 
Dr. Gardiner Spring, “you must aim at the heart; you must diffuse through- 
out the mass the leaven of truth; you must extend the empire of the great 
Lawgiver over the understanding, the memory, the imagination, the affec- 
tions and over the whole soul. This alone will suppress the germinations 
of crime and check wickedness in its bud. This will impart the seeds of 
virtuous principles, which, in the maturity of their growth and expansion, 
will develop Character to its highest possible extent.” Thus will God’s 
Word sanctify, bless and develop us into well rounded Christian characters 
and fulfil that prayer of Christ as He prayed for us and for the world: 
“Sanctify them through Thy Word, Thy Word is Truth.” 

If, then, the Bible is such a force, such a means of development, we 
surely ought to make it more and more the man of our counsel and daily 
companion. I know the rush and hurry of our modern life, the insistent 
demands that are made upon business and professional men to-day; but if 
men would develop their spiritual characters with their mental and physi- 
cal status they must be ready to “feed” upon God’s Word. If they would 
be free from the bondage of this world they must “know the Truth and the 
Truth will make them free.” If they would be kept pure and steadfast 
in the midst of the impurities and immoralities of this world they must get 
alone with God and His Truth for a little time each day and pray the 
personal prayer: “Sanctify me through Thy Truth, Thy Word is Truth.” 


No plea of lack of time can excuse them. Some of the busiest men of 


affairs have been the most diligent students of God’s Word. George Muel- 
ler, the great philanthropist of Bristol, was one of the busiest men of his 
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time, and there are few business men to-day that have larger demands 
made upon them than he had. For over fifty years he said that he had 
never seen a day that he had not more work than he could get through. 
For over forty years he received annually over forty thousand letters, most 
of which passed through his own hand. He was pastor of a church of 
twelve hundred members, and five immense orphanages under his personal 
supervision, and a printing establishment that was printing and circulating 
millions of tracts and pamphlets in a half dozen different languages. Yet 
in all this time and with all this work he every day gave three hours to 
the study of “God’s Word” and to prayer, and he counted that day lost, if he 
had not had a good time, as he tells us, over the Word of God. In his 
latter years it was his custom to read the Bible through three times a year 
and he had read it through in all over a hundred times during his life! 

If this were his accomplishment it is surely possible for even the busy 
business man to give himself with more devotion to the Word of God in 
order that he may grow thereby and develop in his spiritual character. If 
this were his accomplishment it ought to be a lesson also to us as spiritual 
teachers in order that we may give ourselves more unreservedly to the 
Word and to the inculcation of its Truth, that business and professional 
men, artisans and laboring men, young men and maidens, old men and 
matrons, youth and childhood, all may see the power of the Truth factor 
in the development of Character and apply it to their own lives. 


We may have cause for discouragement that the older and more ma- 
ture do not appreciate the necessity of this instruction, but with the young 
there is always a field that should be developed more and more by us, and 
so I ask your attention now to a consideration of the subject as applied to 
the development of Character in the young. 

“When shall the training of a child begin?” was once asked of one of 
our philosophers. “A hundred years before it is born,” was the reply, and 
so with us by this same sign it is utterly impossible to start too early with 
the inculcation of religious truth that it may build up true, noble, well 
rounded Character. 

We are living in the day of small things. In the day of the atom and 
the germ; of the dyad and the diatom. Civilization indeed has even tended 
from the great to the small, from the mammoth and the mastodon to the 
microbe and the molecule. In the order of science the telescope is before 
the microscope; planetary systems before protoplasm. In the order of num- 
bers the integer is first, the cipher last, yet though the smallest its multi- 
plying power is larger than that of any other figure. In the history of the 
race the State is a unit of civilization, the family the unit of society, but the 
child, though treated as a cipher oftentimes, is the figure that adds the 
power of tens, of hundreds and of thousands to these other forceful units. 

Time was when an army of doctors would go forth to allay a disease, 
to fight an epidemic, to stay a plague. Now a single chemist shuts him- 
self up in his laboratory to analyze the germ that causes the plague and 
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discover a way of slaying this infinitesimal destroyer. Time was when we 
sought in our philosophy to solve the complex problems that came before 
us with a new rule for each. Now we seek some central principle which 
is the foundation of them all and seek to solve the problems by its terms. 
Time was when we set out to save a lost world by massing all our spirit- 
ual forces in a fight against a mighty odds, while we still allowed the 
rising generation to go on in the same old way that leads to ruin. Now we 
mass our forces not so much against the malignant mob that is already so 
deep in sin and is content to wallow there, but rather in favor of the child 
to save it before it and its sins get beyond our control. 

The street is a poor, school for an unformed mind. The public insti- 
tution, unless it be distinctly Christian, is anything but helpful. Yet these 
are the places where the men and women of the future will be developed 
and their characters formed unless we as Christian teachers give to them 
religious instruction and root and ground them in the Word of God, which 
is able to develop them into well rounded, mature and strong Christian 
characters. 

The cry of the children should be ringing in our ears to-day when we 
remember that the truth of God is necessary in the development of these 
young lives. Here is the first need if we would build up resolute charac- 
ters for tomorrow and here the need is making itself more and more appar- 
ent. In Holland in the last twenty years the number of children under 
the age of sixteen in their prison and reform schools has more than 
doubled. In Germany, while the increase in adult arrests for crime has 
been twenty-five per cent., that of juvenile arrests has increased fifty 
per cent.; and in the United States in recent times for a single year and for 
a single crime, and that too the terrible crime of homicide, four hundred 
and three boys below the age of eighteen were arrested, twenty-three of 
them less than fourteen years of age. 

Infancy is innocent, old age is hardened, youth is the fusing point in 
life’s furnace flame where all the forces of good or evil are melted by its 
power and assimilated in his being. It is the pliant, plastic period, and if 
right influences are brought to bear upon it; if the truth of God is, im- 
pressed, it will mold and fashion such a character as the world will honor 
and revere. 


Remember I am talking now of education in its broadest sense as a 
molder and fashioner of Character, and such education must necessarily 
include the religious element. There are those who seem to believe that 
secular education alone will accomplish this; that if the mind is trained to 
think and is filled out of the storehouses of knowledge, the child will de- 
velop aright and become strong and stalwart in character and in life. 

Far be it from me to say anything against secular education in itself, 
or against our public school system and its accomplishments, save that it 
leaves God out altogether too much and puts reason in His place. Party 
politics and a fancied fairness to faiths have almost shut out the Word of 
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God and the name of God from our system of public instruction, much as 
many teachers would like to use them. Education is a grand thing, but 
divorced from religion as it has been, it does not develop symmetrical, well- 
rounded characters, as comparatively recent statistics show. Of all under 
the age of sixteen who were in our reformatory institutions in 1894—the 
last statistics available to me—there was only seventeen per cent. that could 
not read or write. All the rest had had the advantages of our public school 
system, but also, alas, the disadvantages of the same, in the massing to- 
gether of so many unformed minds that were a prey to the evils of the 
more depraved, and in the lack of a moral and religious training to keep 
pace with the mental and physical. 

I hold it to be a sad commentary on our land that in all the galaxy of 
the States only nine have made any provision for the reading of the Bible 
in their public schools, that four have strenuously fought against the mat- 
ter in the civil courts, and gained the decisions of courts, attorney generals 
and school superintendents against it, while a fifth has a specific law for- 
bidding it in her constitution. 

Is this Truth Factor necessary in education for the upbuilding of high 
moral character? Listen to President Eliot, of Harvard, as he says: “No- 
body knows how to teach morality effectively without religion. Exclude 
religion from education and you will leave no foundation upon which to 
build a moral character.” 


Is it necessary? The National Teachers’ Association in its meeting in 
Chicago a few years ago passed the following resolutions: 


First: “That the attempt to separate the cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual powers which prevails to a certain extent in the school system 
of to-day is unphilosophical, injurious to children and dangerous to the 
State. 

Second: “That in the judgment of this Association the Bible should be 
recognized as the text-book of ethics, and that the Word of God which 
made free schools should hold an honored place in them.” 


Still further and more definitely the Honorable W. T. Harris, commis- 
sioner of education, says: “While the education of the American people 
supported by taxes and public funds is becoming more and more rigidly 
secular in character and the lines drawn more closely which separate it 
from ecclesiastical and religious instruction, yet the true importance of 
religious instruction is coming to be better understood among scientific 
and philosophical thinkers. Hence all people whether connected with one 
or another denomination of Christians, or whether holding a religion other 
than Christian, or holding no conscious religion at all, must admit the im- 
portance of the religious instruction of the community.” 

This has been the thought of the Church for ages. It has seen the ne- 
cessity of such religious instruction because it has known that only by such 
instruction can strong, stalwart characters be formed. That it is the Truth 
alone that can make men free and develop them along every line, and so 
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the Church has given itself through all of its history to a training that 
ought to have been left to it alone. 

In Old Testament times there were not only the schools of the prophets: 
like those which Elijah and Elisha visited, but also schools for the masses, 
for the old and the young, like that which Ezra founded when he read the 
book of the law to the people, with a number of Levites as teachers, who 
gave the sense, and caused the people to understand the reading. 

In New Testament times there were schools for religious instruction in 
connection with almost every Synagogue. They used the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, we are told, and some little parchment rolls, as lesson helps, just as 
we have now. The Mishna, which was their oral law, says: “At five 
years of age let the children begin the Scriptures, at ten the Mishna and at 
thirteen let them be subjects of the law.” The Truth Factor and its rela- 
tionship to the development of even child-character was apparently appre- 
ciated by them then and applied in a very careful, definite way, and ought 
to be a great stimulus and guide to all who would investigate the subject 
fairly. 

In the early ages of the Christian Church they had catechetical schools 
for the religious instruction of the young, and these were founded upon 
much the same idea that we have to-day. In the Reformation period 
Luther founded schools for the instruction of the children as early as 1529. 
John Knox founded them in Scotland in 1560. Joseph Alleine founded 
them in Bath, England, in 1650; they were established here in old 
Plymouth Colony as early as 1680, and then in 1780 Robert Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, England, evolved from these his ideas out of which has grown the 
great Sunday School movement of modern times. 

To the Church, alas, this religious nurture and instruction has been 
altogether too much left. If the Truth will sanctify and save; if it will 
purify life and morals and build up noble characters, why ought it not to 
be a part of our so-called secular education? Education is not merely to 
make a boy a good reader or writer or figurer; it is to make a man of him, 
a safe, reliable, honorable citizen. If, then, the Truth of God is capable of 
developing such character; if it will purify, dignify and glorify life, why 
is it not a part of the truest education and therefore an essential to our 
system of public instruction? 

School days and years are formative years, and, therefore, we should 
give the more careful heed to that instruction which will develop character 
and elevate life, and as we have not only the testimony that this Truth of 
God can do this but also the testimony from educators themselves 
that it is needed in our school system, I trust that some plan will 
be formulated by this Congress tending to bring this before the proper 
authorities that the Bible may be placed in our schools, at least upon the 
same basis as any other text book. It is for this only that we wish to 
stand. It is not for a partisan or denominational interpretation of it, but 
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merely for the reading of it, without note or comment, that we ask, as that 
alone will strengthen the heart, develop the character and enlarge the life. 


Thus, then, with the Truth of God taught in infancy, followed in man- 
hood and meditated upon in old age, we may look for a nobler character and 
a more elevated purpose in the coming days that shall carry us forward 
to higher and higher heights, “till we all come in the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


For the teacher who is looking for some connected view of the Scrip- 
tures and expecting to find the vital and essential lessons drawn from such 
Scriptures, nothing could well be more disappointing than the Interna- 
tional Lessons for November. The opening Topics are “Joash, the Boy 
King,” and “Joash Repairs the Temple.” The great work of Joash, in ex- 
tirpating Baal worship in Judah, is passed over as is also his later apos- 
tasy. Then follows an entirely disconnected Lesson, “Isaiah’s Message to 
Judah,” and the month closes with a “World’s Temperance Lesson.” So 
it appears that the great events connected with the career of Jehu, for 
which Elisha anointed him and which are essential to any complete grasp 
of that Prophet’s career, are passed over in silence, and some disjointed 
incidents are taken up instead. It will be necessary to bring out the his- 
torical connections in order to make the real lessons of these Scriptures 
intelligible and valuable. 


I. The Topic of the First Lesson is “The Boy King.” Its Scripture is 
2 Kings xi. 1-16. The explanatory history, in the light of which the story 
of Joash is to be understood, is found in 2 Kings viii. 16-xii. 3, and in the 
parallel account in 2 Chronicles xviii.-xxiv. 

The doom of the House of Ahab had long ago been foretold by the 
Prophet Elijah (1 Kings xxi. 20-29). Jehu was the agent appointed for the 
execution of the judgment when the cup of iniquity was full. Both Israel 
and Judah were involved in the sin of disloyalty to Jehovah. Ahab broke 
Covenant with Him for Israel when he married the wicked Jezebel and in- 
troduced the Tyrian idolatry into the Northern Kingdom. Jehoshaphat 
made his fatal mistake when, in the height of his properity and perhaps 
dreaming ambitiously of a reunited Kingdom under the House of David, 
he visited Ahab and brought about the marriage of his son Jehoram with 
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Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel. Professor Little, in “The 
Royal Houses of Israel and Judah,” has strikingly brought out: 


“The Confluence of Blessing and Curse in Joash.” 


“By the marriage of Jehoram of Judah and Athaliah of Israel, not only 
was the curse pronounced on Ahab’s house extended so as to include the 
house of David, but it was also brought into direct antagonism with the 
blessing pronounced on David and his seed. By Jehu’s execution of judg- 
ment on Ahab’s house, together with a strange series of assassinations in 
David’s house, the threatened curse of extermination of the former and the 
promised blessing of preservation of the latter converged in one person, 
who was the only surviving male of either royal house, and hence the heir 
of both the curse and the blessing. If the word of curse be strictly kept, 
the word of blessing will be broken. One or the other must prevail. Suc- 
ceeding history will show the triumph of mercy over judgment. 


“Promised Blessing, Threatened Curse. 
2 Samuel vii. 11-16 [Read]. 1 Kings xxi. 19-29 [Read]. 
Violent Deaths in David’s House. Violent Deaths in Ahab’s House. 


Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, Ahab slain in battle at Ramoth- 
slays his six brethren—2 Chron. gilead.—1 Kings xxii. 29-38; 2 
ts a. Chron. xviii. 29-34. 

Jehoram’s sons, save the young- 
est, Ahaziah, slain by Arabians.— 

2 Chrot,. «x1, 17) 2 Chron; emi Ahaziah, son of Ahab, smitten by 

Jehoram smitten by the Lord with God for sin.—2 Kings i. 16, 17. 
incurable disease.—2 Chron. xxi. 12- 

15, 18, 109. 

Ahaziah slain by Jehu when on a Jehoram, son of Ahab, slain by 
visit to Jezreel—2 Kings ix. 26, 27; Jehu at Jezreel—z2 Kings ix. 21-26. 
a Cis . Ri ,.0: 

Ahaziah’s forty brethren slain 
near Jezreel.—2 Kings ix. 13, 14; 2 Ahab’s seventy sons slain at 
Chron. xxii. 8. Jehu’s command.—2 Kings x. I-II. 

Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, de- 
stroys all the seed royal of David, f 
except the babe Joash, hidden by Jehu smites all that remain of 
his aunt—2 Kings xi. 1-3. Ahab in Samaria.—2 Kings x. 15-17. 


“This babe Joash, rescued, and hidden in the house of the Lord seven 
years, by his aunt Jehoshabeath, the wife of Jehoiada the priest, was thus 
the only surviving male child both of the house of David and of the house 
of Ahab. . . . When Joash, the only surviving offspring of that fatal 
marriage, unites in himself not only all the ill deserts of the house of David, 
but also the curse of the more sinful house of Ahab, the Lord is still true 
to his Covenant promise to give a lamp to David and his children always. 
Although the foretold chastening with the rod and the stripes of men ap- 
proaches to the very verge of extinction, and the final issue trembles in the 
balance, when the wicked Athaliah thinks she has destroyed all the seed 
royal of the house of David, and the fact that she has not done so is kept a 
secret in the house of the Lord, still mercy not only does not depart from 
David’s house, but the blessing promised to that house prevails over the 
judgment threatened to the guilty house of Ahab. In the seventh year, 
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Jehoiada, with the captains of hundreds, brought out the King’s son, and 
put the crown upon him, and gave him the testimony; and they made him 
King, and anointed him; and they clapped their hands, and said, God save 
the King.” 

In the revolution that placed Joash upon the throne, Jehoiada, the high 
priest, showed great ability and prudence, and rescued from imminent 
danger of destruction both the throne of David and the worship of Jehovah, 
the true God, according to the law of Moses. He waited patiently till the 
tyranny of Athaliah and her heathen practices and religion had produced 
disgust in the land, collecting in the meantime the Levites from the cities 
of Judah and Israel, and concentrating a large and concealed force in the 
Temple. When the right hour came the blow was struck with decision 
and vigor, and the Judean branch of the house of Ahab and Jezebel was 
swept out of existence almost in an hour—all but Joash. 


The Restoration of the Covenant and the Worship of Jehovah. 


Jehoiada, rather than the boy King, is the central figure in the limited 
portion of Scripture selected for this Lesson. ‘The Lesson should have 
been extended to the close of Chapter xi., so as to take in the great refor- 
mation wrought by the high priest with which the seven-year-old King 
had as little as possible to do. 

That was one of the greatest religious reformations ever wrought in 
Judah. The people, under the preceding rulers, had openly forsaken 
Jehovah and worshipped Baal. It was necessary to renew the covenant 
they had violated: “And Jehoiada made a covenant between Jehovah and 
the King and the people, that they should be Jehovah’s people; between the 
King also and the people” (verse 17). The rulers had built a temple to 
Baal, and had set up shrines and altars to the Tyrian god everywhere. It 
was necessary that the city should be cleansed from these abominations: 
“And all the people of the land went into the house of Baal, and brake it 
down; his altars and his images brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew 
Mattan, the priest of Baal, before the altars” (v. 18). The high priest then 
“took order for the due celebration of the Temple service, and at the same 
time for the perfect re-establishment of the monarchy.” It was a complete 
vindication of the faithfulness of Jehovah to His promise to David, and 
the restoration of Judah to covenant relation with Him. For a supple- 
mentary and more complete account of these events see 2 Chronicles xxiii. 


Influences that Shaped the Boy King. 


The career of Joash, extending over forty years, seems to have been 
shaped largely by influences from without rather than by principles from 
within. The earlier period shows the power of instruction and environ- 
ment to counteract the influence of heredity, in the case of a weak charac- 
ter; while the later period illustrates the tendency of heredity to reassert 
itself when external restraints are removed. 
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The early years in the Temple were promotive of piety through the in- 
fluence and instruction of the guardians of Joash. The marriage of Jehoi- 
ada to Jehosheba, daughter of Jehoram, and princess of the royal blood, 
gave that faithful high priest and royal servant of Jehovah a peculiar inter- 


est in the child. If Jehosheba was the child of Jehoram by another wife 


than Athaliah, as has been suggested and as the account of Josephus has 
been taken to confirm, her sympathy with her husband in the worship of 
Jehovah made her a fit helper in that pious training of the child to which 
the pure worship of the Temple was likewise conducive. The child was 
absolutely shut away from Baal worship from infancy. The credit for the 
eradication of idolatry in Judah belongs to Jehoiada alone, since the boy 
King was too young to have any hand in the matter. 


II. The Second Lesson has for its Topic “Joash Repairs the Temple.” 
The Scripture taken is 2 Kings, xii. 4-15. It should be extended to take in 
verses 16-21, which bring the life of Joash to a close. The parallel account 
is 2 Chronicles xxiv. 

The Chief Work of Joash.—It is significant that out of the history 
of the forty years’ reign of Joash the author of the Kings chooses 
the restoration of the Temple, while passing over the other incidents nar- 
rated by the Chronicler. “The Temple, as the dwelling of Jehovah in the 
midst of His people, is the visible sign and pledge of the covenant.” Under 
Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah the Temple had been plundered to beau- 
tify and enrich the house of Baal and had become dilapidated as well as im- 
poverished. It is said by the Chronicler, in giving the reason for the re- 
pairs, that “the sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman, had broken up the 
house of God; and also all the dedicated things of the house of Jehovah 
did they bestow upon Baalim” (2 Chron. xxiv., 7). The six years 
spent in the Temple must have given a vivid impression of its desola- 
tion. When he was anointed King the covenant of Jehovah was solemnly 
renewed. It was the chief task of the new scion of the house of David to 
restore the sanctuary to something like its proper condition. “We have 
here, therefore,” as one has said, “a theocratic action, a physical confession 
of faith, and a seal upon the renewal and restoration of the covenant.” 
This is why it is so especially mentioned as the most important incident in 
the reign of Joash. 

The young King did not undertake this task immediately on his ac- 
cession, but it was after he had attained to more mature age, and Jehoiada 
had taken for him two wives, who had begotten him sons and daughters, 
that Joash “was minded to repair the house of the Lord” (2 Chron. xxiv. 
3, 4). When once outside of the Temple and its sacred influences and in 
measure freed from restraint, he doubtless came under the influence of the 


ceurt rather than of the house of God. It was not until twenty-three years 


later, when he was thirty years old, that Joash took up and carried through 

the work of repairing the Temple, although the need was apparently so 

great. The record shows that the priests and Levites had become demoral- 
v 
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ized by their sudden exaltation when the young King was crowned, so that 
they could not be depended upon to carry on the work of repair. The King 
himself seems, for some reason not recorded, to have come to be in earnest 
in this undertaking, so that he called even Jehoiada to account for his 
neglect and that of the other priests (verses 6, 7). By the appeal to the 
faithful in both Judah and Israel, the separation of the funds for the re- 
pairs from those for the support of the priests, the device of the contribu- 
tion chest, and the commitment of the task of repair to practical business 
men, the restoration of the Temple was speedily completed. The whole 
furnishes an admirable lesson on the right method of procedure in carrying 
forward Church enterprises. 

Apostasy and Downfall of Joash—In the close of his career Joash 
appears in a new role, that of apostate, idolater, murderer, and victim 
of assassination. Some will ask, Was it the blood of Jezebel burning in 
his veins asserting itself at last? In the estimation of others, however, 
the changes of association and environment will furnish sufficient reason. 
The death of Jehoiada opened the way for the seduction of Joash into 
idolatry by the princes of Judah. The remonstrances of the prophets sent 
by Jehovah angered both king and princes. Still more enraged were they 
when Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, denounced the judgment of Jehovah 
upon the people for their breach of the Covenant. Then they conspired and 
at the command of Joash stoned with stones, in the very court of the Lord’s 
house, his cousin Zechariah, the son of the man to whom the King owed his 
life and his all,—a murder so atrocious that Christ singles it out eight hun- 
dred years later as the culminating and monumental crime in the long 
course of apostasy in Israel (Matt. xxiii. 35). The record has it that when 
Zechariah died, “he said, The Lord look upon it, and require it.” Retribu- 
tion followed the deed of Joash swift as a thunderbolt. See 2 Chronicles 


XXIV. 23-27. 


The teacher will have to carry his pupils beyond the mere Scripture of 
the Lesson if he is to give them a comprehension of the full meaning of the 
career of Joash. The record in Kings needs to be supplemented by that 
in Chronicles, which, as the Book of the Religious Covenant, furnishes 
special religious details. The account in Chronicles (2 Chron. xxiv. 15-27) 
furnishes the key to the apostasy and ruin that ended the career of one 
whose early years seemed to promise so much. Jehoiada had furnished the 
mental and moral support that he needed, and the removal of this aged 
counsellor opened the way for the outcome of folly and wickedness so 
startlingly brought out in the sacred narrative. Possibly the “two wives,” 
probably heathen, that Jehoiada had taken for him may have made it easy 
for “the princes of Judah” to lead him into “the forbidden, lascivious wor- 
ship of Astarte,” and to restore in his later years the idolatry that he had 
started his reign with destroying. All the weakness and wickedness na- 
turally resulted in the alienation of his subjects and his violent death at 
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their hands and exclusion from burial in the royal sepulchre of the house of 
David,—the only king of Judah so excluded. 


Ill. The Topic of the Third Lesson is “Isaiah’s Message to Judah.” Its 
Scripture is Isaiah I. 1-9, 16-20. The background of history is found in 2 
Chronicles xxvi.-xxviii., and 2 Kings xiv. 21-26; xv. 1-9. 

Place of Isaiah in the History.—There is an extended interval between 
the reign of Joash and the utterance of these words of Isaiah, “the evan- 
gelical prophet.” Almost a score of disastrous years intervened between 
the repairing of the Temple and the assassination of Joash. His successor, 
Amaziah, reigned twenty-nine years. With his son, Azariah, better known 
as Uzziah, who reigned fifty-two years, began a time of great prosperity 
and increasing power in Judah, which continued during the reign (of six- 
teen years) of his son Jotham. Naturally luxury and vice increased as 
the wealth from the spoils of their enemies grew apace. When the weak 
and wicked Ahaz ascended the throne there was an irrepressible outburst 
of godlessness, idolatry and vice, which continued throughout his incum- 
bency of sixteen years and brought Judah to the verge of ruin. The tide 
was barely stayed by the pious Hezekiah. 

A. period of prosperity came to Israel at the same time, under Jeroboam 
II., the son of Joash, King of Israel, and the fourth king in the line of Jehu, 
who ascended the throne in the fifteenth year of Amaziah, son of Joash, 
King of Judah, and reigned forty-one years, through whose successes was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Jonah (2 Kings xiv. 25), that there should be a 
restoration of the widest dominion of Solomon. For twenty-seven years he 
was contemporary with Uzziah, King of Judah, who overlived him twenty- 
five years. The idolatry, which the second Jeroboam followed the first in es- 
tablishing and promoting, combined with the wealth and luxury to bring 
on a reign of anarchy and violence at the close of what was apparently so 
brilliant a period, which continued with scarce an interruption until the 
overthrow of the kingdom by the Assyrians, B. C. 722. 

The political weakness of Egypt and Assyria at the time doubtless con- 
duced greatly to the growth in power of Judah and Israel. It was to this 
period that Isaiah of Judah belonged and it was his mission to stay if 
possible the tide of evil and destruction by bringing Judah back to loyalty 
to the covenant with Jehovah. He prophesied under Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah. 

Place of Isaiah Among the Prophets.—Isaiah belongs to the First 
Group of the Prophets who committed their prophecies to writing for 
the permanent instruction and warning of God’s Chosen People. See 
“Bible Primer, No. I.”, p. 63. Their mission was to save Israel and Judah 
from apostasy and consequent destruction by Assyria. They form two 
sets of three each; one of which wrought for Israel, the other for Judah, 
with Micah working for both. Hosea, Amos, Jonah, and Micah failed in 
their task for Israel. Joel, Obadiah, Isaiah and Micah continued their ac- 
tivity from the reign of Amaziah to that of Hezekiah (825 to 7oo B. C.), and 
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succeeded in temporarily staying the tide of evil and judgment. The his- 
tory of the times and the evil conditions in Judah are to be learned in part 
from the Prophets themselves, but principally from 2 Kings xiv.-xx., and 
2 Chronicles xxv.-xxxii. 

Isaiah prophesied for forty-seven years, beginning in the prosperous 
times of Uzziah and Jotham and continuing through the period of decline 
under Ahaz and Hezekiah. The opening sentence of the Book, which may 
be regarded as its title, brings out these facts: “The vision of Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem, in the days 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, Kings of Judah.’ The other 
three Prophets for Judah probably co-operated at different times during 
this period. 

Two great crises furnish the central points in Isaiah’s mission: one 
under Ahaz, when that King prostituted the Temple and altars to idolatry; 
the other under Hezekiah, when Sennacherib threatened Jerusalem with 
destruction. 

Place and Scope of the Scripture of the Lesson.—The crisis under Ahaz 
would seem to furnish the very conditions that are so graphically por- 
trayed by Isaiah in the opening section of his prophecies (Chapters i.-v.) 
in which the Scripture of the Lesson is embraced. Professor George Adam 
Smith (“The Expositor’s Bible: The Book of Isaiah’) has set forth the 
reasons for its appearance as the preface or introduction to the Book. 
He says: 


“The prophecy has been lifted out of its original circumstance and 
placed in the front of the book, perhaps by Isaiah himself, as a general in- 
troduction to his collected pieces. It owes its position, as we have said, to 
its character. It is a clear, complete statement of the points which were 
at issue between the Lord and His own all the time Isaiah was the Lord’s 
prophet.” 


The chapter has a unity to which violence is done by taking out some 
fragments as the subject of the Lesson. The plan of the chapter is/“A 
Trial at Law,” which Professor Smith has happily unfolded as follows: 


“Tsaiah’s preface is in the form of a Trial or Assize. Ewald calls it ‘The 
Great Arraignment.’ There are all the actors in a judicial process. It isa 
Crown case, and God is at once Plaintiff and Judge. He delivers both the 
Complaint in the beginning (vs. 2, 3) and the Sentence in the end. The 
Assessors are Heaven and Earth, whom the Lord’s herald invokes to hear 
the Lord’s plea (ver. 2). The people of Judah are the Defendants. The 
charge against them is one of brutish, ingrate stupidity, breaking out in 
rebellion. The Witness is the Prophet Himself, whose evidence on the 
guilt of his people consists in recounting the misery that has overtaken 
their land (vs. 4-9), along with their civic injustice and social cruelty— 
sins of the upper and ruling classes (vs. 10, 17, 21, 23). The people’s 
Plea-in-defence, laborious worship and multiplied sacrifice, is repelled and 
exposed (vs. 10-17). And the Trial is concluded—Come now, let us 
bring our reasoning to a close, saith the Lord—by God's offer of pardon to 
a people thoroughly convicted (ver. 18). On which follow the conditions 
of the Future: happiness is sternly made dependent on repentance and 
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righteousness (vs. 19, 20). And a supplementary oracle is given (vs. 24-31), 
announcing a time of affliction, through which the nation shall pass as 
through a furnace; rebels and sinners shall be consumed, but God will re- 
deem “Zion, and with her a remnant of the people.” 

While this mode of viewing the chapter is suggestive, it is well to em- 
phasize the thought that Isaiah speaks as the Prophet of Jehovah, rebuking 
Judah for disloyalty to the covenant to be Jehovah’s people and recalling 
to loyalty to Him. The title is “The Vision of Isaiah.” The claim of divine 
authority is everywhere apparent. He speaks for Jehovah and Jehovah 
speaks through him. 

Three views have been taken of the writings of the Hebrew prophets: 
(1) “They are the writings of men who knew they were uttering that 
which is false when they claimed to be messengers of the Most High.” 
The writers were imposters, intent upon deceiving men. (2) “They are 
the writings of enthusiasts who mistook the ecstasies of their excited im- 
aginations for Divine inspirations.” They may have been well-meaning 
men, but they were self-deceived. (3) “They are the writings of holy men 
who were inspired by the Holy Ghost to speak for God, whether by way 
of instruction or prediction.” The manifest untenableness of the first two 
views, and their inadequacy to account for the facts of Hebrew prophecy, 
have led recent radical writers, who seek to eliminate the Supernatural 
from Hebrew history, to propose another theory with this end in view: 
(4) “They are the writings of men naturally endowed with the power of 
forming an ideal, and with an insight into human nature and an intuition 
of Divine principles that gave them clear knowledge of what man is and 
how God will act.” This view evidently shatters itself against the facts 
of prophecies fulfilled that lie infinitely beyond the possible range of such 
human intuition and foresight, however marvelous the genius back of them. 
Moreover, the claims of the Prophets to be the messengers and mouth- 
pieces of Jehovah are such that this new view would make them the con- 
stant promulgators of falsehood. The “vision” was Divine, not merely 
human. Of the Hebrew prophecy it is true, as Peter said, that “the proph- 
ecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (2 Peter i. 21). The real lessons of 
prophecy can not be learned by aid of the first view or the second or the 
fourth; they are accessible only on the line of the third view, that which 
makes Jehovah the supreme factor in the writings and the historical move- 
ment out of which the writings came. 

In study carried on from this point of view Judah represents the King- 
dom of God on earth, and His dealings with it are full of lessons for pro- 
fessed, but unfaithful, adherents of that Kingdom in all ages. These prac- 
tical lessons are readily drawn from the text. In it the Prophet speaking 
in the name of Jehovah sets before us: 

1st. The sinful nation in its rebellion against Jehovah,—depicting its 
thoughtlessness, brutishness, moral obduracy, deep depravity, sacrilegious 
religion, and the disastrous consequences (vs. 2-15). 
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2d. Jehovah’s call to repentance and return to obedience by the only 
true way, and His gracious promise of forgiveness and salvation to the 
penitent, and His doom pronounced upon the impenitent (vs. 16-23). 

3d. Jehovah’s twofold purpose in punishment, to bring back to obedi- 
ence and righteousness and to destroy (vs. 24-31). 


IV. The Fourth Lesson is for the “World’s Temperance Sunday.” The 
Scripture selected is Isaiah xxviii. 1-13. The history that furnishes the 
background of this prophecy is found in 2 Kings xvii. 1-23; xviii. 1-12; 
2 Chron, xxix.-xxx. The message for Judah was probably given to Isaiah 
about 725 B.C., three years before the fall of Samaria, when Hosea was 
King of Israel and Hezekiah King of Judah. The power and wealth and 
luxury were already bearing their full fruitage in both Judah and Israel, 
but especially in the latter, corrupted as it had been by its idolatrous reli- 
gion. A most prominent feature of the age was the universal prevalence 
of intemperance in its worst forms. In Israel it seems to have been very 
much such a time as that which in England followed the restoration of 
Charles II., and Judah seems not to have lagged very far behind. In addi- 
tion to this passage in Isaiah, see Hosea vii. 5; Amos vi. I, 2. For the 
excesses of luxurious refinement in Israel, see 1 Kings xxii. 39, and the 
Prophet Amos throughout. 

The Prophet is seeking to save Judah. In doing this— 


(1) He draws an object-lesson, from the rich land of Israel weltering 
in drunkenness and hastening to destruction by the Assyrians. 

He dwells upon intemperance not simply as a vice or crime, but as sin- 
ful, inasmuch as the drunkard permits the wine to overcome and pervert 
his reason and conscience and to destroy his physical strength,—all of 
which are given with which to serve the Lord. He sets forth the penalty 
of the sin. It was as “a worm at the root of the glorious beauty, and fruit- 
fulness, and pride of Ephraim; and therefore it was a fading flower.” The 
consequences will come quickly to Israel in deteriorated character, social 
degradation, scattering of wealth, and sweeping away of their inheritance 
forever with the destruction of Samaria (vs. I-5). 

The Prophet turns from this dark picture to encourage the people of 
Judah by the assurance that in that day of destruction “Jehovah of hosts” 
will be “for a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty,” giving them “the 
two great essentials of national prosperity—justice and strength” (v. 6). 

(2) He sketches the awful condition of Judah herself deeply infected 
with the same sin of intemperance, and therefore liable to like penalties, 
in order, if may be, to startle the people to repentance and reformation. 
Let verses 7 and 8 be studied in every clause and word, to get the com- 
plete picture. 

(3) He gives the colloquy between the drunken and demoralized 
judges, angered by his setting forth of their sins, and himself as the 
Prophet of Jehovah. “Whom shall he teach?” etc., say the demoralized 
priests and judges, who scorn the teachings of the Prophet as fit only for 
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children (vs. 9, 10). To this taunt the Prophet replies: “For with- 
stammering lips and another tongue will he speak to this people,” etc. (vs. 
11-15). Since they refuse to hearken to Jehovah’s reiterated messages, as 


fit only for children, He will teach them in ‘a manner much more humil- 


iating, namely, by the barbarous accents of foreigners.” Judah must needs 


follow Israel into a strange land and to be chastened and instructed by - 


captivity. 

And yet, “before announcing the terrible destruction of these presump- 
tuous sinners,” steeped in drunkenness and besotted with sin, the Prophet 
pauses to point to the covenant promise to David of the coming Deliv- 
erer (v. 16), in order if possible to lead them to trust in Him who alone 
can rescue from such conditions of evil. 

None knows so well as the reformed drunkard that Christ is still the 
only one able to rescue him from the toils of the demon of strong drink. 


HAMMURABI AND THE CRITICS. 
President J. W. McGarvey, D.D., LL.D., Lexington, Ky. 


Since the publication of Hammurabi’s Code of Laws our “Modern 
Scientific Critics” have been busy making comments on it, but I have not 
yet seen the comment which should have suggested itself to them first of 
all. When a candid man meets with a fact which corrects a notorious mis- 
take into which he has fallen, the first thing to which he is prompted is an 
acknowledgment and an apology. But I have not seen the slightest hint 


of an apology for a grievous mistake which was common with these critics: 


a few years ago, and which is exposed in trumpet tones by this fresh dis- 
covery in archeology. All of us can remember when it was loudly pro- 
claimed that the art of composition was not sufficiently developed in the 
days of Moses for writing the laws which pass under his name. But here 
comes Hammurabi, a contemporary of Abraham, who lived, as the critics 
will have it, nearly one thousand years before Moses, with a table of stone 
in his hand on which he wrote a code of laws more numerous and more 
elaborate than the Civil Code of Moses. Who has been candid enough to 
acknowledge this mistake and to apologize for it? Bob Ingersoll was once 
asked by a friend, “Colonel, suppose, at the final winding up of things, it 
shall be found that Christianity is true, and that you have been wrong in 
opposing it; what will you do?” He answered, “I will just walk up like 
a man and acknowledge that I have been mistaken.” I am afraid it will 
be too late for such an acknowledgment to do him any good, yet the 
promise to make it is some evidence of candor. But where is the candor 
of those critics who, above all other men, are seekers after truth and glad 
to find it? 

There is another characteristic of these comments on Hammurabi’s 
Code that is less surprising, because it is one which the critics have em- 
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ployed in dealing with Moses. They find it impossible to ascribe any of 
his laws, as they do nearly all of those given by Moses, to later authors; 
for there he stands with his laws on the stone just as he wrote them; but 
still they refuse to credit him with the originality which he claims. They 
say that his laws are the growth of many preceding centuries. They are 
simply the embodiment in written form of the decisions which the judges 
had been rendering for long ages past. Being evolutionists, they can not per- 
mit anything to come into existence, whether made by man or God, indepen- 
dently of their philosophy. This method of accounting for these laws helps 
them out also on another point. It supports them, at least they think it 
does, in their rejection of the Biblical account of the origin of man, by © 
making it necessary to find more time than the Bible allows for the gradual 
evolution of Hammurabi’s Code. These wise men forget that the very first 
thing in the organization of a community, whether in ancient or modern 
times, is the promulgation of the laws by which it is to be governed; and 
that a code of laws thought to be good can be drafted in a few days by 
men capable of exercising government over others. 

Some of Hammurabi’s laws are very similar to some given by Moses, 
and a few are almost identical. In regard to these our critics are begin- 
ning to claim, as they do in regard to the account of creation and the flood, 
that the Israelites borrowed from the Babylonians. A writer in “The 
Biblical World” for April places a number of these similar statutes side by, 
side, and makes among others the following comment: 

“It is possible that Hammurabi’s Code was familiar to the communities 
of Canaan, and may have been the very laws used by them in settling dis- 
putes and punishing offenders. When the nomad Israelites entered the 
Promised Land, these laws may have been taken over by the Hebrew dis- 
pensers of justice. As time went on the laws would no doubt be changed, 


and many new ones would be made. It is now generally agreed that the 
Israelites appropriated the culture and civilization of the Canaanites among 


whom they settled” (p. 277). 


If we may believe the only passage in the Pentateuch which speaks of 
Hammurabi, while some small tribes southeast of Canaan were subject to 
Chedorlaomer king of Elam, there is no indication that the main body of 
the Canaanites were subject to Hammurabi; yet it is “entirely possible” 
that the Canaanites, in their earlier and better days, had laws quite similar 
to those which Hammurabi enacted, and that even in their worst days they 
retained some of them. And this is possible, even if the Canaanites had 
never heard of Hammurabi or his Code; for in every nation the wide world 
over which has any laws at all there are certain laws which it must have; 
for example, laws against murder, adultery, theft, robbery, etc. Even 
among savages who have no written laws, these acts are recognized as 
unlawful and penalties are attached to them. It is a necessity, therefore, 
that the laws of all nations, however remote one may be from another, must 
have some laws that are almost identical. If Moses, therefore, enacted the 
laws of the Pentateuch in the wilderness, it was unavoidable that he should 
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enact some near akin to those enacted by Hammurabi, though he had never 
heard of this famous Code. 

As to the appropriation by “the nomad Israelites” of the “civilization 
of the Canaanites among whom they settled,” although it is “generally 
agreed” to among the rationalistic critics, it is about as unfounded an 
assumption as any that these illogical critics have agreed upon. The Is- 
raelites undoubtedly appropriated in times of apostasy some of the vices 
of the Canaanites; but if they ever appropriated any practice of theirs 
which was a mark of culture or civilization, there is not a hint of it in any 
records that have come down to us. On the other hand, the Canaanites 
were, if we may judge by the few examples of their habits mentioned in 
the Scriptures, one of the most degraded races in respect to morals that 
ever defiled the earth. Read the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, and see 
how sexual relations were regarded among them. Incest in its most hideous 
forms was not regarded as a crime; but men cohabited freely with their 
nearest relatives. Hammurabi’s Code was wofully defective in this par- 
ticular, for it contains no restrictions on cohabitation with near relatives, 
except in the three instances of a man with his father’s wife, with his own 
daughter, or with his son’s wife. Even these restrictions were not recog- 
nized among the Canaanites; and this is the one reason above all others 
given by Jehovah for decreeing the extermination of those tribes. “There- 
fore,” He said to Moses, “do I visit the iniquity thereof upon it, and the 
land vomiteth out her inhabitants” (Lev. xviii. 24-30). The very earth was 
so sickened by the beastly conduct of its inhabitants that by a striking and 
appropriate metaphor it is represented as vomiting out the nauseating set. 
This now is the people whose superior “culture and civilization” the 
“nomad” Hebrews are represented as appropriating! 

The book of Judges gives us another glimpse of this boasted culture 
and civilization, as it appears among the aristocracy, even in the houses of 
kings. There was a gentleman by the name of Adoni-bezek, the king of 
Jerusalem in the days of Joshua, who made the boast: “Three score and 
ten kings, having their thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered their 
meat under my table” (Judges i. 7). The Hebrews were undoubtedly 
tempted, when they captured this cultured and civilized gentleman, to 
appropriate some of his superior refinement; and they actually did appro- 
priate a little of it; they cut off his big toes and thumbs before they killed 
him. If I had been there I would have said, “Served him right.” He 
seemed to think so himself; for while he was wincing under the pain he 
exclaimed, “As I have done, so God hath requited me.” It is to be hoped 
that the old rascal repented before he died. 

It is time that our crooked critics had quit talking about the superior 
culture and civilization of the Canaanites. They ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for keeping up this talk so long. 
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THE PERIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


William Phillips Hall, President of The American Bible League 


Our Lord Jesus Christ relied upon the 
prophecies of the Old Testament to sup- 
port His claim of being the Messiah of 
God. 

Professor Kuenen, one of the leaders 
of the so-called Higher Critical school, 
has been reliably quoted as stating: “We 
must either cast aside as worthless our 
dearly bought scientific method or must 
forever cease to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the New Testament in the do- 
main of the exegesis of the Old.” This 
can logically mean but one of two things 
—a discredited criticism or a discredited 
Christ! If we stand with Kuenen and his 
school, according to his statement, we 
“cease to acknowledge the authority of 
the New Testament in the domain of the 
exegesis of the Old.” If we stand with 
Christ we absolutely deny the validity 
of Kuenen’s position! 

It is just at this point that many be- 
come befogged in their thinking and fail 
to see the logical consequence of ad- 
herence to the teachers and teachings of 
the so-called “scientific method” of Bib- 
lical study and criticism. Here is where 
Anti-Christ steps in and assures the be- 
liever that “we have nothing to fear 
from the higher criticism; it is clarify- 
ing the theological atmosphere, and sav- 
ing the faith of many in the Bible as the 
Word of God!” And the poor unfortu- 
nate believer, because his heretical pas- 
tor or professor so assures him, believes 
the statement to be true, and denies 
the Lord who bought him, and is per- 
fectly unconscious of the fact! 

In order that the issue may be forcibly 
brought home to some who may be un- 
certain in their thinking in this regard, 
we deliberately affirm our solemn con- 


viction, in which we believe we have the 
mind of Christ, that each and every per- 
son who holds to, or holds to and ad- 
vocates the acceptance of, the hypothe- 
sis and general teachings of the ad- 
vanced higher criticism is a traitor to 
“the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints,” and consequently a traitor to our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

The Unitarianizing of the ministry of 
the evangelical churches is proceeding 
with great rapidity, and the masses of 
the membership are in blissful igno- 
rance of the fact. How long will this 
state of things continue? How long will 
true believers in the Divine Son of God 
continue to contribute to the support of 
theological seminaries that are training 
students to take an anti-Christian view 
of the Son of God, and His teachings re- 
specting the Old Testament? 

How long are denominational publish- 
ing houses to be prostituted to the work 
of issuing publications that destroy the 
faith of ministers and people in the in- 
spiration and integrity of the Bible as 
the Word of God? How long will it be 
before multitudes of those who still be- 
lieve in “the Old Book and the Old 
Faith” will either dominate or desert 
those churches in whose pulpits “the 
new theology” has full sway? In the 
spirit of the prophets of old time we are 
impelled to cry unto the Lord: “How 
long, O Lord, how long, are Thy Sacred 
Scriptures to be taught in many of Thy 
churches and seminaries as Literature 
and no more? How long, O Lord, how 
long, are Thy people to remain uncon- 
scious of the presence of Anti-Christ in 
their midst?” 
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“GENESIS ”—RECENT CRITICISM OF? 
Rev. Chancellor J. J. Lias, M.A., East Bergholt (Colchester), Suffolk, Eng. 


The New Criticism.—I must ask the 
forgiveness of this assembly if, before 
I enter on the special subject on 
which I have been asked to speak, 
I detain them for some little time 
with preliminary considerations. This is 
because the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment appears to me to be the most im- 
portant question of the hour. And 
chiefly for the following reason: It is 
supposed that we may lay down different 
canons in dealing with it than those 
which are used in dealing with the New 
Testament. The latter is ordinarily ap- 
proached on the usual lines of historical 
and literary investigation. In the case 
of the former, a set of canons have been 
introduced, pro re nata, as it were, 
canons which are not accepted in the 
investigation of any other literary or 
historical question with which I am ac- 
quainted. Two results of this unusual 
mode of treatment are already apparent. 

The first is that, while the authority 
of the New Testament continues to be 
respected among the more moderate ad- 
herents of the critical school, that of the 
Old Testament may fairly be said to 
have altogether gone by the board. It 
contains many respectable and some ad- 
mirable sentiments, we are told. But its 
authority has been entirely destroyed. In 
fact, to use the words of the late Pro- 
fessor James Robertson, it has been re- 
duced to a level with the religious novel. 
At least, its authority, if it be so great 
as, is certainly no greater than, that of 
a modern sermon. Indeed, one recent 
writer has gone so far as to say that 
Marcion was right, and the early Fathers 
of the Church, who opposed him, were 
wrong, in supposing that the Revelation 
of God in Christ was an altogether new 
thing in the world, and that no previous 
revelation of the Divine Will had ever 


1 Reprinted from Criticism Critictsep: Ad- 
dresses on Old Testament Criticism _at a Confer- 
ence held by The Bible League fof Great Britain] 
at Oxford, February, 1902. Edited by Rev. Henry 
Wall, D.D. Published by The Bible League, 186 
Aldersgate Street, London, Eng. 


taken place. In other words, there has 
been no Divine plan for the education 
of the world, but only a sudden intrusion 
of the spiritual into the realms of the 
natural in the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The second result of recent criticism 
is, that, as might have been expected, it 
has been found impossible to apply one 
mode of treatment to one part of Holy 
Writ, and another mode to another. 
This has been made evident by the re- 
cent noteworthy recrudescence of the 
attacks on the authority and genuineness 
of the New Testament, which some of 
us hoped had been finally set at rest by 
the masterly replies to ‘Supernatural 
Religion,’ issuing from the pens of 
Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott. It has 
naturally enough been contended that if 
in the Old Testament you are at liberty 
to set aside the plainest historical testi- 
mony on subjective grounds, you are 
equally entitled to do so in the New. If 
a priori objections to the probability of 
the contents of a narrative in regard to 
one part of the Scriptures be sufficient 
to outweigh the value of tradition and 
testimony, they must be equally valid in 
regard to another. And so the question 
resolves itself into a very simple one. 
Has there been any Revelation of the 
Divine Will at all? Are the writings 
which profess to contain it—handed 
down as they have been, in one case by 
a nation, in the other in a society, the 
existence of which is coeval with the 
events recorded—worthy of credit? 

These results of recent Old Testament 
criticism differentiate the inquiry from 
any other historical and literary ques- 
tion whatsoever. In ordinary cases, the 
investigation concerns a simple matter 
of fact, and is, generally, of very trifling 
importance. In the case before us, it 


concerns certain principles of the most » 


vital consequence, of the truth of which 
we are persuaded by an immense mass of 
cumulative evidence of the most varied 
kinds. The so-called historical and lit- 
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erary investigation of the phenomena of 
the Old Testament calls upon us to set 
aside, on one ground alone, the conclu- 
sions which have been forced upon us 
by the concurrence of many lines of 
demonstration. The evidence, therefore, 
for the results of critical investigation, 
which we are asked to accept as estab- 
lished, ought to be unusually strong. We 
are entitled to demand this, not only 
from the importance of the question at 
stake, but also from the exceptional 
strength of the confirmatory proofs 
which are in our possession. When we 
come to examine the evidence on the 
criticai side, it appears, on the contrary, 
to be remarkably weak. Its assumptions 
and its logic are alike amazing. It calls 
upon us to set aside statements made by 
every single writer of the Old Testa- 
ment as we now have it, on the ground 
of objections which are ingenious, but 
to many minds, and those not merely to 
be found among the believers in Revela- 
tion, by no means conclusive. When we 
inquire on what grounds we are to re- 
ceive the history the modern critic would 
substitute for that which is consistently 
given by all the writers of the twenty-two 
Books of the Old Testament, we are 
referred to criticisms which are some- 
times reasonable, more often captious, 
but never conclusive; bold assertions, 
often made even without an attempt at 
proof; a number of “probablys,” “may- 
bes,’ and “must-bes,”’ which are sup- 
posed, in defiance of all the recognized 
rules of reasoning, to justify the conclu- 
sion to which the writer has arrived; and 
arrived, it would seem, antecedent to all 
reasoning on the matter. A _ scientific 
expert of liberal views said to me the 
other day that, so far as he could see, 
the four steps of the demonstration of 
the recent Biblical critic are these: May- 
be; probably; must-be; was. Any one 
of us who has studied recent works on 
the subject will at once recognize the 
truth of this observation. I must con- 
fess that, while reading some modern 
works of repute on the Old Testament, I 
have been inclined to recommend a very 
elementary study indeed, that of Euclid, 
to their writers. Scientific criticism 
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should be based on scientific methods, 
not on a neglect of the most elementary 
scientific rules. JI may further remark 
that I have just seen, in a recent work,, 
the same remarkable methods of demon- 
stration applied to the New Testament. 
All sorts of things “may have,” “might 
have,” or “must have” happened in the 
apostolic age, from which it follows, of 
necessity, that there is not a word of 
truth in the New Testament history. 
Q.E.D.! 

Another point strikes one in reference 
to this school of criticism, its hyper- 
papal dogmatism. The oracle has 
spoken; the world.must submit. There 
is no inclination to treat those who can 
not accept the position of the followers 
of Wellhausen in a brotherly spirit as 
men engaged, in common with them- 
selves, in the solution of a difficult and 
intricate question. No! The question, 
it would seem, is neither intricate nor 
difficult. It may easily be settled out of 
hand. And so we are told, ex cathedra, 
that “scholars are agreed,” and the in- 
ference is easy to draw, that those who 
do not agree are not scholars. Such a 
form of argument may be effective, with 
some persons at least. It is certainly not 
conciliatory, nor altogether satisfactory. 
Nor is this all. Text-books—Oxford 
text-books—I am sorry to say, are is- 
sued authoritatively for the guidance of 
young men studying theology, in which 
not the slightest reference is made to 
the fact that scholars of repute have 
challenged, and continue to challenge, 
the statements so confidently made. 

It is the custom to ignore the argu- 
ments of those who have attacked the 
new criticism. This appears to me, I 
confess, a disingenuous course. If any 
response is made, the tone of that re- 
sponse has generally been haughty, even 
supercilious. If any attempt is made to 
bring together Hebrew scholars, of dif- 
ferent schools, for a friendly discussion 
of the points at issue, on one side at 
least, the invitation is not accepted. Dr. 
Baxter has told us how his cogent argu- 
ments in “The Thinker,” affecting the 
credit of Wellhausen as a reasoner, met 
with no answer whatever, though an an- 
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swer was invited. I myself have lately 
been reading a discussion, in one of our 
Church papers, in which the defenders 
of this school of criticism—they were, I 
admit, not its leaders, but their pupils— 
advanced to the fray in the superior and 
confident tone they had imbibed from 
their teachers; but when met by argu- 
ment, and by a demand for proofs of 
the assertions they had very freely made, 
they behaved much as Macaulay repre- 
sents Judge Jeffreys as behaving, when 
attacked for laying down the law in the 
House of Lords in the way he had been 
accustomed to do in the Courts under his 
control. Many of the assertions which 
have been met by arguments which at 
least deserved notice are still made as 
boldly and as confidently as ever with- 
out any investigation of those arguments. 

Yet some progress, let us not fail to 
note, has been made by the challengers. 
When Dr. Baxter delivered his sweep- 
ing attack on the logic and accuracy of 
Wellhausen, we were told, in reply, that 
in spite of that attack, Wellhausen’s main 
positions remained altogether untouched. 
Close observers will, nevertheless, have 
noted that the authority of Wellhausen— 
who, by the way, exchanged, on con- 
scientious grounds, a professorship of 
theology for that of philosophy, when 
he came finally to the conclusions with 
which his name is associated—is no 
longer flourished in our faces as a dem- 
onstration, the force of which is not to 
be evaded. “Lex Mosaica,” again, has 
been refuted in a sentence by a young 
divine, who has called it a “monumental 
mass of irrelevancies.” Such a refutation 
is, of course, unanswerable. Yet it may 
be observed that, since Mr. Spencer’s 
able essay in that volume, Ezekiel is no 
longer described, in Kuenen’s language, 
as “the father of Judaism.” In fact, the 
English critics of the German school are 
leaving the open field and retiring to 
their fastnesses. The Priestly Code is 
no longer an invention or rough remin- 
iscence, dating from the Exilic period; 
it is a codification of laws which had 
been long—no one can tell how long— 
in existence. Deuteronomy, which we 
were once told was written in the reign 
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of Manasseh, recedes gradually through 
the reign of Hezekiah to that of Ahaz. 
It is no longer a composition, but a 
compilation, of that period; and if a com- 
pilation, its contents must belong to a 
period anterior, perhaps long anterior 
to that in which it is presumed to have 
been published. How long anterior, 
criticism is as yet unable to tell us. 
The Jehovist and Elohist narratives can 
no longer be distinguished, as had for- 
merly been categorically asserted; they 
have been fused by a later hand. In 
other words, the Jehovistic and Elohis- 
tic theory is abandoned, so far as it is 
represented as an attempt to sub-divide 
the Old Testament narrative on the prin- 
ciple that the use of each of those names 
of God indicate a different writer. 

The critical position is at the present 
moment intrenched behind the following 
ramparts: 

(1) There was a Jehovistic and an 
Elohistic narrative of Israelite history, 
which were each of them composed or 
compiled in “the eighth or ninth centuries 
B.C.,” and fused together afterwards. (It 
will be observed that criticism itself can 
not fix the date of these writings with- 
in 200 years—no very conclusive evi- 
dence, one would think, of the success 
of critical methods); 

(2) The Book of Deuteronomy, or, as 
is sometimes asserted, part of that Book, 
was the “Book of the Law” found in the 
Temple by Hilkiah the priest. (I have 
never seen anything even approaching to 
a scientific proof of this statement); 

(3) This Book was written (or, as is 
now said, compiled) within some fifty 
years of the time when it was discovered; 

(4) The Priestly Code, with its narra- 
tive of the lives of the patriarchs, was 
put together during the exile, or after its 
close; 

(5) At some time, not definitely set- 
tled, after the exile, the Books of the 
Hexateuch appeared in their present 
shape (a conclusion which is rejected by 
perhaps the most competent divine of the 
critical school who has ever appeared in 
England, Prof. Robertson Smith); and 

(6))The remaining historical books of 
the Old Testament were pretty freely 
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tampered with, by some person or per- 
sons unknown, in order to give color to 
the statements contained in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. 

Professor James Robertson, whose loss 
we have so recently had to deplore, has 
pointed out that this view of the his- 
tory involves the substitution of quite an- 
other set of critical canons than those 
laid down by Wellhausen; but no de- 
fense of this substitution has as yet ap- 
peared. And a writer in “The Guardian,” 
who is by no means unfavorable to the 
new school of criticism, has lately com- 
plained of the chaos to which Israelite 
history has been reduced by its conclu- 
sions. On the old system we have a 
definite, coherent, rational, and probable 
history of the development of Israelite 
religious institutions. On the new sys- 
tem—for the present, at least—we have 
no history whatever. No definite in- 
formation is given us of the nature of 
the distinction between the early religion 
of the Israelites and that of the nations 
which surrounded them in Palestine, nor 
of the steps by which, as some—by no 
means all—would have it, they found 
their way from fetichism and animism, 
through polytheism, to an ethic mono- 
theism. Criticism has reduced Jewish 
religious history to a vast and aching 
void, and it has done little else. Solitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 

Application of the New Canons to 
Genesis.—But it is time that I said a 
few words, and they must be very few, 
on the criticism of the Book of Genesis, 
to which I have devoted special atten- 
tion for some years. I have, I hope, at 
least as strong a claim as my adversaries 
to have established certain positions by 
what I have written. 

My first point is the marvelous moral 
and spiritual coherence of the early 
chapters of Genesis. It appears to 
me as impossible to put together so 
systematic, intelligible, and rational a 
history of the creation, fall, and 
gradual moral degradation of man as 
that narrative contains, from the mass 
of fragments, of various dates, and by 
various hands, of which it has lately 
been declared to have been composed, 
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as it would be to construct the Madonna 
della Sedia of Raffaelle, with all its grace 
of composition, all its exquisite and sub- 
dued harmonies of tone and color, from 
a barrowful of stones picked up at ran- 
dom on the road. If any one has 
achieved so marvelous, so unique a work, 
it is strange that so extraordinary an 
artist should have succeeded in conceal- 
ing his personality so completely. 

There is absolutely no contradiction in 
the narrative, regarded from the religious 
point of view. The history of God’s edu- 
cation of the world opens, as it would 
naturally open, on the assumption that it 
is the manifesto, so to speak, of a new 
revelation, with the history of the crea- 
tion of the world. The sublimity of the 
opening has been admitted by critics 
from the days of Longinus down to our 
own. Modern research, which dignifies 
itself with the name of “literary criti- 
cism,” can see no dignity in it whatever, 
nothing but a snippet from some obscure 
author of the fifth century B.C., of whom 
the Jewish Church has not even taken 
the trouble to hand down the name. 

Its connection with what follows is 
rational and logical. The attempt to divide 
the history of creation into two separate 
parts, selected from two separate authors, 
is no more successful from a critical than 
from a rational and logical point of 
view. An objection which I have lately 
seen, that in Genesis i. it is said to have 
taken place in six “days,’ whereas in 
Genesis ii. it is said to have taken place 
in one “day,” is absolutely futile, unless 
it can be proved that the Hebrew word 
for “day” is never used in the Hebrew 
Scriptures for a period of indefinite 
length. The passage, moreover, “in the 
day that the Lord made earth and heav- 
en,” follows quite naturally upon the 
words which precede it. There is no 
change of style, no break of continuity, 
such as would alone justify the critic in 
assigning it to another author. It is 
true that “Elohim” is used in chapter i., 
and that “Jehovah” is introduced in chap- 
ter ii.; but we must bear in mind 

(1) That the Jehovist and Elohist 
theory, as an indication of various au- 
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thorship, has 
doned; 

(2) That the reason why here, and 
here almost exclusively, we have both 
Jehovah and Elohim, has never been 
explained on the critical theory, whereas 
it admits of a very simple explanation 
on the theory of unity of authorship; 
while 

(3) Any apparent discrepancy which 
can be magnified by what I must believe 
to be a perverse ingenuity into an in- 
dubitable sign of dual authorship, is ac- 
counted for by the consideration that 
whereas in chapter i. the author is speak- 
ing of creation by the Divine fiat as a 
fact; in chapter ii. he is dealing with the 
Divine preparation of the earth for man’s 
habitation, with the mutual relation of 
the sexes which, as he had already told 
us, God had created, with the early con- 
dition of the human race as preparatory 
to his account of the introduction of 
moral evil into the world, an event on 
the baneful consequences of which he 
does not fail to lay great stress. 

I put it to any impartial critic, histori- 
cal, philosophical, scientific, or literary, 
whether this view of the opening chapters 
of a book which has for centuries been 
held to be the starting point of a religion 
confessed to have had a profounder in- 
fluence upon mankind than any other 
beside Christianity, is not infinitely more 
probable than one which, resting as it 
does, not on definite scientific investiga- 
tion, but on the ipse dixit of a few well- 
known critics, supported by the alleged— 
but unproved—existence of contradic- 
tions in the narrative, declares that this 
grand prelude to the religious history of 
Israel was a collection of patch-work ex- 
tracts taken from various writers, no- 
body knows whom, written nobody ex- 
actly knows when, selected nobody 
seems to know very clearly why; and 
put together for the first time when the 
Jewish polity, civil and ecclesiastical, 
was very obviously in a state of hopeless 
decline. Such a view of the genesis of a 
great religion, though it may be buoyed 
up for the present by a combination of 
causes which I need not now stop to ex- 
plain, can not fail to be dismissed in fu- 
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ture ages with something very like con- 
tempt. 

Similarly, the account of the Flood is 
supposed to have been derived from two 
sources, partly from the occurrence in it 
of the names Jehovah and Elohim, part- 
ly from the repetitions found in it, and 
partly from some supposed contradic- 
tions it contains. I will not take up your 
time by repeating arguments which may 
be found in my paper on the subject in 
“The Churchman” magazine. But I may 
remark that repetitions for the sake of 
emphasis are even admitted by the high- 
est authorities among the new critics to 
exist in the pages of the writer of the 
Priestly Code. Repetitions, therefore, are 
no necessary sign of difference of author- 
ship. Such repetitions, I would add, are 
far more likely to occur in the infancy 
of a language than in the period of its 
decline—the time when, as the new 
critics tell us, the Priestly Code was com- 
posed. Moreover, as I have shewn in 
the paper to which I have already re- 
ferred, the main features both of the 
supposed Elohistic and the supposed 
Jehovistic narrative are found in the now 
well-known Babylonian inscription first 
translated by Mr. George Smith. It 
follows, therefore, that these two nar- 
ratives (if we admit that they were orig- 
inally separate) were fused together, not, 
as the new critics would have us sup- 
pose, after the return from the exile, but, 
as Babylonian scholars tell us, before the 
time of Moses. 

Another point, for the demonstration 
of which I must refer my hearers to the 
afore-mentioned papers in “The Church- 
man,” is that it appears clear, from a 
critical examination of the Book of Gen- 
esis, that the assignment of certain words 
and phrases to the author of the Priestly 
Code does not, as is asserted, arise out 
of certain peculiarities of style and man- 
ner, too obvious to be overlooked, but 
arises altogether a priori, not out of the 
facts of the case, but out of the necessi- 
ties of the theorist; that in many parts 
of Genesis such assignment involves the 
theorizer in practical difficulties of a 
very serious kind; and that no attempt 
has been made to meet these difficulties. 
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The only immediate escape—for I can 
not suppose it will be final—from these 
difficulties is a considerable enlargement 
of the part played in the compilation by 
the redactor. And if this enlargement 
is made, the problem will have to be 
dealt with in the same way as we are 
accustomed to deal with a complicated 
arithmetical or algebraical problem, in 
the early part of which a trifling mistake 
has been made, which has seriously af- 
fected the results. The case will be 
that of a house of cards, which a slight 
touch, or even breath, has brought to the 
ground. The only course, under these 
cumstances, is, aS we know, to recom- 
mence the whole work almost, or quite, 
ab initio. 


I am afraid that I have taken up your 
time too long to be able to do more 
than refer to my last two contributions 
to “The Churchman,” in which I give my 
reasons for the belief that the narratives 
in Genesis xxxiv. and xxxyv. display in- 
dubitable traces of having been compiled 
from very early and, perhaps, even con- 
temporary accounts of the events nar- 
rated. These two chapters are by no 
means the only instances in which I may 
claim to have done this. I can not dwell 
upon this and other similar results of 
my detailed criticism of the portions of 
Genesis attributed to the author of the 
Priestly Code. I can only say that a 
long and minute study of the phenomena 
has led me to the conclusion that the 
author of Genesis was, and could be no 
other than, Moses himself, and that any 
indications—and they are very few—of 
later date may fairly be explained on the 
hypothesis that they were additions of 
a later copyist, which, in the course of 
time, became incorporated in the text. 
I may add that a superior smile is not 
exactly a logical reply to one who ar- 
tives at this conclusion. The only satis- 
factory answer is a strict logical proof 
(1) that the narrative in question, as it 
stands, is not more ancient than the fifth 
century B.C., and (2) that the signs of 
later date than the Mosaic period could 
not have been from the hand of a later 
copyist. I venture to think that such a 
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proof as this would be an uncommonly 
difficult task, and that it is no doubt 
wiser not to attempt it. Yet, perhaps, if 
such a refutation be not attempted, it 
were more becoming, in a matter of 
such first-rate importance, to be a little 
less positive in the assertion that Gen- 
esis is the remarkable combination of ex- 
tracts which it is just now represented to 
be. I confine my remarks to Genesis, 
because I have not examined the phe- 
nomena of the subsequent books (except 
Joshua) with any minuteness. I trust 
others will undertake the task. And I 
am hardy enough to predict that, if they 
do so without preconceptions, they will 
come to the conclusion that, whether 
Moses himself be or be not their author, 
they are ancient and credible histories 
of Israel in the wilderness. 

Two other remarks I will make before 
I conclude. First, I will note in refer- 
ence to Genesis xiv., on which, perhaps, 
modern criticism has made its wildest 
assertions, that the supposed J. E. brings 
Abraham to Mamre in chapter xiii. 18, 
that the author of the utterly foreign 
fragment taken from quite another, and 
an utterly discordant source (as we are 
told it is) in Genesis xiv. finds him there, 
and that in Genesis xix., assigned to 
J. E., he is still there. A curious set of 
coincidences, certainly, considering the 
various wanderings of Abraham, if the 
narrative were culled at hazard from the 
sources, the existence of which modern 
criticism claims to have established. The 
second remark is that the late Professor 
Green, of Princeton, New Jersey, a com- 
petent Hebrew scholar, has subjected 
the whole Book of Genesis to a still more 
searching analysis than that which I 
have attempted, and with precisely the 
same results. 

I have, in every case, purposely re- 
frained from consulting his work until 
my own investigations have been con- 
cluded. And very often our opinions, 
though arrived at in a perfectly indepen- 
dent manner, and by processes by no 
means identical, have been expressed in 
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almost the same words. I may permit 
myself the luxury of believing that this 
is a fact the importance of which can- 
not adequately be met by a wave of 
the hand, coupled with the assertion 
that the question has already been 
settled. 

One word in conclusion. I can hon- 
estly say that I have carried out my in- 
vestigation in no narrow or prejudiced 
spirit. If the facts had been so clearly 
ascertained that no alternative was left 
me but to surrender my cherished con- 
victions of the authority and authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, I should have 
surrendered them; with pain, no doubt, 
but I should certainly have surrendered 
them. And even now I do not ask any- 
body to accept my conclusions without 
inquiry. On the contrary, I beg him to 
investigate the matter for himself as 
fully as his leisure, knowledge, and abil- 
ity permit, and not to take the assertions 
of other people, however distinguished, 
for granted. 

I do not wish to proscribe the fullest 
and fairest critical investigation of the 
origin and character of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and I am ready to recognize 
the inquirer, however widely his conclu- 
sions may differ from my own, as a fel- 
low-worker in a great cause. But I do 
ask that he should treat me in the same 
way. I have—we all have—a right to 
our own opinions. We have also a right 
to demand some modesty of assertion in 
a matter of such tremendous importance. 
If I have protested, and still protest, 
against recent criticism, it is not as criti- 
cism that I protest against it, but as dog- 
matism. 

I deplore—I have frequently and 
publicly deplored—the hasty and pre- 
mature publication of results. I la- 
ment the tendency to label all opponents 
as mere bigoted traditionalists, and to 
refuse a candid consideration to any dis- 
coveries they may have made in their 
investigations. And I regret this the 
more when I consider the incalculable 
seriousness of the consequences in- 
volved. A book which for some nine- 
teen centuries has been handed down in 
the Christian Church, and, as has been 
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supposed till lately, for some ten cen- 
turies at least, before that in the Jewish 
Church, as a trustworthy account of the 
Divine training of the world, is now pro- 
nounced by many adherents of the new 
school of criticism to possess no real 
historical authority whatever. The adop- 
tion of the positions of that school has 
compelled men of learning and reputa- 
tion to adopt a theory of the Kenosis of 
Christ, and of the Hypostatic Union, 
which, whether true or false, has never 
been heard of until the close of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era. Our 
blessed Lord Himself, the crown and 
completion of the Divine education of 
the world, Who spake as never man 
spake; Who knew men’s thoughts before 
they were uttered; Who on endless oc- 
casions displayed supernatural insight 
and knowledge; Who dared on a mem- 
orable occasion to say, “I and My Fath- 
er are One”; has His knowledge on a 
point intimately connected with His sa- 
cred mission reduced to a level with that 
of the ordinary educated Jew of the pe- 
riod during which He sojourned among 
us. 

These are grave consequences of the 
doctrines in regard to the Old Testament 
which some scholars would force upon 
us. Surely we have a right to demand 
that the theories of the Old Testament, 
which demand from us so sweeping a re- 
construction of the principles which have 
been held dear in the Christian Church 
since its foundation, should be proved to 
the very hilt before they can claim our 
adhesion. I venture on the assertion, 
not only that they have not been so 
proved to the hilt, but that, if anything 
approaching to a scientific demonstration 
be required—and surely it ought to be 
required—they have never, so far, been 
proved at all. And I call upon all lovers 
of their Bible, all who honor their Lord 
and Master, to demand unceasingly that 
they shall be so proved, and that the 
demonstration shall be made clear to the 
reason and conscience, yes, even of the 
meanest among us, before we are called 
upon to surrender the principle which 
has ever been handed down in the Cath- 
olic Church, that the Jewish and Chris- 
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tian Scriptures, whether there be human 
and fallible passages in them or not, are, 
in their main features, of Divine origin 
and authority—the only safe anchor for 


Christian thought and Christian opinion 
while we are yet passing through the 
waves and storms of this troublesome 
world. 


UNSATISFACTORY CRITICISM: EXEGESIS OF JUDGES I. 8 
Rev. Eliphalet B. Terry, B.A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In the March number of “The Exposi- 
tory Times” in a “Note on Judges, i. 8,” 
Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, says: 


“The statement in Judges i. 8 that Jer- 
usalem had been destroyed by the chil- 
dren of Judah is contradictory, not only 
to Joshua xv. 63, but also to v. 21 in the 
same chapter of Judges, as well as to 
Judges xix. I0-12. It is therefore 
usually condemned as unhistorical.” 

He further states “that it was Caleb 
and Othniel the Kenizites and not Judah 
who captured Hebron and _ Kirjath- 
sepher,” and that if Jerusalem “had been 
destroyed Adoni-bezek could not have 
been brought into it at all.” 

Does Judges i. 8 say or mean that 
“Jerusalem was destroyed”? If it does 
not, then it readily harmonizes with all 
the other passages cited, and Prof. 
Sayce’s case and those of the other com- 
mentators who condemn it as unhistori- 
cal fall to the ground. 

The verse reads: “And the children of 
Judah fought against Jerusalem, and took 
it, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and set the city on fire.” As- 
suredly there is nothing here to imply 
a total destruction of Jerusalem. It is 
merely a short description in general 
terms of the operations against the city. 

The absence of any explanation by the 
writer of Judges tends to the presump- 
tion that he considered verse 8 to be his- 
torically correct and in harmony with 
v. 21 and Joshua xv. 63, etc. It is not 
only possible, but also probable, that his 
sources of information were more trust- 
worthy than ours, and not confined to any 
“fragment.” 

Nor can it be claimed that the writer 
intended to imply, by the combination of 
phrases in y. 8, that “Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed,” if no one of them has that 
meaning. 


A study of the Hebrew shows that the 
writer was careful not to say that “Jeru- 
salem was destroyed.” The absence of 
the verb charam (devote or destroy), 
used almost constantly in Joshua and 
frequently in Judges, is significant here. 
Why did the writer not use it here if he 
wished to say that “Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed”? 

In Hebrew, as in other civilized lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, a verb is 
often used in a limited sense, and some- 
times a synonym is used to convey such 
a limited meaning. 

All three of the verbs found in this verse 
have been used in such limited senses in 
other places. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to presume that they are so used here, 
particularly as that will make this verse 
harmonize historically with the other 
passages. 

For example, the first verb lakhad 
(take) is found with such a qualified 
meaning in 2 Sam, xii, 26-29: 


“Now Joab fought against Rabbah 
; and took the royal city. And 
Joab sent to David, and said I 
have fought against Rabbah; yea I have 
taken the city of waters. Now therefore 
ane encamp against the city and take 
it; lest I take the city, and it be called 
ADteCIee 1 Vena G ATG) Davide nem 
went to Rabbah, and fought against it 
and took it.” 


If invested be substituted for “taken” 
in vv. 26, 27, how much clearer the mean- 
ing would be! 

In Judges ix. 45 Abimelech took She- 
chem, but not the tower or stronghold of 
Elberith. In v. 50 he takes Thebez, but 
not the tower. In v. 18 of this first chap-— 
ter of Judges, Judah took Gaza and the 
border thereof, but Judges 16 shows 
that their possession was but temporary. 

In light of the above it seems reason- 
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able to say that Jerusalem was invested 
rather than taken. 

The study of the expression nakhah 
l’pi chereb (smite with the edge of the 
sword) is even more interesting and fully 
as decisive in establishing the historicity 
of this verse. It is used with reference 
to cities in eleven other passages: 
Joshua, viii. 24; six times in Joshua x; xi. 
12) 1xK.475) Udees xx375 2 Samy xv. 

In these instances seven are followed 
by charam (destroy); two are qualified 
by chol (all). In five other places it is 
used with reference to inhabitants of 
cities; in three, Deuteronomy xiii. 15,16; 
Judges xx. 48; xxi. Io, 11, charam (de- 
stroy) follows; in one, Deuteronomy xx. 
13, it is qualified by chol (all), and the 
last, Judges xviii. 27, is followed by a 
statement of the destruction of Laish by 
fire. 

In none of these writings did this ex- 
pression seem to convey to the writers 
the idea of our verb destroy. The only 
significance of l’pi chereb (with the edge 
of the sword) is to denote manner of 
assault, not total destruction. Cf. 2, 
Kings iii. 25: “And the slingers went 
about and smote it.” A careful study of 
nakhah (smite), in other connections 
serves only to confirm this conclusion. 

The remaining phrase, shalach ba esh 
(cast into or set on fire), is used in only 
two other places; from which it is diffi- 
cult to determine what force or extent 
it has; but in Ezekiel v. 4, we find an 
expression using the same verb shalach 
(cast), that is, even stronger, hishlachta 
otham el toch ha esh (thou shalt cast 
them into the midst of the fire), followed 
by w’saraphta otham ba esh (and shall 
burn them with fire). It is apparent 
that Ezekiel did not regard the first ex- 
pression, strong as it is, as conveying 
the idea of a total burning, and there- 
fore he follows it with the verb saraph 
(burn), which means burn up com- 
pletely, wherever it is used. Cf. Joshua 
Wis 24 sexi 11s Judges) ix. SAs xii. 13 acviii. 
27, in v. 28 they built the city. In 
1 Kings ix. 16 Pharaoh burnt (saraph) 
Gezer, so that v. 17 says Solomon built 
Gezer. Outside of the Pentateuch, where 
it is exclusively used in connection with 
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sacrifices, saraph ba esh (burn with fire) 
occurs some thirty times, and the con- 
text or history shows that almost inva- 
riably it means total destruction by fire. 

It is only reasonable to presume, there- 
fore that the writer of Judges would 
have used saraph (burn), rather than 
shalach (set on), here, if he intended 
to state that the city was totally con- 
sumed by fire. 

It is interesting to observe in this con- 
nection the use of another verb, natzah 
(set on), with ba esh (on fire), which 
seems to be a synonym of shalach, in 
Joshua viii. 8, where the ambush is com- 
manded by Joshua to set Ai on fire, and 
in v. 19 does so. No one can reasonably 
say that there was a complete conflagra- 
tion here. There was not enough time. 
Judges ix. 49, may seem to contradict 
this, but the results therein narrated 
may have been obtained without a total 
destruction of the building, as in the case 
of the Brooklyn Theatre fire or the 
Iroquois Theatre fire of Chicago, which 
buildings were only partially consumed. 
In Jeremiah xxxii. 29 w’hitzithou eth ha 
ir hazoth ba esh (and they shall set the 
city on fire) is followed by ous’raphou- 
ha (and burn it), indicating that the 
addition of the latter verb saraph seemed 
necessary to Jeremiah to denote a total 
burning. In Nehemiah i. 3, Nehemiah’s 
friend uses this verb natzah (set on), 
with ba esh (on fire), with reference to 
the gates of Jerusalem, as does Nehe- 
miah in Nehemiah ii. 17; but in Nehe- 
miah ii. 3, in laying the matter before 
the king, when he would naturally paint 
the situation in the strongest colors, he 
uses the verb achal (consumed, eaten up). 

In view of all the above facts, is it 
unreasonable to presume that the writer 
of Judges, being well drilled in the use 
of his own language and very probably 
having before him more and fuller data 
than is generally conceded, wrote this 
verse not only believing but knowing it 
to be historically correct? 

That he used care is shown by the in- 
sertion of the word “city,” in the clause 
“and set the city on fire,” which was 
done for a definite purpose. 

Jerusalem was a city of considerable © 
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importance both because of its com- 
manding situation and because of the 
power and influence of its ruler (Joshua 
or Sit): Like many other cities, as 
Shechem and Thebez (Judges ix. 45-50) 
it had a stronghold (1 Chron. xi. 5; 2 
Samuel v. 7), which seems to have beena 
city in itself, too strong to be taken by 
ordinary assault with the means then at 
command of the Hebrews, and large 
enough to sustain its inhabitants for a 
long continued siege. 

The writer of Judges, therefore, here 
makes a distinction between Jerusalem 
and the “city.” 

The idea he intended to convey, it is 
very easy to see, was not that “Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed,’ but that Judah 
fought against Jerusalem, invested it, 
sought to carry the defenses by rush- 
ing them, and set the city on fire, fail- 
ing, however, to obtain any permanent 
advantage. 

May not history have repeated itself 
in Maccabees and Josephus’ Antiquities 
which recount that a Syrian garrison 
held the citadel for over twenty years 
against the attacks of the Jews who oc- 
cupied Jerusalem? 

This is right in line also with Profes- 
sor Sayce, who says further: 


“If my old translation of a passage 
in one of the letters of Ebed-Kheba, the 
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king of Jerusalem, is right: ‘Just now the 
city of the mountain of Jerusalem, 
whose name is Bit-Ninip, the city of the 
king, has revolted to the men of Keilah, 
we should have evidence that a sacred 
city already stood on the ‘mountain of 
Jerusalem’ apart from the ‘stronghold’ 
of Jerusalem itself.” 


It is possible that the forces of Judah 
were carrying on other campaigns si- 
multaneously, and, as suggested by Dr. 
Sayce, may have brought Adoni-bezek to 
Jerusalem during their siege of it. 

Caleb, son of Jephunneh, the Kenizite, 
is mentioned as a prince or head of Ju- 
dah, in Numbers xiii. 2-6; xxxiv. 19; as 
among the children of Judah, Joshua xiv. 
6; and was given a portion among the 
children of Judah, Joshua xv. 13. There 
seems to be, therefore, little force in 
the objection, “that it was Caleb and 
Othniel the Kenizites, and not Judah, 
who captured Hebron and Kirjath-Se- 
pher.” May not the greater include the 
less? 

And is it not probable that, as a prince 
of Judah, Caleb had the co-operation of 
the forces of Judah in his campaign? 

In conclusion it is reasonable to say 
that the writer of Judges was historically 
correct in all the statements, but that 
the inferences drawn from them by the 
commentators are incorrect. 


THE SUFFERING OF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE GOSPELS 
Rev. Gerald D. Heuver, Ph.D., Wenona, III. 


One of the peculiarities of the Gos- 
pels is the great space which they de- 
vote to setting forth the Savior’s suffer- 
ing. It is utterly different from what we 
ordinarily find in biography, where the 
incidents that circle around a person’s 
death are only briefly mentioned. In 
one of the Gospels, that of John, we find 
that one-third of the material is devoted 
to it, while in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, it has a most promi- 
nent place. It seems that the evange- 
lists thought that the suffering of 
Jesus was the most important fact about 
Him. 


This also appears to have been the 
opinion of the writers of the epistles. 
What Jesus said concerning economic, 
domestic, juridic, educational and politi- 
cal questions seems not to have con- 
cerned them much; but that He suffered, 
was crucified and rose again, is the all- 
important matter. 

Why is this? Is it because the injus- 
tice and the cruelty of Jesus’ death had 
impressed them so deeply? It was cruel, 
it was unjust; but this was not the rea- 
son. The reason for it is that Jesus had 
himself so emphasized its importance, 
and had so frequently spoken of it. 
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1. There is no subject concerning which 
Jesus thought more and spoke of oftener 
than concerning His suffering and death. 
in gathering together His sayings that 
refer to, or plainly state, His suffering, 
one is surprised to find how many of 
them there are. It seems that the thought 
of it was almost continually on His mind. 
He was thinking of it in connection with 
the first public act of His ministry when 
he said to those who demanded his au- 
thority for cleansing the Temple, “De- 
stroy this temple and in three days I will 
raise it up.” “This,” says the apostle, 
“He spake of the temple of His body,” 
etc. (John ii, 18-22). 

He was thinking of it when he con- 
versed with Nicodemus and said to him: 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up” (John iii. 14). 

He was thinking of it when He was 
asked why His disciples did not fast, and 
answered that the children of the bride- 
chamber did not fast while the bride- 
groom was with them, but would do so 
when He was taken away (Mark ii. 19). 

He was thinking of it when he was 
asked to give a sign to prove His divine 
commission and stated that no sign would 
be given except that of the prophet 
Jonah. As Jonah by his entombment in 
the whale was a sign to the Ninevites, so 
was the three days’ burial of the Son of 
Man to be a sign to the Jews (Matt. xii. 
38-40). 

He was thinking of it when he was on 
His way to the second passover feast, 
and when after feeding His hearers on 
bread and fish He said to them, “I have 
better bread to give you than what you 
have just eaten. The bread which I will 
give is My flesh, for the life of the 
world” (John vi. 51). 

Up to this time the references to His 
death are more or less veiled, but as soon 
as His disciples certainly believed that 
he was the expected Messiah he began 
to talk plainly about it. These men had 
been brought up to believe that the Mes- 
siah would be surrounded with glory. 
This was the universal expectation re- 
specting Him. The idea that He might 
possibly have to suffer had never entered 
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their minds. A suffering Messiah was 
almost like a contradiction of terms. 

It was on this account that Jesus did 
not talk at first about His suffering in 
such a way that it was clearly under- 
stood. He did not tell every truth at 
once, but waited until men were able to 
bear them (John xvi. 12); a fact which 
the critics who claim that He had in 
the beginning no knowledge of His suf- 
fering have strangely overlooked. When 
Peter, speaking for all the disciples, 
definitely asserted that Jesus was “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 
xvi. 15), He began for the first time to 
speak plainly about it. “From that time 
forth began Jesus to show unto His dis- 
ciples that He must go unto Jerusalem 
and suffer many things” (Matt. xvi. 21). 
When this faith in His divine Sonship 
was strengthened six days later by the 
vision on Tabor, where the disciples saw 
Him talk with Moses and Elijah, and 
heard a heavenly voice commending 
Him, he told them of His suffering again 
(Matt. xvii. I2). 

After this He speaks of it repeatedly. 
“The Son of Man came to give 
his life a ransom for many” (Matt. xx. 
28). “Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die it abideth by itself 
alone” (John xii. 24). “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Myself” (John xii. 32). “Ye 
know that after two days is the pass- 
over, and the Son of Man is delivered up 
to be crucified” (Matt. xxvi. 2). “In that 
she poured this ointment upon My body 
she did it to prepare Me for burial” 
(Matt. xxvi. 12). The last allusion to 
His death we have in the formula of the 
Lord’s supper: “This is My body which 
is given for you” (Luke xxii. 19). 

II. In analyzing the sayings of Jesus 
that refer to His suffering we notice: 
that He was very much afraid of it; that 
He believed it to be necessary; that it 
was for men’s good; and that He en- 
dured it of His own free will. 

The fear of His suffering seems to 
have haunted His life. So intense is His 
dread as He thinks of what is before 
Him that His pent-up feelings at differ- 
ent times find vent in sorrowful exclama- 
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tions. He is in Perea talking about the 
Father’s care and love, when He sud- 
denly cries out: “I have a baptism to 
be baptized with and how am I straight- 
ened till it be accomplished” (Luke 
xii. 49). He is in Jerusalem receiving a 
delegation of Greeks who had asked for 
a conference, when He unexpectedly ex- 
claims: “Now is My soul troubled; and 
what shall I say (John xii. 27)? Vividly 
does Mark describe how Jesus went be- 
fore His disciples on His way to Jerusa- 
lem to suffer, and how there was that 
about His bearing that filled His disci- 
ples with amazement and awe. And can 
we doubt that the many references to 
His sufferings were at least in part the 
result of the dread He experienced at the 
contemplation of it? His suffering 
reached its climax in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, where He lies, the most pathetic 
figure in the history of the world, His 
face on the ground, His body bloody 
with the sweat which His agony forced 
from its pores, crying “Abba, Father, re- 
move this cup from Me” (Mark xiv. 36). 

The terrible suffering which He so 
much dreaded was in accordance with 
God’s plan. To endure it He said He 
had come here (John xii. 37). When He 
first announced it He declared that it 
was necessary: “The Son of Man must 
go to Jerusalem and suffer” (Matt. xvi. 
21). And that this must is not to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that it was in- 
evitable because of the strength and 
shrewdness of His enemies, we see 
from what He said to Peter when that 
apostle used his sword to defend Him: 
“Put up again the sword . .. Or 
thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my 
Father, and He shall even now send Me 
more than twelve legions of angels? How 
then should the Scriptures be fulfilled, 
that thus it must be” (Matt. xxvi. 53, 
54). After the resurrection He walked 
with two disciples to Emmaus. As these 
complained that the chief priests and 
rulers had slain Jesus, He asked them: 
“Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things and to enter into His glory” 
(Luke xxiv. 26)? And on the evening 
of the same day He said to all the dis- 
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ciples: “Thus it is written that the Christ 
should suffer” (Luke xxiv. 45). 

That His suffering was in men’s be- 
half is taught distinctly in several pas- 
sages. In His allusion to the brazen ser- 
pent it is clearly stated that His death 
on the cross was to be for the life of be- 
lievers (John ili. 14-15). In the discourse 
on the bread of life He asserts that the 
bread He will give—His flesh—was “for 
the life of the world” (John vi. 51). In 
the discourse concerning the true and 
false shepherd He declares that for His 
sheep He layeth down His life (John x. 
11). In His rebuke of John and James 
for their ambitious request, He said that 
He had come to give His life as a ransom 
for many (Mark x. 45). 

It is most impressively taught in con- 
nection with His last meal with the 
twelve. Jesus did many things for men. 
He gave Himself to minister to men’s 
need. Yet of all things which He did 
for them, that for which He most de- 
sired to be remembered was His suffer- 
ing and death. To that end He insti- 
tuted the sacrament called “the Lord’s 
supper,” for the perpetual remembrance 
of the sacrifice of Himself in His death. 
He must have esteemed the giving of 
Himself in death the greatest and best 
thing He did—of greater value to men 
than His miraculous deeds, His beautiful 
teachings, or even His perfect life. 

Painful though His suffering was, yet 
because it was God’s will, and for men’s 
good, He endured it of His own free 
will. He did not die a martyr. He did 
not perish as Stephen perished, or John 
the Baptist or James. “I lay down My 
life . . . No man taketh it from Me, 
but I lay it down of Myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again” (John x. 18). 

III. In the interpretation of these say- 
ings we encounter difficulties. But could 
anything else be expected? It concerns 
a divine plan, and as we find it difficult 
to comprehend God’s plans in connec- 
tion with the physical universe, we must 
expect difficulties in connection with His 
revelation in Jesus. Of this we may be 
certain, that something wonderfully im- 
portant was accomplished by it. They 
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who centre the importance of the in- 
carnation around Christ’s life and teach- 
ing are very far astray. A thing which 
God planned, which Jesus dreaded bit- 
terly, but endured because it was for 
men’s good, and for which He would 
rather be remembered than for anything 
else He did, can not be considered a side 
issue. No, it is not the life of Christ, or 
the teaching of Christ, but the death of 
Christ, upon which the importance of 
the incarnation hinges. 

Equally far astray are they who speak 
of this death as a martyrdom. Jesus was 
uot a victim, but a victor; not a martyr, 
but a conqueror. He accomplished what 
H'e set out to do,—to set up the kingdom 
of God and to die*upon the cross. 

If His death is not a side issue—the 
mere winding up of a good life, teaching 
the great truth of the divineness of dying 
for a cause rather than abandon the 
cause, and nothing more—how are we 
to look upon it? Are we to hold with 
the framers of the Westminster Confes- 
sion and Catechisms, that He offered 
Himself “a sacrifice to satisfy divine jus- 
tice,” and that “He felt and bore the 
weight of God’s wrath?” 

It is hard to conceive of Jesus feeling 
the weight of divine wrath, but how else 
can the suffering of Gethsemane be ex- 
plained? It can not be explained as 
having been caused by Christ’s fear of 
physical death, for that He knew meant 
going back to glory. It can not be ex- 
plained as having been caused by fear 
of physical suffering, as Christ was too 
courageous for that. This is proved by 
the way in which He boreit. Nor can we 
explain it as having resulted from fear 
that His cause would not triumph. He 
knew that its progress was sure. The 
statement that it was occasioned by His 
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horror of men’s sin, manifested in their 
hostility to Him, commends itself to the 
reason, but lacks the support of the 
Scriptures. No theory will account for it 
that does not admit of vicarious suffering 
for sin. The historicity of the Garden 
scene stands or falls with the admission 
of this. 

Moreover, the theory of Hiis vicarious 
suffering for sin accords best with His 
saying that He gave His life a ransom 
for many (Mark x. 45). A ransom is a 
price paid for freedom. The Greek prep- 
osition dayri (translated, for) means “in 
exchange for.” He gave His life a ran- 
som in exchange for the release of many. 
The words He used in instituting the 
Lord’s Supper speak also for this theory. 
It represents His death as binding God 
and man together in a new covenant re- 
lation, of which His blood was the seal 
and the symbol. 

Lastly is to be mentioned the fact that 
this view accords best with the state- 
ments of the early disciples. Peter, who 
had listened to the Savior’s teaching 
concerning His suffering, says that He 
“suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that he might bring us 
to God” (I. Peter iii. 18). Paul, who re- 
ceived his Gospel “through revelation of 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12), declares that 
“Him who knew no sin He made to be 
sin on our behalf: that we might become 
the righteousness of God in Him” (2 
Coravael). 

But whether or not the theory inter- 
prets Christ’s suffering correctly, this is 
sure: Christ died for us, and in His death, 
as well as in His teaching and life, and, 
according to our belief and argument, 
much more in His death, has He revealed 
God’s wonderful, matchless grace. 


HINTS AND HELPS IN BIBLE STUDY AND TEACHING 


Studying for Permanent Results 


Much of the effort devoted to Bible 
Study has no outcome by way of addi- 
tion to one’s valuable and permanent 
stock of knowledge. It may be mere 
make-shift effort, to prepare for the next 


Sunday-School lesson, made with the 
understanding that everything is to be 
forgotten when the particular Sunday is 
over. Or the effort may be honest and 
with the desire to enlarge one’s Biblical 
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stores, and yet be so blunderingly made 
as merely to add more useless lumber to 
the stores already accumulated. A plain 
statement of some of the fundamental 
principles needed for guidance, in order 
that the best results may be reached, 
may be of service to inquirers after a 
better way. 

The principle laid down at the outset 
for guidance in all rational study of lit- 
erature—including that of the Bible—for 
permanent and cumulative results, as 
formulated by a distinguished educator, 
is? 

First Get Knowledge; then Keep It. 

Knowledge Of a literary production in 
form suitable for being remembered, and 
for growing rather than lessening with 
the lapse of time, is first to be sought. 
Then it is to be fixed in the memory in 
such a way that it will remain there, fur- 
nishing a nucleus for growth into sub- 
stantial completeness. This principle is 
peculiarly applicable to the study of the 
Bible—than which no literature is more 
orderly in structure—and to the study of 
the parts and books of the Bible as wells 
In applying it to any single Biblical 
book, as, for example, Genesis—remem- 
bering that is equally applicable to each 
Testament and to the Bible as a whole— 
two questions should be asked and an- 
swered: 


I. How shall One Gain the Knowledge 
Desired? 

How is one to get the knowledge, or 
intellectual mastery, of the particular 
book under consideration? 

First, He must ascertain and grasp the 
natural key to the book. Each book of 
the Bible has its theme or aim for which 
it was written, and that furnishes the 
natural key to its understanding. Any 
study of Genesis or Matthew, for exam- 
ple, that ignores the theme or intent of 
the writer and of the Holy Spirit, must 
result in failure to master that book. 

Secondly, He must, with the aid of this 
natural key, work out and grasp the out- 
line plan of the book. Each book is the 
natural eud rational unfolding of its 
theme. Bearing this in mind, the gen- 
eral plan can commonly be readily ascer- 
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tained, and when distinctly grasped its 
divisions will furnish the places in which 
to store away all the knowledge subse- 
quently gained. 

Thirdly, The thought of the book can 
then be mastered in its complete details. 
This may be accomplished by reading 
the book carefully again and again, and 
by thinking one’s way through it part by 
part, with the aid of the natural key and 
the outline plan. And this will complete 
the preliminary work in mastering the 
book intellectually. 

This knowledge of the three things— 
the natural key, the outline plan, and the 
complete details—will prepare for the 
next question: 


II. How shall One Keep the Knowl- 
edge thus Gained? 

How is a student to fix in his mind 
the knowledge he acquires of a book in 
such a way that he can keep it as a per- 
manent acquisition, and make it the 
basis of cumulative increase? 

First, A mnemonic statement, covering 
the theme, outline, and details of the 
book—that is, a form of statement fitted 
to aid memory by appealing to the laws 
of association, especially to the higher 
or philosophical laws—is the first requi- 
site for easily keeping in the memory 
the knowledge gained by systematic 
study. This statement should connect 
the part or divisions with the theme 
and with one another, in such a way that 
the theme will suggest the outline plan, 
and each part the connected parts. Mne- 
monic devices, such as key-words, allite- 
ration, etc., should be freely made use of 
in this process, the caution being always 
observed that the devices should be 
made to bring out rational rather than 
mechanical connections. 

Secondly, Intelligent repetition of the 
thought of the book, thus gathered up 
in outline and fixed by such mnemonic 
statement, is one of the chief means of 
fastening the acquired knowledge of the 
book in the memory, and making it sub- 
ject to ready and rapid recall whenever 
needed. This is practically thinking the 
book over again; in due time it will 
come, so to speak, to “think itself over” 
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spontaneously, and cease to require any 
severe intellectual effort. It will become 
a pleasure rather than a task, and in the 
end—if the plan be the natural one—each 
thoughtful repetition will be found to 
cast new light upon the book and upon 
all its parts, as well as upon the Testa- 
ment or Bible of which it is a constitu- 
ent part. 

Thirdly, An interleaved Bible into 
which this mnemonic statement of the 
knowledge acquired may be put in per- 
manent and accessible form, right in con- 
nection with the text of the Bible itself, 
is a very great help in keeping the knowl- 
edge in memory and making it cumula- 
tive. 

The best Bible for interleaving is 
doubtless the Standard American Revi- 
sion, recently put to press by Thomas 
Nelson’s Sons. On the interleaves can 
be written the theme at the opening of 
the book, and the divisions at their 
proper places by the side of the text, 
and the detailed analysis of the book can 
then be filled in by the way. To this 
can be added from time to time all new 


knowledge from archeology and from 
other outside sources, together with the 
results of lifelong, historical, exegetical, 
doctrinal, and practical investigations. 

The result of one’s Bible study will 
thus become—by the use of these three 
things: mnemonic statement, intelligent 
repetition, and the interleaved Bible— 
not only a fixed and permanent posses- 
sion, but also constructive and cumula- 
tive through life. It will save from the 
waste and the drudgery of which so 
much complaint is justly made. 


It seems quite evident that such study 
is essential to the understanding of the 
Bible as a whole, as well as to the appre- 
ciation of the place and scope of any 
particular book in the Bible. It is un- 
doubtedly essential to the keeping of the 
knowledge gained and having it at ready 
command for use. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the work of the teacher in imparting in- 
struction requires something more than 
this, if he is to succeed in the best and 
highest sense. 


Teaching the Pentateuch to the Young 


Professor J. IT. Bergen, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


If I were called upon to select some 
one portion of the Bible for the first 
Scripture-lessons for children, I would 
choose the books of Moses. Jesus Christ 
is the center of all revelation; and every 
Christian parent will teach Jesus the 
only Savior, from the beginning to the 
end of parental instruction. But for 
consecutive, systematic Bible-study, the 
Pentateuch is of prime importance in 
the religious education of our children. 
Out of the Mosaic literature, both of 
history and law, enough subject matter 
is suitable to the thoughts of childhood 
to make a great and fertile field of study 
and thought. 

The modern Christocentric theology 
seems to call for a like system of Bible 
study, and the beauty and power of such 
a system are very evident; but it ought 
to begin in Genesis. 

I have watched, for nine years, the de- 
velopment of Christian character in the 


classes of a college in which Bible study 
is a part of the curriculum. During this 
time we have studied in all the books of 
the Bible; and the conviction has estab- 
lished itself in my mind that the Penta- 
teuch, above all other parts of Scripture, 
inculcates reverence towards God and 
His sacred institutions. Is not rever- 
ence the first and fundamental virtue of 
Christian character? And does not our 
generation, even the Christian element 
therein, lack this? We dare assert it. 
Reverence for God and His sacred in- 
stitutions is not as dominant in Amer- 
ica as the higher Christian ideal would 
have it. The vile profanity is not often 
condemned, but rather condoned. Heay- 
en and Hell are frequent themes for 
popular jokes. Jesus and the cross are 
actually dragged into discussions of 
purely social and political character. 
We believe that thrusting the child’s 
mind into strictly Gospel studies, with- 
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out the buttresses of Old Testament 
reverence and fear, is largely respon- 
sible for this ecclesiastical and national 
weakness. 

The Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, 
were accustomed to teach the Law to 
their boys at the earliest age of mem- 
ory. There is reason to believe that 
from the age of six to fourteen was the 
period during which the proper portions 
of the Pentateuch were learned. Philo 
says: “Since the Jews esteem their laws 
as divine revelations, and are instructed 
in them from their earliest youth, they 
have the image of the law in their 
souls.”* Boys of eight were taught the 
appropriate passages from the Book of 
Leviticus. What would our physico- 
psychical-pedagogic wise men say to 
this? Methinks I perceive the shock. 
Yet this was the practice; and it was 


1Schirer, ‘““The Jewish People in the Time of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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no small factor in the mental equip- 
ment and moral character of those men 
who ‘turned the world upside down and 
brought in the modern era of light and 
power,—viz. the disciples of Jesus, 
These men knew the law from their 
boyhood, and from it Jesus led them 
into His Kingdom. It is safe to say, 
that from no other people could Jesus 
have selected any who could have taken 
the place of these Jews as exponents of 
His Gospel. With all their weaknesses 
there is one root-virtue in these disci- 
ples, viz., the fear and reverence due 
Almighty God, implanted in them dur- 
ing childhood, by the study of the Books 
of Moses. 

Our American commonwealth needs 
this virtue in her citizenship. Our Chris- 
tian Church needs it. Great ingather- 
ings of precious souls are not her only 
mission. Of little value will these be 
in the growth of God’s Kingdom, if this 
primal grace is lacking. 


BIBLE LEAGUE COURSE 


ON THE PENTATEUCH 


Introductory View. 


According to the views set forth in 
“Bible League Primer, No. I.,” the Five 
Books of Moses, commonly called the 
Pentateuch for brevity and convenience, 
constitute the first Natural Division of 
the Old Testament. Professor Sayce 
has recently said:* 


“The books of Moses have been writ- 
ten in accordance with a definite plan 
which has been worked out consistently 
from their beginning to their end. It is 
just this plan that gives them their lit- 
erary form and stamps them as the first 
known example of a literary conception 
of history.” 


It is only by first grasping this 
“definite plan” in outline that these 
openings books of the Bible can 


be understood in their details and as a 
whole. The fatal defect of much of so- - 
called Bible study in the past has been 
its failure to take into account the fact 


1“The Temple Bible: 
Moses, called nesis.”” 


The First Book of 


Introduction, page vi. 


that the Biblical books are literary pro- 
ductions, each having definite theme and 
aim and plan. The study has been of 
bits and fragments, of verses and chap- 
ters as disjointed and incoherent ma- 
terials. The division of the Bible into 
chapters and verses—a necessity at the 
time when it was done—has doubtless 
had much to do with promoting this 
desultory and superficial method of deal- 
ing with the Scriptures. The American 
Bible League is an organized protest 
against it. Its first published booklet 
embodies an attempt to set forth the fact 
of a Divine plan and unity of the Word 
of God. To this publication, or to The 
Bible Student and Teacher, January, 
1904, the reader is referred for a state- 
ment of the place of the Pentateuch in 
the plan. 

The Bible is the record of the progres- 
sive divine revelation by which Jehovah 
God is carrying out His gracious pur- 
pose of delivering fallen man from sin 
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and Satan and restoring him to obedience 
and blessedness through a redeemer. In 
this progressive movement there appears 
first the revelation of redemption as the 
Law, recorded in the Old Testament, 
which is followed by the revelation as 
the Gospel, recorded in the New Testa- 
ment—the incomplete and tentative rev- 
elation preceding and preparing for the 
complete and final. 

The place of the Five Books of Moses 
is shown to be at the foundation of God’s 
revelation to man in the Old Testament. 
They contain in germ and promise and 
in divine purpose all that comes later in 
the progressive movement of the ages. 
The fact that they furnish the key to the 
rest of the Bible gives to these books a 
special and unique importance in the di- 
vine economy of redemption, and makes 
plain the necessity laid upon the Bible 
student for the mastery of their scope 
and plan. 

The theme of the Pentateuch is the 
origin and organization of the divine 
religion of redemption as the Law. Moses 
is the divine agent employed in the work 
of revealing, and organizing the Law and 
committing it to the care of the chosen 
people, the Hebrew race. This theme 
gives unity to the plan, the Five Books 
presenting five distinct and essential 
stages or phases in its progress toward 
completion. The one aim, kept con- 
stantly in view, in its revelations, provi- 
dences, institutions, ordinances and 
teaching, is to save fallen man from sin, 
1. e., to bring him back to obedience to 
God and to righteousness. The Law is 
the instrument by which Jehovah, the 
covenant God, seeks to attain this end. 
The Lord God (Jehovah Elohim) ap- 
pears throughout, supremely interested, 
and actively engaged in the work of lay- 
ing the foundation for redemption, em- 
ploying the Law as His instrument and 
Moses as His agent. 

The present purpose is to set forth, 
in form that can readily be followed, an 
Outline View of this divine work as re- 
corded in the Pentateuch, and thereby to 
prepare for a subsequent and more de- 
tailed statement—of its plan and con- 
tents. 
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I. OUTLINE VIEW OF GENESIS. 


The first inquiry here is, What is the 
Purpose and what is the Plan of Genesis? 


There lies upon the very surface of 
Genesis a plan, embodied in the simple 
literary structure, that may serve to in- 
troduce the student to the higher 
rational plan that underlies the whole 
and connects it with the rest of divine 
revelation. Genesis is obviously made 
up of an Introduction and Ten Sections, 
or documentary genealogies incorporat- 
ed into the book. The introduction be- 
gins with God, the Almighty Creator 
and Moral Governor, and it sets forth 
His work of creation. Each of the ten 
sections begins with a formal title: 
“These are the generations,” or its 
equivalent, and purports to be the his- 
tory of man and of God’s dealings with 
him, or of some individual branch, or 
family, in the line from Adam to the 
sons of Jacob. 

This, then, is the easily remembered 
outline furnished by the writer of Gene- 
sis himself: 


Introduction.—An account of the cre- 
ation of the universe, of the earth, and 
of man: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.’’—Gen. i.-ii. 3. 

Section 1.—The history of the earth 
in its relations to Adam: “These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the 
earth. . . And the Lord God formed 
man,” etc.—Gen. ili. 4-iv. 26. 

Section 2. The history of the descen- 
dants of Adam: “This is the book of the 
generations of Adam.”—Gen. v.-vi. 8. 

Section 3.—The history of the family 
of Noah, and the Deluge: “These are the 
generations of Noah.”—Gen. vi. 9-ix. 28. 

Section 4.—The history of the descen- 
dants of Noah and of the dispersion of 
the race from Babel: “Now these are 
the generations of the sons of Noah.”— 
Gen. x.-xi. 9. 

Section 5.—The history of the descen- 
dants of Shem: “These are the genera- 
tions of Shem.”—Gen. xi. 10-26. 

Section 6. The history of the descen- 
dants of Terah and of Abraham: “These 
are the generations of Terah.”—Gen. 
KL e27-SKv, Iie 

Section 7. The history of the descen- 
dants of Ishmael: “Now these are the 
Sl aie of Ishmael.”—Gen. xxy. 12- 
18. 

Section 8. The history of Isaac and 
his descendants: “Now these are the 
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generations 
XXXV. 29. 
Section 9.—The history of the descen- 
dants of Esau, the Edomites: “Now 
these are the generations of Esau, who 
is Edom.”—Gen. xxxvi.-xxxvii. I. 
Section 10. The history of Jacob and 
his descendants: “These are the genera- 
tions of Jacob.”—Gen. xxvii. 2-l. 26. 


of Isaac.”—Gen. xxv. 1I9- 


This is a simple plan that can be readily 
followed and appreciated by a child even; 
and Genesis needs to be studied from 
this point of view, if the place and im- 
portance of the genealogies in their rela- 
tions to the narrative are to be under- 
stood. Nevertheless it does not so much 
as touch upon the thought of the essen- 
tial theme of Genesis, and may therefore 
be committed to memory without giv- 
ing any knowledge whatever of the 
heart of the book itself, or of its place in 
the Pentateuch and the plan of redemp- 
tion. The meagre and mechanical know- 
ledge resulting from the mastery of such 
an outline emphasizes the necessity for 
looking more carefully into the record, 
in order to get a rational and luminous 
plan, that shall be natural and at the 
same time connect the whole with the 
progressive movement of redemption. 


The seeker for such a plan must ask, 
What is the primary aim of the first 
book of Moses? Is it not to set forth, 
as the foundation for the Bible religion 
and for all the subsequent books of the 
Old Testament, the origin of the divine 
religion of redemption as the Law, and 
the origin of the Chosen People who are 
to be its depository and guardians? 

Let it be remembered, in starting out, 
that the aim of the religion of the Bible 
is to bring sinful man back to obedience 
as the only way of life, or of salvation 
and blessedness; and that its successive 
dispensations, revelations, and arrange- 
ments were designed to influence man 
to return to obedience and life in God. 

Studied in the light of this thought, 
the book naturally falls into four divi- 
sions: (1) The Introduction, or the be- 
ginnings: (2) The Adamic Covenant, or 
the Law in its primitive form for the 
whole race; (3) The Abrahamic Cove- 
nant, or the Law in its patriarchal form in 
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the chosen family; (4) The transfer of 
the chosen family to Egypt, there to be- 
come a nation. These divisions may be 
run over rapidly. 


THE INTRODUCTION.—The be- 
ginnings of all things, including redemp- 
tion.—Chaps. i.-iii. 

What is the theme of this Introduc- 
tion? Is is clearly the origin of the re- 
ligion of redemption in connection with 
the creation and the fall of man. It in- 
cludes: 

(1) The creation of the cosmos, with 
the crowning creature, man, as furnish- 
ing the basis of what is to follow (1.-ii. 3). 

(2) The character and condition of 
primitive man, as furnishing the grounds 
of the Temptation and the Fall (ii. 4-25). 

(3) Man’s choice of evil, with its far- 
reaching consequences(iil). 

This chapter of Genesis is the Key to 
all the rest of the Bible, and to human 
history as well. The Fall of Adam 
through the Tempter destroyed the King- 
dom of God in man; but it was gra- 
ciously made the occasion of revealing 
God’s purpose to deliver man from the 
power of Satan and sin through a com- 
ing Redeemer. The Protevangellium, 
the first Gospel promise, announcing that 
the “Seed” of the woman is to bruise the 
serpent’s head, is veiled in the judgment 
pronounced upon the Tempter (iii. 15). 
In the same curse is the veiled prophecy 
of the irrepressible conflict between the 
Seed and Satan, of the progressive stages 
of which and its outcome in the final 
triumph of the “Seed,” Christ, in the 
restoration of the Kingdom of God on 
earth, the Old and New Testaments fur- 
nish the record. 


This introduction is the natural prepa- 
ration for— 

PART II.—The Adamic Covenant, or 
the Law in its primitive form, as the 
covenant of works and for the human 
race.—Chaps, iv.-xi. 

This extends from the Fall to the con- 
fusion of tongues at Babel. During this 
period the requirement of the covenant 
of works was, “Do this and live.” It 
demanded obedience to God’s law as 
embodied in the conscience and in special 
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revelations. The influences to obedience 
brought to bear were,—a future deliverer, 
the “seed” promised in the Protevangel- 
lium (iii. 15; see Gal. iii. 15); the ever- 
present evil and ruin wrought by disobe- 
dience; special revelations and gracious 
promises (as to Cain and Abel, to Noah, 
etc.); sacrifices in the two. essential 
forms, begun in the first family; and suc- 
cessive divine judgments upon incorrigi- 
ble sinners. 

The attempt to cure man’s evil condi- 
tion by the Law, in its primitive form, 
resulted in a succession of failures. It 
was tested in all conceivable forms, 
and found wanting, or rather man was 
found wanting: 

1. In Cain and Abel: the evil and the 
good living together. The evil destroys 
the good.—iv. 1-18. 

2. In the Sethites and the Cainites: the 
good and the evil separated. They come 
together, the evil prevail, and the flood 
follows.—iv. 19.-viii. 12. 

3. In the family of Noah: The good 
starting alone in a new development. 
Evil develops, the evil prevail and chal- 
lenge heaven, and Babel follows with the 
scattering of the race.—vili. 13-xi. 

The inadequacy of the Adamic cove- 
nant to lead the masses of mankind back 
to obedience to God and rightousness 
made clear the need of a better way, 
every test having resulted in failure. 


The needed advance in method is pro- 
posed in— 


PART II.—The Abrahamic Covenant, 
or the Law in its Patriarchal form, in the 
chosen family. Chaps. xii.-xxxvi. 


At this stage in the history of the di- 
vine religion, God called Abraham the 
Hebrew, of Ur of the Chaldees, out of 
“the Babylonian world of literature and 
commerce, of settled law and historical 
sense,” and bade him remove to Canaan 
to become the founder of a new and bet- 
ter order of things. In the Patriarchal 
covenant salvation through the right- 
eousness of faith, foreshadowing the 
Gospel method of justification by faith, 
was now substituted for salvation 
through the works of the Law. The pow- 
er of this new method was tested in the 
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careers of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
men diverse as possible in temperament 
and character. 


1. The Patriarchate of Abraham—the 
man of Babylonian culture and enter- 
prise, of active piety and self-denying 
faith—opens this division of Genesis.— 
Chaps. xii-xxv. 18—TIt includes as a 
process of Divine training— 

(1) The Call of Jehovah accompanied 
by promise of blessing, in obedience to 
which Abraham migrated to Canaan, set 
up the worship of Jehovah at Bethel, and 
became rich and great, and “the friend of 
God.”—Chaps. Xii.-xiv. 

(2) The first stage of the Covenant, in 
Abraham’s offering of a covenant sacri- 
fice, followed by the renewal of the prom- 
ise and the birth of Ishmael.—Chaps. xv.- 
XVi. 

(3) The second stage of the Covenant, 
in which Abraham assumed a covenant 
obligation, of which circumcision became 
the sign and seal,—thus completing the 
covenant that had been only partially 
established before, since God alone and 
not Abraham had then assumed a cove- 
nant obligation. Isaac, with whom the 
covenant was to be established, was 
promised and born in due time.—Chaps. 
XVil.-xxXi. 

(4) Abraham’s supreme act of faith, in 
offering up Isaac, completing the testing 
of the power of the new method of salva- 
tion, after which he makes preparation 
for Isaac to succeed him, and dies and 
is buried in the cave of Machpelah.— 
Chaps. xxii.-xxv. 18. 


He has passed into history as “the 
father of them that believe” (Rom. iv. 
It); 


2. The Patriarchate of Isaac—the quiet, 
contemplative, self-sacrificing man, whose 
faith had been put to the supreme test 
on Mount Moriah, when he had shown 
himself “obedient to his father unto 
death”—follows upon that of Abraham.— 
Chaps. xxvi. 19-xxxv. 

A man of peace and of tranquil life, 
Isaac needed the special discipline re- 
corded in the Scriptures to stir him to 
active faith; while he furnished the 
strong conservative influence required to 
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bring the restless and unscrupulous Ja- 
cob to fitness for the place of Patriarch. 


Two periods are to be noted in his 
career as Patriarch: 


(1) The Period of active discipline in 
which he is himself the principal figure. 
—Chaps. xxv. I9-xxvii. 40. | 

The irrepressible conflict in his house- 
hold, and the famine and the strife with 
the herdmen of Abimelech, brought re- 
newals of the promise and covenant 
from Jehovah, and the setting up of His 
worship at Beersheba. j 

(2) The Period of Isaac’s disappear- 
ance from the history, while Jacob—the 
man of selfish greed, intense worldliness 
and unscrupulous methods—is_ being 
disciplined into fitness to succeed his 
father as Patriarch.—Chaps. xxvii. 4I- 
XXXvVi, 


Three Stages and Crises in the train- 
ing of Jacob are recorded in Genesis: 


(1) Expelled from home for his mis- 
deeds, he is met by Jehovah at Bethel 
with the Abrahamic promise, and makes 
a mercenary vow to accept Him as his 
God when he returns to Canaan, having 
achieved worldly success’.—Chaps. xxvii. 
41-xXxviii. 

Jacob was at this time seventy-seven 
years old and not a mere boy or young 
man, while Isaac was one hundred and 
thirty-seven years old with the infirmi- 
ties of age already on him. 

(2) Twenty years of hard service and 
unscrupulous competition for wealth 
with Laban—one of like spirit and aims— 
at the end of which the angel of God 
commanded him to return to Canaan to 
fulfill his vow (xxxi. 11-13). As he re- 
turns, “God’s hosts” protect him at Ma- 
hanaim (xxxii. 1), and the angel (of Je- 
hovah) wrestles with him at Peniel and 
changes his name to Israel (xxxii. 24- 
32). Even after all this revelation of 
Jehovah, he builds an altar at Shechem 
instead of at Bethel, and names it, not 
for the Lord God of the covenant, but 
“El-elohe-Israel,’ i. e., God the God of 
Israel (xxxiii, 20).—Chaps. xxix.-xxxiii. 
17. 

His father Isaac lived for more than 
a score of years after the return of Jacob 
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from Padan-aram, and it would seem 
as if his example of loyalty to Jehovah 
ought to have influenced his son to bet- 
ter things. During all this period his 
was an idolatrous household. 

(3) His settlement at Shechem, among 
the licentious Canaanites, instead of at 
Bethel, with the attempted amalgama- 
tion of the races and return of the 
Chosen Family to heathenism in most 
revolting form, brought Jehovah’s posi- 
tive command to cleanse his household 
from idolatry, and to go up to Bethel 
and there perform his apparently for- 
gotten vow,—obedience to which com- 
mand brought a renewal of the covenant 
blessing (xxv. 9-15). This stage closes 
with the removal of Rachel who had 
brought her father’s idols and idolatry 
into Canaan.—Chaps. xxxili. 18-xxxv. 

Jehovah’s infinite patience had _ tri- 
umphed at last. 


Jacob having now been, by this long 
discipline, brought into covenant rela- 
tions with Jehovah, his father Isaac dies, 
and he becomes the Patriarch (xxxv. 27- 
29). 

In the Patriarchate of Jacob, Joseph is 
the leading figure, and the transfer of 
the Chosen Family to Egypt becomes 
the theme that completes the Book. This 
brings us to— 


PART III.—The Transfer of the 
Chosen Family to Egypt where they are 
to become a Nation.—Chaps. xxxvii.-l. 


The Book of Genesis has thus far 
dealt with the Origin of the Divine Re- 
ligion; at this point it takes up the Ori- 
gin of the Chosen Nation to whom the 
Law is to be entrusted. 

As Professor Driver has remarked, 
this “last division of the Book (except 
in Chap. xxxviii.) deals entirely with the 
history of Joseph,” although the section 
is headed “Toledoth Jacob,” and “Jacob is 
therefore technically the leading figure.” 

The entire narrative, in fact, centers in 
the transfer of the Chosen Family to 
Egypt and their establishment there in 
order that, apart from the influences of 
Canaanitish idolatry and maintaining 
their covenant traditions, they may be- 
come a Nation to be made ready for the 
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reception of a better revelation, i. e., the 
Law in its Mosaic form. 

It had been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of Shechem that, if Jacob and 
his sons remained in Canaan, the sure 
outcome would be corruption and de- 
struction with the Canaanites. They 
must be removed from such environ- 
ment of evil and such fate or the 
purpose of God would fail. 


The principal points in the progress 
of this movement are, as here recorded: 

1. Its Initiation by the selling of Jo- 
seph into slavery in Egypt, and his ex- 
altation in Egypt in consequence of the 
power given him by Jehovah to interpret 
the dreams of the officers of Pharaoh 
and of Pharaoh himself.—Chaps. xxxvii.- 
xli. 

2. The Visits of Joseph’s brethren to 
Egypt for food in time of famine, result- 
ing in Joseph’s revelation of himself to 
them, in Pharoah’s invitation to Jacob 
to remove with his family to Egypt, and 
in the removal of Jacob and his family 
into Egypt and settlement in Goshen.— 
Chaps. xliii.-xlvi. 

3. The deathbed scene of Jacob, bless- 
ing the two sons of Joseph, giving him 
thereby a foremost place, foretelling the 
return to Canaan, and then in a prophetic 
vision portraying the character and fu- 
ture experiences of his own sons in order 
to prepare them for their destiny as the 
Chosen People—Chaps. xlvii. 28-xlix. 

4. The concluding events of the Book, 
with the burial of Jacob, Joseph’s reas- 
surance of his brethren and his death, 
with the prophetic command to carry up 
his bones for burial into the land of 
Canaan when they shall go out of Egypt. 
Chap, I. 

The closing thought of the Book, then, 
is of the return of the Chosen People to 
the Promised Land. Hundreds of years 
later this hope of Joseph begins to find 
fulfilment in the events recorded in the 
Book of Exodus. 


II. OUTLINE VIEW OF EXODUS. 


What is the Purpose and what is the 
Plan of Exodus? 


The Book records the committal of 
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the Law, in its advanced form of the 
Mosaic Code, to the care of the Chosen 
People. 

The failure of the Law in its Adamic 
or primitive form, to reach the masses 
of mankind with its salvation, led to the 
introduction of the Abrahamic Covenant 
with its exaltation of the righteousness 
of faith. The experience of the Patri- 
archs and their families showed the 
need of a better method if men were to 
be reached and transformed, or even if 
they were themselves to remain loyal to 
Jehovah. 

The Mosaic system introduced the ad- 
vanced methods needed, presenting, as 
recorded in Exodus, a most complete 
scheme of teachings, arrangements, and 
rites for inciting and moving men to re- 
turn to obedience to God by keeping al- 
ways before them most impressive ob- 
ject lessons of sin and salvation. 

The opening of the Book of Exodus 
reveals the fact that the Chosen Family, 
under the protection of Egypt, had be- 
come a numerous people, and that in 
consequence of having been reduced to 
a condition of cruel bondage they were 
desirous of escaping from the land that 
had once furnished them a welcome 
home. Jehovah raised up a deliverer for 
them in Moses, who in this Book enters 
upon and prosecutes the work of de- 
liverance. 


Studied in the light of the theme as 
already presented the Book naturally 
falls into four divisions, of which the 
first is introductory. 


THE INTRODUCTION. — Jehovah 
takes note of the desperate condition of 
His people, and raises up, trains and calls 
a deliverer and leader in the person of 
Moses.—Chap. i.-iv. 


PART I.—The Lord God, by the hand 
of Moses, miraculously delivers and 
trains His people, and leads them to 
Sinai, where they are to receive the new 
and better form of the Law.—Chaps. v.- 
XViii. 

The preparatory training of the Tribes 
for Sinai was a first necessity in order 
to their receiving the new revelation. By 
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the instruction of Moses and Aaron 
(probably making use of Genesis), by 
the miracles of deliverance in Egypt, by 
the institution of the Passover (the per- 
petual object-lesson of the Atonement), 
by the miraculous passage of the Red 
Sea and through the wilderness, they 
were made ready to receive Jehovah’s 
new Law at Sinai. 


PART II.—Jehovah, by the hand of 
Moses, gives His Law to His people and 
enters into covenant with them at Sinai. 
—Chaps. xix.-xxiv. 


To the Ten Commandments is added 
here a summary of a code of laws, civil, 
political, and ceremonial—to be given 
later in detail—intended to govern the 
conduct of the people; after which the 
Covenant with Jehovah is solemnly rati- 
fied with the sprinkling of blood, and 
Moses ascends the Mount to remain for- 
ty days with Jehovah. 


PART III.—Jehovah directs Moses in 
the construction and erection of the 
Tabernacle for His worship, and sets up 
His throne in it as the God of salvation. 
—Chaps. xxi.-xl. 


For the construction and erection of 
this holy place Jehovah gives most mi- 
nute directions and guidance, and when 
it has been consecrated He fills it with 
the glory of His presence for the guid- 
ance of His people in all their journey- 
ings. 

The miraculous Training of the 
Tribes, and the giving of the Two Ta- 
bles and the Laws and the Covenant at 
Sinai, are important matters as set forth; 
but so important is the Tabernacle 
Throne that is to bring the people into 
the presence of Jehovah, in worship and 
sacrifice and communion, that the largest 
part of the Book is devoted to it. Je- 
hovah and His way of salvation are to 
be kept always before the Chosen 
People. ; 

In the midst of this record is found an 
account of the falling of the people into 
gross idolatry and their breach of the 
Covenant, even while Moses is receiv- 
ing instructions for them from God in 
the Mount (xxxii.-xxxiv.). 


The complete directions how to ap- 
proach Jehovah acceptably on His 
Throne in the Tabernacle and secure His 
salvation is reserved for the next Book. 


III. OUTLINE VIEW OF LEVITI- 
CUS. 


What is the Aim and what is the Plan 
of Leviticus? 


Leviticus is Jehovah’s Way of Salva- 
tion under the Mosaic Law. 


The Theocracy has been completed, 
as recorded in Exodus. Jehovah, the 
God of salvation, is on His Throne and 
waiting to save. In Leviticus He most 
impressively directs His People how to 
secure salvation, every direction heeded 
being a training to that obedience to 
God which is salvation. The directions 
cover all of life. 


The Book falls naturally into four 
divisions: 

PART I.—The Law of Sacrifices, im- 
pressing the need of atonement for sin. 
—Chaps. i.-vii. 


PART II.—The Law of the Priesthood, 
impressing the necessity for a mediator 
with Jehovah.—Chaps. vili.-x. 


PART III.—The Law of Purification, 
impressing the requirement of purity in 
the service of Jehovah.—Chaps. xi.-xxii. 


PART IV.—The Law of the Religious 
Festivals, designed to educate the Peo- 
ple in the Law and to develop and give 
social power and enthusiasm to the re- 
ligious life—Chaps. xxiii.-xxvii. 


All these institutions and types, em- 
phasizing sin and pointing to a coming 
Redeemer, make Leviticus the one Book 
of the Old Testament fullest of Christ 
and Redemption. 


The Mosaic Law with its way of sal- 
vation is now fully made known to the 
Chosen People, and it is time to prepare 
them to turn their steps toward the 
Promised Land, where they are to set 
up the Tabernacle and establish this Di- 
vine Law. 
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IV. OUTLINE VIEW OF NUM- 
BERS. 


What is the Purpose of Numbers and 
what is its Plan? 


Numbers is the Book that recounts 
how, by the hand of Moses, Jehovah 
prepares the Chosen People to take the 
Promised Land and set up the Taber- 
nacle Throne and the institutions of the 
Divine religion there. 

The Book is the record of the two 
military organizations of the Tribes 
about Jehovah’s Throne in the Taber- 
nacle, to protect it and to prepare for 
advance toward Canaan, where they are 
to establish their Divine religion and its 
institutions. The natural divisions are 
suggested by the two numberings and 
the interval of discipline between them. 


PART I.—The First Numbering of the 
Israelites,—being the military organiza- 
tion at Sinai of the Tribes of the genera- 
tion that came out of Egypt, their set- 
ting out for Canaan, and their rebellion 
and rejection.—Chaps, i.-xiv. 

When the organization was complete, 
and the special laws and observances re- 
quired by their new position had been 
given, the Tribes journeyed from Sinai 
to the borders of Canaan, where they re- 
belled against Jehovah and were doomed 
to destruction. 


PART II.—The Forty Years of the 
Broken Covenant, with their disciplinary 
wanderings and wars, ending in the de- 
struction of the generation that came 
out of Egypt.—Chaps. xv.-xxv. 


PART III.—The Second Numbering 
of the Israelites—being the military or- 
ganization, on the Plains of Moab, of 
the new generation that was not at 
Sinai—for completing the task in which 
their fathers had failed through unbe- 
lief; followed by a forward movement 
toward Canaan and the conquest and 
settlement of the country east of the 
Jordan.—Chaps. xxvi.-xxxvi. 


From the military point of view, the 
new generation was ready to advance to 
the conquest of the land that had been 
promised to their fathers for a posses- 
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sion. For this advance they needed, 
however, from the Divine point of view, 
the moral and spiritual girding of which 
the last Book of Moses is the record. 


V. OUTLINE VIEW OF DEUTER- 
ONOMY. 


What is the Purpose and what is the 
Plan of Deuteronomy? 


Deuteronomy—the second giving of 
the Law—is the girding of the new gen- 
eration that was not at Sinai for taking 
up and completing the task in which 
their fathers had failed. By the re- 
hearsal of the Law in the form suited to 
their needs, and by the renewal of the 
Covenant, they were prepared to estab- 
lish Jehovah’s Throne and the Law in 
the Promised Land for the further de- 
velopment of His purpose there. The 
steps in carrying out the aim proposed 
furnish the divisions of the Book. There 
are three matchless orations by Moses, 
and an account of the close of his life 
and labors,—all presented in the horta- 
tory form to incite and gird the new 
generation for their forward movement. 


PART I.—First Address, preparing 
the way for the exposition and enforce- 
ment of the Law.—Chaps. i.-iv. 

Moses brings to bear from their past 
history, with its wonderful providences, 
the strongest possible motives to obe- 
dience and loyalty to Jehovah and His 
Law, since the advance upon Canaan 
and its conquest are to be a severe test, 
and their settlement there among the 
idolatrous and corrupt Canaanites a se- 
verer one. 


PART II.—Second Address, setting 
the Law itself before the People, in its 
general and special provisions, in such a 
way as to bind them by its engaging fea- 
tures to obedience to it.—Chaps. vi.- 
XXVI. 


Moses does not undertake to rehearse 
the entire Law, as given in the preceding 
Books—they already had that—nor to 
give merely a summary of it. He ap- 
pears, not chiefly as Lawgiver, but 
rather as Prophet, uttering “an authori- 
tative and inspired commentary on the 
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Law” and supplementing it so far as re- 
quired to meet the present and prospec- 
tive needs of the men of the new genera- 
tion in the great task upon which they 
were entering. 


PART III.—Third Address, preparing 
the People for a solemn renewal of the 
Covenant with Jehovah, and leading up 
to that renewal with the covenant sanc- 
tions of blessing and curse.—Chaps. 
XXVI1.-XXx, 

PART IV.—The Close of the Life and 
Labors of Moses, in his farewell address 
and appointment of Joshua as his suc- 
cessor, in announcing his own departure, 
in his prophetic “Song,” in his prophetic 
portrayal of the future of the Tribes for 
their inspiration and guidance, and in 
his going up Mount Nebo to die.— 
Chaps. xxxi.—xxxiv. 
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Could anything be better adapted for 
inciting and urging that new generation 
of Israel for their appointed task? The 
Pentateuch leaves them facing the 
Promised Land from the east side of 
Jordan, organized and girded to go for- 
ward to carry out the purpose of Jeho- 
vah, Who is to test the Mosaic Code in 
the new land with its new conditions. 
It is thus seen to lay the foundation for 
all the future of Israel under the Law. 


This Outline is suggested as a cursory 
and tentative one preparatory to a sub- 
sequent fuller unfolding of each of the 
separate Books. It is hoped that the 
presentation of the thread of Divine pur- 
pose binding together the Five Books of 
Moses will aid the student of the Bible 
in getting a better view of each of the 
Books. 


Che Bibice Student and Ceacher 
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PROPOSED COURSES OF BIBLE STUDY. 

The American Bible League proposes 
as a predominant aim the planning and 
extension of systematic Bible Study. Its 
work is to be carried on according to 
the natural, constructive and cumulative 
method already set forth in the pages of 
The Bible Student and Teacher. The 
general plan for prosecuting this study 
has already been suggested. 


It begins with an “Outline View of the 
Bible as God’s Revelation of Redemp- 
tion,’ as presented in “Bible League 
Primer No. 1.” The purpose and scope 
of the study begun in this “Outline 
View,” as expressed in the “Preface,” is 
“to help those who desire it to gain, in 
the shortest way and with the least waste 
of energy, a comprehensive knowledge 
of the English Bible. It exhibits 
the Bible as One Book, made up of many 


separate books closely related to one 
another and together constituting a com- 
plete whole. One who can be induced to 
grasp this comprehensive Unity of the 
Bible will be ready to take up that furth- 
er constructive study which will be a 
delight rather than a drudgery, and 
which will lead to the substantial mas- 
tery, so much to be desired, of the con- 
tents of the entire Bible. It will be one 
chief aim of The American Bible League 
to furnish all possible helps for this 
larger constructive study.” 


The Outline traces the origin and un- 
folding of God’s revelation of redemp- 
tion as the Law in the Old Testament, 
and as the Gospel, in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It will ordinarily be best to take up 
first the study of the Old Testament 
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plan as the revelation of the Law. The 
teacher and student will find the series 
of “General Questions on ‘Bible League 
Primer No. I.’ for the Study of the Out- 
line of the Old Testament,” printed in 
the July number of The Bible Student 
and Teacher, of service in this work. A 
large Wall Chart, presenting the Old 
Testament Plan to the eye, to be used 
with the Primer, is in course of prepara- 
tion. 

A similar course of procedure is pro- 
posed for the New Testament, as the 
revelation of the Gospel, for which a se- 
ries of questions will be found in the Au- 
gust issue of the monthly, and for which 
a Wall Chart is also being prepared. 


This study of the two Testaments is 
intended to give an intelligent and com- 
prehensive view of what is contained in 
the Bible. It will at the same time bring 
out clearly the Natural Divisions of both 
Testaments, thereby preparing the way 
for the subsequent Courses proposed, 
namely, the study of the Natural Divi- 
sions in detail. The Five Books of 
Moses will need to be taken up as the 
record of the origin and organization of 
the religion of redemption as the Law; 
and the History, Poetry, and Prophecy, 
as the record of its three-fold embodi- 
ment and expansion in the Hebrew insti- 
tutions and life. The Four Gospels will 
require to be studied in like manner as 
the record of the introduction of the 
Gospel into the world; and the History 
(Acts), the Epistles, and the Revelation, 
as its threefold embodiment and expan- 
sion in the institutions and life of the 
Church. 


The first of the Natural Divisions of the 
Old Testament, the Five Books of Moses, 
called also the Pentateuch, will furnish 
the starting-point for this detailed and 
constructive study. As introductory to 
this Course a preliminary sketch, giving 
a comprehensive view of the Pentateuch, 
will be found in the present (November) 
issue of the monthly. This will be fol- 
lowed up by a fuller treatment of each of 
the Five Books, by Biblical scholars 
qualified for such work. It is expected 
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that these papers will be revised and ex- 
panded by a well-known Biblical expert, 
and collected into a Primer or compact 
Hand-Book for the use of the Bible 
classes made up of the more mature at- 
tendants upon Sunday Schools, and of 
classes in Academies and Colleges. A 
Wall Chart is planned to accompany in- 
struction in this Course. 


Before passing on to the remaining 
Natural Divisions of the Old Testament, 
a Course in the Gospels will be outlined 
and offered. For the convenience of 
those who desire to pursue the study of 
the Gospels before that of the Penta- 
teuch this Course will be begun in the 
December issue of the magazine by a 
comprehensive view, similar to that given 
of the Pentateuch, to be followed by a 
presentation of the aim and plan of each 
of the Gospels in their relations to the 
Jew, Roman, Greek and Christian, for 
whom they were originally prepared and 
without whom they can not be under- 
stood. A hand-book for use in this 
Course is already in print and will be 
available in cheap form. 


Courses on the remaining Natural Di- 
visions of both Testaments will be 
marked out and taken up later. 


The League bespeaks the cooperation 
of pastors and teachers in introducing 
and testing this natural method of Bible 
study. 

We feel sure that what has been called 
the natural, constructive and cumulative 
method is the only method by which a 
comprehensive knowledge of what is in 
the Bible can be gained. It affords the 
only adequate remedy for the present de- 
plorable ignorance of the Bible, which is 
matter of common observation. We are 
equally certain that this knowledge fur- 
nishes the requisite foundation for the 
best historical, critical, exegetical and 
spiritual study of the Scriptures as the 
Word of God and the Way of Life. 

There are vital practical considera- 
tions are involved. By actual experiment 
it has been found to be the only way in 
which the intelligent and mature young 
people—who, when they have outgrown 
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the methods suited to children only, so 
generally drift away from the Sunday 
School and the Church and religion— 
can be profoundly interested, and be kept 
interested, in the Book of books. By 
actual experiment it has been shown that 
the preacher who masters the Bible in 
some such way as this is the one who is 
never at a loss for timely messages to 
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his people, who lays the best foundation 
for their Christian faith and conduct, and 
who most powerfully moves and molds 
their lives. The pastor who would per- 
manently hold and influence his young 
people in the Bible School, and the older 
ones in his congregation, has therefore 
strong inducement to put this method 
to the test. 


THE CONVENTION IN BOSTON DECEMBER 6, 7 AND 8, 1904 


As previously announced, arrange- 
ments are being completed for holding 
a Convention in Boston, under the aus- 
pices of The American Bible League. 
The Boston Branch, which has shown 
special interest in the preparation for 
the Convention has fixed upon the Park 
Street Congregational Church as the 
place, and December 6, 7 and 8, 1904, as 
the dates for its sessions. 

The General Topic for consideration 
and discussion will be, “Misconducted 
Criticism, and What It Involves.” 

The opening session will be on Tues- 
day evening, December 6, and the clos- 


ing on Thursday evening, December 8. 

The discussions will be confined to 
the vital Biblical issues, with the purpose 
of giving the Christian people of Boston 
some conception of the present situa- 
tion and what is involved in it. 

The Outline of Program here printed 
is only tentative and partial. It is ex- 
pected that other speakers will be added 
to the list named, and that many more 
Members of the League will voluntarily 
take part in the discussion of these mo- 
mentous subjects in which they are all 
invited to join. 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM. 


“ Misconducted Criticism, and What It Involves.” 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, DECEMBER 6, 1904. 
President William Phillips Hall in the Chair. 
8:00 o’clock P. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 

OPENING ADDRESS, President William Phillips Hall. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME, President of the Boston Branch League. 
TOPIC I.—“The Foundations of Knowledge Removed.” 

“The Grounds of Assured Knowledge.” 
General Secretary, Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 
“The Relation of Faith to Knowledge.” 
Rev. L. D. Watson, D.D., LL.D., Editor of the “Buf- 
falo Christian Advocate,” Buffalo, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION.—The Addresses on all the Topics will be 
followed by voluntary discussion by the Members of the 


League, and by addresses from various 


leaders in the 


New England Churches. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 7. 


10:00 o’clock A. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


TOPIC II.—“Principles of Scientific Method Violated.” 
In Their Application to Biblical History: 
“The Israel of the Schools.” 


Rev. B. D. Hahn, D.D., of the Baptist Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


In Their Application to the Science in the Bible: 
“Collapse of Evolution.” 


Rev. Luther T. Townsend, D.D., Brookline, Mass., 
Emeritus Professor in Boston University. 


In the Criticism of the Bible: 
“Scientific Criticism Falsely So-Called.” 


Prof. George Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, 
O., Editor of the “Bibliotheca Sacra.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


3:00 o’clock P. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


TOPIC III.—“Sanity in Historical and Archzlogical Investiga- 
tion Threatened.” 
“Misapplication of the Canons of Historical Inquiry.” 


Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., LL.D., Newton Centre, 
Mass., Professor in Newton Theological Institution. 


“Use and Misuse of Archzological Data in Biblical 
Criticism.” 


Rev. M. G. Kyle, D.D., the Egyptologist, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


“Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies.” 
(Paper promised.) 


Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., University of Oxford, 
England. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 


8:00 o’clock P. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC IV.—“Critical Hebrew Scholarship Set at Naught.” 
“The Linguistic Evidence for the Relations between Baby- 
lon and Israel.” 


Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, D.D., Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 


“The Late Date of the Book of Ecclesiastes Disproved by 
the Hebrew Fragments of Ecclesiasticus.” 


President Solomon Schechter, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 8. 


10:00 o’clock A. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC V.—“The Authority of the Sacred Scriptures Discredited.” 


“Grounds for Maintaining the Integrity and Inspiration 
of the Scriptures.” 


“Necessity for Maintaining the Authority of the Scrip- 
tures.” 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


3:00 o’clock P. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


TOPIC VI.— 
mined 


“The Foundations of the Christian Faith Under- 


“A Plea for the Plain Christian.” 


“The Peril to the Young Christian.” 


“The Moral Disaster from Blotting Out Faith.” 
Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 
8:00 o’clock P. M.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC VII.—“A Death-blow Struck at the Hopes of the World.” 


From the Point of View of Human Civilization and Freedom: 
“The Bible and Its Gospel the Only Hope of Mankind.” 


From the ‘Point of View of the Mission Field: 
“Progress in Missionary Work Checked.” 


Rev. William Ashmore, 


sion, China. 


D.D., LL.D., Swatow Mis- 


From the Point of View of the Immediate Duty of the 


Church: 


“The World’s Immediate Evangelization Stayed.” 
President William Phillips Hall. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE “SINEWS OF WAR.” 


We have no excuse or apology to offer 
for the organization and existence of 
The American Bible League. Coming 
into being at “such a time as this,” when 
a false scholarship is rapidly capturing 
the theological seminaries, publishing 
houses and pulpits of Christian churches; 
coming to birth at a time when “the 
faith of many has grown cold,” and the 
faith of many in the Divinity of the 
Son of God and His Written Word has 
been destroyed by the teachings of the 
so-called “New Theology” of the day, 
we declare that The American Bible 
League stands for the accomplishment 
of the most mightily needed work in the 
Church of Christ since that Church was 
born. 

For ages the disintegration of the 
Church of Christ and the destruction of 
the faith of her members in God-given 
teachings were attempted by unbelievers 
without her gates, but now the foe is 
within. Anti-Christ is in partial command 
of the situation he has so long striven 
to control, and The American Bible 


League is the only organized interde- 
nominational effort to meet and battle 
with the awful foe. 

Since the organization of the League 
its financial affairs have been most care- 
fully and conservatively managed by 
competent men. No self-sacrifice has 
been wanting on the part of its leaders, 
or economy of financial resource to in- 
sure its highest possible success. It has 
been in corporate existence but one year, 
and in that time, under God, it has ac- 
complished no mean work for His Name 
and His Word. It now includes in its 
membership about two thousand believ- 
ers who still hold to the faith once for 
ers who still hold to “the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints,” and the num- 
to battle for that faith is increasing day 
by day. 

But with all its resources the financial 
needs of the League are more pressing 
than ever. Its official magazine is neces- 
sarily published at a large immediate 
loss. It is much handicapped in its work 
by lack of sufficient funds to employ suit- 
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able representatives to present the cause 
of the League in individual churches, 
theological seminaries and conferences. 
Not less than $10,000 should be sub- 
scribed at once to insure the proper 
prosecution of the League’s work for the 
next twelve months. 

There are several ways in which mem- 
bers and friends of the League may prac- 
tically co-operate in meeting its financial 
needs: 

First, by generous voluntary subscrip- 
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tions of money payable at the conven- 
ience of subscribers. 

Secondly, by cash contributions made 
now. 

Thirdly, by enlisting new members, 
and subscribers to THE Biste STUDENT 
AND TEACHER. 

We now lay this need upon the hearts 
and consciences of our members and 
friends, and we prayerfully expect that 
they will generously respond. 

Wm. Puitures Hatt, President. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTION AND HELP. 


CRITICISMS AND HINTS. 

What can be done to make The Bible 
Student and Teacher of more value to 
its readers? What might with advan- 
tage be added and what subtracted? 
The object for which the League was 
organized must, of course, lead it to 
seek first of all to enlarge men’s knowl- 
edge of the Book of God; but there are 
points in the Bible, to which particular 
attention should be directed from time 
to time because of their vital importance 
or their present immediate bearing on 
the spiritual life. Let us have your help- 
ful thoughts and hints and questions on 
such points. 


FORMATION OF BRANCH LEAGUES. 

In the February number of the month- 
ly, on page 126, directions were given 
for the formation of Branch Leagues, 
and a “Constitution for Branch Leagues” 
was prepared for use in such work. We 
hope soon to prepare some helps for 
this department. There are several im- 
portant Branches that will complete 
their organization now that the Chris- 
tian workers are back and at work in 
their churches again. 


EXTENDING THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST, 

The League has every reason to be 
gratified with the reception accorded its 
organ, The Bible Student and Teacher. 
The list of readers has grown rapidly, 
but we need many thousand more sub- 
scribers before it can become self-sus- 
taining. 

There are many ways in which its 
present readers can add to their num- 
bers. 


President McGarvey, of the Bible Col- 
lege at Lexington, Ky., a very busy man, 
proposes one excellent way. He will 
seek at once to secure ten new subscrib- 
ers among his friends and students. Are 
there not two thousand persons among 
our subscribers who could do the same 
thing? 

President Riley, of the Interdenomi- 
national Christian Training School, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has proposed an- 
other way. He is to issue a Northwest- 
ern Edition of The Bible Student and 
Teacher. He has contracted for five 
hundred copies for the year, to which 
he is to add each month a few pages of 
matter pertaining to the Training School 
to aid in carrying on its special work. 


Still another method, that has been 
adopted by pastors and teachers of Bible 
classes, is to secure a large number of 
subscriptions from their churches and 
classes, thereby directing the attention 
of their best members and young people 
to the magazine with its method of Bible 
Study. Are there not many hundreds 
more in the constituency of the League 
who could, with profit to themselves, do 
the same thing? We are just starting in 
with the New Courses that are to cover 
the entire Bible, so that now is the op- 
portune time. 


The Leaguers are the only agents we 
have for extending the subscription list 
and the influence of the movement for 
which the League stands. Let every 
friend of the Bible have an opportunity 
to give to it the most hearty and ear- 
nest cooperation. 


Aas 


Che Bible Student 
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Editorial flotes 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Address Before the Congregational Council 


at Des Moines 


As typical at once of the strength and 
the weakness of a good deal of current 
thinking, this address is a most remark- 
able utterance. On the face of it, the 
address is an attack on the doctrines 
concerning God and the Bible hereto- 
fore prevalent in the Christian Church, 
and a vindication of’the better doctrines 
which Dr. Abbott believes to be now 
coming in through the agnostic methods 
of current science and criticism. He 
outlines a view of the older doctrines, 
and subjects them to unsparing derision. 
He praises most optimistically the con- 
trary doctrines that he says are now 
displacing them. And yet it is a fact 
that the alleged new theology which he 
presents is at most points in contradic- 
tion with the conclusions of the critics 
and the scientists to whose account he 
credits it, and is in most points the the- 
ology of the great theologians of the 
past whom he despises. Even in mat- 
ters which depend on recent discoveries 
in science the theologians have taught 
the very doctrines which Dr. Abbott 
now infers from the teachings of sci- 
ence. 

This peculiar characteristic of the ad- 
dress might be strikingly exhibited by 
the following treatment. The polemical 
parts, those in which he expressly at- 
tacks the older orthodoxy, constitute 
perhaps one fifth of it. If one should 
scissor these out, and then replace them 
by similarly constructed polemical state- 


ments in defence of the older orthodoxy 
as against the recent attacks upon it, the 
address would remain as complete a unit 
as it is now, and the polemic would be 
as unanswerable as it is splendid. 

For example, here is his presentation 
of the doctrine of the old orthodoxy 
concerning God: 


“Science was attacking this notion of 
an absentee God, of a God who can be 
defined, who can be limited, who can be 
interpreted in words and creeds.” 

“Among the cartoons of Raphael is 
one representing the creation. A venerable 
gentleman is seated crosslegged upon 
the ground, with all the various por- 
tions of a child’s Noah’s ark before 
him, putting the limbs and parts of the 
animals together.” “That notion of an 
absentee God—an imperial Cesar sitting 
in the centre of things ruling things, 
whose edicts are laws, who is approached 
only from afar by men—that is gone, or 
going.” 


This idea of God is gone or is going, 
says Dr. Abbott. In saying this he im- 
plies that it has been prevalent. But no 
such idea is set forth in the Christian 
creeds, nor in any reputable treatise on 
Theology. It may be that persons in- 
capable of thinking have held such ideas 
or have even expressed them in print; 
but the ideas are as far as possible from 
the teachings of evangelical orthodoxy. 

In contrast with the old, he thus pre- 
sents the new, the quoted sentence be- 
ing from Herbert Spencer. 
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“What has science to offer? This: 
that we are ‘ever in the presence of an 
infinite and eternal energy from which 
all things proceed.’ No longer science 

tells us of an absentee God; no longer a 
' great first cause, setting in motion sec- 
ondary causes which frame the world; 
no longer a great mechanic who has built 
the world, stored it with forces, launched 
it upon its course, and now and again in- 
terferes with its operation if it goes not 
right; one great, eternal underlying 
cause, as truly operative to-day as He 
[the capital is Dr. Abbott’s] was in that 
first day when the morning stars sang 
together.” 


To this he adds statements as to what 


history and literature have to offer, with 


citations from Matthew Arnold and 
Tennyson, and summarizes thus: 

“And history has brought us back 
this: ‘There is a power that makes for 
righteousness.’ And literature has 
brought us back: ‘Spirit with spirit can 
meet; closer is Hie i 


nearer than hands and feet.’ ” 


Barring a certain vagueness of con- 
ception as to the relation between the 
first cause and “secondary causes,” 
these statements are good old-fashioned 
orthodox theism, and quite as much so 
in what they deny as in what they affirm. 
For many generations evangelical apolo- 
getics, in its defence against Deism, has 
combated the idea of an absentee God. 
The treatises and hymns of the past, as 
well as of the present, are full of the 
thought that God is not a being “who is 
approached only from afar by men,” but 
one who is nigh us and in us and in 
all things. The theologians have fully 
recognized and discussed the immanence 
as well as the transcendence of God. 
Really, there is very little difference of 
meaning between Dr. Abbott’s state- 
ments and certain other statements that 
are very familiar. 


“God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth.” ‘“God’s works of providence are 
His most holy, wise, and powerful pre- 
serving and governing all His creatures, 
and all their actions.” 


The evangelical theology of the past 
has not taught the “notion of an ab- 
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sentee God, of a God who can be de- 
fined, who can be limited,’ and from 
very early times it has taught the ideas 
that Dr. Abbott seems to regard as the 
recent product of evolution. 

There are many non-theistic critics 
and scientists and philosophers who 
would accept such statements of Dr. 
Abbott as have thus far been cited, and 
the address makes the impression that 
he regards them as his allies in the on- 
slaught upon old-fashioned orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless, he takes especial pains to 
make it fully evident that his position is 
theistic. He is a theist whose God is 
not a magnified man. He distinguishes 
infinite personality from finite as sharp- 
ly and fully as did the great Puritan 
theologians of Old and New England. 


“What we mean by personality is this: 
The infinite and eternal energy, from 
which all things proceed, is an energy 
that thinks, that feels. that purposes, and 
that does; and it is thinking and feeling 
and purposing and doing as a conscious 
life, of which ours is but a poor and 
broken reflection.” 

“Just governments rest on the eternal 
laws of justice, and they are the laws of 
an indwelling, ever-ruling, all-governing 
God.” “Above it all, and through it all, 
and under it all, this great fundamental 
doctrine: that there is only one law, and 
that one law the Lawgiver; and the one 
Lawgiver, Jehovah; and those laws not 
merely handed down on Mount Sinai in 
the past, but written in the conscience 
of men. 

“Something of His sense of justice is 
in our conscience; something of His love 
of humanity in our life; something of 
His aspiration is in the yearning of our 
hearts toward a nobler future. Alli that 
is good and true, that is best and no- 
blest, is not of man; it is of the eternal 
God. This is the bond of our union.’ 

“That God is an universal presence; 
that God is here and now; that God is in 
His church, but is more than the church; 
that God is in His Bible and the men 
that wrote it, but that He is more than 
the Bible; because God is the sum of all 
these manifestations and transcends 
them all.” 


Who that is familiar with the ortho- 
dox theology of theism can fail to recog- 
nize it in these splendid sentences? It 
is clothed indeed in the garb of modern 
diction. Some of its phrases are trans- 
posed into the forms of modern 
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thought. But it is essentially and in its 
details the old, old theism. 

The trouble with the address is that 
Dr. Abbott himself seems not to recog- 
nize this fact. He regards himself as 
the product of evolution, and: as an op- 
ponent of the old faiths. Sandwiched 
in among the theistic utterances are 
such statements as the following: 


“IT suppose there are some of you here 
to-night that will feel that this frank 
recognition of the overthrow of old 
faiths or the weakening of old faiths is 
unfortunate.” 


He meets this feeling on the part of 
his auditors by intimating that the faiths 
which they have been accustomed to are 
Baals, which must now give way to the 
worship of Jehovah; are idols which 
must now be displaced by something 
better in the way of religion. 

The attitude of the address toward 
the Scriptures is much the same as its 
attitude toward theism, though here its 
statements are much less full and spe- 
cific. The address also contains other 
statements that are less in harmony 
with orthodox views, and yet others that 
for various reasons are open to the find- 
ing of fault, if that were one’s purpose. 
~But the one noteworthy thing in the ad- 
dress is its presentation of theism, 
coupled with the assumption that exist- 
ing evangelical theology holds to a dif- 
ferent and false theism. 

The literature which he cites is almost 
exclusively that in which, from thirty to 
fifty years ago, such men as Spencer and 
Arnold and Tennyson and Huxley ex- 
pressed what seemed to them the-im- 
portant residuums of the theistic thought 
of the ages. In citing them he has made 
it evident that he. wholly disagrees with 
any person who fails to recognize the 
conscious personality of God. There is 
nothing in the address to _ indicate 
whether its author is familiar with the 
theistic thought of the predecessors of 
the men named, or with the thought of 
their successors who for thirty years 
past have been flooding the world with 
non-theistic literature; but the address 
strongly makes the impression that he 
regards himself as the ally of the latter, 
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and as in hostility with the former. 
This is the objectionable feature of the 
address. In its effect, though of course 
not in its intention, it amounts to utter 
misrepresentation. 

If one has a strong conviction that 
God isa consciously thinking, lov- 
ing, purposing heavenly father, then his 
place is with those who hold the same 
conviction, even if the ideas of some of 
them seem to him crude; and he is op- 
posed to those who reduce the personal- 
ity of God to mere personification, and 
His fatherhood to a figure of speech. It 
is not right for him to join with the lat- 
ter in trampling down the convictions 
of the former. 

Professor A. 


One writes in a private note that 
“never was there such recoil from any 
utterance ever made be- 

The Recoil fore a Congregational 
at Des Moines. Council,’ as that from 


the address of Dr. 
Abbott before the Council at Des 
Moines. “The Advance” is quoted as 


confirming this opinion in a leading edi- 
torial. . As seen from the foregoing 
note of Professor A., Dr. Abbott stands 
for some of the fundamentals of Bible 
theism—although he is apparently un- 
conscious of that fact. What reason is 
to be assigned for the production of 
such a recoil? The fact that he is un- 
derstood to reject openly the distinctive 
doctrines of Christianity, beginning with 
the person of Christ and His atoning 
sacrifice for sin, may have had some- 
thing to do with it. But that is an old 
story. If memory serves us, so long 
ago as 1890 one of his brothers, in an 
open letter in “The Congregationalist,” 
put a somewhat serious question about 
what Gospel Dr. Abbott had left to 
preach, implying that in his judgment he 
had none at all. Possibly, however, the 
feeling of so many good people that Dr. 
Abbott is an unsafe teacher is suscep- 
tible of another and more fundamental 
explanation that has its grounds, not so 
much in the teachings as in the mental 
make-up and methods of the man. 
Perhaps little or nothing needs to be 
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added to what Professor A. has said to 
make it evident that he 
is not a clear thinker, 
It is plain as day that, 
while he himself feels 
certain that he knows what the thought 
is that he is expressing, many of his 
hearers or readers are in doubt about it, 
and others are sure that he does not 
know. Indistinct, incoherent thinking 
always muddles, not only the man who 
does it, but also, even if unconsciously, 
the one to whom it is addressed. This 
intellectual, logical, philosophical, and 
theological incoherence is the first char- 
acteristic of the address at Des Moines. 
When Dr. Abbott was delivering his 
course of lectures on the Old Testament 
in Plymouth Church and printing them 
in “The Brooklyn Eagle,” the late 
Bishop John F. Hurst paid the writer a 
visit. When asked what he thought of 
the lecturer and the lectures, the good 
Bishop said: “What do I think of Dr. 
Abbott and his lectures? Why, who 
ever knew an Abbott that had any con- 
ception of logic or logical method, or of 
science or scientific method, or of any- 
thing but rhetoric? I have known 
Lyman Abbott many a time to become 
hypnotized by his own verbosity and 
to go kiting off into the regions of 
speculation and then enter his study and 
write it all down and send it out to the 
world as if it were God’s truth!” The 
address bears out the Bishop’s words. 
The author of it is master of a superb 
rhetoric, from the point of view of mere 
style in matters of phrasing and the col- 
location of words, but he is not at home 
in the higher region of invention. And 
as for logic, that he jauntily casts to the 
four winds. 
Almost any paragraph in the address 
would furnish evidence that its method 
is not that of the scient- 
A Superficial ist. That requires pa- 
Investigator. tient investigation and 
careful sifting of facts, 
before any induction from them is at- 
tempted. Dr. Abbott is not an investi- 
gator, but rather a dealer in second- 
hand facts. This was shown by Mr. 
Mulhall, the critic who followed up the 
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lectures on the Old Testament, as they 
were printed in “The Eagle,” traced 
them to their real sources, and gave a 
scathing exposé of the quality of the 
second-hand “authorities.” The same 
defect is apparent in the address. He 
goes for his scientific basis of theism, 
not to the Bible which is full of it in its 
purest form, nor to some great scientist 
or the consensus of scientists, but to 
Herbert Spencer, who is repudiated by 
all exact scientists as a mere speculator, 
and draws from him the sum of the sci- 
entific wisdom of the ages—‘‘an Inscrut- 
able Power’! He goes to Matthew Ar- 
nold—the merest litterateur, without the 
slightest claims to historic insight—the 
captious, skeptical, cynical, freehand 
critic of the Bible, for the verdict of his- 
tory, and finds it in the taking abstrac- 
tion that there is “a power not ourselves 
making for righteousness.’ Why, the 
Old Testament is full of that “power 
making for righteousness,” and it spells 
the Power with a capital, and reveals it 
as a Person, and names it God Almighty. 
Why not go to the fountain-head itself 
for an inspiring draft of theism, rather 
than to the muddy pool as far as pos- 
sible away from the source? Instead of 
going to the great philosophical and 
theological thinkers of the ages—or bet- 
ter still, to the Bible itself, which is 
clearest of all—for the highest and best 
expression of God’s intimate relations to 
us, he resorts to the poet Tennyson, in 
a poem tinged with Pantheism, for the 
authoritative verdict of the ages on that 
vital point. Long before Tennyson ever 
uttered those words, the writer heard 
one of the foremost physicists of the 
world, Professor Joseph Henry, bring 
out that truth of the nearness of God, 
without a touch of Pantheism and yet 
with a graphic power that made the 
very nerves tingle as with the presence 
of God. The address might have gone 
to Paul to learn, that “in Him we live 
and move and have our being”; or it 
might have drawn the lesson of the all- 
enswathing presence of the living God 
from that marvelous Psalm cxxxix. 
Why go to the man of mere imaginaticn 
for authoritative instruction, when the 
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way is wide open to the highest sources 
of authority? 

The author of the address has no in- 
clination toward scientific investigation. 
As Profesor A. suggests, he seems to 
have dropped down in the world of 
thought and literature fifty years ago, 
when certain men were very much in 
vogue; and there are no indications that 
he has ever made the acquaintance of 
the world’s real thinkers in the ages be- 
fore that or in the half century since. 
He secures no materials on which to 
base genuine scientific inductions}; hence 
his so-called inductions are mere opin- 
ions and worthless. His writing often 
makes interesting and fascinating read- 
ing, for he gathers up from a wide range 
many valuable facts and taking fictions, 
and weaves fact and fiction together in 
such an attractive way rhetorically, that 
the reader who is not given to being 
over-discriminating enjoys it, even 
though he does not exactly know what 
it means. One is tempted, perhaps, to 
apply to it a description of that grand 
old national dish of Scotland, sheep’s 
head, as given, from a great admirer of 
it, by the Duke of Argyll: 


“<There’s a deal o’ fine confeused feed- 
ing upon ’t.’ Of the dish this is a most 
graphic account. There is some gristle; 
but not much. There is some pure mus- 
cle; but not very much of that either. 
But there is a wonderful abundance of 
tissues, chiefly adipose and gelatinous. 
These are so delicately interwoven, and 
the qualities of each are so modified and 
tempered by the rest, that the whole is 
most smooth and pleasant feeding, suit- 
ing many tastes, and hardly enabling 
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one to tell what it is that one has eaten.” 


In fine, the address shows its author 
to be not a clear seer, but a mere sayer, 
and a careless one at 

Sayer rather that. This is manifest 


than Seer. in every paragraph in 
the perpetual self-con- 
tradiction. The function of the true 


sayer is not to be underestimated; it is 
an important one. If he is capable of 
finding out the seer, and appreciating 
and interpreting to men the seer’s vis- 
ions, he may hold a place of more imme- 
diate and practical importance to the 
masses of mankind—to whom genius 
may not be able to make itself under- 
stood—than the seer himself. But when, 
lacking in this power, he makes haste to 
become an authoritative teacher of man- 
kind, he must, to say the least, be an 
unsafe guide. Paul, in writing to Tim- 
othy, sketches the character of such 
teachers in this wise: “desiring to be 
teachers of the law; understanding neith- 
er what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm” (1 Tim. i. 7). Or going a clause 
further back, the American Standard Re- 
vision phrases it thus: “from which 
things [the pure love and good con- 
science and faith unfeigned, of true re- 
ligion] some having swerved have 
turned aside unto vain talking; desiring 
to be teachers of the law, though they 
understand neither what they say, nor 
whereof they confidently affirm.” Such 
sayers at their best are only fitted to be 
“blind leaders of the blind’; both leader 
and led are sure to “fall into the ditch.” 
Professor B. 


The Problem of Genesis I. and II. 


It has practically become one of the 

axioms of modern criticism that the first 
two chapters of Genesis 

The Problem. contain two _ different 

accounts of creation, and 

that these accounts are contradictory. 
So certain is the new school of this 
claim that it has become substantially 
an exegetical tradition, scarcely requir- 
ing any argument or proof. The Hast- 


ings Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II., p. 
363, Says: 

“The creation story, beginning with 
Gen. ii. 4b, differs from that of i.-11, 4a 
in almost every particular, but most no- 
tably in the order of the creation, the 
manner in which man was created, and 
the creation of one single woman after 
that of a single man.” 

Only occasionally do we find some 
particulars in this indictment. As fair a 


J 
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representative of this class as can be 
found is probably Driver, who, in his 
“Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament,” pp. 6, 7, discusses this 
matter, concluding with these words: 


“Not only, however, are there these 
material differences between the two 
narratives; but they differ also in form. 
The style of the first chapter is unor- 
nate, measured, precise, and particular 
phrases frequently occur, while that of 
the second narrative is more varied, the 
actions of God are described with some 
fulness and picturesqueness of detail, 
etc.” 


There can be no doubt that if it is the 
ex professo purpose of the second chap- 
ter of Genesis to fur- 
The Problem nish a second and new 
Examined. and distinct account of 
creation, differing from 
that in Chapter I., that then the claim 
of the critics is well founded and the 
two reports are contradictory. But this 
very claim is the proton pseudos of this 
matter. The whole thing is substantial- 
ly a begging of the question. The cre- 
ation of man constitutes the close of the 
first account while it begins the second, 
and in addition the latter separates the 
creation of man from that of the woman. 
In the first account the creation of the 
vegetable kingdom precedes that of 
man, while in the second it follows it. 
In this connection attention can be 
called to the following facts: 
Evidently in the mind of the writer 
or compiler of these chapters such a con- 


tradiction did not. ex- 

First Fact. ist. Even if there 
should originally be two 

reports from two. different sources, 


there could not have been any contra- 
diction between them in his estimation, 
or they would not have been used as 
they are. An average measure of in- 
telligence must be credited to the “Re- 
dactor,” who in other cases is declared 
to have smoothed over discrepancies 
and contradictory accounts. Not even a 
historian with the credulity of a Herodo- 
tus would at the very outset of his story 
have admitted two such contradictory 
versions of the same matter, and thus 
in the very beginning have undermined 
his claim to credibility. It is true that 
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this is generally explained on a sort of 
hypothesis of what Hebrew historiog- 
raphy was, a mechanical placing side by 
side of divergent and even contradic- 
tory accounts from different sources, 
without any effort at the underlying 
historical truth; but it must be remem- 
bered that this whole hypothesis is only 
a deus ex machina, for which, as for the 
“Redactor,” there is not one iota of ob- 
jective evidence, and both of which are 
creations of the imagination. 


It is equally evident that it is not the 
purpose of the writer, in his account be- 
ginning with Chapter ii. 
4b, to furnish a report 
of the work of creation 
at all. The scope and intention of this 
section are entirely different from that 
found in Chapter i., which is by its very 
systematic grouping and by its contents 
clearly marked as the story of creation 
which the Book intends to furnish. 
That the representation found in the 
second chapter is not another report 
of the same subject is shown negatively 
by the fact, that only two features of 
the creative act are here depicted, 
namely the creation of man and that of 
the vegetable kingdom. The creation of 
light, of the firmament, of the bearers 
of light, the sun and moon, of the en- 
tire animal kingdom is ignored alto- 
gether, so that the bulk of the contents 
of the first account is passed over in 
silence by the so-called second. If this 
latter is to be an account of creation it 
is exceedingly fragmentary and incom- 
plete. But this very incompleteness and 
the omissions show that it is not the 
purpose of the writer to go over the 
ground traversed by the first chapter. 
The second chapter nowhere claims to 
be a new account of creation, and by the 
canons of literary criticism it is unfair 
to force upon the writer a purpose which 
he nowhere directly or indirectly claims 
to have. 


Second Fact. 


Just what the purpose of the second 
chapter is can be recognized from the 
opening words: “These 

The Real are the generations of 
Purpose. the heavens and the 
earth.” Only prejudice 

can make these the conclusion of the 
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preceding account and not the heading 
of the one following. The expression, 
“Toledoth,” which occurs repeatedly in 
the Book of Genesis, is constantly found 
as introducing that which follows and 
not as closing that which precedes. 
Then, too, as is shown clearly in the 
Commentary of Keil, which on _ this 
point, at any rate, represents the facts in 
the case, this term constantly refers to 
the history of a man or of a set of men, 
and accordingly does not refer to the 
act of creation at all. This heading of 
a so-called second account shows that 
it is the object of the writer to continue 
the account given in Chapter i., and to 
introduce the further developments of 
the history of the world. The first re- 
port has closed with the acme of crea- 
tion, the formation of man. This sub- 
ject is taken up by the second chapter, 
and the object is to show what further 
was done in the history of the highest 
creatures of God, the first matter report- 
ed being that he was placed in the Gar- 
den of Eden to live. Acordingly those 
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two features of creation that constituted 
the necessary prerequisites of this next 
stage in the story, the formation of man 
and of the vegetable kingdom are briefly 
repeated with certain details added, such 
as the separate creation of man and 
woman, which were necessary for the 
understanding of further stages in the 
history. Man being the more impor- 
tant of these two is naturally mentioned 
first, though not in chronological order 
—the second account is anything but a 
chronologically arranged or complete 
account of creation. The selection of 
the matter and the arrangement of this 
matter is on the basis of another and 
different principle, the leading purpose 
being to continue the story of creation 
and the redemption of man. However 
much modern historians may ridicule 
the “heilsgeschichtliche” character of 
Old-Testament history, it nevertheless 
remains a fact that this is the principle 
in the selection and arrangement fol- 
lowed by the Pentatetuch, and here also. 
George H. Schodde. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN * 


Rev. Melanchthon W. Jacobus, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
and Criticism, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


What men think of the Bible will always be determined by what men 
think of God. And what men think of God will always be simply another 
designation of the spirit of the age. 

This, I think, is clear. What men think of the Bible will always be 
determined by what men think of God, for the Bible stands before us as a 
book which claims to be God’s revelation to man. If men hold that God is 
not one who can make a revelation to men of Himself and of His plan, or 
one who has no plan, or no self which can be revealed, or one who, though 
He has a plan and a self capable of revelation, does not reveal it in this 
objective, historical, literary way, then they will most likely discount the 
Bible in its supernatural claims. If they hold the opposite of these things, 
then they will most likely put a premium upon these claims. So, what 
men think of God will always be simply another designation of the spirit 
of the age, for the spirit of the age is, after all, simply the manifestation 


1 Introductory address to the Course arranged for 1902 by the Rhode Island Committee of Pastors; 
delivered before the Pilgrim Congregational Church and Elmwood Temple (Congregational), Providence, 
R. L, November 23, 1902, and before the Plymouth Congregational urch and the North (Congrega- 
tional Church, Providence, R. I., November 30, 1902. Printed for the Rhode Island Committee of Pas- 
tors. Permission granted to reprint. 
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of its thought. It seems, sometimes, to be the manifestation of its action, 
but what men do in any age is the outcome of what men think. And men’s 
greatest thinking has always been and will always be gathered around 
what stands to them as God. If, then, the spirit of the age is away from 
God, it is simply another way of saying that its thought is away from God. 
And if its thought is away from God, it will be away from the Bible. 

I fancy there are many who would characterize the spirit of this age as 
hopelessly away from God, or, if towards Him, towards Him in a hopelessly 
material way, and yet I question whether any age has seen the thought of 
men moving towards this Bible in a deeper and a more profoundly spirit- 
ual way. It must be, then, that the age is at its heart an age whose spirit 
holds to God and holds to Him as a personality, who, though above these 
earthly conditions in which we move, moves with us in the reality of our 
earthly being and experience. 

A century ago, however, it was different. That was an age whose think- 
ing, if not away from God, put God away from the world. It was the age 
of the great Deistic Philosophy, and the results for the Bible were seen at 
once in the attack which scholars made on this Book we are having before 
us for our study now, this Book, which, probably more than any other Bible 
Book, gives us God’s revelation of Himself—the Gospel of John. 

In 1792, a critic of this school? came out with the first modern attack 
upon the Gospel, and based his onslaught on what he held to be the funda- 
mental differences between the Fourth Gospel on the one hand and the 
Synoptic Gospels and Apocalypse on the other, concluding that the Fourth 
Gospel must have come from some Platonic philosopher of the second cen- 
tury. 

This English attack was followed by a similar attack in Germany,® 
simply because this Deistic Philosophy had found its way across the 
Channel and had turned men’s thinking there, as it had turned it in Great 
Britain, away from the Book of God’s revelation of Himself. But the Ger- 
man attack was a more thorough one than the English. 

The Germans grounded their objections, as the English had done, on 
the essential differences between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, but 
they went more deeply into the character of the Fourth Gospel’s contents 
themselves, and claimed that they showed: 

1. An exaggerated character of miracle, such as the raising of Lazarus, 
the healing of the man born blind. 

2. A metaphysical style of discourse impossible for Christ to use. 

3. An affinity between the Gospel’s theology and the theology of Philo. 

4. A scarcity of reference to the existence of the Book in the literature 
immediately succeeding the Apostolic age. 

It is strange that, in the century of criticism which has passed since this 
attack was made, there have been practically no other arguments advanced 


2 Evanson. 
8The more prominent of the German critics were Eckermann (1796) and Vogel (1801). 
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against the Gospel beyond these. This covers, generally, all that has been 
said by criticism in one hundred years. And this made no lasting impres- 
sion when it was first said. Twenty years and more passed before another 
attack was made,‘ and, when it came, it was simply this old attack dressed 
in new array. It, too, laid its emphasis upon the contradictions between 
the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, though it concentrated those con- 
tradictions at the point of the discourses, and said they could not have 
come from the memory of the Apostle John; they must have been created 
by another John, who came from the philosophical region of Alexandria 
and lived a century after Christ. 

To this attack there was an immediate reply. It came from that school 
of spiritual scholarship which has made Germany influential long after the 
fame of her philosophies has gone—the school of Schleiermacher and Nean- 
der and Tholuch, men whose deep insight into the things of God wrought 
profoundly upon their own times, and is felt now in these times of ours. 

This reply effected much. The Gospel seemed to be brought into 
higher favor than before. Even the critics themselves said they were con- 
vinced. 

But the age was changing. Its thinking was grouping itself into new 
philosophies—philosophies that carried men further away from God, and 
carried God further away from men. And so there came upon its stage 
such men as Strauss, who said there was no need of talking about the con- 
tradictions between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics. This was mere 
waste time, for there was really no Gospel history at all to talk about, no 
disciples, no Christ. The whole thing was practically a myth. And then 
came such men as Baur, who said there were indeed disciples, there was 
indeed a Christ, there was in truth a Gospel history, but we had not got 
the rightful record of these things in our Gospels. These Gospels were 
not written to give the record, but to color it for the party purposes of the 
age in which they were written. Most of all was this the case with the 
Fourth Gospel. It was written, not to tell us what Christ really said and 
did. In fact, the man who wrote it one hundred years or more after Christ’s 
time could not have known what Christ had done and said. He could only 
have guessed at it, and his guessing was determined by the time in which 
he lived himself, by its great problems in thought and life, by its great con- 
troversies in the church, by its great philosophies in the world. Indeed, 
his only reason for writing Christ’s life and words was to make them tell 
against what he considered wrong in these philosophies and these disputes. 
He created his Christ according to what he wanted Him to be, not accord- 
ing to what He actually was. 

It seemed a plausible thing for criticism to say. No author writes with- 
out being more or less influenced by the age in which he writes. Here was 
this strange Gospel, called by the name of the beloved disciple, this Gospel 
of marvellous metaphysical ideas, this Gospel of wonderful philosophical 


4 The main critic in the new attack was Bretschneider (1820). 
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conceptions, this Gospel which was neither a Gospel of Pauline Gentilism 
nor a Gospel of Petrine Judaism, but a splendid compromise between these 
lines of thought. 

What other explanation of it was there than that it had come from an 


age in which the Church’s thinking had got away irom simple thoughts 


of Christ and had come to be dominated by metaphysical and philosophical 
ideas—an age in which the old controversy between the Paul and Peter 
factions had been forgotten and the Church was coming to a time of peace? 

But such an age was in the second century, and not in the first. Such 
a Gospel as this Fourth Gospel was, was not a history but a fiction, a fic- 
tion founded, if you will, upon facts, but still a fiction that gives not the 
Christ who was, but the Christ who was desired for the partisan emer- 
gencies of a hundred years afterwards. 

For a time this explanation swept the critical field, and there were but 
few who were so poor as to do this Gospel reverence. 

But again times have changed. The thinking of the world is different, 
its philosophies have brought God back again into its heart and life, and 
men are turning toward the Bible with a hunger of their soul for the Christ 
and the God whom it reveals. The conviction of God’s presence in the 
world has never been so great as it is to-day; the thought of His personal 
influence on the life and being of the race has never been so profound as it 
is to-day; the value of His revelation of Himself to the soul of man has 
never been so high as it is to-day. And so men have never turned with 
more eagerness than they are turning to-day to the Bible, and in the Bible 
to the Gospel of John. 

But what is it that men find when they turn this way? They find a 


Book, the characteristic thing in whose contents is its wonderful discourses - 


of Jesus. I say wonderful, because, when one compares them with the 
talks of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels he sees at once a striking difference. 
The Synoptic talks are on the level of every-day speech, they are given 
largely in the form of homely parables, they gather around the varied 
topics of practical life. The discourses of this Gospel, on the other hand, 
are far above the level of every-day speech, they are clothed in the subtler 
form of allegory, they gather almost exclusively around the topic of Jesus 
Himself, and around Him in His relation to the unseen universe and to God. 

I called it a striking difference—it might almost be called a startling 
one. Here is the great day of parables by the Sea of Galilee, given in the 
13th chapter of Matthew, with Jesus’ beautiful picturing of the Kingdom 
of God—the parable of the Sower, the parable of the Tares and Wheat, 
the Mustard Seed, the Drag Net, the Pearl of Great Price, the Leaven. 
Here is that other day or days of parables, on Jesus’ last journey to Jeru- 
salem, given in the 15th to the 18th chapters of Luke, with Jesus’ touching 
portrayal of the heart of God and the soul of man—the parable of the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Prodigal Son, the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man 


and Lazarus, the Pharisee and the Publican. These are wonderful word 
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sketches of great facts and truths. But put these chapters over against 
such chapters in John as the 6th, 8th, 1oth, 11th, 14th and 15th, and you 
will find yourself standing before something so far beyond the other, so 
high above it, that it will lay hold of you as from another being than man, 
and from another world than this in which we dwell. “If am the Bread of 
Life. He that cometh to Me shall not hunger, and he that believeth on Me 
shall never thirst.” “J am the true Bread which came down from Heaven.” 
“Sam the Light of the World.” “For judgment am I come into this world, 
that they which see not might see, and they which see might be blinded.” 
“T am the door of the sheep. By Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” 
“IT am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shepherd layeth down His life for 
His sheep.” “I am the true vine, and My Father is the Husbandman.” 
“IT am the Resurrection and the Life. He that believeth on Me, though he 
die yet shall he live.” “I and the Father are one.” “Before Abraham was 
I am.” 

To be sure, we say these Synoptic talks were spoken to the simple- 
minded folk of Galilee, in the early part of Jesus’ ministry, when His 
whole purpose was the practical one of reaching the people around Him 
and rousing them to an interest in the good news of the Kingdom; while 
these Fourth Gospel discourses were delivered to the speculative scribes 
and Pharisees of Jerusalem when the necessity was upon Christ of placing 
before them in ways they could not misunderstand His great Messiah 
claims. More than this, we say these Synoptic talks were reported by men 
of practical mind—Matthew, the tax collector, the business man; Luke, the 
traveler, the missionary worker with Paul; while these Fourth Gospel dis- 
courses come to us through the heart and mind of the beloved disciple, the 
man who stood the closest to Jesus in the near circle of His disciples, the 
man who had a fellowship with Him which others did not have, the man 
who possessed a knowledge of Him that others did not possess, the man 
who held communion with Him which others never held, and they come 
from him in his older days, when the thought of the church and the phil- 
osophy of the world had swept around him and given him an appreciation 
of Jesus’ profounder thinking he could hardly have had in the first gener- 
ation of His disciples. 

But you see this explanation of how this startling difference came to 
be, only makes more fascinating the facts which this difference discloses. Is 
this Fourth Gospel the Gospel of Jesus’ inner, deeper self? Does it come to us 
from the days of Jesus’ last presentation of Himself to His own people, 
from the days of His last struggle with those who were the rulers of the 
people of God, and should have been the leaders of them to Himself, from 
the days whose shadows lengthened into the night of Calvary? Does it 
‘come to us through the heart and soul of the disciple whom Jesus loved? 
Then what a Book for us to study and to know! What a Book for us to 
lay hold of in our personal thinking and transmute into our personal char- 
acter and life! You ask me why, and the answer might seem to be that 
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which I have already given, namely, because the thought of the age in 
which we live has come back to God, and has brought God back to the 
world. But the reason lies deeper than this. It is because this Gospel of 
John gives us, as no other book of the Old or New Testament does, God, 
by giving us Christ Himself. | 
For, remember, dear friends, Christ’s great purpose in His ministry 
was not to impress men with the miracles He wrought, though some of his 
most impressive miracles are in this Gospel. His purpose in His ministry 
was not to impress men with the words He uttered, though practically his 
most remarkable discourses are in this Gospel. Christ’s great purpose in 
His ministry was to impress men with Himself. He did not go in and out 
among His disciples simply to fill them full of His wonderful discourses, 
but to fill them full of the self which stood behind these discourses and 
gave them all their significance. He did not carry on His ministry from 
its baptism in Jordan, through its service in Galilee and Judea, up to its 
passion in Gethsemane, its crucifixion on Calvary, its resurrection and its 
ascension, simply to impress men with its marvelous events, but to impress 
them with the divine and overmastering personality which went along with 
these events and made them the charter facts of His religion. So it came 
that, when the dark night of Calvary descended on the disciple band, they 
forgot all about Christ’s miracles and all about His discourses, but they did 
not forget Christ Himself. See Mary at the Sepulchre that Resurrection 
morning. Had she not seen Jesus raise the widow’s son at the gates of 
Nain? Had she not been in the Synagogue at Capernaum, and heard Him 
tell the enthusiastic multitude, “I am the True Bread which came down 
from Heaven’? Had she not, in all probability just a few days before, 
stood at the open grave of Lazarus and heard Jesus say to the sorrowing 
sisters, “I am the Resurrection and the Life,” and then witnessed the mar- 
velous proof which followed, in the return of that decaying body to life? 
Well, then, could she not have put all these things together and understood 
that it was some one else than the gardener with whom she was speaking? 
How pathetic her cry, “Sir, if thou hast borne Him hence, tell me where 
thou hastlaid Him and I will take Him away.” Everything forgotten save 
the Master, but He still had hold of her heart, and all He needed to say 
was, “Mary,” in the old familiar tone of voice, and she knew at once who 
it was with whom she was speaking. See the disciples on the way to Em- 
maus the evening of that Resurrection day. To be sure, they were not of 
the apostles, but they had heard all the apostles knew about the Master 
from the beginning, and they were also the Master’s followers, and had 
seen Him in His ministry and heard Him speak. Why, they said that He 
was a prophet mighty in word and deed before God and all the people, and 
they also confessed they had heard the startling story of the women who 
had been early at the sepulchre and had found it empty and seen the vision 
of angels, who told them Jesus was alive. Might they not have gathered 
from all these things that their Master had not been lost to them and to 
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the Israel that they loved? How pitiful their complaint, “We had hoped 
that it was He who should have redeemed Israel.” Everything forgotten 
save the Master Himself, but He still lived in their souls, and all He needed 
to do was, at the journey’s end, to break the bread of the evening meal in 
the old familiar way, and they realized at once who it was that had made 
their hearts burn as He talked with them along the way. 

But it is in this Fourth Gospel that this—I do not say personality, but 
this personal self, this person of Jesus is disclosed to us as it is in no other 
Book. What a Book then for us to study! What a Book for us to get 
within our life and within our heart! 

It is around Jesus Himself that the thinking and the living of men is 
gathered to-day. Ask the reading world what books interest them the 
most, and they will tell you they are the books that speak to them of Jesus. 
Ask the church-going people what sermons lay hold of them the most. 
They will tell you they are the sermons which preach to them Christ. Go to 
the men who do not read religious books, and who never darken the thres- 
hold of the church with their presence, who hate the rich and war against 
society and government and order and law, and they will tell you that, 
while they despise the followers of Jesus, for Jesus Himself they have an 
admiration and a love. It is to Jesus Himself that the love of men is turn- 
ing to-day. It is upon Jesus Himself that the authority of life and all its 
religion rests to-day. There are those who say the authority of religion 
rests with the church, and that all we can hope to do as workers and teach- 
ers in religious things is to represent the church. But there are those who 
push this matter further back and say the authority of the church rests in 
the creeds, and all that we need to do is to keep the creeds intelligible to 
men. But there are still others who go further back and say the authority of 
the creeds rests with the Bible, and all that we have to do is to keep the 
Bible taught and preached to men. But you see this simply presses the 
question back one further step for its final answer, because, when we ask 
where rests the authority of the Bible, the only answer to this question is, 
it rests with Jesus Christ whom it contains. All authority goes back to per- 
sons, the authority of government to the people from whom it comes, the 
authority of society to the persons composing it, the authority of religion 
to him who founds it, and with the religion of the Bible its only founder is 
Jesus Christ. Of this the apostles leave us in no doubt. Of this Jesus leaves 
us no question. The claims that Jesus made throughout His ministry He 
centered on Himself. The authority which Jesus exercised throughout His 
ministry He exercised of Himself. He came to a consciousness of His mis- 
sion in the world through the consciousness to which He came of Himself, 
and this consciousness was that He stood utterly apart and separate from 
the humanity among whom He moved. He prayed for others; He never 
prayed with others. He prayed for Himself, but He always prayed alone. 
He lived with men, He walked among them, He outpoured upon men the 
sympathy and the love of His heart, He died for men, but He was not of 
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the men with whom He lived and among whom He went about doing good, 
and for whom He died. Such was His consciousness of Himself, and it was 
this self, so separate, so apart, so isolated in the human world, it was this 
self that he sought before all things to impress upon His disciples, and it is 
this self that is given to us so marvelously in this Gospel of the beloved 
disciple. . 

It is this Gospel, therefore, which sums up for us, as none of the other 
Gospels do, the great purpose of Jesus’ ministry on earth, the great pur- 
pose of His ministry to-day from heaven; for the preaching of His religion 
holds before the world to-day the truth Christ had in mind in all He said 
and did when it holds before the world Christ Himself, and the service of 
His Kingdom realizes within the world to-day the great fact He had in His 
own mission when it presents in life and in character Christ Himself. 

Dear friends, we may rid ourselves of the church, we may absolve our- 
selves from its creeds, we may free ourselves even from the Bible as a book 
of last appeal, but as long as Jesus of Nazareth stands before us in the Gos- 
pel story, we can not free ourselves, nor rid ourselves, nor absolve our- 
selves from Him. What He was in His character, who He was in His per- 
son, constitute for us not merely a problem of intellectual analysis, for, 
however this problem may be solved, the character and person are there, 
unique, separated, isolated in human history, and at the end, as at the be- 
ginning, we are confronted with their fact as the one claim for all our high- 
est living and the one authority for all our deepest faith. 


INSPIRATION DEFINED, UNFOLDED AND DEFENDED 


Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., New York City 


There has never been a time in history when the Scriptures were not 
the occasion of controversy in one form or another. The proofs of their 
divine origin, their authenticity, canonicity, unity, literary merit, doctrinal 
trustworthiness, moral rectitude, and accord with reason, their truth as 
tested by science, their value as compared with other sacred volumes, and 
the validity of their claim as the one rule of faith and practice—all these 
have in their turn engaged the vigorous attention of thinking people. Just 
now the question is about inspiration—the thing suggested in the phrase 
“given by inspiration of God.” 

We want a definition of inspiration to begin with; and we have it here: 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable,” etc. The 
Greek word for inspiration is theopnustos—literally, God-breathed. What 
is meant by it? (1) Not human reason, which is a generic gift. “And God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life and he became a living soul” 
(Genesis 2: 7) ; that is, divinely quickened and far above all other creatures 
in possessing the power to grasp spiritual things and commune with his 
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Creator. (2) Not genius, which is an inborn gift, and may be used for good 
or evil. There have been gloriously gifted ones who used their power as 
did the red dragon in the Apocalypse, drawing after it one-third of the 
Stars of heaven to hurl them down into the endless night. (3) Not spiritual 
illumination, which is the privilege of all believers. Its purpose is holi- 
ness. It is indeed a divine breathing (Ezekiel xxxvii. 9), under which the 
soul, being quickened, is built up in character and continually made more 
and more alive unto God. (4) The inspiration here referred to, in connection 
with the composition of Scripture, may be thus defined: It is a spiritual 
influence qualifying and moving certain persons to infallibly communicate 
divine truth. 

All theories of Inspiration may be classified under two general heads— 
Latitudinarian and Evangelical. Under the former we include all theories 
which have for their symbol or aphorism the familiar statement that “the 
Bible contains the Word of God”; under the latter, all those which say, 
“The Bible is the Word of God.” 

I. Latitudinarian. The affirmation that the Bible contains the Word 
of God is, indeed, true as far as it goes; but in its reservation there lurks 
a tremendous falsehood. We know that the worst of lies is a half truth 
—a truth half stated or put equivocally, like that with which Satan tempted 
our first parents, “Ye shall not surely die!” 

If those who are accustomed to use the expression referred to—‘“the 
Bible contains the Word of God’—will consent to follow their double 
entendre through to its logical and inevitable conclusions, they will find 
themselves traveling so far away from the Scriptural claim and historic 
consensus in respect to inspiration as to be quite out of sight of that fel- 
lowship of believers who have pinned their simple faith to the Bible as 
the veritable Word of God. Observe some of the inferences which per- 
force proceed from it: 

First: the Scriptures are partly true; they contain truth. This may 
mean much or little. A mass of rich quartz “contains” gold; a block of 
granite also “contains” it; the sand on the sea-shore, the streams in the 
cafions, the waves of the Pacific, all “contain” it; but whether in paying 
quantities or not is another matter. There is truth in Paine’s “Age of 
Reason,” in Joe Miller’s “Joke Book,” in the “Kreutzer Sonata’; to say 
that a volume contains truth is to say nothing at all. 

Second: the Scriptures contain an admixture of error. This is merely 
the other half of the equivoque. Probably no frank advocate of the class 
of theories which is now under consideration would refuse to follow thus 
far. But what then? Can such a Bible be safely placed in the hands of 
the people? For who is to determine where the truth ends and error be- 
gins? Alas, for those unlettered folk who “just know—and know no more 
—their Bibles true!” Who among them will now presume to search the 
Scriptures? They have hitherto gone to its pages as to a well-filled table, 
where one may safely eat and ask no questions; but henceforth they must 
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go as to an apothecary’s shelves, fearing and not daring, for only a chemist 
can distinguish between jars of arsenic and arrow root. 

Third: the Scriptures are not “God-breathed.” On a cold morning I 
breathe upon the window-pane and a wonderful picture appears—mead- 
Ows, mountain-peaks, forests clad in crystal foliage, castles with silver pin- 
nacles, and marching hosts with banners and glittering spears. In like 
manner God “breathed” upon the parchment and left there the wonders of 
spiritual truth. But if the Bible is His breath, there can manifestly be no 
room for falsehood in it. 

Fourth: the Bible is not “the best of books.” For there are many other 
volumes which are so substantially accurate as to warrant the statement 
that they contain nothing but truth. Let Dana’s “Geology,” Macaulay’s 
“History of England,” Forsyth’s “Life of Cicero,” or any other reputable 
literary work be placed side by side with the Scriptures, and the honest 
denier of plenary inspiration would probably consent that the last is the 
least trustworthy of them all. 

Fifth: the Bible is absolutely worthless as an infallible rule of faith and 
practice. It may be of more or less value for other uses, but obviously of 
none whatever for that. Good-bye, old Book! We have loved thee, and 
have believed that in thee were the ways of everlasting life, but we can no 
longer trust thee for guidance along the dangerous road! Thou hast, in- 
deed, truth in thy left hand, but a lie is in thy right. Farewell, old Book! 
Our fathers believed thee and followed thy precepts with an unquestioning 
faith; our mothers cherished thee and kissed thy pages with reverent lips; 
but the world has outlived thee, thy falsehoods are exposed, and we have 
no longer need of thee. A guide that stumbleth along the steep places is 
no guide for us. Farewell, old Book! Farewell! 

This must be the logical ultimate of any theory that picks and chooses 
from the inspired pages. The old-time king who, while Jehudi was reading 
the Scriptures, called for a pen-knife and said here and there, “I like not 
that; let me cut it out,” ended—as any coherent thinker of the pen-knife 
school must end—by casting the whole parchment into the fire. 

II. Evangelical. All theories of Inspiration which properly come under 
this title are distinguished by this symbol, “The Bible is the Word of God.” 
They may be subdivided under two heads—mechanical and dynamical. 

(1.) Mechanical. In this view the sacred writers were mere machines 
in the divine hand. They were used as a man uses a pen or a type-writer, 
or “like calculating machines which grind out logarithms with infallible 
correctness.” Their mental faculties were allowed little or no play; they 
wrote ipsissima verba, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The Koran 
of Mohammed is said to have been handed down by a similar process, called 
“tanzil.” The prophet, having fallen into a trance in a cave near Mecca, saw 
the truth written upon a golden banner. Calling his followers he bade 
them write as he dictated; and they transcribed the heavenly precepts on 
leaves, white stones, parchment, the shoulder-blades of camels, and the 
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breasts of men. But if any such method had been pursued in the handing 
down of our Scriptures we should expect to find, as we do not find, uni- 
formity in style and manner. When John Milton composed “Paradise 
Lost,” being old and blind, he was obliged to write by the hands of his 
three daughters. This dictation was purely verbal, in consequence of 
which the reader will vainly endeavor to distinguish in that great epic the 
diverse work of the amanuenses, Ann, Mary, and Deborah. In Scripture, 
on the other hand, we may clearly discern the different characteristics of 
its various writers, Moses and David and Isaiah, John and Peter and Paul 
having each left their distinctive finger-marks upon it. 

(2) Dynamical. This term is used to indicate that the power was divine 
but the action human. Room was left for the exercise of personal traits. 
The view may be fairly stated thus: God told the sacred writers what to 
say and stood over them while they said it. They received from Him not 
merely the concept but direction and control in expressing it. They did 
indeed state it in their own way, but God so superintended the work as to 
prevent any error from creeping into it. The old masters in art—Rubens, 
Raphael, and Murillo—sometimes observed the same method: they, for 
example, having imparted to certain favorite pupils their conception of “the 
Madonna and Child,” directed them how to place it upon canvas, and, when 
the work was satisfactorily done, affixed their autographs to it. These 
pupils painted as they were moved by the spirit of their masters, whose 
supervision made the work so substantially their own that they were will- 
ing to absolutely vouch for the correctness of it. 

From any Evangelical view of Inspiration, whether Mechanical or 
Dynamical, certain conclusions must follow: 

First: the Bible is all true. This can be affirmed, of course, only of the 
original manuscript. If it be affirmed that, inasmuch as we are not in pos- 
session of this original manuscript, our claim as to its inerrancy is in the 
nature of assumption, we answer that it stands upon the authority of the 
divine statement, and is therefore as well authenticated as any other truth: 
which we receive upon a “Thus saith the Lord.” The assurance is no- 
where given that copyists were to be guarded against all error, but the 
Scriptures abound in such asseverations with respect to the original writers. 
Whatever might befall their work in process of transcription during thou- 
sands of succeeding years, in its primitive form it must have been inerrant 
because they wrote as they were moved by the Spirit of God. 

The existing errors—which are frequently made to appear much more 
numerous and important than they really are—may be grouped as follows :. 

(1) Such as might naturally be expected in the process of transcription. 
It would be supposed that numberless errors would have occurred in this. 
manner. But they are, in fact, so comparatively few and have so little 
bearing on the important truths of Scripture as to warrant the belief that 
even copyists and translators have been under the care of a special provi-. 
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(2) It is averred that there are statements in Scripture which conflict 
with science. This is denied in toto, and by none more vigorously than by 
many scientists of established name. It is conceded that the Scriptures 
account for the present order of things in a manner not altogether harmo- 
nious, perhaps, with certain so-called ‘scientific’ hypotheses of these 
times; but there is an infinite chasm between a hypothesis and a scientific 
fact ; and it is likely to be a long while before an unsubstantiated guess can 
be successfully pitted against an authority which has withstood the test of 
centuries as the Word of God. 

(3) There are said to be statements in Scripture which are mutually 
contradictory. This also is denied, absolutely, except in the case of literal 
or numerical discrepancies of little or no importance, and due wholly to 
transcription. On the other hand, the wonderful harmony of the Scrip- 
tures—composed by above forty writers at intervals along a period of six- 
teen hundred years—affords a most striking proof of divine superintend- 
ence. 

(4) There are variations of expression in the sacred record, such as a 
superficial reader might call ‘discrepancies,’ which on closer examination 
are seen to present the truth from various points of view. If I were desir- 
ous of forming an accurate conception of the personal appearance of the 
“German Emperor, I could not do better than to send to Berlin for photo- 
graphs as follows: a right profile, a left profile, a half front, and a full face. 
This is precisely what the four evangelists have given us in their biog- 
raphies of Jesus: three portraits from diverse standpoints, and one “full 
front,’ in which He appears as the eternal Son of God. The differences of 
expression of these four Gospels—proving, by their agreement, a divine 
supervision along with the exercise of the writers’ individual traits—afford 
us a satisfactory means of forming a full and clear judgment as to the life 
and character of Jesus Christ. 

Second: It follows from an Evangelical view of Inspiration—such as 
expresses itself in the formula “The Bible is the Word of God’—not only, 
as we have seen, that Scripture is all true, but that all Scripture is equally 
true. There are no “degrees of inspiration.’ It can not for a moment be 
allowed, consistently with a sound belief in the Scriptures, that in matters 
respecting faith and morals the inspiration is complete, while in “less im- 
portant” items there is a shading away to little or none at all. The account 
of the creation of man is as true as Christ’s “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be born again he can not see the kingdom of God.” The 
story of Lot’s wife must be received with as much credence as that of the 
miraculous conception of Christ by the Virgin Mary. And the “prodigious 
fable” of Jonah in the whale’s belly—though so much less important—is 
upon the same level of authority as its antitype, the entombment and res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ. 

Third: The Scriptures, thus received, are an infallible rule of faith and 
practice. We need not hesitate to put our confidence in them. If, as we 
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journey along the dark ways and up the heights and past the cross-roads, 
we take the Scriptures to be the man of our counsel, we shall find them 
worthy of all confidence, The chief danger in these times of controversy 
is that such as are either incompetent or indisposed to weigh the evidence 
will put away the Scriptures altogether and drift without aim or guidance. 
Sir Samuel Baker, in his account of the crossing of the Libyan Desert, re- 
lates that being in a desperate strait he sent out a detachment of his fol- 
lowers, under the lead of a skilled Arab, to find water. They sought for 
several days, and then, to their unspeakable joy, in the distance, away to 
their right, they saw a vision of palm-trees, waving and beckoning, as if 
to say, “Here are the fountains; come!” They called upon the guide to 
lead them thither, but they besought him in vain. At last, in their despera- 
tion, they slew him—slew the one in whose bosom was the secret of the 
wells—and hurried on towards the mirage! Their dead bodies were after- 
wards found on the blistering sands. Alas, for us in these days if we put 
away the Scriptures to follow vain dreams and philosophies—for in them 
alone we have everlasting life. They will lead us, if we follow, to heaven’s 
gate and to the wells in the King’s garden. But if our confidence in them 
be disturbed, we are at our wits’ ends. 

When Christian in the allegory, hastening from the City of Destruc- 
tion, lost his roll of parchment, “there came two men running amain, the 
one Timorous and the other Mistrust,” and with these beside him his steps 
were heavy and uncertain. But when, “looking sorrowfully down under the 
settle, he espied his roll, the which with trembling he catched up and put 
into his bosom,” then “how nimbly did he climb the hill;” and at eventide, 
“he lift up his eyes, and behold there was a very stately palace before him, 
the name of which was Beautiful, and it stood by the highway-side.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS IN THEIR LITERARY AND 
HISTORICAL SETTING 


The Managing Editor 


The International Lessons for December make no pretence to unity, 
whether historical, literary, ethical, or Biblical. The Topics for the month 
are: “Hezekiah Reopens the Temple” ; “Captivity of the Ten Tribes”; “Re- 
view”; and “The Prince of Peace.” Some suggestions are here to be of- 
fered touching the connections of the Scriptures made use of in the Lessons. 

I. The Topic of the First Lesson is “Hezekiah Reopens the Temple.” 
The Scripture assigned is 2 Chronicles xxix. 18-31. As this is an event in 
the history of Judah it is recorded by the Chronicler; but it is also recorded 
in 2 Kings xviii. 1-10. The record in Chronicles, the Book of the Religious 
‘Covenant, is quite extended, as this was one of the most important religious 
movements in the history of Judah. To get its full meaning the student 
amust extend the Lesson so as to take in 2 Chronicles xxix. 1-xxxi. 2I— 
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three entire chapters that are peculiar to the Chronist. The account by 
the writer of Kings is very brief, embracing, in fact, only eight verses (2 
Kings xviii. 1-8), and treating, as would be expected of the Book of the 
Royal Covenant, of Hezekiah as a model king after the pattern of David 
with whom that Covenant was made. The Practical Topic that has been 
drawn from the Lesson is, “An Ancient Revival of Religion, and its Lessons 
for Us,’—a timely topic certainly, but one that should be prepared for by 
a thorough study of the Scriptures and history from which it is drawn. 

In bringing out the relations of this Scripture and arriving at its full 
meaning certain subjects for investigation and study may be suggested: 

1st. The evil conditions in Judah requiring reform, and the way in 
which they had been brought about. 

In the treatment of the Lessons for November it was shown that half 
a century of apostasy, idolatry and disaster followed the repairing of the 
Temple by Joash; but that a return of prosperity and power came to Judah 
during the almost seventy years of Uzziah and Jotham. Like renewal of 
power came to Israel at the same time under Jeroboam II. The evil influ- 
ence of the wealth and luxury began to make itself felt even as early as in 
the times of Uzziah. Like his grandfather Joash in relation to Jehoiada, 
Uzziah was for a long time swayed by the counsels of Zechariah, a prophet 
“who had understanding in the visions of God” (2 Chron. xxvi. 4, 5)—not 
the priest martyred under Joash, nor the later prophet whose book is ex- 
tant—but when deprived of the prophet’s counsel, he could not bear his 
prosperity, but claimed the exclusive functions of the priests and entered 
the Holy Place to burn incense on the golden altar. The judgment of lep- 
rosy which fell upon him for his sin probably had much to do with holding 
his son Jotham to loyalty to Jehovah, so that “he became mighty and estab- 
lished his ways before Jehovah his God”; but notwithstanding his pious 
example—that of one of the best of the kings—the people became more 
and more corrupt under the temptations always incident to great and easily 
gotten riches. 

When the weak and wicked Ahaz succeeded his father there began six- 
teen years of evil such as had never been seen before, but in which the 
people seem to have been ready to follow him to any extreme. He plunged 
into all the idolatries of the heathen nations; restored the licentious Tyrian 
religion, making molten images for Baal; sacrificed children to Moloch in 
the valley of Hinnom; and offered sacrifices in the high places, on every 
hill, and under every green tree. Isaiah found himself utterly powerless 
to stay the tide of evil. Warning being of no avail, punishment swiftly 
followed in the wars with Israel and Syria under Pekah and Rezin, in 
which vast numbers of the people of Judah were slain; still there was no 
thought of return to Jehovah. Ahaz instead appealed in his extremity to 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, declaring himself his vassal and sending 
him presents of the remaining gold and treasures of the Temple. The ad- 
vance of that monarch as Jehovah’s agent of judgment, blotting out Syria 
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and crippling Israel almost to the point of destruction, merely left Judah 
a helpless victim of the conqueror. As Ahaz went up to Damascus to 
meet him and submit to the hard conditions imposed, he seems to have 
made it the occasion for receiving a new impulse for evil, so that “in the 
time of his distress he trespassed yet more against Jehovah.” Having seen 
at Damascus an altar that pleased him he sent the pattern to Jerusalem, 
where Urijah the high-priest made an altar of the same form, which Ahaz 
on his return from Damascus, with a profanity on which even Athaliah the 
daughter of Jezebel had never ventured, put in the place of the brazen altar, 
and commanded the high-priest to offer on it all the burnt-offerings and 
other sacrifices,—thereby adding to the Tyrian idolatry of Athaliah the 
Damascus-Syrian superstition of his adversary Rezin. The great brazen 
sea of Solomon was dismounted and the lavers, and what was valuable of 
the Temple furnishing was sent to the king of Assyria. “The golden ves- 
vels of the house of God were cut in pieces and sent with the rest, and the 
sanctuary itself was shut up; while idol altars were erected in every cor- 
ner of Jerusalem, and high places in every city of Judah.” See 2 Kings 
xvi. 10-18; 2 Chron. xxviii. 22-25. 

Twice before in its history Judah had been led away from the worship 
of Jehovah into gross idolatry,—once through the defection of Solomon 
and Rehoboam; and again by the introduction of the Tyrian Baal worship 
through the intermarriage of the Royal family of Judah with the House of 
Ahab and Jezebel. Twice before the work of reformation had been under- 
taken,—once by Asa and Jehoshaphat, when final success was prevented 
by the alliance by intermarriage with the family of the weak and wicked 
Ahab; and again by Joash “the boy king” who subsequently wrecked the 
work by his own apostasy. What with the restoration of the Tyrian Canaan- 
ite idolatry of Athaliah and the introduction of the new Syrian worship 
from Damascus, the conclusion of Zockler is undoubtedly true, when he 
says: “On the whole, it is manifest that under Ahaz the corruption of re- 
ligion and morals had gnawed more deeply than even in the time of Atha- 
liah, and struck firmer roots into the consciousness and customs of the peo- 
ple.” The evil conditions were more desperate than ever before. 

2. The influences that prepared Hezekiah to act the part of a reformer. 

How such a son from such a father? The principle of heredity breaks 
down in the attempt to explain Hezekiah by Ahaz. Of his mother Abi (or 
Abijah) the Scriptures merely inform us that she was the “daughter of 
Zechariah” (2 Chron. xxix. 1), leaving to conjecture what Zechariah out 
of the many is meant. That the Chronicler immediately adds: “And he 
did that which was right in the eyes of Jehovah, according to all that David 
his father had done,’ would seem to indicate the intimate connection of 
that mother’s influence with that fact. His career requires, however, for 
its full explanation the transforming power and the inspiring presence of 
Jehovah in it. Indeed, the entire record makes it clear that Jehovah took 
possession of him as a chosen instrument to uproot and destroy the Tyrian 
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and Syrian idolatry in Judah and to restore the kingdom to its covenant 
_ relation again, by undoing as far as possible the work of Ahaz. Comparing 
him with the earlier reformers, Asa and Jehoshaphat, and the later, Josiah. 
the writer already quoted justly says: 

“Between those less efficient and less decided predecessors and this 
successor, more zealous indeed, but less favored by fortune, and aiming at 
no perpetuity of his labors, Hezekiah stands as the greatest hero of faith, 
as the purest evangelical character among the Jewish kings of the Old 
Testament. His work forms, by virtue of its powerful, ruthlessly stringent 
opposition to idolatry, and his honorable zeal for the law, coupled with sin- 
cere devotedness of heart to God, a striking typical parallel to that of the 
evangelical princes in the age of the Reformation,—John the Constant, 
Philip the Magnanimous, Edward VI., Gustavus Vasa, etc.” 


In estimating the formative influences brought to bear upon the char- 
acter of Hezekiah, it must be remembered that, while he was carrying on 
his reform, such “heroes of prophecy” as Isaiah and Micah were carrying 
forward beside him “a powerful reform and revival of the whole religious 
and moral life” in Judah,—a fact that might readily be lost sight of, since 
the Chronicler—intent always upon “the priestly and Levitical point of 
view’ —barely mentions the name of Isaiah in these three pregnant chapters. 
Moreover, the rabbins have it that Isaiah who became his counsellor was 
first his tutor—a cardinal fact, if fact it be. 

3d. The extent and thoroughness of the reform. 

It is readily to be seen that every outward and formal element essential 
to a powerful religious awakening and reformation, under the Law, entered 
into this work of the kingly reformer. This is best brought out by the 
direct study of the narrative itself. These topics sum up the work: 

(1) The task, undertaken in the first month of Hezekiah’s reign, of re- 
opening and repairing the Temple, which had been closed by Ahaz, and 
the thorough cleansing of the Temple and the people beginning with the 
Levites, and accompanied by a call to repentance and renewal of the cove- 
nant with Jehovah.—Ch. xxix. 

(2) The great Passover—the greatest since the time of Solomon—to 
which Hezekiah invited the men of Israel as well as of Judah, emphasizing 
the necessity of atoning blood, and bringing blessing and healing and joy 
in answer to Hezekiah’s prayer to “the good Jehovah.”—Ch. xxx. 

(3) The destruction of idols and places of idolatrous worship, through 
‘ Ephraim and Manasseh as well as through Judah and Benjamin, and the 
re-establishment and arrangement of the Temple services and the educa- 
tional influences among the people to keep them intelligent in their religion 
and faithful to Jehovah; so that the reformation might not be fruitless and 
evanescent.—xxxI. 


Perhaps there was never a more thorough work of reform done for the - 


people of God under the Law. The divine record is (Ch. xxxi. 20, 21): 


“And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and wrought that which 
was good and right and truth before Jehovah his God. And in every work 
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that he began in the service of the house of God, and in the law [‘it may 
be inferred from Proverbs xxv. 1, that Hezekiah employed some skilful 
scribes to multiply accurate copies of the sacred writings’], and in the com- 
mandments, to seek his God, he did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 


As is essential in every such movement, the conviction of sin and the 
way of escape by the atonement, and repentance and return to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, were followed by a campaign of education. 


II. The Topic of the Second Lesson is the “Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes.” It would be better to call it “The Destruction of the Ten Tribes 
by Assyria,” as it was not a merely temporary “Captivity” from which the 
people were to return. Its Scripture is 2 Kings xvii., or rather the selec- 
tion is cut down to verses 6-18. As the facts narrated belong to the his- 
tory of the Ten Tribes, they are not recorded by the Chronicler. A strong 
light, however, is thrown upon the sinfulness and incorrigible perverseness 
of Israel by the prophecies of Amos and Hosea, the two Prophets of the 
Assyrian group who had been sent to save Israel from destruction by As- 
syria. These Prophets should be studied along with the Scripture of the 
Lesson. 

Destruction came to the Northern Kingdom by the hand of the King 
of Assyria late in 722 B.C. or early in 721 B.C. Hoshea, the last king, began 
to reign in the twelfth year of Ahaz, king of Judah. The last years of his 
reign in Israel were contemporaneous with the first of Hezekiah’s reign in 
Judah in which his great reformation was going forward. It is reasonable 
to suppose that what was occurring in Judah may have had some influence 
upon Hoshea. As it is said of Jehoram of Israel that he was not as bad as 
Ahab and Jezebel (2 Kings iii. 2), so it is said of Hoshea that “he did that 
which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, but not as the kings of Israel that 
were before him” (ch. xvii. 2). While it is expressly stated of all the other 
Israelitish kings (except Shallum, who reigned only thirty days), that they 
maintained the calf-worship of Jeroboam, it is not so stated of Hoshea. It 
is not probable, however, that he gave up that worship; indeed, the story 
of his reign in this chapter asumes that he adhered to the cultus intro- 
duced by Jeroboam. He was a bad man, coming to the throne by conspir- 
acy and murder (ch. xv. 30), but not so bad as the worst of his predeces- 
sors. As has been suggested, the last rulers of a falling nation have often 
been better than their predecessors. The judgment, here, however, is not 
of an individual but of a people whose cup of iniquity was full. 

Following the order of the chapter there are such points as the follow- 
ing for study and investigation: 

(1) The story of Hoshea’s accession and the judgment upon Israel.— 
Xvii. 1-6. 

Analysis of the passage will bring out the main facts which are to be 
studied in the light of contemporary history and archeology. 

(2) The reason given for the judgment, in the sins against the Cove- 
nant with Jehovah.—Verses 7-12. 
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The sins of the children of Israel against Jehovah their God who 
brought them out of Egypt are here graphically and comprehensively set 
forth. The writer sets them forth, as one has said— 


“From the Old Testament standpoint, according to which God chose 
the people of Israel to be His own peculiar people, made a covenant with it, 
and took it under His especial guidance and direction for the welfare and 
salvation of all nations. The breach of the covenant by the Northern King- 
dom is, therefore, in his view, the first, the peculiar, the only cause of its 
final fall, and this fall is the judgment of the holy and just God.” 


Great privileges and blessings had enhanced the sinfulness of their 
sins, which in themselves as here set forth embrace everything that is re+ 
volting and debasing in the entire rubric of idolatry. 


(3) The gracious but unavailing struggle of Jehovah through the 
Prophets to save Israel.—Verses 13-109. 

Here are to be considered the long continued miraculous and educa- 
tional work under Elijah and Elisha and the Schools of the Prophets in 
the middle period, and the intensely earnest efforts and warnings of Hosea, 
Amos, and Micah in the later years of the Kingdom. 

(4) The judgment and rejection by Jehovah traced back to the start- 
ing-point in the sin of Jeroboam, in order to carry home the practical les- 
son.—Verses 20-23. 

(5) The final fate of Israel and the land, set forth for those who should 
come after.—Verses 24-41. 

The deadly nature of sin, as expressed in the fundamental Bible prin- 
ciple, that in obedience to Jehovah is life, and in disobedience death, has 
here one of its most impressive illustrations. Its lesson to every one is, 
that in God’s universe you may “be sure your sin will find you out.” Israel 
had made the breach of the covenant with Jehovah the corner-stone of their 
separate nationality, and He, when every effort to bring them back had 
proved unavailing, scattered them abroad and swept them out of existence 
as a nation, “so that no one knows until this day, what became of them.” 
All that remained were the faithful ones that were drawn away from the 
idolatrous mass at various times—when Jeroboam set up the calf-worship, 
and when such later kings as Hezekiah invited them back to the true wor- 
ship of Jehovah—and incorporated in the kingdom of Judah. 


III. A Review of the Lessons of the last quarter of the year is assigned 
as the Third Lesson for December. It is suggested that, instead of follow- 
ing the order of the International Lessons, an effort be made to grasp the 
salient features in the movement downward, from Solomon to the fall of 
Samaria, and the Divine forces resisting it, so far as they have been 
brought out in the treatment of those Lessons in their Literary and His- 
torical Setting. Some of these features will readily occur to teacher and 
student. : 

1. The starting-point is found in the Revolt from Jehovah under Solo- 
mon, when he gave himself over to idolatry. 
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This led to the Division of the Kingdom, and was followed by the long 
Divine struggle to save Judah and Israel from complete apostasy and de- 
struction. 

Rehoboam actively cherished the multifold forms of revolting idolatry 
introduced by Solomon; but there followed Abijah’s return to the Cove- 
nant, and the reforms of Asa and Jehoshaphat, the latter’s alliance with the 
House of Ahab ultimately wrecking his reform. 

Jeroboam’s establishment of the worship of the golden calves in the 
Northern Kingdom, in order to prevent Israel from going up.to Jerusalem 
to worship, lest they should desire to reunite with Judah,—thereby delib- 
erately, founding his Kingdom on the breach of the Covenant with Jeho- 
vah—brought inevitable disaster. The first fruits of this evil course are 
to be traced in the violence and wickedness of his successors—in his own 
dynasty and in those of Baasha and Omri—the full harvest of evil being 
reached in the establishment of the Phoenician Baal worship under Ahab 
and Jezebel. 

2. The introduction and spread of the Tyrian Baal worship, in both 
Israel and Judah, in the days of Ahab and Jehoshaphat’s successors, 
brought on a crisis that called for a new agency in battling with evil and 
maintaining the Covenant rights of Jehovah as the God of the Chosen 
People. 

The new agency is the Prophet sent by Jehovah with oral messages to 
kings and people, endowed with miracle-working power, actively interven- 
ing in national and international affairs. 

The storm-centre of the period is in Israel, where the idolatry had first 
taken root, and the central figures are Elijah and Elisha whose careers, as 
already set forth in the Scriptures and brought out in our August, Sep- 
tember and October issues, should here be reviewed. 

The period closes with the sweeping away of the idolatry in Judah by 
Joash and in Israel by Jehu, folowed by partial relapses. 

3. The great, material prosperity in both Kingdoms, beginning with 
the reigns of Uzziah and Jeroboam II., resulted in wealth, luxury, vice, and 
new idolatries, and brought manifestations of the downward tendency of 
the people, that called for new Divine agencies and interpositions to recall 
them to their Covenant with Jehovah. 

The Prophets of the Written Prophecies—those belonging to the Assy- 
rian Period, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Isaiah—entered 
into the struggle to save the kingdoms from destruction for their sins by 
Assyria, the instrument of Jehovah’s chastisement and punishment. 

The evil reached its climax under Ahaz, who added the Syrian idolatry 
to the Tyrian, but by the great reformation and return to Jehovah under 
Hezekiah, Judah was saved from destruction, temporarily at least; while 
the Ten Tribes, having filled full their cup of iniquity, in the reign of Ho- 
shea are swept away forever by Shalmaneser and Sargon. 

The perpetual lesson for nations is, that the nation and kingdom that 
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will not serve Jehovah and the interests of His Kingdom “shall perish; yea, 
those nations shall be utterly wasted” (Isa. Ix. 12). The lesson to be taken 
to heart is, that in our day as well inevitable doom awaits the nation that 
refuses to be Christian. 


IV. The Topic of the Fourth Lesson is “The Prince of Peace,” and its 
Scripture Isaiah ix. 1-7, As the Lesson is introduced for Christmas and 
homiletical purposes, and not in immediate relation to the Scriptures of 
the preceding Lessons, it is not the purpose to enter into an extended dis- 
cussion of it here. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is a mere fragment of one of the great sec- 
tions of Isaiah’s prophecies (chaps. vii.-xii.), and can not be adequately 
understood except as studied in its place in that section. These prophecies 
were occasioned by the invasion of the kings of Israel and Syria, and by 
the alliance which Ahaz made for his protection—as noticed in Lesson 
First—with the king of Assyria. Isaiah predicts deliverance from the 
threatened confederacy, by the overthrow of Syria and Israel; the subju- 
gation of Judah by its Assyrian ally; and severe judgments upon his king- 
dom for the awful sins of Ahaz. He then exhibits, as belonging to the 
more distant future, the restoration of the people, the destruction of their 
enemies, and the glories of the reign of the coming Messiah who is to re- 
store men to righteousness and the Kingdom of God, to the accomplish- 
ment of which the Law had proved unequal. 

The Prophet’s message seems to have been delivered at some time be- 
tween the first successes of Israel and Syria and their final retreat. The 
historical setting of the message will be found in 2 Kings xvi. 5, 6, and 
2 Chronicles xxviii. 5-8. The fragment of prophecy in the Lesson rests 
back upon the sign that Ahaz refused to ask at Jehovah’s bidding, but 
which Jehovah gave, in Immanuel, conceived and born of a virgin, recorded 
in Isaiah vii. It is he that is to be ‘the Wonderful,” etc. The whole sec- 
tion is one of the great prophecies of the coming Christ. 

The Prophet finds the people, and sees the world of the future, in the 
valley of the shadow of death, and predicts Immanuel, who is to be the 
light of the world. That was the condition of darkness in the reign of 
Ahaz, and it was still the condition when Christ came, and from which He 
alone could save. 

He sets before them the Coming One as their refuge or their ruin,—the 
one for the encouragement of the faithful the other for the warning of the 
faithless: “And He shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence” (viii. 14). 

He cheers them by portraying the greatness of the coming deliverance 
and glory, which is surely in store for all who are faithful to Jehovah, and 
which is to have universal reach and sway, “for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea” (xi. 9). 

One of the best tonics for faith, in times of abounding evil, is found in 
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the study of the increasingly rapid progress of Christianity in the earth 
through the Christian centuries; and such study is never more in place 
than at the Christmas season. Christ is now in all the earth, as never be- 
fore, fulfilling this great prophecy of Isaiah and hastening the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY AND THE ARCHZOLOGISTS 


Rev. William F. McCauley, Litt. D., Cincinnati, Ohio 


There is apparent discrepancy between accepted Biblical chronology 
and the conclusions of certain archeologists derived from ancient monu- 
ments and tablets. As the Bible contains many dates and genealogies, but 
not much continuous computation of time, more or less scholarly disagree- 
ment is possible, though not to the extent demanded by some investi- 
gators. In the settlement of these questions, recourse must be had not 
only to archeology, but also to ethnology, philology, history, and even 
theology. . 

Many Computations.—About 200 computations of the age of the race 
have been made, based on the Hebrew, Septuagint, and Samaritan texts. 
The system of Archbishop Ussher was first added to the English Bible by 
Bishop Lloyd, in the great edition of 1701. The computations vary greatly, 
and in order, from the shortest to the longest, range as follows: That of 
Rabbi Lipmann makes the time from the creation of Adam to the birth 
of Christ, or, perhaps we should rather say, to the Christian era, 3,616 
years; that of Scaliger and Calvisius, 3,950; Kepler and Patavius, 3,984; 
Ussher, 4,004; Eusebius, Bede, and the Roman martyrologium, 5,199; 
Hales, 5,411; Julius Africanus, 5,500; the most accredited computation 
based on the Septuagint, 5,508 (or 3); the Byzantine or Constantinopoli- 
tan era, 5,509; Clement of Alexandria, 5,624; and Regiomontanus, 6,984. 
Bunsen says that we must allow 10,000 years from the Flood to Christ, 
more than 7,000 of them from the Flood to Abraham; but then he also says 
that the Children of Israel sojourned in Egypt for 1,434 years. (We take 
no account of the scientific hypothesis that the race is 100,000 years old.) 
It will be observed that the most of the authorities group themselves into 
two classes—those that assign about 4,000, and those that reckon over 
5,000 years. We might make a third and extreme class, to include Regi- 
omontanus, otherwise Johann Muller, the mathematician and astronomer, 
and Bunsen, who, though a Christian, was of a “romantic turn of mind, 

and engaged in fanciful schemes.” 
. The Hebrew Text.—As to Scripture authority, the battle is between 
the Hebrew and Septuagint texts, with the probability in favor of the 
former. Jewish versions are to be distrusted, as almost any one will agree 
who has read the Chaldaic Targums. The translators of the Septuagint 
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differed in knowledge and skill, and were strongly Hellenistic, being 
chiefly of Egyptian birth and training. They knew more about Greek 
than Hebrew, and their hermeneutical principles were very free. In many 
places, their rendering is not a translation of what is now the Massoretic 
text, the Septuagint agreeing with the Samaritan as against the Hebrew 
in more than a thousand places. The Hexapla of Origen demonstrated 
the amount of the Septuagint’s inaccuracy. The translators may have 
been influenced somewhat by Babylonish chronological conceptions, ab- 
sorbed by representatives of the race in the Captivity; though, in the face 
of extravagant Chaldean chronology, they still maintained their own gen- 
eral scheme. 

The main variations of the Hebrew and Septuagint are found in the 
periods from the creation to the Flood and from the Flood to the call of 
Abraham. For the former, the Hebrew text gives 1,656 years, and for 
the latter, 427, the Septuagint giving 2,242 (or 2,262) and 1,307 (or 1,147) 
respectively. It has been claimed that the Septuagint attempts to reduce 
the years of the Hebrew text to a certain number of Sothic cycles, the 
Sothic year having been apparently in use by the Egyptians. The Sep- 
tuagint changes in chronology are suspicious by reason of their symmetry. 
They usually add an even century to the age of the patriarchs at the birth 
of the son next in line. For instance, the Hebrew text makes Seth 105 
years old at the birth of Enos; the Septuagint, 205. The Hebrew date for 
the age of Enos at the birth of Cainan is 90 years; the Septuagint, 190. 
As Abram was doubtless not the eldest son of Terah, we have no reason 
for supposing that the eldest son was always the one mentioned in the 
genealogy, and anything like uniformity in the ages of the patriarchs at 
the birth of the genealogical successor is therefore not to be expected. 

That there are some errors in the Hebrew text is not to be denied. 
There is such an instance in 2 Chronicles, where the age of King Jehoi- 
achin at his accession is given as eight years, while 2 Kings makes him 
eighteen. The transcriber in Chronicles, instead of writing the eight and 
ten that make eighteen, wrote the first number, and forgot the second, 
as we can easily determine from other passages. Similar oversights may 
occur elsewhere; but to prefer the Septuagint chronology throughout, 
would be to assume prodigal carelessness on the part of the Hebrew text, 
while, as we have seen, it is the Septuagint’s reputation for accuracy that 
is under a cloud. 

The Genealogies.—The genealogies of the Hebrews taken in connection 
with occasional definite dates, enable us to determine with a good deal of 
accuracy the length of various periods. The suggestion that these gene- 
alogies are not always those of father and son in direct descent, but of 
ancestor and descendant immediate or remote, is contrary to the ascer- 
tained method of Hebrew genealogical record as shown by examples where 
we know that immediate succession is meant. The occasional omission 
of names, through copyist’s errors, or for other reasons, could not affect 
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the result more than a few hundred years at most, nor alter the fact that 
the word “begat” bears no other generic meaning than that of direct gen- 
eration—and this we may confidently affirm also of the Greek word 
"egennese. 

The theory that dynasties are intended by the names of individuals 
involves us in the absurdity of translating, “And the dynasty Arphaxad 
lived five and thirty years, and begat the dynasty Salah. And the dynasty 
Arphaxad lived after it begat the dynasty Salah four hundred and three 
years, and begat male and female dynasties.” Equally untenable is the 
idea that Abraham and Isaac were but the personifications of tribal his- 
tories, as though we should read that the tribe Isaac went out to meditate 
in the field at the eventide, and the tribe Rebecca alighted from her camel 
and put a veil over her face, and was brought by the tribe Isaac into the 
tent of the tribe Sarah. Would not a people gifted in producing such per- 
sonifications observe also the incongruities of these statements? Evidently 
they understood the language to apply to individuals. 

Ethnology.—There can be no question but that the early Hebrew 
records were intended to be a circumstantial account of the beginnings 
of human history. The tenth chapter of Genesis is the great ethnological 
register of the world, showing that the Hebrew writers had the necessary 
data and the true historians’ interest in the facts. The very persons are 
named by whom the isles of the Gentiles were divided. Gomer is men- 
tioned, whose radical letters GMR or KMR we find used in Cymmerians, 
and, by metathesis, in Crimea and Germans. Ashkenaz, by metathesis, 
Aksenaz, may be the name of the country lying upon the Black Sea, which 
the Greeks called ’axenos, euphemized into ’euxeinos, or Euxine. And 
Javan equals Iwan and the Ionians, or Greeks; not to speak of probable 
references to the Scythians, Medes, Thracians, Celts, Armenians, Etrus- 
cans, and others. These are Japhethites; and the record of the Hamites 
and Shemites is far more extended. 

The statement is made that in the days of Peleg the earth was 
divided. Peleg was born 1o1 years after the Flood, and died 340 years 
after. The confusion of tongues, leading to the division of the earth, there- 
fore, occurred in his lifetime. That the early historian believed he knew 
the time when this division of the earth took place is shown by his associ- 
ating it with this particular person. The rise of Babylonia is also clearly 
described. Nimrod, a Hamite, becomes a mighty hunter before Jehovah, 
and so ingratiates himself into the good will of the people by protecting 
them from the wild beasts that had accumulated in large numbers since 
the Deluge, that he becomes their leader in governmental affairs, and 
builds cities. The very names of these cities are given: Babel, Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh, the latter probably identical with the city now called 
variously Neffer, Nippur, and Nuffar. The conclusion of archeologists 
that the latter city dates back to the earliest age corroborates the fact 
that the Hebrew Scriptures do describe the beginnings of history; and 
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if their accounts of the remotest facts is definite and correct, why dis- 
trust their chronology? 

That Nineveh and its neighboring cities were founded after the Baby- 
lonian towns, is also set forth in the Bible. The hunting instinct of Nim- 
rod or of his descendants led to the making of new conquests from. the 
wilds of nature and the founding of outposts of civilization far beyond 
the plain of Shinar. The subjugator of beasts and men and refractory 
nature was, according to the Revised Version, the founder of Assyria as 
well as of Babylonia; and this early overflowing of the population has an 
important bearing upon the subject of chronology. 

Babel and Its Results.—The historicity of the confusion of tongues is 
corroborated by the Borsippa inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, and elabo- 
rated by the tradition that the work was stopped by lightning from heaven 
—a strong proof for those who accept as true whatever comes from a 
heathen source, however much they may deny Bible authority. 

It is not necessary to suppose that every individual of the race joined 
in the migration from the vicinity of Ararat to Shinar. There is no evi- 
dence that Noah and Shem assisted in the building of Babel. Indeed, 
there is strong probability that the ancient Shemites did not suffer from 
the confusion of tongues as much as others. The Semitic tongues pre- 
serve to this day their general characteristics, as though symmetrically 
established in a remote age; but the jargon of Hamitic, or Turanian, 
tongues gives evidence of having originated in some such catastrophe as 
that of Babel. The Hebrews, with a constant language, preserved the true 
records, but the Hamites, losing their mother tongue, lost also the con- 
nected narrative of events and involved their history in ne and fable, 
producing also polytheism and idolatry. 

The lack of chronological sequence is especially true of the Egyptians, 
whose “every garden was o’errun with gods.’ The principal gods of 
Babylonia seem to have numbered only fifty or sixty, but there were about 
5,000 divine personages—Assur-nasir-apli says, 65,000. At Ur, there was 
the worship of the Moon god; at Larsa, of the Sun god; at Erech, the great 
necropolis of Babylonia, of Ishtar; at Nippur, of Bel and his consort Beltis; 
at Zurghal, of the King of the gods. Bel, no doubt, became the Baal of 
Hebrew idolatry, and he and his consort may correspond with Jupiter 
and Juno. Ishtar we may find again possibly as Astarte, Ashtoreth, or 
Venus, or yet as the correlative of Baal or the Grzeco-Phcenician Adonis. 
The old Babylonian idolatry began with confused religious thought simi- 
lar to the confusion of the language—a departure from or variation of the 
true faith. The worship of Bel was no doubt given an impetus from the 
close relation of the name to El—a resemblance sufficient to satisfy many 
easy consciences then as now. Polytheism is a departure from an origi- 
nal monotheistic faith, not the parent of monotheism. A confusion of 
tongues led to confusion of ideas, and as a broken speech led to a polyglot, 
so polytheistic conceptions came from a broken theism. 
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Early Populations—The claim that the dates of the Hebrew Bible do 
not give sufficient time between the Flood and Abraham for the rise of 
the great nations existent at the time of that patriarch, is based upon an 
assumption of the greatness of those nations. Resen is the only one of 
the ancient cities recorded as great at the time of the writing of Genesis. 
Nippur, where excavations have recently been made, was not a vast city. 
Its area within the walls, exclusive of its educational and religious section, 
seems to have included only go to 100 acres. The fact that Abram with 
318 of his servants defeated the army of Chedorlaomer and the kings who 
were with him, and chased them from Dan to Hobah, (or “hiding place’), 
probably some forty miles, or perhaps further, if Dan in Gilead is meant, 
recovering Lot and his goods, with the women and people,—does not 
indicate that Chedorlaomer’s foray was any more serious than the incur- 
sion of a marauding band of Indians upon frontier settlements. Enough 
people could come into existence in 150 years to attempt the building of 
the Tower of Babel; and it is reasonable to suppose that in 427 years, at 
the time of the call of Abram, the world might have had a population of 
2,000,000 at least. If we assign 500,000 of these to Egypt, and an equal 
number each to Babylonia and Assyria, there would remain another half 
million for the beginnings of other nations. If half the inhabitants of the 
ancient world were gathered in cities, five cities of 50,000 might have 
risen in each of the three leading monarchies, and five more of equal size 
among the scattered populations of other nations, leaving still a million 
for rural districts. The increase of population from births is less among 
cultured than among uncultured peoples. Therefore, the fecundity of the 
race must have been greater in the earlier ages than now. It is almost 
impossible to compute the amount of work that could be accomplished 
by a united people under the sway of an ancient oriental despotism. The 
achievements of democratic Athens, which, with her port towns, probably 
never had a population exceeding 200,000, are evidence of this. The rise 
of such a city as Chicago, in modern times, illustrates the possibility of 
urban development in the favorable times of antiquity, when people crowd- 
ed into cities for protection. : 

Primitive Man.—Nor was primitive man so lost in savagery that cen- 
turies were required for his development. He was crude, but keen. He 
had inherited extensive knowledge from his antediluvian ancestors, who 
under the instruction of Tubal-cain had learned to work in brass and iron, 
and under that of Jubal, to play upon the harp and organ. The race began 

in the new world where it left off in the old. When the people journeyed 
from the hill country near Ararat they went west to Shinar, and finding 
there a country favorable for agricultural development, the building of a 
capital commended itself to them as an important step. There the lust 
of world-power found its first post-diluvian expression, of which Babylon 
became the symbol to this day, typifying the “Babylon the Great” of 
. After the confusion of tongues, the people still were Babeb 
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builders, and began to erect other works. When, by conquest, a city be- 
came a ruined heap, there they built again, kings making frequent use 
of the material of their predecessors. ‘“Hundred-gated Thebes” seems to 
belong to an early Egyptian period, and Menes, the first king is credited 
with founding Memphis and building a dyke still to be traced. His son 
wrote a work on astronomy, and his grandson built a pyramid at Sakkara 
394 feet square and 1096 feet high. In the fourth dynasty, Cheops erected 
the great pyramid of Ghizeh; and in the fifth, the Book of Egyptian Wis- 
dom was composed, whose contents resemble in style the Proverbs of 
Solomon. Primitive man was not only a capable being but possessed 
sufficient literary training to enable him to record his deeds in written 
characters. The highest form of this literary ability, as well as the highest 
regard for exact and truthful statement, we find among the theistic 
Hebrews. 

Rapidity of Change.—Babylonia and Chaldea are studded with mounds 
from north to south. Mr. Layard found the whole country between the 
Tigris and the Khabour in upper Mesopotamia covered with mounds, the 
remnants of early Assyrian cities. Hilprecht says that at the time of Ur- 
Nina, Babylonia was divided into a number of petty states, and that first 
one and then another exercised hegemony over the rest. Frequent changes 
in government and population would thus be a natural result, and cities 
would be overthrown by conquest, and new ones rise in their places, with 
astonishing rapidity. Archzologists follow a scientific method based upon 
the idea of slow processes, and overwhelm us with dissertations upon a 
remote past lost in the grey mist of fable. But a better scientific method, 
that takes into consideration the conditions of primitive change, compels 
the past to shrink longitudinally. Even the glacial age is brought down 
by an authority to within 10,000 years of our own day, so that the Noach- 
ian deluge begins to demand a place in the scholar’s: catalogue of geologic 
cataclysms. 

Rapid change is to be looked for in the early days of the race, when 
customs were plastic, and when great migrations like that of the Israelites 
from Egypt were possible. To predicate slowness of change of a forma- 
tive period, is contrary to natural order. The startling conquests of the 
old world-rulers is proof of the mobile conditions that then existed. The 
world had in it the hot blood of youth, that has been cocling with age. 

The temple hill in Nippur rises about 95 feet above the plain, while 
the ruins generally are from 25 to 50 feet above it. These figures are ex- 
ceeded by Jerusalem, where the debris is over 100 feet deep in places. 
The tremendous sand storms of which Hilprecht speaks, and the heavy 
rains of the South Babylonian fall and spring, that “must often have 
ruined whole sections of these vast cemeteries,’ are elements of rapid 
change that must be taken into account. Surely we can not expect con- 
servatism in a land that in springtime is a “desert of the sea” and in sum- 
mer “a waste of sand.” Speaking, I believe, of the ruins of Warka, Hil- 
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precht says: “From February or March to July the inundations of the 
Euphrates extend frequently almost to the very base of the ruins. The 
swamps thus formed are swarming with innumerable mosquitoes 

with the even more dreaded sand flies.” Things like these make the life us 
the explorer miserable, and doubtless exercised an influence in unsettling 
conditions among the ancient Babylonians. 


Heathen Chronology.—The great antiquity claimed by heathen nations 
is no doubt due to their desire to trace their descent from the gods, and to 
appear the first of nations; but the Hebrews, having in their possession the 
ethnological register of the world, that showed all mankind to be of a com- 
mon origin, and God to be their creator, had no such motive, and adhered 
to the facts as laid down in the records. Exaggerated heathen chronologies 
are not relieved of oriental extravagance by being placed on monuments, 
or clay or alabaster tablets. Nor are the inscriptions otherwise always 
credible. For two hundred years after the Israelitish king Omri, Assyrian 
inscriptions speak of Canaan as the “land of Omri’ and the “land of the 
house of Omri,” and Jehu is referred to as the “son of Omri,” though of 
another dynasty. We might no doubt go through the whole polytheistic 
polygot of heathen tongues without finding anything reliable on which to 
predicate their origin. So prevalent is this tendency to fabulousness among 
them that some critics are misled into thinking that the origin of every 
nation is involved in fable, that of the Hebrews along with the rest. 

The Egyptian priests mentioned to Herodotus but two kings of historic 
note, the second of whom had not been dead goo years when the historian 
visited that country. But they had a papyrus roll containing the names 
of 330 monarchs, who they said were of no importance. Many of these 
kinglets were perhaps contemporaneous, ruling over different parts of the 
country simultaneously, yet the priests filled up this space with 341 gene- 
rations lasting for 10,000 years. They also said that twice since Egypt was 
a monarchy the sun had risen where it sets and set where it rises! Earlier 
than Herodotus, the Egyptian priests had an exoteric religion which they 
taught the people, and an esoteric which they held for themselves. 

It seems that the Egyptians had no era from which to date events; and, 
notwithstanding the frequent oriental custom of a king associating his son 
with him on his throne in the latter years of his reign, it seems that they, 
did not distinguish between a sole and a joint reign. It is said that, save 
in a few instances, the Egyptians were without the chronological idea. 
Rawlinson says that it was the unanimous confession of Egyptologists that 
chronology upon the monuments was almost non-existent. Even Baron 
Bunsen says that chronology can not be elicited from the Egyptians; and 
he was obliged to reduce the accession of Menes, the first king, from his 
former estimate of 3623 B. C., to 3059 B. C. Mariette, the Director of Con- 
servation of Egyptian Antiquities, says that the Egyptians never had any 
chronology at all. Even if they had, it would be difficult to compute the 
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gaps of centuries, the times of convulsion or dismemberment, of weakness 
and internal or external troubles, and of obscure history of kings. 

From the chronicles of Manetho, who lived 300 years before Christ, we 
obtain a few fragments, preserved in citations by other writers. In com- 
piling his list of dynasties, he claims to have made use of original authori- 
ties, but we have seen how reliable those authorities were. First a reign 
of gods is chronicled, lasting for 13,900 years; then one of heroes, for 1,255; 
then, kings, for 1,817; next, thirty Memphite kings, for 1,790; afterward, ten 
Thinite kings, for 350; followed by manes (or ghosts) and heroes, for 5,813; 
and last, thirty dynasties of kings for about 5,000—in all, nearly 30,000 
years. This is Manetho’s scheme according to Eusebius. Bunsen rear- 
ranges it somewhat, but without just reason. Wilkinson places the begin- 
ning of the Fourth Egyptian dynasty at 2450 B. C. 

Berosus, the chronicler of Chaldea, wrote about 260 B. C. Of his writ- 
ings, only some fragments are extant, and these give enormous distortions 
of facts, condemning Chaldean sources of information and by implication 
confirming the Hebrew Scriptures. The remark of De Wette, that where 
tradition leaves blanks, imagination steps in and fills them up, is exempli- 
fied in the chronological scheme of Berosus; which is: Ten kings reign 
432,000 years; eighty-six kings, 33,080 (or 33,091); eight Median kings, 
224; and so on down to Pul, or Tiglath-pileser, who came to the throne 745 
B. C. The whole historical period of Berosus reaches back only to about 
2245 B. C.—well within the period of Hebrew chronology. The ten mythi- 
cal kings, who reign an average of over 43,000 years each, correspond with 
the ten Hebrew patriarchs before the Flood, whom Chaldean tradition 
turned into fabulous characters; and the second list of kings, whose reign 
averaged less than four hundred years, corroborates the Hebrew account 
of the gradual shortening of human life subsequent to the Deluge. Com- 
paring the modest and rational Hebrew chronology with the extravagant 
claims of other oriental nations, who for one moment could regard even the 
historical records of Chaldea as of equal credibility with those of the 
Hebrews? 

Sargon I. took pains to have the sacred books of the earlier Accadians 
translated, and thus preserved the Hamite, or so-called Chaldean, tradi- 
tion of the Deluge, which is part of an epic poem, “The Adventures of 
Izdhubar” ; but Sargon instead of being placed at 3800 B. C. is assigned by 
another authority to a period nearly 2000 years later. Hammurabi, of 
whose code we have heard lately, may possibly belong in the sixteenth 
century before Christ instead of being contemporaneous with, or previous 
to, Abraham. It was this king who overran the whole country down to 
the Persian Gulf, and called himself king of Sumir and Accad and the 
four nations. He was a builder and restorer of temples, palaces, and cities. 
He made Babylon his capital, and added to the magnificence of the worship 
of Bel, thus raising that idol to the chief position in the Babylonish reli- 
gious system. He built the royal canal, one of the greatest in Babylonian 
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territory. Sargon I. before him had ruled from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean Sea, but the country broke up into various states, affording 
a field for a new conqueror. This illustrates the tendencies of the times— 
frequent changes and conquests, the enslavement of nations, the grinding 
into ruin, and building again. The Book of Judges and the captivities of 
Israel throw additional light upon the storm-swept eras of antiquity. 

The Chinese carry back the history of the world for several hundred 
thousand years, but those who regard their literature most favorably be- 
lieve that authentic accounts go back but to the twenty-second century 
B. C., and only respectable traditions carry back the history four centuries 
earlier. One of the native accounts places Yao at the beginning of their his- 
toric records. He ascended the throne 2357 B. C. A great deluge occurred 
in his reign, Our date for the Noachian deluge is 2348 B. C., within the reign 
of Yao. His son and successor was Shun, which recalls the name of Shem. 
Another source of information make Fohi, or Fuh-hi, to be the same as 
Yao, and makes him reign after the Flood to the very year that Noah died; 
while his successor reigns 146 years after him, to within a few years of the 
death of Shem. The correspondence between these Chinese dates and 
Ussher’s chronology is remarkable, and amounts to much more than mere 
coincidence. That the Chinese preserve some reminiscences of the begin- 
ning of human history, is partly confirmed by the fact that their word- 
symbol for “covet” is a woman under a tree, recalling the temptation 
in Eden. 

Scientific Dates Too Long.—In addition to all these facts and infer- 
ences, is the further consideration that, if the civilizations of Egypt and 
Babylonia existed for 7000 years or more before Christ, those countries 
ought to have overflowed and carried their civilizations to every part of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. We can not think of such teeming populations 
as must in that case have existed as being confined to the narrow limits to 
which every argument shows that they were confined. It was not long, 
as we have seen, till Babylonia did flow into Assyria. This tendency ought 
to have spread civilization throughout the whole Eastern Hemisphere 
thousands of years before Christ, had there been such extensive lapses of 
time. If the dates of our Hebrew Bible are too short to account for all 
the changes traced, the dates of the archzologists are too long. A possi- 
ble solution of the question may be in the suggestion that some of the 
remains assigned to post-diluvian time may in fact be ante-diluvian. 

Ancient Writing.—The enormous difficulty of deciphering the inscrip- 
tions may well cause us to pause before accepting the translations as final. 
There are three kinds of cuneiform inscriptions. The Persian is the sim- 
plest, the Scythian more difficult, and the Assyrian, or Babylonian, the 
most complicated of all. One group of wedge-shaped characters may repre- 
sent the noun “country” and the verb “to take”; it may also stand for the 
syllables mat, lat, sat, kur, nat. This difference in reading depends upon 
whether the character is an ideograph or a phonograph—-that is whether it 
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represents an idea or is used in the spelling of a word without reference 
to its inherent meaning. Older than the cuneiform, we find such a lan- 
guage as that stamped upon bricks of Ur of the Chaldees. which only three 
scholars in the United States can read. It may be seriously questioned 
whether the cuneiform is not less ancient than has been supposed. The 
fact that the monumental cuneiform always runs from left to right would 
indicate that it is comparatively modern. In general, the Semitic races 
wrote from right to left, and the Aryan from left to right. The Assyrians 
did have a writing that ran the other way, but the cuneiform seems to 
have been reserved for monumental purposes, as representing their idea 
of the best development of the art—a modern method superseding the 
ancient. The hundreds of characters in the Assyrian cuneiform and “the 
great apparent laxity in the use of letters and the grammar” make the mat- 
ter of decipherment one of difficulty. The liability to error in deciphering 
ancient inscriptions is shown in the mistake of the learned Professor 
Delitzsch, who claimed that Yahveh was Babylonian because he found it 
combined with a Babylonian proper name, Yahveh-ilu, which he trans- 
lated, “Yahveh is God”; but it has since been proved that the word should 
be read Yapi-ilu. The theory that Hebrew monotheism developed from 
a Babylonian polytheism may receive a needed check by the discovery 
of this error. Even if scholarship were equal to the task of making in- 
fallible translations, we would still have to make allowance for the oriental 
tendency to extravagance in footing up the chronologies. 

Hilprecht’s Views.—Professor Hilprecht’s explorations at Nippur were 
conducted almost entirely by Peters and Haynes, though the professor 
translated the inscriptions. He was on the ground eleven weeks at one 
time, and ten at another, and devotes considerable space in his recent book 
to criticisms of Haynes and Peters, the latter of whom had taken the chief 
initiative in the explorations. However, Professor Hilprecht says that he 
had ignored personal attacks, and spoke only of “fundamental differences 
on important technical and scientific questions.” While such differences 
exist among the savants, the rest of humanity may well wait for more light 
before accepting conclusions. You will look in vain in Hilprecht’s book 
for an explanation of the method by which he arrives at his chronological 
deductions, unless it be the assumption of a working hypothesis. A sen- 
tence, in which he says that it doubtless took centuries for a certain people 
to subjugate another, reveals the general method—‘doubtless.” He found 
above Naram-Sin’s pavement thirty-six feet of accumulations, supposed to 
represent more than four thousand years of Babylonian history. Below 
the pavement were thirty-one feet, representing another period—how long? 
He says: “I do not hesitate, therefore, to date the founding of the temple 
of Bel and the first settlement of Nippur somewhere between 6000 and 
7000 B. C., possibly even earlier.” His method seems to be well compre- 
hended by these two principles—‘“doubtless,” and “I do not hesitate.” It 
is said that to call Hilprecht, as some fulsome magazine writers do, the 
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“foremost authority on cuneiform paleography,” is some way from the 
truth, as he is yet too young a scholar to have surpassed certain others, 
among them his teacher, Delitzsch, who, as we have seen, is not above the 
possibility of error. 

The Spiritual Side—In summing up the results of our inquiry, we may, 
without violence to the Scriptures, suppose that here and there a copyist 
has omitted a name from a genealogy or incorrectly transcribed a date, 
and that these possibilities in connection with certain open questions of 
interpretation may cause us to lengthen the accepted chronology a few 
hundred years, though even this is not yet certain. But the thousands of 
years some archzologists would add seem altogether mournful and un- 
necessary in view of the condition of the human race, thus left for ages 
in sin, with only the faint glimmer of coming redemption in the more than 
distant future. No such vast periods of duration were needed for the 
progress toward the “fulness of times” and the coming of the Savior. 
Archeology must be corrected by theology. The spiritual side of the ques- 
tion is the true norm of the discussion. 

The Scholarly Fable-——The disposition of scholarship falsely so-called 
to deny divine control in the development of the Hebrew national life and 
writings, and to regard all present faith as the result of a natural process 
of human thinking, is one of the refinements of evil. It is the application 
of the theory of physical evolution to the realm of mind and morals, to 
the practical exclusion of God from human history. Some scholars have 
no doubt followed the methods of this cult unconsciously, through not 
knowing the Scriptures and the power of God, while others have been 
allured by scientific mirage. Satan tried to destroy the world, first by lust, 
then by idolatry, next by self-sufficiency, and now by over-civilization and 
unbalanced scholarship (I Tim. vi., 20, 21). This scholarship does not 
necessarily attack the Bible, but presents a system of dogma as a substitute 
for it, as Gnosticism and Neo-platonism attempted to do in the early cen- 
turies of Christianity, but the effort will end only in failure, and will leave, 
like the buried cities of the past, only the titles of its former greatness. 


Dr. Hugo Winckler, Professor at the University of Berlin, has just 
written a “History of the City of Babylon.” In reviewing it in Biblia, for 
November, C. Reinhold Tappert brings out some facts bearing upon the 
origin and age of the city: 

“Babylon, according to Winckler’s able description, is comparatively 
a young city. The oldest inscriptions (about 3000 B.C.) show the country 
broken up into a multitude of City-Kingdoms, but no mention of Babylon 
is made. Later a North-Babylonian empire comes up, subduing also south- 
ern Babylonia and the whole anterior orient (about 2500), succeeded by 
the supremacy of the South-Babylonian empire of Sumer and Akkad (about 
2600). The founder of the City of Babylon is Sargon of Agade (North 
Babylonia) or Sargon I. He made the city the metropolis of his empire and 
the seat of the Marduk cult.” 
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“ CONSIDERATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS” TOWARD CORRECT 
CRITICAL CONCLUSIONS? 


Rev. William Henry Burns, M.A., D.D., Chicago, IIL. 


I will now offer a few considerations and suggestions, which I hope 
may help the truth-seeking student in arriving at wise and correct conclu- 
sions regarding these matters. 

1. Sound criticism acquiesces in this, that the burden of proof rests on 
those who deny the genuineness or authenticity of a book, and not on 
those who accept it on its own declaration. This is a very important point, 
and should have more weight than is usually given it, for it raises a strong 
presumption in favor of the integrity of the Bible, which can only be over- 
come by forcible evidence; and such evidence should be adduced before 
any formal defense should be expected. Evidence of that character has 
not yet been presented. 

2. To maintain the integrity of the Holy Scriptures, it is necessary to 
hold firmly to the claim that the sacred writers were supernaturally in- 
spired. 

If they were not thus inspired, the Bible not only makes false claims, 
but portions of it are of little value, in the estimation of many thoughtful 
students, and necessarily unreliable, unless guaranteed by the Holy Spirit, 
as for instance the account of Christ’s temptation and His agony in the 
garden. 

If they were Divinely inspired, and we have no reason to doubt this, as 
it has been made manifest, by miracles and prophecy, by the character of 
the writers, as well as by that of their writings, then what they wrote must 
be trustworthy. 

If it should be shown that the writers made serious mistakes, that 
would certainly prove that they were not inspired. 

But should mistakes appear in Sacred Writ, such as it is claimed exist, 
as discrepancies and contradictions, that would not prove that the original 
writers were uninspired; because such might occur through the defective 
work of the numerous copyists or translators, who were not inspired. 

Should the monuments contradict their statements, that would not 
show them to be uninspired, as the inspired penmen, no doubt, used their 
correct information and historic sense in discriminating between what was 
true and false; and were thus able, being aided by God, to write down the 
real facts in each case. There is no reason why Moses should not have 
been able, furnished in this way, to select from Babylonian or other sources 
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what was actual; and Paul and Peter and Jude from the Apocryphal or 
other writings or tradition. 

In any case, modern scholars are not qualified to correct mistakes, if 
there should be such, or even to modify the Canon of Scripture, as the 
greater part of the historical data that were in existence then are lost to 
us; and the people who accepted their writings as inspired knew the writ- 
ers and their credentials, and had a knowledge of the facts in each case 
such as is not possible for this age to have, to say nothing of the inspira- 
tion which the people of God then may have shared, in some degree, with 
the writers. 

If it should appear that Moses incorporated modifications of Hammu- 
rabi’s laws or that of the Egyptians into his own code, or that he worked 
over old documents in writing his history, and that Ezra revised Moses’ 
laws; or that he added to the latter’s writings his address, or an account 
of his death and burial, that would not interfere with the inspiration or 
authority of the laws or the writings as long as it is conceded that they 
were under God’s guidance in doing so, and were doing honest work. 

3. Notwithstanding all the pressing need that the critics claim to see 
for the adjusting of the Bible to science, no adjustment seems to be re- 
quired. 

One of the marvels of the times is the harmony that is seen to prevail 
between an intelligent and common-sense interpretation of Scripture and 
the ascertained facts—facts, not theories or opinions—which science pre- 
sents. 

If we keep in mind that the Bible views physical things as men see 
them; that it uses popular and not scientific terms; that day in Genesis 
may mean age or period; that the length of the day is not given; and then 
consult the facts which geology gives us, we will find that the testimony 
of the rocks, as we have already noticed, confirms the revelation of the 
history of creation in a wonderful way. The same is true of astronomy, 
biology, and all the sciences so far as they have arrived at certain and well 
assured results. Moses’ story of the Flood and many other references to 
physical things, as we have already seen, agree also with the established 
facts of science. “I agree in all essential points with Mr. Gladstone,” writes 
Professor Dana, “‘and believe that the first chapter of Genesis and science 
are in accord.” “All human discoveries,” wrote Sir John Herschel, “seem 
to be made only for the purpose of confirming more and more strongly the 
truths contained in the Sacred Scriptures.” No wonder Dr. Faunce ex- 
claims: “The settled facts (of science) are so many illustrations of Scrip- 
ture truth.” Is it not amazing, however, that these critics who boast of 
their vast learning should be so ignorant of the latest results of science as 
not to know these important familiar facts? 

4. Assuming that the Bible is defective as to logic, grammar, etc., as 
the higher critics say, which we otherwise do not admit, it can be easily 
shown that they are not competent censors. 
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Each age has its own idea of logic, and what may seem a logical deduc- 
tion to an Occidental may seem very different to an Oriental mind. Expe- 
rience teaches us also that while logic may appear to be certain in its prin- 
ciples, these principles are seldom, if ever, infallibly applied. This is 
especially true of the critics themselves, who have evidently abnormally 
developed the imaginative and speculative powers at the expense of the 
logical. Anyway, should not one be sure of the infallibility of his own 
logic before he attempts to correct the logic of inspired writers, and that 
of the Master Himself? 

Is it not true as well, that the most perfect Hebrew scholars of our day 
can have at the best but a very limited knowledge of a language of such 
remote antiquity, a knowledge possibly inferior to that of a shepherd or 
milkmaid of Solomon’s day? 

5. Though a student of the Bible should not look for difficulties, such 
as, for instance, seeming discrepancies or contradictions, but for the beau- 
tiful harmonies and correspondencies that exist, he should not be surprised 
when he finds them. If the Bible did not contain such, one would naturally, 
doubt its Divine character. They belong to the Bible in the nature of 
things. They do not, however, necessarily interfere with the orthodox 
conception of inspiration, and are not half so numerous or so serious 
as the critics would have us believe, though they have raked up all mat- 
ters of that kind that have been pointed out and thumbed over by the dif- 
ferent infidels of the past, and have put them before us in the worst possible 
form, and often in a false light. They try to show them to be errors. So 
far, however, though challenged frequently to do so, they have not been 
able to establish a single serious error. If they should prove such to exist, 
that would not invalidate the Bible, or show that it was not inerrant when 
the Spirit gave it to mankind. 

Most, if not all, of the difficulties arise through faulty manuscripts, 
wrong translations, mistaken interpretation of Scripture, false represen- 
tations of what history, science, philosophy, etc., record or teach; our 
failure carefully to compare the different portions of each book with each 
other, and with that of the other books; our unavoidable ignorance of the 
condition of things at the time when each book was written, and the 
changes that must have occurred in the use and meaning of words, phrases, 
and terms, and in customs, laws, usages, and. other things, between the 
different periods at which the several writers lived; and because we often 
ignore the fact that these writers lived in various lands, as well as different 
ages, spoke different languages and dialects, used different weight and 
measure systems, and computed time by different methods—Jewish, Ro- 
man, and probably Greek and Assyrian. Many hundreds of these have 
already disappeared through scholarly treatment and the discovery of 
missing facts. Let us mix a little humility, however, with our knowledge, 
and remember that our information is not so extensive that all that does 
not agree with it must be wrong. 
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6. It is well to keep in mind that higher criticism produces very many 
more difficulties than it removes. 


The historical, ethical, and doctrinal contradictions which it creates are 
innumerable. 

In order to get rid of not more than twenty supposed anachronisms, 
which can easily be accounted for, without its manipulations, as explana- 
tions inserted by Ezra or other inspired redactors, it introduces archaisms 
many times more numerous and much more serious, which seem to defy 
explanation. 

It claims to relieve the Bible of much embarrassment on account of its 
historical inaccuracies, by denying that the historians were supernaturally 
informed or in any way aided by God as to facts, and yet in doing this it 
throws the whole book in doubt, even revealed truth, until each statement 
is confirmed by external evidence, and utterly fails to account for history 
such as Moses gives us of the Creation, which he could not have had from 
human sources. 

The crux criticorum, who pose as evangelicals, however, is to reconcile 
their confidence in the Bible as a revelation with their view of it as a liter- 
ary production. 

7. The date or name of the author which a book or a portion of a book, 
such as a psalm, bears, or the circumstances under which it was written, 
is of vital importance, notwithstanding all the assurances which the critics 
give us to the contrary. The desperate and continuous efforts which they 
have been making for so many decades, through their various divisive and 
composite and other theories, to show that Moses was not the author of 
the Pentateuch, contradict all their assurances. The fact is, that the value 
of any book, but especially an historical or prophetic one, depends largely 
upon such things. 

If neither Moses nor any one under his direction wrote the Pentateuch, 
then as a simple human document much of it loses all the weight that a 
man of character such as he was carries—when relating such as passes 
under his own observation, as Czesar’s Commentaries would if not genuine. 

If these five books were not written, as higher critics all claim, until 
from six to ten centuries after Moses’ time, and then by uninspired men, 
then they become of no more historical value than the chronicles of the 
Cid, or the literature of King Arthur. The same, in a degree, is true of 
the Books of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Acts and other writings. 

Not only so, but the whole question of prophecy and miracle rests very 
largely on the date and authorship of the books. If it were not for the 
predictive element in Isaiah and the predictive and miraculous elements 
in Daniel, there would be no need of making a piece of patchwork of the 
one, or of redating the other. The date and the author determine the char- 
acter of these books, and of many others as well. 

Tom Paine saw this, and said: “Take away from Genesis the belief 
that Moses was its author, on which only the strange belief that it is the 
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Word of God has stood, and there remains nothing in Genesis but an 
anonymous book of stories, fables, and traditionary or invented absurdi- 
ties or of downright lies.” It is very obvious that some of the higher critics 
themselves see this, for though they claim that the worth of the Pentateuch 
or Isaiah is not impaired by regarding them as compilations of a late date, 
they denounce those who hold that the Book of Acts or of Galatians is a 
composite work, and of late date. They attack Professor W. C. Van 
Manen furiously because of his “vagaries” and his “outrageous allegation” 
in representing “the Epistle to the Romans as a composite production of 
unknown authorship.” Yet no sane, unbiased person will be able to see 
why a book of the New Testament should be any more unfavorably affect- 
ed by a change of date or authorship than one of the Old. 

Eduard Meyer, of Halle, a renowned critic, acknowledges that the value 
of any book depends largely on its genuineness, for he says: “For a docu- 
ment is, if genuine, a witness which defies contradiction.” 

8. The Biblical authors must be considered men of real piety and 
honesty. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that men should be inspired by God, 
called “holy men,” and their writings termed “sacred oracles,’ who were 
capable, no matter how low their ethical standards were, of framing civic 
and priestly codes for ambitious purposes, and inventing false prophecies, 
miraculous and other historical events, and then to give standing and 
authority to their documents, date them back, and assume for them the 
names of venerated and ancient personages, such as Moses, Daniel, Isaiah, 
and Jonah, as the writers newly named J, E, D, P, and R, and the sup- 
posed unknown authors of much of Isaiah and all of Daniel and Jonah 
must have done, if the higher critics are right in their conclusions. 

The morality of such transactions reminds us forcibly of the commer- 
cial honesty of the liquor dealer who doctors his wine; fills his cellar with 
sealed bottles labeled back many years; and trains spiders to weave cob- 
webs about and over them, so that his merchandise may have the appear- 
ance of age, as well as the flavor of antiquity. 

Briggs and others do not relieve the seriousness of the matter by claim- 
ing that the holiest of the Old Testament worthies did not know the evil 
of lying or defrauding until they were taught better by Persian ethics 
during the Exile; for the real gravity of the question lies not so much in 
the falsehoods and fraudulent actions of the supposed authors, as in God’s 
imagined relations to them. How could God, who never condones evil, 
employ and inspire liars and deceivers to produce forged documents that 
might contain wonderful revelations of Divine truth? Deists like Thomas 
Jefferson and Tom Paine could not conceive of God being a party to any 
such evil doings. Wellhausen is said to have remarked: “I knew the Old 


Testament was a fraud, but I never dreamt, as these Scotch fellows do, 


of making God a party to the fraud.” 
9. The following is no doubt a just canon of criticism; viz., whatever 
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source of evidence or manner of procedure is inadmissible in defense of 
the integrity of the Bible, is inadmissible against it. The critics overlook 
this. They frequently repudiate or pass over as worthless what is con- 
tained in the Bible itself, the Apocryphal Books, the Talmud, Josephus, 
and other such writings, as evidence, and resent their use as grossly un- 
critical when they. contradict their theories; but when they seem to favor 
them they bring them forward as wonderfully competent witnesses. For 
instance, the author of “Moses and the Prophets” quotes the Word of 
God often, as if its testimony were unimpeachable, and then though it is 
stated again and again regarding the giving of the “Priestly Code” in Ex- 
odus, Leviticus, and Numbers in the most solemn manner, “The Lord 
spake unto Moses saying”; and although these asseverations are corrobo- 
rated by the most unmistakable references in the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Hebrews, and others, he ignores all this evi- 
dence as if it were so much chaff. “There is no evidence,” he boldly 
asserts, “that the great body of these ritual laws were either observed or 
known before the Babylonian exile.2 They quite generally seek to estab- 
lish their Kenotic theory on one or two passages of Paul’s writings, which 
they misconstrue, as if his statements were not to be questioned, and 
then when his teachings respecting inspiration, the resurrection of the 
body, the doctrine of the atonement, or the true character of the Old 
Testament are produced against them, they deny vigorously that he had 
any special authority as a Biblical exegete or a theologian. They do not 
seem to see that by doing this they dig the supposed ground from under 
their absurd Kenotic theory. 

Christ’s comparison of His own burial to that of Jonah “in the whale’s 
belly” fully authenticates the incident, and is an insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of their interpretation of the prophet’s book. They seek to 
remove it by calling it an interpolation, as they get rid of other difficulties. 
“Tse a modern device,” says the inventive Dr. Peters, “bracket the verse, 
and the difficulty vanishes at once.” Certainly, the brackets are a very 
handy device; but why, if they are honest truth-seekers, and not partisans, 
trying to make out a case, do not they use this same modern device in con- 
nection with all the discrepancies and contradictions they claim to see in 
the Bible, and thus do away with all the difficulties in the way of its 
infallibility? There are minor difficulties which might, without violence 
to a true interpretation, be accounted for by considering them mistakes 
or interpolations made by copyists or translators, but the wholesale claims 
made by these erudite men in this direction are utterly preposterous, 
especially as they seem to resent the use of brackets by others as an in- 
fringement of their own patent rights. 

10. There is nothing about modern higher critical scholarship, as to 
its loyalty to truth, its piety, its erudition, or genius, which would naturally 
lead us to accept of its views of Scripture in opposition to those which 
have been represented by all the rest of the Hebrew and Christian scholar- 


2 Terry, ‘Moses and the Prophets,” p. 34. 
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ship of all the ages. And I think most thoughtful people will agree with 
Lightfoot when he says: “The historical sense of seventeen or eighteen 
centuries is larger and truer than the critical insight of a section of men 
in our late half-century.” ; 

Furthermore, it is not probable that God hid the real character of the 
Holy Scriptures from the devout and holy of all their history—prophets, 
priests, psalmists, evangelists, and apostles, and even His own Son, to 
make a revelation of the same, through the reason or otherwise, to His 
defiant enemies, such as Porphyry, Celsus, and Ingersoll, or rationalists 
such as Vatke, Graf, Eichhorn, Kuenen, and Wellhausen, or through these 
to a few liberal orthodox men of this egotistical age, such as Horton, 
Driver, Briggs, Harper, Gladden, and Abbott. 

11. It is folly to hold that when Jesus Christ referred to the Old 
Testament so as to create the impression that He considered it historically 
and prophetically reliable, and a Divine revelation, He was only accom- 
modating Himself to the false views of His people. If He could not make 
Himself understood regarding things in the Old Testament, He can not 
be believed in regard to what He says in the New. If He did not mean 
what He said when He spoke of the Scriptures as testifying of Him, how 
can we believe Him when He testifies of Himself? 

12. After all is said, the supreme question lies in the issue the leaders 
make between themselves and their critical method and Christ as to au- 
thority; and it is futile for second-rate, liberal, orthodox critics to evade 
the issue by hair-splitting explanations or vain subterfuges. The leaders 
offer no compromise. They acknowledge that Christ’s words, “The Scrip- 
ture can not be broken,” expressed His view of the Old Testament. Re- 
ferring to the New Testament, Kuenen says: “Its judgment concerning 
the origin of the Mosaic law and of the prophetical expectation, and con- 
cerning their relation to the historical reality, may be regarded as diamet- 
rically opposed to ours.” “We must either,” he says elsewhere, “cast aside 
as worthless our dearly-bought scientific method, or must forever cease to 
acknowledge the authority of the New Testament in the domain of the 
exegesis of the Old.” 

Of course, if we reject the authority of the New Testament, we reject 
Christ’s authority. And surely no one who has divested himself enough 
of intellectual pride to be worthy of the name Christian would do that, 
or would presume to have a more thorough critical knowledge of the Bible 
than the one he calls Lord. When he does either he should renounce the 
name Christian. “Doubt as to the validity of our Lord’s and of His apos- 
tles’ method of expounding involves,” says Meyer, “necessarily a renunci- 
ation of Christianity.” It would be strange if any one who has confidence 
in Him as God would part with Him for the sake of an unproved “scientific 
method.” If he should, it would be certainly a “dearly-bought” method. 
Is it worth the sacrifice? He loses Christ; what does he gain? A scientific 
mirage. He loses Christ; and what a loss! Christ the soul of the Bible; 
the “Central Sun that illuminates the whole!” 


_ 
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THE PLACE OF THE LAW IN PRESENT DAY PREACHING 


Rev. Charles Ezra Fisk, Centralia, Ill. 


In Galatians iii, 24 it is written: “The 
law is become our tutor to bring us into 
Christ” (ARV). 

The preposition ef 5 translated unto 
in the text, carries with it the signifi- 
cance of until rather than unto. Still it 
is not to be taken as meaning, until the 
time of the coming of Christ, which 
would have required g dap, the mean- 
ing evidently being, not that the law 
was to be effective until the birth of 
Christ, but .until the requirements of 
the law had been met by Christ. 

The RVs have greatly improved the 
translation of the text by substituting 
tutor for schoolmaster, for the law was 
much more than a schoolmaster, as we 
understand him to-day. The _ school- 
master is an instructor, while the tutor 
was one who had the responsibility for 
the training of the child in everything 


that was to be useful to him in after 
years. The tutor was an instructor in 


books, it is true; but he was, as well, 
to look after the moral and physical 
welfare of the child. He was respons- 
ible for the views the child was to hold 
when he should assume the duties that 
fell upon him when he came of age. In 
Paul’s mind the law was to Israel what 
the tutor was to the child. It had been 
the business of the law to train the peo- 
ple during all the years that intervened 
between Sinai and Calvary. 

Among other things the purpose of 
the law was, to awaken in the mind the 
consciousness of its insufficiency to 
work out the task to which it seemed 
to have been set, viz., the producing of 
a perfect obedience. Each child was to 
be taught from his earliest days, the 
meaning and penalties of the law and 
the duty of obedience. In its working 
the law was a straight-jacket. The 
“Thou shalt nots” and the “Thou 
shalts,” rang in the ears of the learner, 
like the knell of a dreadful doom being 
administered by a judge who knew no 
mercy. And with each succeeding day 


came no respite, but rather a new fail- 
ure. The morning and evening sacrifice 
brought every day to the nostrils of the 
devout worshipper the knowledge that 
Israel had not found a way their sins 
required to staunch the flowing wounds. 
The succeeding failures would doubtless 
have wrought a havoc of dispair in 
every heart, as they probably did in 
many, had it not been for the gleams of 
hope that shone through the symbol- 
isms of the ritual upon the pathway of 
escape. Where these found their way 
into the heart of the seeker after perfect 
obedience, failure taught him to find the 
true meaning of this repeated sacrifice. 
For such as these the law was a success 
as a tutor, for it taught them to see the 
Christ looking out upon them from 
every act and ceremonial of that grand- 
est of ritual services. 

The time has come when we do not 
need the law to teach us all the same 
things that it was to teach Israel. The 
Christ has come and the need for sym- 
bols to direct those to Him who need 
His help no longer exists. Has the law 
ceased to exist as a force? Has it now 
no place except as it tells the history 
of the peculiar people, and reveals to us 
the how of the development of the his- 
tory of redemption? That seems to be 
the idea of many good people. They 
tell us that the law has been fulfilled and 
therefore done away. It is true that it 
has been done way in so far as it has 
been fulfilled. But if it can be shown 
that the law still has effectiveness, that 
is, that it can still accomplish results, it 
can be shown that it has not passed 
away, for in that it has not yet fulfilled 
its whole purpose. 

In so far as the law was a national 
code it has served its purpose. In so 
far as it was a ritual for the conduct of 
worship, in which was prefigured a com- 
ing redeemer, it has been fulfilled, and 
in these things it has passed away. In 
so far as it is a rule of life demanding 
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a perfect obedience, it is still in force. 
That “The man or woman that doeth 
evil shall die” is as true as it ever was. 

The great preachers of the world have 
ever dwelt on the law of God as the power 
to produce the conviction of sin, and have 
done it with success. The law had un- 
doubtedly been a great burden to the 
people of Israel, a burden greater than 
they could bear. It was justifiable as 
the means of teaching them the impo- 
tence of the effort after perfect obedi- 
ence. It was the only way to make 
them see that they must have a re- 
deemer. The great revivalists of all 
ages, from Peter on, testify to the truth 
of the statement that it is not only 
the best means to this end, but as well 
that it is the only means for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. This 
use of the law has the sanction of the 
New Testament workers. It has the 
successes of the workers since then to 
confirm it. The declaration of the Mas- 
ter that the law was not to pass away 
until all be fulfilled, intimates that it 
was not all to pass away at that time, 
and leaves us the right to use any por- 
tion of it that may be found effective. 

The middle of the last century saw 
the passing of the day of controversy 
between denominations and the lessen- 
ing of the emphasis that had been put 
upon the points of doctrine that had 
stood for their differences. The search 
for a common ground for the work of 
soul-saving, and the growth of “The 
period of good feeling,” has led to the 
Opposite extreme as to doctrinal preach- 
ing, even to denying the necessity for 
any doctrine, and has raised the cry, 
“Preach the love of God.” In obedi- 
ence to this demand there has come an 
ignoring of the law as the means for 
producing conviction of sin, with the 
resulting tendency toward an _ easy 
method of salvation. With this has 
come the failure to appreciate the awful 
heinousness of sin, from which comes 
the feeling that if sin is not such an 
awful thing it does not need such a very 
great salvation. 

The great revivals of history have all 
begun with a revival of the preaching 
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of the law. When the law was of little 
force, sin was lightly regarded. Such 
was the condition of things at the com- 
ing of our Savior. The world was at a 
low ebb spiritually, not because there 
was not salvation for sin, but because 
the world did not admit the presence of 
sin, or at least did not regard it as a 
very terrible thing. The purpose of the 
law had been to teach people that sin 
was terrible, but they had been explain- 
ing it away and putting their own mean- 
ing on the words of the law. What the 
pleasantness and littleness of sin meant 
at that time may be seen in the persons 
of the leaders in Israel. 

At that time the preaching of the law 
produced such a consternation in the 
world that the preachers earned the title, 
“They that have turned the world up- 
side down.” It was the preaching of the 
law that brought to Savonarola the mar- 
tyr’s crown, while the world laughed on 
in disregard of the sinfulness of sin. 
Still it was the preaching of the law 
that made the Reformation possible. 
The sale of indulgences had blunted the 
world’s sense of the sinfulness of sin, 
but the preaching of the law taught 
men the impotence of a salvation that 
did not offer a sacrifice commensurate 
with its depravity. 

The Revolutionary period of modern 
history, is marked, not alone by the 
great changes that came in the govern- 
ments of the world. It was a period of 
great moral depravity and of a disregard 
for the law of God that makes one’s 
heart stand still. In England the Revo- 
lution was followed by the revival of 
the Wesleys, and the American Revolu- 
tion was, in our own country, followed 
by the great revival of 1800. In France 
there was no such revival of the preach- 
ing of the law by their great religious 
leaders as came in England and Ameri- 
ca. The result has been that while the 
English peoples were laying the foun- 
dations for their moral greatness, 
France made no great moral advance. 
Through the failure to preach the law 
the French have never had a great re- 
vival while those countries that saw the 
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preaching of the law have been profit- 
ing by it all these years. 

But what of the present and the 
future? It looks as if there was danger 
that the world would again forget the 
terrible sinfulness of sin. If we will not 
learn our lesson in any other way the 
world will have to go again over the 
track that it has traveled so often be- 
fore. And it looks as if there were at 
least two of the steps on the cycle taken 
already: first, a degeneration in morals; 
second, lawlessness. Then there will 
surely come the third, an upheaval, be- 
fore we can have the fourth, the awaken- 
ing of consciences. Will it be possible 
to meet and stem the rising tide of 
moral degeneration and lawlessness and 
so save the world from a following up- 
heaval? 

There is but one way in which we 
can meet it. There is just one result 
that must be secured. We must preach 
the law. We must secure the arousing 
of the consciences of men. But the 
greatest difficulty to-day is that the 
world has been losing its confidence in 
the Bible as the Word of God. The 
critical school has seen to it that its 
views have been thoroughly scattered 
and men have read them. With a much 
clearer insight, than is possessed by 
those who have advertised themselves 
as having come to grander views of 
God and the world and His relations to 
it through these views, men have said: 
“Tf these views are true then God has 
not given the commandments and they 
are of no authority.” 

In order that we may preach the law 
with effect to-day it is therefore neces- 
sary that we should re-establish the 
Word in the hearts of men. It has al- 
ready become necessary that men be as- 
sured that the Bible is the Word of 
God before they will consent that their 
desires and their pleasures should be 
interfered with. It is time that we were 
learning that a law that has no law- 
giver behind it is worse than a dead 
letter on the statute books. It is not 
only dead, it is discredited so that there 
is no chance that it may be made an 
effective force again. When Jonathan 
Edwards was able to stir New England 
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with his sermon on the subject, “Sinners 
in the hands of an Angry God,” it was 
because people believed that there was a 
God to be angry, and that He had said 
the things that the Bible records as the 
message from Him. When Finney was 
able to prepare the way for the Gospel 
in many of his meetings with a sermon 
on the first commandment, it was be- 
cause men Believed that God had spoken 
the first commandment and the other 
commandments as well. 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God is effective only when we believe 
that God will interfere in the conduct of 
the world, and that He has interfered 
to such an extent that He has given 
His Word to the world; and that it is 
His Word and not somebody’s else. 
There are caverns in the human heart 
that can never be reached, except by the 
lightnings of divine justice. If there is 
no such thing, and if the judgments 
pronounced in the law are the imagi- 
nations of men, we have a hopeless task, 
and may as well give it up. 

The law is not all there is to the 
Word of God; for which we are thank- 
ful. It can not do all the work. As 
Archbishop Trench somewhere says, 
“The law came and stood over the 
wounded man as he lay in his blood on 
the Jericho road, in the person of the 
Priest and the Levite, but overcome by 
the greatness of his wounds and un- 
able to heal them departed.” It was the 
coming of the good news of help that 
took hold of him and raising him took 
him out of the region of danger. So the 
law stands to the sinner. It is to be 
preached, and preached faithfully, to 
produce the conviction of sin. , When 
it has done this it has accomplished its 
whole purpose, and the time for the 
preaching of the gospel has come. Then 
one can say, “Come to Jesus,” for there 
is some reason to come, something to 
come for. The law then having served 
its purpose by bringing us unto Christ 
may well leave us in the hands of the 
Christ. 

Until it has brought the world unto 
Christ it has not fulfilled its purpose, 
and so, as there are yet many men out 
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of Christ, it has not passed away. We 
should hold fast to it then. It has 
proved itself the very Word of God, 
for it has shown its power to produce 
conviction of sin. It not only has this 
power in the providence of God, but it 
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is the only thing that men have within 
their reach that will produce it. We dare 
not let them take from us this powerful 
weapon, lest our fight. with evil hearts 
become hopeless. The law is become 
our tutor to bring us unto Christ. 


THE PLAN OF THE AGES' 
Rev. William Ashmore, D.D., Wollaston, Mass. 


Is human history a drift or a plan? 

A Drift.—In the valley of a great river 
they have spring freshets. Houses, 
barns, fences, rafts, logs and barges of 
coal, torn from their fastenings go float- 
ing down. People on the banks save 
what they can and let the rest go. That 
is a drift. Some people think human 
history is like that, or like a fire which 
breaks out in a great city. God is doing 
His best to save all he can, and that 
everything must take its chances. 

A Plan.—The Bible teaches that 
human history is a plan. “Known unto 
God are all His works.” From its incipi- 
ence to its consummation it is a concen- 
trated plan. There is an awful confusion, 
seemingly, and yet there is order and 
method and purpose. 


Acts XVII., the Key to the Plan. 

God has His plan of saving men and 
of the true essentials of a wise and safe 
administration of creature existence in 
coming eternity. But human wisdom 
has also its own predilections and its 
transmitted conception inherited from a 
fallen angelic world. It is God’s plan to 
allow all human schemes to be tried 
first and their futility demonstrated, so 
that it can never be said in future eter- 
nity that their ideas never had oppor- 
tunity to be tested. Therefore, He di- 
vides the human family into branches, 
fixes the bounds of their habitation and 
the periods of their continuance that 
they may seek after God to see if by 
their own wisdom they can find Him. 
The world, therefore, is like a black- 
board at which many pupils are work- 


1This paper is No. II of a short series of out- 
line studies in worldwide missions, offered to stu- 
dents for consideration and use if they approve of 
them.—W, A. (Reprinted from leaflet.) 


ing out the various moral problems 
given them. When they have failed 
then God interposes with His salvation. 

An Illustration.—A father has a vast 
estate. He has several sons to whom 
he intends to intrust it. First he tests 
their judgment. What will you plant on 
the estate? One proposes dog fennel, 
he admires its yellow flower with its 
petals radiating like the rays of the sun. 
Another wants Canada thistle; their 
floating globules of down are transcen- 
dently beautiful; another would prefer a 
long trailing vine albeit studded with 
thorns. The father will not let them 
have the whole estate for such pur- 
poses. He assigns a single acre to each 
one. In the fall they gather their un- 
satisfactory crops. Their nostrils are 
disgusted with malodorous exhalations; 
their hands are pricked with thistles and 
their clothes are torn with briers. They 
come to the father in contrition and say, 
Father, you were right and we were 
wrong; henceforth you instruct us and 
we will comply. Now, says the father, 
I can intrust you with the estate. 

The Lessons Which Created Beings 
Need to Learn. 

I. The awfully deadly and incurable 
nature of sin. Sin is unlikeness to the 
nature of God, and non-conformity to 
the will of God. It means devilism and 
death. Sin never runs a course and 
then stops like a fever, never cures it- 
self, never exhausts itself, never gets 
any better, but is always getting worse. 

II. The utter futility of all human 
attempts at self-deliverance. Therefore, 
God allows men to try every sort of re- 
ligion of their own getting up. Every 
panacea of science, every kind of the- 
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ology, every system of philosophy is to 
be tried, and He tolerates also for the 
time being every sort of religious pre- 
tender and mountebank. 


III. The abortiveness of any attempt 
to modify the divine plan. Even pro- 
fessed disciples are given to making 
modifications in God’s system of truth. 
These never succeed. It may take a 
dozen generations to prove that the ad- 
mixture is laden with the germs of cor- 
ruption, but God returns to His place 
and lets men try it. There is no salva- 
tion half of God and half of man. It 
must be all God’s and it is to be tested 
by its fruits. 


Some Moral Problems Involved. 


Some of the Moral Problems needful 
for the education of created beings al- 
ready solved or now being solved, by 
developments in human history. 


I. After human purity had been punc- 
tured just once by the serpent’s fangs, 
might not the healthful vigor remaining 
avail to expurgate that one small injec- 
tion of moral poison, or would the poi- 
son spread and utterly corrupt all the 
good? 


Answer: No such beneficent result 
would follow. To prove it God left the 
race to itself for over sixteen hundred 
years; at the end of that time the good 
was all gone, and the earth was filled 
with violence and the death sentence 
had to be executed. 


II. After having seen a whole world 
of people destroyed on account of sin 
and a new start provided for, would not 
the few survivors be so appalled at the 
character of sin that they would reform 
and do evil no more? 


Answer: No, they would not. A low 
and corrupt nature displayed itself in 
heaven before the wreckage of the 
flood could have been cleared away. De- 
pravity spread with amazing rapidity 
and virulence. Men departed from God, 
and God had to discriminate against 
them a second time and give them up to 
walk in their own ways. 

III. If God should choose out one 


family and separate them from all the 
contamination of others, and hedge 
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them about with preservative statutes 
and commandments in order to develop 
them into a holy nation, will not that 
family become obedient and faithful? 


Answered in the history of the chil- 
dren of Israel. 


IV. If that chosen people after having 
gone astray should be rebuked and pun- 
ished by incursion from tribes round 
about, and finally be led into captivity, 
will they come out cured of their pro- 
pensity to evil? 


Answered in the later 


Israel. 


history of 


V. Coming now to the experiences of 
“the nations” as they are called, cannot 
some of the wise men among them con- 
struct some sort of religion, or devise 
some system of philosophy, or invent 
some scheme of social organization that 
will suffice to help the people, lift them 
up and make them happy? 


Answered in all the systems of re- 
ligion and philosophy that have ever 
been devised. “The world by wisdom 
knew not God.” 


VI. If after God’s messenger had 
come and set up the divine plan of sal- 
vation, some large bodies of professors 
should think it possible to introduce 
sundry modifications called for, as they 
might think by new times and circum- 
stances, might not the divine system 
work along about as well? 


Answered in the history of Romanism 
and in all the variations from Christian 
doctrine and practise which have ob- 
tained among the denominations. 


VII. If religion is a good thing for 
society, would it not be a good thing to 
have it enacted by a law of the State? 


Answered by the innumerable corrup- 
tions of all State religions. 


VIII. Since there are some good 
things in all religions, would it not be a 
proper thing to get up a composite re- 
ligion in which Christianity should be 
the core? 


Answered in the rapid deterioration of 
Christian ideals and the obscuration of 
the faith in our day wherever such 
things find favor. 

IX. If Satan could only be shut out, 
then with our vast accumulation of. ma- 


terial experience of all the ages and our 
improved wisdom of the later days, 
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could we not then be depended upon to 
go alone and take care of ourselves? 
After a thousand years of exemption we 
might expect to be found immune. 


Answered when Satan’s prison door is 
opened for a little while he soon gets 
the whole earth stirred up in a new re- 
bellion. 
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The Lesson from Human History. 

Outside of a standing in God Him- 
self, in the surety-ship of Jesus Christ, 
and in the regenerating and retaining 
power of the Holy Ghost, there is no 
permanent safety for any man or angel 
endowed with freedom of will and ex- 
alted to positions of power. 


SOME SPECIAL BIBLICAL TOPICS 


Abraham, the Man of Vision * 
Rev. Wilson D. Sexton, D.D., New York City 


It was when the Jews in the Temple 
were controverting the claim of Jesus 
to be “the Light of the world,” that, 
after declaring Hiis pre-existence and 
Divine dignity, He said: “Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and 
he saw it, and was glad” (John viii. 
56). These words mark Abraham as 
a man of vision, 

There are two kinds of vision, fore- 
sight and hindsight. One makes the 
prophet, the other the historian. What 
a man sees depends upon which way he 
is looking. It depends upon whether 
his face is toward the dusk or toward 
the dawn. It depends upon whether he 
is looking at a graveyard or a vineyard. 
The one represents death, the other 
represents life. One represents yester- 
day, the dead past; the other represents 
to-morrow, the living future. Abraham 
was a man of to-morrow. His vision 
was of the future. For this reason he 
was a man of joy. A man whose vision 
is of the future is always radiant with 
hope. However dark his own day he is 
always rejoicing to see the dawn of a 
brighter day. If his vision is true, the 
glory of the future is always thrown 
back upon the present. He sees and 
lives in a day not yet discerned by the 
ordinary eye. That is really what we 
mean when we say of a man that “he 
lived before his time.” 


1The writer desires to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to Dr. George Matheson’s admirable article 
on Abraham in his “Representative Men of the 
Bible.’ The suggestion of the sermon came from 
this source and the quotations indicated are taken 
mostly from that article. 


Abraham was a man of such vision. 
He lived before his time. While the 
multitude of his time were engrossed 
and quite satisfied with their material 
pursuits and religious idolatries he 
could not endure them, for he had a 
vision of larger and better things. He 
saw and rejoiced in a day which chrono- 
logically was two thousand years dis- 
tant. Though made aware when we 
read his history that his life was touched 
with a light not of his own age, we 
would scarcely have guessed that the 
light streamed from a sun so far dis- 
tant. The words of Jesus, therefore, 
give a new interpretation to the patri- 
arch’s life which is well worth our care- 
ful study. 

I have already intimated in general 
terms what is meant by his “ seeing 
Christ’s day.’ The only way in which 
any one can foresee and rejoice in the 
day of another is by living the life of 
that day. As another has said by way 
of illustration: 


“There are days in the heart of winter 
which may be said to anticipate sum- 
mer—days of sunshine, days of warmth, 
days of calm. So it is in the winter of 
the moral world. There are hours in 
which humanity seems to make a leap 
into other centuries and other scenes.— 
Like Paul, the men of such times are 
born ‘out of due time’—born too soon. 
They have an Easter vision while it is 
yet winter, and therefore the winter 


loves them not.” ~ 


Such was Abraham. It shall be our 
aim to discover how he saw Christ’s 


- 
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day, that is, how he lived in Christ’s day. 
Or to put the same truth in another 
way, how Christ’s day lived in him; for 
we are told elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment that the gospel was preached to 
Abraham. In this study we shall find 
that Abraham’s gospel, that is, the gos- 
pel which he saw and in which he lived 
and rejoiced, is the same evangel as that 
lived and proclaimed by Jesus Christ. 
With this interpretation of the meaning 
of his seeing Christ’s day I note— 

I. Abraham saw Christ’s day in the 
vision of his mission. 

In the interpretation of the patriarch’s 
life I think we are too apt to follow Jew- 
ish tradition. We are too apt to inter- 
pret him in the terms of theology, which 
leads to the exclusive emphasis of the 
divine purpose. The human perform- 
ance must not be confounded with the 
divine purpose. The divine purpose in 
the call of Abraham had in it the ele- 
ment of exclusion. The subsequent his- 
tory in the unfolding of the divine pur- 
pose indicates that. The descendants of 
Abraham seized upon that fact and, iso- 
lating it from the facts as he knew them, 
built upon it the monument of their 
racial pride and exclusiveness. It was 
this very exclusiveness and racial pride, 
blinding their eyes to the glory of the 
light, that Jesus was rebuking in the ad- 
dress from which our text is taken. 

Now, taking the narrative just as it is 
given to us, we shall find that his mis- 
sion, as he understood it, was not exclu- 
sive but inclusive. He did not leave Ur 
of the Chaldees to get away from the 
world, but to get out into the world. 
It was not to make his knowledge of the 
true God exclusive, shutting it up to 
himself and his family, but to make it 
universal. 

Look at the terms in which his mis- 
sion was expressed. “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth be blessed.” Is 
there anything exclusive about that? 
Does not that sound like the evangel of 
Christ’s day—“Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture’? The terms of Abraham’s mis- 
sion were world-wide. He was the first 
world-missionary. The call which came 
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to him, whether by outward manifesta- 
tion or inward suggestion, was not to 
him a call to get away from surround- 
ing idolatry to save his own personal 
faith from corruption. It was rather a 
call to diffuse the blessings of his own _ 
faith. He lived in the center of civiliza- 
tion, in the midst of abounding material 
prosperity. In the midst of surrounding 
idolatry he doubtless bore his testimony 
for the One living and true God. I 
think another has said very truly: 


“The dream which there burst upon 
the soul of Abraham was the hope of 
being a missionary, a colonist of waste 
places. He looked out from a scene of 
culture upon a scene of surrounding bar- 
barism, or at least, of surrounding prim- 
itiveness. There came to him the 
thought that his culture was a gift from 
God, a gift not to retain, but to be- 
stow.—Was it not his duty to leave his 
country and his kindred and his father’s 
house—that he might plant the blessing 
of civilization in countries and kindreds 
and houses which were still untouched 
by its light?” 


Under the inspiration of such a con- 
ception of his mission he became “a 
man seeking to make the world a recip- 
ient of his own blessing.” Surely his 
mission sounds very like the day of 
Jesus Christ. The evangel of Jesus 
Christ contemplates the nations of the 
whole world. It was said of Cecil 
Rhodes when engaged in his great en- 
terprises in Africa, that his very thought 
was in the terms of continents and of 
empires. But that thought which em- 
braced such vast areas was only for 
political and material aggrandisement. 
The thought of Jesus Christ was also in 
the terms of continents and of empires, 
but it was for moral enlightenment and 
spiritual conquest. So also Abraham’s 
conception of his mission contemplated 
all the families and the nations of the 
earth. He gazed upon the heavens and 
in the multitude of stars saw a vision of 
the extent of his mission. In the vision 
of his mission surely we may say that 
Abraham saw at least the dawn of 
Christ’s day. 

II. Abraham saw Christ’s day in the 
method required for the accomplish- 
ment of his mission. 
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In the method of his mission he lived 
in the New Testament times. What is 
the supreme characteristic of Christ’s 
day, including in that term His own per- 
sonal mission and that of His evangel? 
One word answers the question—sacri- 
fice. That also was the most conspicu- 
ous fact of Abraham’s life. He had a 
controlling idea which separated him 
from his contemporaries. That idea was 
that he had a mission to the world at 
large. The language of the mission was— 
“Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house.” That meant that he must stand 
alone. The man who lives before his 
time always stands alone. He had few, 
if any sympathizers. Hiis contemporaries 
looked upon him as an adventurer. And 
in a sense they were right. The man 
who sees the light of a future day and 
lives in that light is an adventurer. He 
dares to do what others will not venture 
upon. But he receives the contempt if 
not the contumely of his contempo- 
raries. They are apt to look upon him 
as a dreamer, or a fanatic, or even a fool 
We are not to suppose for a moment 
that it was an easy thing for Abraham 
to live the separated life to which he 
was called. 

In Chaldea doubtless he had a settled 
habitation and probably large posses- 
sions. It is worthy of particular notice 
that the terms of the original call as re- 
corded did not include the promise of 
possessions. And even afterwards, when 
the promise was enlarged so as to in- 
clude the possession of the land where 
he sojourned, it was only in promise. 
The only land which he actually pos- 
sessed at the time of his death was a 
place for his grave. 

The initial movement, therefore, in the 
carrying out of his mission, was not 
from poverty to riches but rather from 
riches to prospective poverty. How like 
the movement of the day of the Son of 
man who, “though rich, for our sakes 
became poor, that we through his pov- 
erty might be made rich”! 

“What had to be accepted as present 


fact was present privation, hardship, 
weariness, distrust by old friends, cold- 
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ness from strangers, isolation from the 
life of all. It was a lonely path,—a 
thorny path, a hitherto untrodden path,— 
a path which was only to be trodden in 
its fullness when the feet of the Son of 
Man should overstep the boundaries of 
nations.” 


And so his life was a continual saeri- 
fice from the day he left the plains of 
the fertile Euphrates valley till his 
weary body found rest in the tomb of 
Machpelah. Bearing in mind the con- 
tinual isolation of the patriarch, his sep- 
aration from country and kindred and 
father’s house, hear now the terms of 
New Testament discipleship: “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.” “Whosoever he be 
of you that renounceth all that he hath 
he can not be my disciple.” 

Surely in the method of fulfilling his 
mission Abraham saw Christ’s day. He 
gave up all even to the surrender of his 
own son for the fulfillment of his mis- 
sion. From the standpoint of human af- 
fection, doubtless that was harder than 
to surrender his own life. It seemed to 
be in utter contradiction of the revealed 
method of accomplishing the mission. 
But the surrender and the sacrifice were 
so complete that the service was easy 
to render according to the divine direc- 
tion. Abraham rejoiced to see the day 
of Christ, and he saw it and was glad. 

III. Once more, and finally, he saw 
Christ’s day in the vision of the magni- 
tude of the reward presented to his 
faith. ‘ 

It is worth while to note in reading 
the narrative of his life that, after spe- 


cial trial, there always appeared a spe-. 


cial confirmation and enlargement of 
the divine promise. Whenever he re- 
jected a present and apparent glory for 
the maintenance of his personal integ- 


rity or the proclamation of his mission, - 


the glory of the future was always 
thrown back upon the darkness of the 
present. Take one instance as an illus- 
tration. One of the greatest tempta- 
tions as well as one of the darkest hours 
of Abraham’s life was in connection 
with his surrender of possible worldly 
possessions. When it became apparent 
that he and his nephew Lot could no 


' 
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longer dwell together in harmony, the 
choice really lay with Abraham. It was 
the surrender of large possible worldly 
possessions when he said to Lot, “If 
thou wilt take the left hand then I will 
go to the right, or if thou depart to the 
right hand then I will go to the left.” 
The temptation has been compared to 
that which smote the Son of Man Him- 
self when the devil showed him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them and said unto Him, “All these 
will I give thee if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” But Abraham put 
them all aside and allowed Lot to choose 
“all the plain of Jordan.” 

But that sacrifice was the prelude to a 
vision of glory. There rises before his 
uplifted eyes a vision of empire far ex- 
ceeding the narrow valley of the Jordan. 
It is an empire which extends north and 
south and east and west to the ends of 
the earth. Its inhabitants are to be as 
the dust of the earth in multitude. Sure- 
ly this must remind us of the vision of 
the kingdom of the Son of Man whose 
dominion is to be “from the rising of 
the sun to the going down of the same,” 
and whose subjects are to be gathered 
from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south, from every 
tribe and kingdom and tongue, “a great 
multitude whom no man can number.” 

Certainly Abraham’s visions are vis- 
ions on a large scale. “His eye is on 
things that suggest the boundless; he 


looks at the stars of night and dreams 
of magnitudes.” Is it any wonder that 
when he saw the day of the Son of Man 
he was glad? The whole scope of the 
onward sweep of his vision may be 
summed up in the words of the New 
Testament writer—“he looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

If Abraham exulted in the contempla- 
tion of the day of Jesus Christ what 
should be our joy, living in the full light 
of the glory which he greeted from afar! 
What a privilege is ours to live in the 
midst of the glorious fulfillment of his 
visions! Not yet, not even yet has the 
day of Jesus Christ reached its full 
glory. What are we doing to bring the 
consummation? Are we looking with 
anxious waiting for the fulfillment of ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises? 
If we are thus watching and waiting we 
can join most heartily in the sentiments 
expressed by another, when he says: 

“May the bells of union ring across 
the snow! Ring out the separation of 
countries and kindreds! Ring out the 
pride of race and the jealousy of privi- 
lege! Ring out the passion for monop- 
oly and the lust for special power! Ring 
out the wars that sever the cities of the 
plain! Ring in the bond of brotherhood, 
the law of love, the harmony of helpful- 
ness, the chord of compassion, the ful- 
ness of fellowship, the music of mercy, 
the chant of charity, the symphony of © 
now silent souls! We desire to hear it; 
and when we hear it we shall be glad.” 


Present Unsettled Views Illustrated 


Conversation Between Two Ministers 


Rev. Frederick Campbell, Sc.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The pastors of two metropolitan 
churches were riding to the cemetery, 
having officiated together at a funeral. 
They were of different evangelical de- 
nominations. Their conversation nat- 
urally turned to such thoughts as were 
inspired by the sacred duties in which 
they had been and were still to be en- 
gaged. 

“T suppose the opposition to cremation 
is chiefly on sentimental grounds,” said 


A.; “and those are the only grounds on 
which I should oppose it.” 

“Doubtless that is chiefly it,” said B., 
“but the dissolution of the body is in- 
evitable, and cremation simply hurries 
the process and thereby avoids the re- 
pulsiveness of long decay. Some there 
are, however, whose faith in the resur- 
rection might be shaken by cremation, 
owing to the views of material identity 
which they cherish; but these should 
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realize that the actual buried particles of 
the body are as truly scattered and lost 
if left in the grave as they would be if 
subjected to the action of heat.” 

“My own view,” said A., “is that we 
carry the resurrection body about with 
us even now; that it is already in-form- 
ing the present body; and that at death 
we simply shake off this material en- 
casement and find ourselves immediately 
at home in the resurrection body which 
we have really been inhabiting from 
birth.” 

“That is an interesting view,” said B., 
“but it would be difficult, I think, to 
present the Scripture for it.” 

“That depends on how you interpret 
the Scripture,” answered A. 

A little later they were entering the 
cemetery and looking about on the great 
multitude of vaults and graves through 
the midst of which they were driving to 
the appropriate lot for burial. 

Said B., “Doctor, there will be a great 
scene here some day, when all these 
graves open and the dead come forth to 
life again.” 

A. looked at B. in something of amaze- 
ment, if not of pity, and replied, “Oh, I 
don’t know. I do not look for that.” 

“You do not look for the general resur- 
rection of the dead?” said B., who was 
in his turn amazed. 

“Not in any such way as that,” said 
A., and added, “Did you not just say 
yourself that you, too, did not believe in 
that kind of a resurrection?” 

“No, sir, I did not,” replied B.; “while 
I do not claim that the very material 
particles that go into the grave are what 
constitute the resurrection body, I do 
claim that, mysterious though it be, 
there is a real identity between the two, 
which, according to Scripture, will in- 
volve the opening of these graves on 
the resurrection day, and the forthcom- 
ing of their inmates.” 

“That depends on how you interpret 
Scripture,” again said A. 

“How else can we interpret it, when 
it says ‘It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body’? How else can 
we interpret it when it says ‘The time 
cometh, yea, now is, when all that are 
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in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and shall come forth’?” 
“Well,” said A., “I think that Paul 
rather got some Jewish ideas mixed up 
with that.” 
As it was Christ who made the decla- 
ration, it could hardly have been Paul 
who got “mixed up”; and if the remark 
applied to the former of the two pas- 
sages quoted, then manifestly the limits 
of his “mix-up” could hardly be deter- 
mined when he was claiming to be re- 
vealing certain definite truths in the 
words, “Behold, I show unto you a 
mystery.” If, after recording that pro- 
found fifteenth chapter of First Co- 
rinthians, which Paul expressly bases 
upon his genuine apostleship with its at- 
tendant inspiration, the mystery still 
abides, and we have nothing but a mix- 
ture of old notions with new faith, then 
we might quite as well have done with- 
out this chapter altogether, and acknowl- 
edged ourselves in the dark about the 
resurrection. But if we accept the Bible 
with the inspiration of its writers, then 
there is most certainly a definite utter- 
ance of the Spirit on the point in ques- 
tion, when the Apostle says, “Behold, I 
show unto you a mystery; we shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet 
shall sound and the dead shall be raised.” 
There is no common-sense interpretation 
of Christ and Paul that can deny that 
through the Scriptures we are taught 
that, at a definite signal, all that are in 
the graves shall come forth. Add to this 
what is said in I Thessalonians iv. Is 
Paul here mixing up Jewish notions with 
revelation till we cannot tell which is 
which, when he says, “This we say unto 
you by the Word of the Lord”; that is, 
on divine authority and by divine revela- 
tion: “the Lord Himself shall descend 
from Heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first; then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord’? With these words we 


" 
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are told to comfort one another, so that 
these teachings may prove practical for 
the Christian life. And to consign a 
Christian’s body to the grave without 
the faith that from that grave he shall 
come forth as Christ did from His, is to 
be in disagreement with what the Scrip- 
tures teach on that point. 

To say all this there was not time, 
for the place of burial was soon reached; 
but a somewhat different turn was given 
to the conversation of the two clergymen 
on the return journey. 

“How hard it is, Doctor,” said B., “to 
make the average man realize the eter- 
nal truths that we have been dealing with 
to-day.” 

“Tt is indeed so,” said A.; “most men 
seem to be living without religion. But 
I often think how a noted minister once 
said to me, ‘I have a hope that at some 
time, and in some way, God will even- 
tually bring all souls that have ever 
lived back to Himself and H'eaven.’” 

“How can that be, if the Scriptures be 
true?” asked B. 

“Well,” replied A., “it depends on how 
you interpret Scripture. I do believe 
that perhaps two-thirds of the human 
race have not what you may call a fair 
chance to be saved.” 

“Doctor,” said B. with a little warmth, 
‘St is not for us to say what is a fair 
chance and who has it. The Judge of 
all the earth will do right, even when He 
condemns the wicked. He certainly will 
discriminate between cases, and not as 
severely judge those who have not had 
the chance that we have. You have no 
Scriptures, no ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ for 
the doctrine which you quote and seem 
to sympathize with.” 

“T think Scripture teaches in favor of 
te asad A. 

“How and where does it?” asked B. 

“In the view that it gives us of the 
moral character of God,” replied A.; 
“such a God as the Bible shows Him to 
be does not seem likely to condemn men 
eternally.” 

“That is a mere inference of your 
theology or philosophy. It is true that 
the Scriptures teach that God is love, 
but they equally teach that God is just; 


and He alone must determine what is 
just; and His Word distinctly teaches 
that the wicked are forever condemned.” 

“That is all according to how you in- 
terpret the Word,” replied A.; “what 
could Christ make known to those sim- 
ple-minded disciples in that early age 
concerning eternity? It was impossible 
for them to understand the thought of 
eternity if He had sought to convey it 
to them. Christ’s teachings about the 
future seem to me rather misty.” 

“Then, Doctor,’ said B., “I am pro- 
foundly sorry for us all; if Christ’s 
teachings have left us in misty uncer- 
tainty about the most solemn inquiries 
that we can make relative to another 
state of existence, and if the Bible does 
not give us a definite revelation, then it 
were time that we abandoned the Bible 
altogether and gave ourselves up to our 
impotent philosophy. But otherwise, if 
the Bible be God’s revelation of truth, it 
is for us to believe it and to teach it.” 


Where Do We Stand? 


The foregoing paper gives an accurate 
account of a conversation between two 
clergymen who evidently do not see “eye 
to eye.’ That both are occupying evan- 
gelical pulpits shows how divergent are 
the views of such pulpits in these days. 
The one believes in receiving the words 
of Scripture as they read and as the 
ordinary mind would understand them; 
the other believes in “interpretation of 
prophecies,” and reserves the right to 
interpret till the substance of the revela- 
tion is seriously impaired. The one be- 
lieves that he can, on the authority of 
Scripture, promise sorrowing friends 
that their dear ones who sleep in Jesus 
will, like Jesus, come forth from the 
tomb at the time of the resurrection; 
the other believes that we are always 
wearing the resurrection body even now, 
and that when we have died “the resur- 
rection is past already,” and it is a ques- 
tion whether this is not calculated to 
“overthrow the faith of some.” 

Concerning future existence also the 
one believes the Bible to teach that 
“everlasting punishment” is as enduring 
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as “eternal life,’ and that it gives no 
ground for the hope that men who die 
in their sins will ever be saved; the other 
fondly quotes “a distinguished minister,” 
in order to nourish in himself the hope 
of eventual universal salvation; and, 
when asked for the Scripture for this, 
he only, like the standard Universalist, 
infers it from the one-sided view of the 
divine Being which he has extracted 
from the Bible. He caps the climax 
when he says that Christ, who “brought 
life and immortality to light,” gave His 
disciples only “a misty revelation of the 
future.” 

One would suppose from the views ex- 
pressed by one of these “evangelical” 
ministers that Christianity possessed no 
authoritative standard of truth. It seems 
that there is something called “the 
Bible,” purporting to be the Word of 
God. But then all is according to the 
way you interpret. But if unlimited lat- 
itude of interpretation is to be allowed, 
then we might quite as well have no 
Bible at all. For it is perfectly possible 
to interpret it away. It is the accepted 
belief of evangelical Christendom that 
in the Bible we have a revelation of 
things that could otherwise not be 


known. Now that we have the revela- 
tion, is it to be supplanted by mere phil- 
osophy and still appealed to as the 
Bible? If men are not prepared to take 
the Bible as it reads, then why do they 
not boldly renounce it altogether, and 
thus leave themselves untrammeled to 
teach whatever fancy dictates? But if 
the Bible be intended to teach so that 
“the wayfaring man though a fool need 
not err,” then it were folly to seek to be 
“wise above that which is written,” and 
it were disloyalty to show defection 
from any of the great truths which God, 
through His Word, has condescended to 
make known to human _ intelligence. 
When a minister speaks of sacred writers 
“mixing up” their personal or racial 
ideas with God’s message, it is no won- 
der if the ordinary man fails to detect 
the dividing line and to discern between 
the human and the divine. And if the 
pulpit is ceasing to utter words that are 
authoritative because of their Scriptural 
origin, it is no wonder that men, fail- 
ing to catch the divine note, decline any 
further to depend upon or be identified 
with the Christian Church. Great is 
that Pastor’s responsibility who shakes 
the faith of the people in the Word of 
God. 


“Geological Confirmation of the Flood” 


William Cowper Conant, New York City 


Cursory glimpses or half-reminiscences 
of Scripture, such as provide most of the 
difficulties that trouble people more at- 
tentive to their own questionings than to 
the statements they question, have left 
it possible for some “critics” to challenge 
the possibility that forty days of rain, or 
any other period of precipitation, could 
deluge the world. Others, reading a lit- 
tle farther, have found the problem sug- 
gested by the Bible story to be, How 
could the mass of ocean have been lifted 
against gravitation to the height of the 
mountains, or detained at that elevation 
for about a year—or about an hour? 

Of this and similar puzzles of persons 
who condemn Bible records on no better 


grounds than ignorance—for instance, of 
the conditions through which the tre~ 
mendous phenomena of the Deluge were 
possible—an imposing system of so- 
called criticism has been compiled, on 
the one foundation of a pre-assumed im- 
possibility of any power in operation in 
history superior to the forces or the 
knowledge which the senses bring to our 
present cognizance. Again and again 
has this ignorance—or rather its inso- 
lence—been put to shame through the 
good providence of God. Instances: ig- 
norance of the civilization and literature 
of mankind in the times of Abraham and 
Moses; or the denser ignorance which 
even geological discovery has seemed 
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unable to dispel from blinded minds, 
concerning the great fact recorded by 
Noah, Genesis vi.-viii. 

That majestic record of the Flood, 
for example, has stood out in solitary 
majesty above the lowland mists of 
mythology that later enveloped the event, 
probably since four thousand years 
ago. That is a fact of importance, and 
first in order, to be recognized and dealt 
with, as to its contents, by facts in point 
for corroboration or impeachment. If 
there be such records that, like parts of 
the diluvian legends of Chaldza, seem 
preposterous on their face, it is possible 
to dismiss them at once as fabulous, but 
this would not be the method of criticism 
or science. It is necessary to “prove all 
things” by tests of fact, where it is facts 
that are in question, as distinguished 
from opinions, which are proper sub- 
jects for reasoning or comparison with 
axiomatic standards of thought. The 
proper_question of Noah’s critic must be, 
What facts do we know about the 
Deluge? But the self-styled critic and 
“higher” critic makes no such inquiry. 
Instead, he inquires how the story looks 
in comparison with his notions of the 
probabilities in the case; and having thus 
decided against it on general principles 
such as he has, he presumes to reverse 
the legal positions, and according to the 
method of French jurisprudence the re- 
spondent is called upon to prove his in- 
nocence and truth or be condemned by 
default. But the advocate who repre- 
sents Noah will insist that the accuser 
who has called him to court must show 
what he knows to the contrary of the 
testimony in question. The true posi- 
tions of the parties to this debate are 
simply but exactly stated in another 
form by Professor G. Frederick Wright 
of Oberlin, in an examination of the ter- 
raqueous conditions evidenced to have 
existed at a period covering that of the 
Deluge, which was published in The 
Homiletic Review for June, 1904. He 
begins in this very way, by saying that 

“The work of the apologist [or critic] 
is negative, and not positive. The posi- 
tive evidence of the Flood is found in 


a historical document. Our province is 
merely that of examining the physical 


conditions involved, to see if there is that 
impossibility, or extreme degree of im- 
probability, which critics allege, and 
which, if proved, would render the Bibli- 
cal account incredible.” 

The examination proposed proceeds 
with an exposition of well-attested facts 
and observations in geology that leave 
no doubt of a situation of the planet four 
or five thousand years ago that was per- 
fectly adapted for such a transposition. 
of land and water as the Noachic chap- 
ters of Genesis describe or imply. Il- 
lumination is thus cast on the perfect 
verisimilitude of the Biblical account of 
the Flood, and at the same time on the 
once mysterious process by which that 
event was brought about. We quote 
freely the essential passages of Profes- 
sor Wright’s paper: 

“General facts, which have been only 
recently fully appreciated, go to show 
that within a few thousand years there 
has been a condition of instability in the 
earth’s crust immeasurably in excess of 
that which characterizes it at the present 
time. When this is once established it 
would of itself be a sufficient answer to 
all objections; for it would show that 
when we get back a few thousand years 
in time, the field of our ignorance so 
enlarges that general objections, based 
upon the assumption of the uniformity of 
nature, have little weight. 

“The earth’s surface upon which we 
live is a thin shell resting in unstable 
equilibrium upon a molten mass. . 
Impressive as are the volcanic phe- 
nomena at the present time, they are in- 
significant compared with what they have 
been at some periods in the past. While 
now, for example, we have but a few vol- 
canoes in the United States on the Pa- 
cific coast, in a recent geological epoch 
there were opened all over the Rocky 
Mountain region great fissures out of 
which lava was poured forth sufficient to 
cover hundreds of thousands of square 
miles with sheets of basalt in some cases 
thousands of feet in thickness. 

“In view of this plastic condition of 
the segment of the globe upon which the 
earth’s crust rests, it is readily seen that 
the stability of the crust depends upon 
the evenness with which the material of 
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the crust is distributed. The arch of any 
section of the earth’s circle is so flat that 
there is practically no supporting power 
in it. The stability of the earth’s surface 
is like that of a pontoon bridge, whose 
surface will remain even only when the 
load upon all the parts is equal. If one 
part is overloaded it will sink down until 
it finds its stability at a lower level; while 
the parts from which the load has been 
moved will rise until they find their 
natural equilibrium. 


“From this principle it will be readily 
seen that any great transfer of material 
from one part of the earth’s crust to an- 
other must have a corresponding effect 
upon relative land levels. It is this which 
gives significance to the glacial period as 
a disturbing factor of the stability of the 
earth’s crust in comparatively recent 
times. The stupendousness of the facts 
concerning this period is as yet but faint- 
ly realized by the general public. Briefly 
summarized, they are, that 6,000,000 
square miles of land (4,000,000 in Amer- 
ica and 2,000,000 in Europe) were cov- 
ered with glacial ice to an average depth 
of about one mile, making 6,000,000 cubic 
miles of ice piled up over a land area 
where now there is none. This ice was 
simply an excessive accumulation of 
snow derived from clouds that were car- 
rying away the evaporation which con- 
stantly goes on over the ocean. In this 
way water enough was abstracted from 
the ocean to lower its level about three 
hundred feet, thus removing the pressure 
of that immense body of water from the 
portions of the earth’s crust lying under- 
neath it. 

“This transfer of weight from the sea 
to the land was twice as great as that of 
the whole North American continent 
above sea-level, and nearly equal to the 
entire weight of the Asiatic continent. 
If, therefore, there is any plasticity to 
the earth’s interior, it stands to reason 
that such a transfer of weight from one 
place to another would result in great 
changes of level. To re-establish equili- 
brium, the continents would have to go 
down and the bottom of the ocean come 
up. 

“And this is just what geologists find 
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has occurred within comparatively recent 
times. The changes of level over the 
central and northern parts of the North 
American continent amounted to a de- 
pression of the land of from two thou- 
sand to three thousand feet. Before the 
glacial period the region of the Great 
Lakes, and indeed of the whole northern 
part of North America, stood about two 
thousand feet higher than it does now. 
This is shown by the numerous buried 
and submerged channels which were 
worn by the rivers of that period. For 
instance, the Hudson River found its out- 
let into the deep water of the Atlantic 
about one hundred miles southeast of 
New York City through a deep and nar- 
row channel comparable to that of the 
great Colorado Cafion, being two thous- 
and feet deep at its mouth. 

“In connection with the accumulated 
ice of the glacial period, the continent 
sank in its northern portion to a depth 
which is one thousand feet lower than its 
present level, and in Montreal certainly 
to a depth of five hundred feet below 
the present sea-level. These are 
facts which are accepted by all geolo- 
gists who have given adequate attention 
to the evidence. 


“There is a remarkable collection of 
phenomena connected with the distribu- 
tion of superficial deposits of gravel, 
coarse fragments of rock, and fine loam, 
which are incapable of explanation ex- 
cept on the theory of a recent brief sub- 
mergence of all Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean basin, amounting to about 
two thousand feet, followed by a rapid 
but spasmodic re-elevation of the land. 

“For example, all around the highlands 
of Southern England and Northern 
France coarse gravel with fragments of 
rock, mingled with sand and clay without 
stratification, has been swept away from 
the hills with such regularity, and at such 
a distance from their base, that it is im- 
possible to attribute it to local streams, 
while it is outside of the action of glac- 
ial ice. Guernsey, one of the Channel 
Islands, is completely enveloped with 
“loess” up to a height of three hundred 
and fifty feet, which could have been de- 
posited only during a period of subsi- 
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dence, when the whole island was sub- 
merged in water overcharged with fine 
sediment. These deposits of rubble- 
drift and loess overlie or include human 
implements and remains of various ex- 
tinct animals which were formerly asso- 
ciated with man. 


“A large number of fissures in rocks 
covering Southern England, Central 
France, and the island of Gibraltar, are 
filled with unworn fragments of rock, 
accompanied by much fine sediment, in 
which are mingled broken fragments of 
the bones of a great variety of animals, 
and also with occasional human imple- 
ments. On the island of Gibraltar these 
fissures are some of them three hundred 
feet deep, and are so far up on the moun- 
tains that it is impossible to suppose that 
all the animals whose bones are repre- 
sented should have lived there or even 
strayed there of their own accord. 

“Yet here are found, indiscriminately 
mingled, bones of bears, hyenas, 
panthers, horses, rhinoceroses,  ele- 
phants, goats, oxen, hogs, hares and 
wolves. These are not animals which 
naturally associate together. Only a 
great and common danger, such as that 
of the gradual encroachment of the sea 
on the land, could have driven those 
various animals to flock together in 
search of a common place of refuge from 
a catastrophe which threatened all alike. 
Their limbs were dispersed, and subse- 
quently swept into the fissures by the 
same waves of translation which brought 
in the fragments of rock and other débris 
now filling them. 

“In a remarkable cavern at San Ciro, 
near Palermo, in Sicily, there was found 
a few years ago a collection of bones, 
mostly of hippopotami mingled with a 
few of deer, fox, and elephant, that had 
evidently been crowded into this place of 
refuge by rising waters which had shut 
off all other retreats. 

“At Kiev, on the Dnieper River, in 
Southern Russia, Professor Armachev- 
sky has recently discovered human im- 
plements, associated with burnt stones 
and the bones of many extinct animals, 
fifty feet below the loess which covers 
the whole region. This old camping- 


place of antediluvian man is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the Dnieper 
River, where local conditions could not 
have: covered it with sediment, and is 
more than six hundred feet above the 
sea, that being the general level of the 
plains of Southern Russia. 

“The shores of the Black Sea show 
indisputable evidence that the land 
around the entire margin has recently 
been depressed as much, at least as 
seven hundred and fifty feet. The evi- 
dence of this consists of benches of 
beach gravel at that height, which are 
found around the Crimea on the north 
side of the sea, and at Samsun and 
Trebizond on the south side. At Trebi- 
zond, a very distinct terrace of beach 
gravel, in some places one hundred feet 
thick, is clinging to the sides of the 
precipitous volcanic mountain rising in 
the rear of the city. Its surface is seven 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea. 

“Deposits of fresh sedimentary ma- 
terial upon the north side of the Cau- 
casus Mountains were found at an eleva- 
tion of about two thousand feet, which 
could not well be attributed to glacial 
action, but seemed necessarily to imply 
a recent extensive depression of the 
whole mountain region. 

“Upon the south side of the Caucasus 
and up to the base of Mount Ararat, at 
an elevation of about two thousand feet, 
deposits of loess occur of such depth and 
extent that the presence of standing 
water seems a necessity for its deposi- 
tion. 


“Similar deposits of loess border for 
hundreds of miles the northern base of 
the vast mountain range running 
through Central Asia. 

“The Aral Sea formerly received so 
much more water than it does now from 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes rivers that 
there was a vast stream flowing out of 
it into the Caspian Sea. From the size 
and character of the channel this outlet 
would seem to have been fully as large 
as the St. Lawrence. 


“The theory of a subsidence such as 
we have supposed would easily account 
for all these phenomena. 
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“This theory is rendered the more 
easily credible by a great variety of other 
facts going to show that at about the 
time of the glacial period there was an 
abnormal state of. instability of the 
earth’s crust, resulting in the elevation 
of all the highest mountains of the globe. 

“The Noachian Deluge, under a rea- 
sonable interpretation, is seen to be in 
such conformity with the geological 
events otherwise known to have occurred 


in recent geological times, and indeed 
since man came upon the earth, that even 
in that fact itself there is found strong 
confirmation of its truth; while, from a 
theological point of view, the mystery 
of such a destructive dispensation of 
Providence, though more impressive, is 
scarcely more absolute than that sur- 
rounding innumerable acts of destruction 
accomplished by the agency of nature.” 
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THE MONTHLY FOR 1905. 
As will appear from the Prospectus, 


to be found on another page, plans have 
been outlined for giving enlarged scope 
and increased value to The Bible Stu- 
dent and Teacher for the coming year. 
Many unexpected difficulties have con- 
spired to hamper the work for 1904, but it 


is confidently believed that the main ob-. 


stacles have all been removed, so that 
the magazine can be sent out always on 
time. 


As there is no great moneyed corpora- 
tion back of the League, it is debarred 
from the extensive and varied advertise- 
ment that is commonly considered essen- 
tial to the rapid growth of the Subscrip- 
tion List, and left dependent for the in- 
crease of its circulation upon the codper- 
ation of the friends who are already sub- 
scribers. In view of what is offered in 
the Prospectus, may we not ask every 
reader of the magazine, not only to send 
in promptly his own renewal, but also 
to make a special effort to secure several 
new subscriptions to add to his own? 
With the new facilities that are opening 
for its publication, a list of 10,000 names 
will make the monthly self-sustaining. 
Give us your most cordial, practical co- 
operation. 


LITERARY COOPERATION. 
Thanks are due to many writers 


who have contributed freely to our pages 
during 1904. We know that they are all 
busy men, many of them overworked 
and underpaid, which knowledge makes 
us all the more grateful. We bespeak 
the continuance of their codperation, 
while we appeal to multitudes of others 
on our list to come to their relief and 
ours. The League hopes at no distant 
day to be able to offer adequate compen- 
sation for all such literary aid. 


THE BOSTON CONVENTION. 

We print here the program of the Bos- 
ton Convention, to be held in the Park 
Street Congregational Church, Decem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The “Outline Program,” 
given tentatively in the November issue, 
has been completed by the addition of 
several important names. The form has 
been materially changed so as to bring 
out the positive and constructive pur- 
pose of the Convention. 

All members of the League who find 
attendance upon the sessions of the Con- 
vention at all possible are cordially in- 
vited to be present and to help on the 
discussions as the way may open. Tlie ~ 
addresses will cover the field of critical 
principle and inquiry, and will un- 
doubtedly be strong, inspiring and help- 
ful. 
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PROGRAM OF THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


“ Biblical Criticism, and What Is Involved In It.” 
TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, DECEMBER 6, 1904. 
President William Phillips Hall in the Chair. 
7:30 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


OPENING ADDRESS, President William Phillips Hall. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME, Rev. Arthur Little, D.D. 


TOPIC I.—“Principles of Scientific Method.” 


In Their Application to the Science in the Bible: 
“Collapse of Evolution.” 
Rev. Luther T. Townsend, D.D., Brookline, Mass., 
Emeritus Professor in Boston University. 
In the Criticism of the Bible: 
“Scientific Criticism Falsely So-Called.” 
Prof. George Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin,O. 
In Their Application to Biblical History: 
“The Israel of the Schools.” 


Rey. B. D. Hahn, D. D., of the State Street Baptist Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 7. 
10:00 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC II.—“The Foundations of Knowledge.” 
“True Knowledge of the Bible, and the League’s Method 
for Promoting It.” 
General Secretary, Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 
“Inductive Principles in Biblical Knowledge.” 
Prof. George Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Ober- 
lin, O., Chair of Harmony of Science and Revealed 
Religion. 
“The Relation of Faith to Knowledge.” 


Rev. L. D. Watson, D.D., LL.D., Editor of the “Buf- 
falo Christian Advocate,’ Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
3:00 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 


TOPIC III.—“Sanity in Historical and Archeological Investiga- 
tion.” 
“Use and Misuse of Archeological Data in Biblical 
Criticism.” 
Rev. M. G. Kyle, D.D., the Egyptologist, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 
Letter from Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht. 


“Misapplication of the Canons of Historical Inquiry.” 
Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., LL.D., Newton Centre, 
Mass., Newton Theological Institution. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 
7:30 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC IV.—“Principles of Critical Hebrew Scholarship.” 


“The Late Date of the Psalms and Ecclesiastes Disproved 
by the Hebrew Fragments of Ecclesiasticus.” ; 

Rabbi Solomon Schechter, President of the Jewish 

Theological Seminary of America, New York City. 
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“The Linguistic Evidence for the Relations between Baby- 
lon and Israel.” 


Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, D.D., Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 


“Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies.” 
(Paper sent from Cairo.) 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., University of Oxford, 
England. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 8. 
10:00 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC V.—“The Authority of the Sacred Scriptures.” 


“Difficulties Raised by the Destructive Critics.” 
Rev. John R. Thurston, Whitinsville, Mass. 


“Necessity for Maintaining the Authority of the Scrip- 
tures.” 
Prof. Charles M. Mead, Ph.D., D.D., New Haven, 
Conn., Ex-member of American Bible Revision 
Committee. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
3:00 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC VI.—“The Foundations of the Christian Faith.” 


“The Bible Itself the Best Evidence of Its Divine Origin.” 
Rey. Electon fall, D2, Troy, Ney 


“Safety for the Young Christian.” 
Mr. Amos R. Wells, Editor of “The Christian En- 
deavor World.” 


“The Teaching of Christ Concerning the Truth of the 
Scriptures.” 
Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION. 
7:30 o’clock.—Opening Devotional Exercises. 
TOPIC VII.—“The Hope of Mankind through Redemption.” 


From the Point of View of Human Civilization and Freedom: 
“The Bible and Its Gospel the Only Hope of Mankind.” 
Rey. P. S. Henson, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston. 


From the Point of View of the Mission Field: 
“Progress in Missionary Work.” f 
Rey. William Ashmore, D.D., Swatow Mission, China. 


From the Point of View of the Tete Duty of the 
Church: 
“The World’s Immediate Evangelization.” 
President William Phillips Hall. 


THE BOSTON COMMITTEE 


Rev A. H. Plumb, D.D., Rey. E, C. Porter; 
Chairman, Secretary, 

Rev. Arthur Little, D.D. Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D. Rev. W. Be Everts. 

Rev. A. C, Dixon, D.D. Rev, Wm. H. Allbright, D.D. Mr. S. Sayford. = 

Rev. P, S. Henson, D.D. Prof. Luther T. Townsend, D.D. Rev. ie, 7 Dunlop. 

Mr. Henry M. Moore. Henry W. Broughton, M.D. Mr. Joshua W. Davis. 

Rey. L. B. Bates, D.D, Rev. C, A. Crane, D.D. Mr. Frank Wood. 


Mr. Henry W. Peabody. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 190s. 


The December issue of The Bible Student and Teacher will close its 
first year of publication as the organ of “The American Bible League.” 

This monthly is unique in being devoted exclusively to the Study, 
Teaching and Defence of the Bible as the Word of God. Its first year, 
though necessarily in some sense a time of experiment, has demonstrated 
its usefulness to a large constituency of Christian workers, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world. 

We desire, in behalf of a great cause, to thank the friends who have 
generously seconded our enterprise, not only by sending their subscriptions 
and the names of others in sympathy with our movement, but also by many 
expressions of warm appreciation coming from all parts of the world and 
by their hearty codperation. 

For the year 1905 it is expected that several Important Features will be 
added or made more prominent. ‘The strong critical discussions of vital 
issues will, however, as in the past, be kept well to the front. 


BIBLE SCHOOL LESSONS. 

The treatment of the Sunday School Lessons will be such as to bring 
it into touch with the great body of Teachers and Superintendents, while 
adding a New Point of View and New Matter, not furnished by the ordin- 
ary methods of treatment or by any of the Lesson Systems. 

The Natural, Constructive and Cumulative Method, for which the 
League stands, will be given special prominence, by the preparation of 
several of the Courses for Advanced Bible Study already announced. 
Among these will be the Courses on the Pentateuch and the Gospels, as 
the first Natural Divisions of the Old and New Testaments respectively, 
and the foundation of all that follows. 


REPORT OF THE BOSTON CONVENTION. 

The Addresses on the current Critical Questions, at the Boston Con- 
vention, December 6, 7 and 8, 1904, by representative scholars of various 
Evangelical Denominations, will be printed in the successive numbers of 
the monthly, constituting a peculiarly important feature, as will be seen 
by a glance at the distinguished names on the Program. 


OTHER POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED. 

The Correct Principles of Teaching will be given large attention. The 
Settled Laws of Study and Teaching will be set forth and illustrated. 

Directions will be given for intelligently Reading the Bible through 
in a Year. The aim will be to save from the mechanical reading now in 
vogue, and to make the yearly reading a help in mastering the Bible. 

There will be a department for the Review of Current Literature on 
Biblical Themes, by writers who are entitled to speak with authority. 
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POPULAR ELEMENTS TO BE ADDED. 


In response to various calls, Certain Popular Elements will be added, 
having more particular reference to the practical exposition of the Word 
and its application to the Cultivation of the Christian Life. There have 
been promised: 

A Series of Short Papers running through the year, by Rev. F. E. 
Marsh, D.D., of Sunderland, England, on “The Deeper Christian Life.” 

A Series of ‘Illustrations of the Scriptures,” by the noted Evangelist, 
Rev. John Robertson, LL.D., of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Special attention will be given to brief Practical Expositions of por- 
tions of Scripture of vital importance at the present time. 


EVANGELISTIC AND MISSIONARY FEATURES. 


As the Supreme Aim of the Bible is the enlightenment and evangeliza- 
tion of the world, there is urgent call at the present time for the clear and 
strong presentation of— 

1st. The principles of Universal Evangelism that are needed to bring 
the churches of Christ to a sense of their responsibility and duty in imme- 
diately carrying out Christ’s Great Commission, beginning at home. 

2d. The Bible Truths at the basis of Foreign Missions, and the present 
requirements of the Mission Fields as seen by the men on the “firing line.” 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE FOR 1905. 


To make room for this Expansion of Scope—contemplated from the be- 
ginning—it has been found necessary to enlarge the monthly from 64 
pages to 80 pages. 

The price, however, will continue to be $1.00 a year,—one-half the 
price of The Bible Student,—the much smaller periodical which The Bible 
Student and Teacher continues. 

The same rate will be extended to subscribers abroad, in the countries 
coming within the Universal Postal Union. 

To render this possible two things will be necessary: 

Ist. That the payment of subscriptions be made strictly and promptly 
in advance. 

2d. That those at present on our list aid in a very substantial enlarge- 
ment of that list by securing many new subscribers among their friends 
and neighbors, who ought to take the monthly. 


RENEWAL OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


As many of the subscriptions expire with the December number, the 
Business Department request that remittance for renewal be made 
promptly. on 

The time when each one’s subscription expires will be found on the 
wrapper of the mailed copy. j 

As it has been found to be in accordance with the general desire, the 
magazine will be continued to present subscribers unless notice is received 
to discontinue. 

All remittances, whether by check, draft or money order, should be 
made payable to 


THE BIBLE STUDENT AND TEACHER, 
and addressed to 37 Bible House, New York City. 
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